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CHAPTEK  III. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  STUARTS,  1683—1714. 

In  1683  the  Constitutional  opposition  which  had  held  ^^« 
Charles  so  long  in  check  lay  crushed  at  his  feet.  A  weaker  Xri^ph. 
man  might  easily  have  been  led  to  play  the  mere  tyrant  by 
the  mad  outburst  of  loyalty  which  greeted  his  triumph.  On 
the  very  day  when  the  crowd  around  Eussell's  scaffold 
were  dipping  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood  as  in  the 
blood  of  a  martyr  the  .  University  of  Oxford  solemnly 
declared  that  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  even  to  the 
worst  of  rulers  was  a  part  of  religion.  But  Charles  saw 
that  immense  obstacles  still  lay  in  the  road  of  a  mere 
t)rranny.  Ormond  and  the  great  Tory  party  which  had 
rallied  to  his  succour  against  the  Exclusionists  were  still 
steady  for  parUamentaiy  and  legal  government.  The 
Church  was  as  powerful  as  ever,  and  the  mention  of  a 
renewal  of  the  Indulgence  to  Nonconfonnists  had  to  be 
withdrawn  before  the  opposition  of  the  bishops.  He  was 
careful  therefore  during  the  few  years  which  remained  to 
him  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  any  open  violation  of  public 
law.  He  suspended  no  statute.  He  imposed  no  tax  by  Royal 
authority.  Galling  to  the  Crown  as  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  were  soon  found  to  be,  Charles 
made  no  attempt  to  curtail  the  one  or  to  infringe  the  other. 
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Chap.  III.  But  while  cautious  to  avoid  rousing  popular  resistance, 
he  moved  coolly  and  resolutely  forward  on  the  path  of 
despotism.  It  was  in  vain  that  Halifax  pressed  for  ener- 
getic resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  France,  for  the  recall 
of  Monmouth,  or  for  the  calling  of  a  fresh  Parliament. 
Like  every  other  English  statesman  he  found  he  had  been 
duped.  Now  that  his  work  was  done  he  was  suffered  to 
remain  in  ofiBce  but  left  without  any  influence  in  the 
government.  Hyde,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Rochester,  still 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury ;  but  Charles  soon 
gave  more  of  his  confidence  to  the  supple  and  acute  Sun- 
derland, who  atoned  for  his  desertion  of  the  King's  cause 
in  the  heat  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  by  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  error  and  a  pledge  of  entire  accordance  with  the 
King's  will 

The  protests  both  of  Halifax  and  of  Danby,  who  was 
now  released  from  the  Tower,  in  favour  of  a  return  to 
Parliaments  were  treated  with  indifference,  the  provisions 
of  the  Triennial  Act  were  disregarded,  and  the  Houses  re- 
mained unassembled  during  the  remainder  of  the  King's 
reign.  His  secret  alliance  with  France  furnished  Charles 
with  the  funds  he  immediately  required,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  customs  through  the  increase  of  English  com- 
merce promised  to  give  him  a  revenue  which,  if  peace  were 
preserved,  would  save  him  from  any  further  need  of  fresh 
appeals  to  the  Commons.  Charles  was  too  wise  however 
to  look  upon  Parliaments  as  utterly  at  an  end :  and  he  used 
this  respite  to  secure  a  House  of  Commons  which  should 
really  be  at  his  disposal.  The  strength  of  the  Country 
party  had  been  broken  by  its  own  dissensions  over  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill  and  by  the  flight  or  death  of  its  more  promi- 
nent leaders.  Whatever  strength  it  retained  lay  chiefly  in 
the  towns,  whose  representation  was  for  the  most  part 
virtually  or  directly  in  the  hands  of  their  corporations,  and 
whose  corporations,  like  the  merchant  class  generally,  were 
in  sympathy  Whig.  The  towns  were  now  attacked  by  writs 
of  "  quo  warranto,"  which  called  on  them  to  show  cause 


why  their  ctnirters  should  not  be  declared  forfeiteil  on  the 
ground  of  abuse  of  their  privileges.  A  few  verdicts  on 
the  side  of  the  Crown  brought  about  a  general  aiirrender 
of  niuaicipal  liberties ;  and  the  grant  of  frt-sh  charters, 
in  which  all  but  ultra-loyalists  were  carefnlly  excluded 
from  their  corpcirations,  placed  the  representation  of  the 
boroughs  in  the  hamls  of  the  Crown,  Against  active  dis- 
content Cliarles  Lad  long  been  quietly  providing  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  his  Guards.  The  withdrawal  of  ita 
gai-risoQ  from  Tangier  enabled  him  to  raise  their  force  to  niue 
thousand  well-equipped  soldiers,  and  to  supplement  this 
force,  the  nucleus  of  our  present  standing  army,  by  a.  reserve 
of  six  regiments  which  were  maintained  till  they  should 
be  needed  at  home  in  the  service  of  Uie  United  Provinces. 
But  great  as  the  danger  really  was  it  lay  not  so  much 
in  isolated  acts  of  tyranny  as  in  the  character  and  purpose 
of  Charles  himself,  and  hia  death  at  the  I'ery  moment  of 
his  triumph  saved  English  freedom.  Ife  bad  regained  his 
old  popularity ;  and  at  the  news  of  his  sickness  in  the  spring 
of  1685  cntwds  tUrongeil  the  churches,  praj-ing  that  God 
would  raise  him  up  again  to  bo  a  father  to  hia  people. 
But  while  hia  subjects  were  praying  the  one  anxiety  of  the 
King  was  to  die  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church,  His 
chamber  was  cleared,  and  a  priest  named  Hnddleston,  who 
had  saved  his  life  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  received  his 
confession  and  administered  the  last  sacraments.  Not  a 
word  of  this  ceremony  was  whispered  when  the  nobles  and 
bishops  were  recalled  into  the  royaJ  presence,  and  Charles 
though  steadily  icfusing  the  communion  which  Bishop 
Keu  offered  him  accepted  the  bishop's  absolution.  All 
the  children  of  his  mistresses  save  Monmouth  were 
gathered  round  the  bed,  and  Charles  commended  them  to 
his  brother's  protection  by  name.  The  scene  which  fol- 
lowed is  described  by  a  chaplain  to  one  of  the  prelates 
who  stood  round  the  dying  King.  Charles  "blessed  all  his 
children  one  by  one,  pulling  them  on  to  his  bed  ;  and  then 
the  bishops  moved  him,  as  he  was  the  Lord's  anointed  and 
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Chap.  III.  the  father  of  his  country,  to  bless  them  also  and  all  that 
were  there  present,  and  in  them  the  general  body  of  his 
subjects.  Whereupon,  the  room  being  full,  all  fell  down 
upon  their  knees,  and  he  raised  himself  in  his  bed  and 
very  solemnly  blessed  them  all."  The  strange  comedy  was 
at  last  over.  Charles  died  as  he  had  lived :  brave,  witty, 
cynical,  even  in  the  presence  of  death.  Tortured  as  he 
was  with  pain,  he  begged  the  bystanders  to  forgive  him  for 
being  so  unconscionable  a  time  in  dying.  One  mistress, 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  hung  weeping  over  his  bed. 
His  last  thought  was  of  another  mistress,  Nell  Gwynn. 
"  Do  not,"  he  whispered  to  his  successor  ere  he  sank  into  a 
fatal  stupor,  "  do  not  let  poor  Nelly  starve  ! " 

The  death  of  Charles  in  February  1685  placed  his 
brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York,  upon  the  throne.  His 
character  and  policy  were  already  well  known.  Of  all  the 
Stuart  rulers  James  is  the  only  one  whose  intellect  was 
below  mediocrity.  His  mind  was  dull  and  narrow  though 
orderly  and  methodical ;  his  temper  dogged  and  arbitrary 
but  sincere.  His  religious  and  political  tendencies  had 
always  been  the  same.  He  had  always  cherished  an  entire 
belief  in  the  royal  authority  and  a  hatred  of  Parliaments. 
His  main  desire  was  for  the  establishment  of  Catholicism 
as  the  only  means  of  ensuring  the  obedience  of  his 
people ;  and  his  old  love  of  France  was  quickened  by 
the  firm  reliance  which  he  placed  on  the  aid  of  Lewis  in 
bringing  about  that  establishment.  But  the  secrecy  in 
which  his  political  action  had  as  yet  been  shrouded  and 
his  long  absence  from  England  had  hindered  any  general 
knowledge  of  his  designs.  His  first  words  on  his  accession, 
his  promise  to  "  preserve  this  Government  both  in 
Church  and  State  as  it  is  now  by  law  established,"  were 
welcomed  by  the  whole  country  with  enthusiasm.  All 
the  suspicions  of  a  Catholic  sovereign  seemed  to  have 
disappeared.  "  We  have  the  word  of  a  King ! "  ran  the 
general  cry,  "  and  of  a  King  who  was  never  worse  than 
his  word."    The  conviction  of  his  brother's  faithlessness 
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in  fact  8to<xl  James  id  good  steml.  He  was  looked  upon 
as  narrow,  iiiipeluoiis,  stiibboru,  aod  deBiiotiu  in  lieart, 
but  even  liia  eiieniits  did  nut  accuse  Mm  of  lieiug  fiUse, 
Above  all,  incredible  as  such  a  belief  may  senm  now,  he 
waa  believed  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the  bontmr  of  hia 
country  and  reaolut*  to  free  it  from  foreign  dependence. 

From  the  first  indeed  there  were  indications  that  James 
understood  his  declaration  in  a  different  sense  from  ibe 
nation.  He  was  resulved  to  make  no  disguise  of  his 
own  religion ;  the  chapel  in  which  he  had  hitherto  wor- 
shipped with  closed  doors  was  now  tlirowii  open  and  the 
King  seen  at  mass.  Hu  re*,'arded  attacks  en  his  faith  as 
attacks  on  bimseU".  and  at  once  called  on  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  to  binder  all 
preaching  against  Catholicism  as  a  part  of  their  "  duty  "  to 
their  King.  He  nmde  no  secret  of  his  resolve  to  procure 
freedom  of  worship  for  his  co-religionista  while  still  re- 
fusing it  to  the  rest  of  the  Nonconformists,  whom  he 
hated  as  republicans  and  Exclusioiusts.  All  was  passed 
over  however  in  the  general  confidence.  It  was  necessary 
to  summon  a  Parliament,  for  the  royal  revenue  ceased 
with  the  death  of  Charles;  but  the  elections,  swayed  at 
once  by  the  tide  of  loyalty  and  by  the  command  of  the 
boroughs  which  the  surrender  of  their  charters  bad  given 
to  the  Crown,  sent  up  in  May  a  House  of  Commons  in 
which  James  found  few  members  who  were  not  to  his 
mind.  His  apjwintment  indeed  of  Catholic  officers  in 
the  army'  was  already  exciting  murmurs ;  but  these  were 
hushed  as  James  repeated  his  pledge  of  maintaining  the 
established  order  both  in  Church  and  State.  The  ques- 
tion of  religious  security  was  waived  at  a  hint  of  the 
royal  displea-sure,  iind  a  revenue  of  nearly  two  millions  was 
granted  to  the  King  for  hfc. 

All  that  was  wanted  to  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the  country 
into  fanaticism  was  supplied  by  a  rebellion  in  the  North, 
and  by  another  under  Monmouth  in  the  West.  The  hopes 
of  Scotch  frt-edora  had  clung  ever  since  the  Kestoration  to 
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Chap.  111.  the  house  of  Argyle.  The  great  Marquis  indeed  had 
ThoFaU  been  brought  to  the  block  at  the  King*s  return.  His 
son,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  had  been  unable  to  save  him- 
self even  by  a  life  of  singular  caution  and  obedience 
from  the  ill-will  of  the  vile  politicians  who  governed 
Scotland.  He  was  at  last  convicted  of  treason  in  1682  on 
grounds  at  which  every  English  statesman  stood  aghast. 
"We  should  not  hang  a  dog  here,"  Halifax  protested,  "on 
the  grounds  on  which  my  lord  Argyle  has  been  sentenced 
to  death."  The  Earl  escaped  however  to  Holland,  and 
lived  peaceably  there  during  the  last  six  years  of  the  reign 
of  Charles.  Monmouth  had  found  the  same  refuge  at  the 
Hague,  where  a  belief  in  his  father's  love  and  purpose  to 
recall  him  secured  him  a  kindly  reception  from  William  of 
Orange.  But  the  accession  of  James  was  a  death-blow  to 
the  hopes  of  the  Duke,  while  it  stirred  the  fanaticism  of 
Argyle  to  a  resolve  of  wresting  Scotland  from  the  rule  of  a 
Catholic  king.  The  two  leaders  determined  to  appear  in 
arms  in  England  and  the  North,  and  the  two  expeditions 
sailed  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Argyle*s  attempt 
was  soon  over.  His  clan  of  the  Campbells  rose  on  the 
Earl's  landing  in  Cantyre,  but  the  country  had  been  occu- 
pied for  the  King,  and  quarrels  among  the  exiles  who 
accompanied  him  robbed  his  effort  of  every  chance  of 
success.  His  force  scattered  without  a  fight ;  and  Argyle, 
arrested  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  was  hurried  on  the  30th 
of  June  to  a  traitor's  death. 

Monmouth  for  a  time  found  brighter  fortune.  His 
popularity  in  the  West  was  great,  and  though  the  gentry 
held  aloof  when  he  landed  at  Lyme  and  demanded  an 
effective  parliamentary  government  as  well  as  freedom 
of  worship  for  Protestant  Nonconformists  the  farmers 
and  traders  of  Devonshire  and  Dorset  flocked  to  his 
standard.  The  clothier-towns  of  Somerset  were  true  to 
the  Whig  cause,  as  they  had  been  true  to  the  cause  of 
the  Long  Parliament ;  and  on  the  entrance  of  the  Duke 
into  Taunton  the  popular  enthusiasm  showed  itself  in  the 
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flowers  wliic:li  wreathed  every  door,  as  well  as  in  a  irtiiii  of  c 
young  girls  who  presented  Monmouth  with  a  lUble  and  a 
flag.  Uis  forces  now  amounted  to  six  thousand  men,  but 
whatever  chance  of  success  he  might  liave  had  was  lust  hy 
his  assumption  of  the  title  of  kin^',  his  right  to  which  he 
had  pledged  himself  hitherto  to  leave  for  decisioB  to  a  free 
Parliament  The  two  Houses  oR'eied  to  support  James 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  passed  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  Jluke.  The  gentry,  still  true  to  the  cause  of 
Mary  and  of  William,  held  stubbornly  aloof;  while  the 
Guards  and  the  regiments  from  Tangier  hurried  to  the 
scene  of  thu  revolt  and  the  militia  gathered  to  the  royal 
standard.  Foiled  in  an  attempt  on  Bristol  and  Bath, 
Monmouth  fell  back  on  Bridgewater,  and  flung  himself  in 
the  night  of  the  fith  of  July  on  the  King's  forces  as  they 
lay  encamped  hanl  hy  on  Sedgemoor.  The  surprise  failed  ; 
and  the  brave  peasants  and  miners  who  Ibllowed  the  Duke, 
checked  in  their  a<1vance  by  a  deep  dmin  which  crossed 
the  moor,  were  broken  after  a  short  but  desperate  resist- 
ance by  the  royal  horse.  Their  leader  fled  from  the  field, 
and  after  a  vain  effort  to  escape  from  the  realm  was  cap- 
tured and  sent  pitilessly  to  the  block. 

Never  had  England  shown  a  firmer  loyalty;  hut  ita 
loyalty  was  changed  into  horror  by  the  terrible  measures 
of  repression  which  followwl  on  the  victory  of  Sedgemoor. 
Even  North,  the  I.xird  Keeper,  a  servile  toot  of  the  Crown, 
protested  against  the  license  and  bloodshed  in  which  the 
troops  were  suffered  to  indulge  after  the  battle.  His  pro- 
test however  was  diaregurdeii,  and  he  withdrew  broken- 
hearted from  the  Court  to  die.  James  was  in  fact  resolved 
on  a  fur  more  terrible  vengeance ;  and  the  Chief-Justice 
Jeffreys,  a  man  of  great  natural  powers  but  of  \iolent 
temper,  was  sent  to  earn  the  Seals  by  a  series  of  judicial 
murders  which  have  left  hia  name  a  byword  for  cruelty. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  rebels  were  hanged  in  what  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  the  "Bloody  Circuit,"  while 
Jeffreys  made  his  way  through  Dorset  and  Somerset. 
Vol.  IV.— 3 
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More  than  eight  hundred  were  sold  into  slavery  beyond 
sea.  A  yet  larger  number  were  whipped  and  imprisoned. 
The  Queen,  the  maids  of  honour,  the  courtiers,  even  the 
Judge  himself,  made  shameless  profit  from  the  sale  of 
pardons.  What  roused  pity  above  all  were  the  cruelties 
wreaked  upon  women.  Some  were  scourged  from  market- 
town  to  market-town.  Mrs.  lisle,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
Regicides,  was  sent  to  the  block  at  Winchester  for  har- 
bouring a  rebel  Elizabeth  Gaunt  for  the  same  act  of 
womanly  charity  was  burned  at  Tyburn.  Pity  turned 
into  horror  when  it  was  found  that  cruelty  such  as  this 
was  avowed  and  sanctioned  by  the  King.  Even  the  cold 
heart  of  General  Churchill,  to  whose  energy  the  victory  at 
Sedgemoor  had  mainly  been  owing,  revolted  at  the  nith- 
lessness  with  which  James  turned  away  from  all  appeals 
for  mercy.  "This  marble,"  he  cried  as  he  struck  the 
chimney-piece  on  which  he  leant,  "  is  not  harder  than  the 
King's  heart." 

But  it  was  soon  plain  that  the  terror  which  this  butchery 
was  meant  to  strike  into  the  people  w^as  part  of  a  larger 
purpose.  The  revolt  was  made  a  pretext  for  a  vast  increase 
of  the  standing  army.  Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
silently  and  cautiously  raised  it  to  nearly  ten  thousand 
men ;  James  raised  it  at  one  swoop  to  twenty  thousand. 
The  employment  of  this  force  was  to  be  at  home,  not 
abroad,  for  the  hope  of  an  English  policy  in  foreign  affairs 
had  already  faded  away.  In  the  designs  which  James  had 
at  heart  he  could  look  for  no  consent  from  Parliament ; 
and  however  his  pride  revolted  against  a  dependence  on 
France,  it  was  only  by  French  gold  and  French  soldiers 
that  he  could  hope  to  hold  the  Parliament  permanently  at 
bay.  A  week  therefore  after  his  accession  he  assured 
Lewis  that  his  gratitude  and  devotion  to  him  equalled  that 
of  Charles  himself.  "Tell  your  master,"  he  said  to  the 
French  ambassador,  "  that  without  his  protection  I  can  do 
nothing.  He  has  a  right  to  be  consulted,  and  it  is  my 
wish  to  consult  him,  about  everything."     The  pledge  of 
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subservience  was  rewarded  with  the  promise  of  a  subsidy, 
and  the  promise  was  received  with  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  delight  and  servility.  The  hopes  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  conceived  from  his  father-in-law's 
more  warlike  temper  were  nipped  by  a  refusal  to  allow 
him  to  visit  England.  All  the  caution  and  resen^e  of 
Charles  the  Second  in  his  dealings  with  France  was  set 
aside.  Sunderland,  the  favourite  Minister  of  the  new 
King  as  he  had  been  of  the  old,  not  only  promised  dur- 
ing the  session  to  avoid  the  connection  with  Spain  and 
Holland  which  the  Parliament  was  known  to  desire,  but 
"  to  throw  aside  the  mask  and  openly  break  with  them  as 
soon  as  the  royal  revenue  is  secured."  The  support  indeed 
which  James  needed  was  a  far  closer  and  firmer  support 
than  his  brother  had  sought  for.  Lewis  on  the  other  hand 
trusted  him  as  he  could  never  trust  Charles.  His  own 
bigotry  understood  the  bigotry  of  the  new  sovereign. 
"  The  confirmation  of  the  King's  authority  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  religion,"  he  wrote,  "are  our  common  in- 
terest ; "  and  he  promised  that  James  should  "  find  in  his 
friendship  all  the  resources  which  he  can  expect." 

Never  had  the  secret  league  with  France  seemed  so  full 
of  danger  to  English  religion.  Europe  had  long  been  trem- 
bling at  the  ambition  of  Lewis ;  it  was  trembling  now  at 
his  bigotry.  He  had  proclaimed  warfare  against  civil  liberty 
in  his  attack  upon  Holland  ;  he  declared  war  at  this  mo- 
ment upon  religious  freedom  by  revoking  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  measure  by  which  Henry  the  Fourth  after  his 
abandonment  of  Protestantism  secured  toleration  and  the 
free  exercise  of  their  worship  for  his  Protestant  subjects. 
It  had  been  respected  by  Richelieu  even  in  his\ictory  over 
the  Huguenots,  and  only  lightly  tampered  with  by  Maxarin. 
But  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Lewis  had  resolved  to 
set  aside  its  provisions,  and  his  revocation  of  it  at  the  end 
of  1685  was  only  the  natural  close  of  a  progressive  system 
of  persecution.  The  revocation  was  followed  by  outrages 
more  cruel  than  even  the  bloodshed  of  Alva.     Dragoons 
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Chap.  III.  were  quartered  on  Protestant  families,  women  were  flung 
from  their  sick  beds  into  the  streets,  children  were  torn 
from  their  mothers*  arms  to  be  brought  up  in  Catholicism, 
ministers  were  sent  to  the  galleys.  In  spite  of  the  royal 
edicts  which  forbade  even  flight  to  the  victims  of  these 
horrible  atrocities  a  hundred  thousand  Protestants  fled 
over  the  borders,  and  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Palatinate, 
were  filled  with  French  exiles.  Thousands  found  refuge  in 
England,  and  their  industry  established  in  the  fields  east 
of  London  the  silk  trade  of  Spitalfields. 

But  while  Englishmen  were  looking  with  horror  on  these 
events  in  France  James  was  taking  advantage  of  the 
position  in  which  as  he  believed  they  placed  Mm.  The 
news  of  the  revocation  drew  from  James  expressions  of 
delight.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  conversions  to  Catholic- 
ism which  followed  on  the  "  dragonnades  "  raised  in  him 
hopes  of  as  general  an  apostacy  in  his  own  dominions.  His 
tone  took  a  new  haughtiness  and  decision.  He  admitted 
more  Catholic  officers  into  his  fresh  regiments.  He  dis- 
missed Halifax  from  the  IMvy  Council  on  his  refusal  to 
consent  to  a  plan  for  repealing  the  Test  Act.  He  met  the 
Parliament  on  its  reassembling  in  November  with  a 
haughty  declaration  that  whether  legal  or  no  his  grant  of 
commissions  to  Catholics  must  not  be  questioned,  and  with 
a  demand  of  supplies  for  his  new  troops.  Loyal  as  was 
the  temper  of  the  Houses,  their  alarm  for  the  Church, 
their  dread  of  a  standing  army,  was  yet  stronger  than 
their  loyalty.  The  Commons  by  ihe  majority  of  a  single 
vote  deferred  the  grant  of  supplies  till  grievances  were 
redressed,  and  demanded  in  their  address  the  recall  of  the 
illegal  commissions  on  the  ground  that  the  continuance  of 
the  Catholic  officers  in  their  posts  "  may  be  taken  to  be  a 
dispensing  with  that  law  without  Act  of  l*arliament."  The 
Lords  took  a  bolder  tone ;  and  the  protest  of  the  bishops 
against  any  infringement  of  the  Test  Act  expressed  by 
Bishop  Compton  of  Loudon  was  backed  by  the  eloquence 
of  Halifax.     Their  desire  for  conciliation  indeed  was  shown 
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in  an  offer  to  confirm  llie  existing  offioere  in  their  posts  by  r 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  even  to  allow  trcsli  nominations  of 
Catholics  by  the   Kinj;  under   the  same  securily.      But 
James  had  no  wish  for  anch  a  compromise,  and  the  Houses 
were  at  once  prorogued. 

Tiie  King  resolved  to  obtain  from  the  judges  what  he  : 
could  not  obtain  from  Parliament*  He  remodelled  the  * 
bench  by  dismissing  four  judges  who  refused  to  lend  tht'ni- 
selves  to  bis  plans;  and  in  the  June  of  168G  tlieir  suc- 
cessors decided  in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  Cutholic 
officer  in  the  army,  that  a  royal  dispensation  could  be 
pleaded  in  bitr  of  the  Test  Act.  Tha  principle  laid  down 
by  the  judges  "  that  it  is  a  privilege  inseparably  connected 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  to  dispense  with  penal 
laws,  and  that  according  to  his  own  judgment,"  was  applied 
by  James  with  a  reckless  impatience  of  all  decency  and 
self-restraint.  Catholics  were  admitted  into  civil  and 
military  offices  without  stint,  and  four  Catholic  peers  were 
sworn  as  members  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  laws  which 
forbade  the  presence  of  Catholic  priests  in  the  realm  or 
the  open  exercise  of  Catholic  worship  were  set  at  nought. 
A  gorgeous  cliapel  was  opened  in  the  palate  of  St.  James 
for  the  use  of  the  King.  Carmelites,  Benedictines, 
Franciscans,  appeared  in  their  rtligious  garb  in  the  streets 
of  London,  and  the  Jesuits  set  up  a  crowded  school  in 
the  Savoy.  The  quick  growth  of  discontent  at  these  acta 
would  have  startled  a  wiser  man  into  prudence,  but  James 
prided  himself  on  an  obstinacy  which  never  gave  way ; 
and  a  riot  which  took  place  on  the  opening  of  a  Catholic 
chapel  in  the  City  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
camp  of  thirteen  thousand  men  at  Hounslow  to  overawe 
the  capital. 

The  course  which  James  intended  to  follow  in  England 
was  shown  indeed  by  the  course  he  was  following  in  the  *■ 
sister  kingdoms.     In  Scotland  he  acted  as  a  pure  despot,    j 
At  the  close  of  Charles's  reign  the  extreme  Covenanters 
or  "  wild  Whigs  "  of  the  Western  shires  liad  formally  re- 
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CuAP.  in.  nounced   their   allegiance   to  a   "prelatical"    King.      A 
l^FaU    smouldering  revolt  spread  over  the  country  that  was  only 
SUtfto.    held  in  check  by  the  merciless  cruelties  with  which  the 
1633-     royal  troops  avenged  the  "  rabbling  of  priests  "  and  the  out- 
*^15*     rages  committed  by  the  Whigs  on  the  more  prominent 
persecutors.   Such  a  revolt  threw  strength  into  the  hands  of 
the  government  by  rallying  to  its  side  all  who  were  bent 
on  public  order,  and  this  strength  was  doubled  by  the 
landing  and  failure  of  Argyle.     The   Scotch  Parliament 
granted  excise  and  customs  not  to  the  King  only  but  to  his 
successors,  while  it  confirmed  the  Acts  which  established 
religious   conformity.     But    James    was   far  from  being 
satisfied  with  a  loyalty  which  made  no  concession  to  the 
"  king's  religion."     He  placed  the  government  of  Scotland 
in  the  hands  of  two  lords,  Melfort  and  Perth,  who  had 
embraced  his  own  faith,  and  put  a  Catholic  in  command  of 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.     The  drift  of  these  measures  was 
soon  seen.     The  Scotch  Parliament  had  as  yet  been  the 
mere  creature  of  the  Crown,  but  servile  as  were  its  mem- 
bers there  was  a  point  at  which  their  servility  stopped. 
When  James  boldly  required  them  to  legalize  the  toleration 
of  Catholics  they  refused  to  ptiss  such  an  Act.     It  was  in 
vain  that  the  King  tempted  them  to  consent  by  the  offer  of 
a  free  trade  with  England.     "  Shall  we  sell  our  God  ?"  was 
the  indignant  reply.    James  at  once  ordered  the  Scotch 
judges  to  treat  all  laws  against  Catholics  as  null  and  void, 
and  his  orders  were  obeyed.     In  Ireland  his  policy  threw 
off  even  the  disguise  of  law.     Catholics  were  admitted  by 
the  King's  command  to  the  Council  and  to  civil  offices.    A 
Catholic,  Lord  Tyrconnell,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  set  instantly  about  its  re-organization  by  cashiering 
Protestant  officers  and  by  admitting  two  thousand  Catholic 
natives  into  its  ranks. 
The  nigh       Meanwhile  in  England  James  was  passing  from  the  mere 
Comnm^    attempt  to  secure  freedom  for  his  fellow-religionists  to  a 
*'^'''       bold  and  systematic  attack  upon  the  Church.     He  had 
at  the  outset  of  his  reign  forbidden  the  clergy  to  preach 
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against  "  the  king's  religion ;"  and  ordered  the  bishops  to  Chap.  III. 
act  upon  this  prohibition.  But  no  steps  were  taken  by  ihTiall 
them  to  carry  out  this  order ;  and  the  pulpits  of  the  capital  stomru. 
soon  rang  with  controversial  sermons.  For  such  a  sermon 
James  now  called  on  Compton,  the  Bishop  of  I^ondon,  to 
suspend  Dr.  Sharp,  the  rector  of  St.  Giles'-in-the-Fields. 
Compton  answered  that  as  judge  he  was  ready  to  examine 
into  the  case  if  brought  before  him  according  to  law.  To 
James  the  matter  was  not  one  of  law  but  of  prerogative. 
He  regarded  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  as  a  weapon 
providentially  left  to  him  for  undoing  the  work  which  it 
had  enabled  his  predecessors  to  do.  Under  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  it  had  been  used  to  turn  the  Church  of  England 
from  Catholic  to  Protestant.  Under  James  it  might  be  used 
to  turn  the  Church  back  again  from  Protestant  to  Catholic. 
The  High  Commission  indeed  which  had  enforced  this 
supremacy  had  been  declared  illegal  by  an  Act  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  this  Act  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  Restoration.  But  it  was  thought  possible 
to  evade  this  Act  by  omitting  from  the  instructions  on  which 
the  Commission  acted  the  extraordinar}'  powers  and  juris- 
dictions by  which  its  predecessor  had  given  offence.  With 
this  reserve,  seven  commissioners  were  appointed  in  the 
summer  of  1686  for  the  government  of  the  Church  with 
the  Chancellor,  Lord  Jeffreys,  at  their  head.  The  first  blow 
of  the  Commission  was  at  the  Bishop  of  London  whose 
refusal  to  suspend  Sharp  was  punished  by  his  own  sus- 
pension. But  the  pressure  of  the  Commission  only  drove 
the  clergy  to  a  bolder  defiance  of  the  royal  will.  The 
legality  x)f  the  Commission  and  of  its  proceedings  was 
denied.  Not  even  the  Pope,  it  was  said,  had  claimed  such 
rights  over  the  conduct  and  jurisdiction  of  English  bishops 
as  were  claimed  by  the  King.  Tlie  prohibition  of  attacks 
on  the  "  king's  religion  "  was  set  at  nought.  Sermons  against 
superstition  were  preached  from  every  pulpit;  and  the 
two  most  famous  divines  of  the  day,  Tillotson  and 
Stillingfleet,  put   themselves  at  the  head  of  a  host   of 
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controversialists  who  scattered  pamphlets  and  tracts  from 
every  printing  press. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  gentry  stood 
aloof  and  predicted  the  inevitable  reaction  which  the  King's 
course  must  bring  about,  or  that  Rome  itself  counselled 
greater  moderation.  James  was  infatuated  with  what 
seemed  to  be  the  success  of  his  enterprises.  He  looked  on 
the  opposition  he  experienced  as  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  High  Church  Tories  who  had  remained  in  power  since 
the  reaction  of  1681,  and  these  he  determined  "to  chas- 
tise." The  Duke  of  Queensberry,  the  leader  of  this  party 
in  Scotland,  was  driven  from  office.  Tyrconnell,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  placed  as  a  check  on  Ormond  in  Ireland. 
In  England  James  resolved  to  show  the  world  that  even 
the  closest  ties  of  blood  were  as  nothing  to  him  if  they 
conflicted  with  the  demands  of  his  faith.  His  earlier  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Hyde,  the  daughter  of  Clarendon,  bound 
both  the  Chancellor's  sons  to  his  fortunes;  and  on  his 
accession  he  had  sent  his  elder  brother-in-law,  Edward, 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  and 
raised  the  younger,  Laurence,  Earl  of  Eochester,  who  had 
long  been  a  minister  under  Charles  the  Second,  to  the  post 
of  Lord  Treasurer.  But  the  sons  of  Hyde  were  as  staunch 
to  the  old  Cavalier  doctrines  of  Church  and  State  as  Hyde 
himself.  Eochester  therefore  was  told  in  the  opening  of 
1687  that  the  King  could  not  safely  entrust  so  great  a 
charge  to  any  one  who  did  not  share  his  sentiments  on 
religion,  and  on  his  refusal  to  abandon  his  faith  he  was 
deprived  of  the  White  Staff.  His  brother  Clarendon  shared 
his  fall.  A  Catholic,  Lord  Bellasys,  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  which  was  again  put  into  commission  after 
Eochester's  removal ;  and  another  Catholic,  Lord  Arundel, 
became  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  while  Father  Petre,  a  Jesuit,  was 
called  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  dismissal  of  Eochester  sprang  mainly  from  a  belief 
that  with  such  a  minister  James  would  fail  to  procure 
from  the  Parliament  that  freedom  for  Catholics  which 
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he  M'Qs  bent  ou  estabtisliing.  It  was  in  fact  a  declaration 
that  on  this  matter  none  in  the  King's  service  must  oppose 
the  King's  will,  and  it  was  followed  up  by  the  dismissal 
of  one  official  after  another  who  refused  to  aid  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  But  acts  like  these  were  of  no 
avail  against  the  steady  f;rowth  of  resistance.  If  the 
great  Tory  nobles  were  stauucli  fur  the  Crown,  they 
were  as  resolute  Englishmen  in  their  hatred  of  mere 
tyranny  as  the  Whigs  themaelvea.  James  gave  the  Duke 
of*Nor{'olk  the  sword  of  State  to  carry  before  him  as  he 
went  to  Mass.  The  Uuke  stopped  at  the  Chapel  door. 
"Your  father  would  have  gone  further."  said  the  King. 
"  Your  Majesty's  father  was  the  tetter  man,"  replied  the 
Duke,  "  and  he  would  not  have  gone  so  far."  The  yonng 
Duke  of  Somerset  was  ordered  to  introduce  into  the 
Presence  Chamber  the  Papal  Nuncio,  who  was  now  re- 
ceived in  State  at  Windsor  in  the  teeth  of  a  statute  which 
forbade  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome.  "  I  am  advised," 
Somerset  answered,  *■  that  I  cannot  obey  your  Mdjesty  wilh- 
out  breaking  the  law."  "  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  above 
the  law  I "  James  asked  angrily.  "  Your  Slajeaty  may  be, 
but  I  am  not,"  retorted  the  Duke.  He  was  dismissed  from 
his  post,  but  the  spirit  of  resistance  spread  fast.  In  spite 
of  the  King's  letters  the  governors  of  the  Charter  House, 
who  numbered  among  them  .some  of  the  greatest  English 
nobles,  refused  to  admit  a  Catholic  to  the  benefits  of  the 
foundation.  The  most  devoted  loyalists  began  to  murmur 
when  James  demanded  apostasy  as  a  proof  of  their 
loyalty. 

He  had  in  fact  to  abandon  at  last  all  hope  of  bringing 
the  Church  or  the  Tories  over  to  his  will,  and  in  thespring 
of  1687  he  turned,  as  Charles  had  turned,  to  tlie  Noncon- 
formists, He  published  Iti  April  a  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence which  suspended  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws 
against  Nonconformists  and  Catholics  alike,  and  of  every 
Act  which  imposed  a  test  as  a  qualification  for  office  in 
ChnrcJi  or  State.     A  hope  was  expressed  that  this  measure 
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Chap.  IIL  would  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament  when  it  was  suflTered 
to  reassemble.     The  temptation  to  accept  the  Indulgence 
was  great,  for  since  the  fall  of  Shaftesbury  persecution 
had  fallen  heavily  on  the  Protestant  dissidents,  and  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  the  Nonconformists  wavered  for 
a  time  or  that  numerous  addresses  of  thanks  were  presented 
to  James.     But  the  great  body  of  them,  and  all  the  more 
venerable  names  among  them,  remained  true  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.     Baxter,  Howe,  and  Bunyan  all  refused  an 
Indulgence  which  could  only  be  purchased  by  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  law.     It  was  plain  that  the  only  mode  of 
actually  securing  the  end  which  James  had  in  view  was  to 
procure  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  from  Parliament  itself    It 
was  to  this  that  the  King's  dismissal  of  Eochester  and  other 
ministerial  changes  had  been  directed;  but  James  found 
that  the  temper  of  the  existing  Houses,  so  far  as  he  could 
test   it,  remained  absolutely  opposed  to  his  project.    In 
July  therefore  he  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  summoned 
a  new  one.     In  spite  of  the  support  he  might  expect  from 
the  Nonconformists  in  the  elections,  he  knew  that  no  free 
Parliament  could  be  brought  to  consent  to  the  repeal    The 
Lords  indeed  could  be  swamped  by  lavish  creations  of 
new  peers.     "  Your  troop   of  horse,"    Lord    Sunderland 
told  Churchill,  "shall   be   called  up  into  the  House  of 
Lords."     But  it  was  a  harder  matter  to  secure  a  compliant 
House  of  Commons.     No  effort  however  was  spared.    The 
Lord-Lieutenants  were  directed  to    bring  about  such  a 
"  regulation"  of  the  governing  body  in  boroughs  as  would 
ensure  the  return  of  candidates  pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Test,  and  to  question  every  magistrate  in  their  county  as  to 
his  vote.     Half  of  them  at  once  refused  to  comply,  and  a 
string  of  great  nobles — the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Shrewsbury, 
Dorset,  Derby,  Pembroke,  Rutland,  Abergavenny,  Thanet, 
Northampton,  and  Abingdon — were  dismissed  from  their 
Lord-lieutenancies.     The  justices  when  questioned  simply 
replied  that  they  would  vote  according  to  their  consciences, 
and  send  members  to  Parliament  who  would  protect  the 
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Protestant  religion.     After  repeated  "regulations"  it  was  chap.  III. 
Ibiind  impossible  to  form  &  corporate  body  wliicli  would    The  r«u 
return  represeutatives  willing  to  comply  with  the  royal    stuuti. 
wilL     All  thought  of  a  Parliament  had  to  be  abandoned  ;     laas- 
and  even  the  most  bigoted  courLiers  counselled  moderation     '^'*- 
at  tliis  proof  of  the  stuhboni  opposition  which  James  must 
prepare  to  encounter  from  the  peers,  the  gentry,  and  the 
trading  classes. 

Kstranged  as  he  was  from  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  j.P'l 
and  gently  it  remained  for  James  to  force  the  clei^  also  ihe  I'ai- 
iatrt  an  attitude  of  resistance.  Even  the  tymnny  of  the  wriidVji, 
Commission  bad  faded  to  dri\'e  into  open  opposition  men 
who  had  licen  preacliing  Sunday  after  Suoilay  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience  to  the  worst  of  kings.  But 
James  who  had  now  finally  abandoned  all  hope  of  winning 
the  aid  of  the  Church  in  hia  project  cared  little  for  passive 
ohiedience.  He  looked  on  the  refusal  of  the  clergy  to  sup- 
port his  plana  as  freeing  him  from  the  pledge  he  had  given 
to  maintain  the  Church  as  established  by  law ;  and  he 
resolved  to  attack  it  in  the  great  institutions  which  had 
till  now  been  i\a  Etrongholda.  To  secure  the  Universities 
for  Catholicism  was  to  seize  the  only  training  schools 
which  the  English  clergy  possessed  as  well  aa  the  only 
centres  of  higher  education  which  existed  for  the  English 
gentry.  It  was  on  such  a  seizure  however  that  James's 
mind  was  set  Little  indeed  was  done  witli  Camliridge. 
A  Benedictine  monk,  wlio  presented  himself  with  royal 
letters  recommending  hira  for  the  degree  of  a  Master  of 
Arts,  was  rejected  on  hia  refusal  to  sign  the  Articles ;  and 
the  Vice-CIiancellor  was  summoned  before  the  I*rivy  Coun- 
cil and  punished  for  his  rejection  by  deprivation  from 
office.  But  a  violent  and  obstinate  attack  was  directed 
against  Oxford,  The  Master  of  University  College,  Olmdiah 
Walker,  who  declared  himself  a  Catholic  convert,  was 
authorized  to  retain  his  post  in  defiance  of  the  law,  A 
Roman  Catholic  named  Maasey  was  presented  by  the 
Crown  lo  the  Iteanery  of  Christ  Church.     Magdalen  was 
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Chap.  IlL  the  wealthiest  College  in  the  University ;  and  James  in 
1687  recommended  one  Farmer,  a  Catholic  of  infamous 
life  and  not  even  qualified  by  statute  for  the  office,  to  its 
vacant  headship.  The  Fellows  remonstrated,  and  on  the 
rejection  of  their  remonstrance  chose  Hough,  one  of  their 
own  number,  as  their  President.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission declared  the  election  void ;  and  James,  shamed  out 
of  his  first  candidate,  recommended  a  second,  Parker,  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  a  Catholic  in  heart  and  the  meanest  of  his  cour- 
tiers. The  Fellows  however  pleaded  that  Hough  was  already 
chosen,  and  they  held  stubbornly  to  their  legal  head.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  King  visited  Oxford,  summoned 
them  to  his  presence,  and  rated  them  as  they  knelt  before 
him  like  schoolboys.  "  I  am  King,"  he  said ;  **  I  will  be 
obeyed!  Go  to  your  chapel  this  instant,  and  elect  the 
Bishop  !  Let  those  who  refuse  look  to  it,  for  they  shall 
feel  the  whole  weight  of  my  hand  1 "  It  W8ts  seen  that  to 
give  Magdalen  as  well  as  Christ  Church  into  Catholic 
hands  was  to  turn  Oxford  into  a  Catholic  seminary,  and 
the  King's  threats  were  disregarded.  But  they  were  soon 
carried  out.  A  special  Commission  visited  the  University, 
pronounced  Hough  an  intruder,  set  aside  his  appeal  to  the 
law,  burst  open  the  door  of  his  president's  house  to  install 
Parker  in  his  place,  and  on  their  refusal  to  submit  deprived 
the  Fellows  of  their  fellowships.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Fellows  was  followed  on  a  like  refusal  by  that  of  the 
Demies.  Parker,  who  died  immediately  after  his  installa- 
tion, was  succeeded  by  a  Eoman  Catholic  bishop  inpartihvs, 
named  Bonaventure  Gifford,  and  twelve  Roman  Catholics 
were  admitted  to  fellowships  in  a  single  day. 

With  peers,  gentry,  and  clergy  in  dogged  opposition 
the  scheme  of  wresting  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  from  a 
new  Parliament  became  impracticable,  and  without  this — 
as  James  well  knew — his  sytem  of  Indulgence,  even  if  he 
was  able  to  maintain  it  so  long,  must  end  with  his  death 
and  the  accession  of  a  Protestant  sovereign.  It  was  to 
provide  against  such  a  defeat  of  bis  designs  that  he  stooped 
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U)  ask  the  aid  of  WiUiiini  of  Oia 


Ever  since  his  acces-  i 
sion  William  had  followeil  his  fotber-in-law's  courses  with 
a  growiiig  anxiety.  For  wjiile  England  was  seething  with 
the  madness  of  the  Popish  Plot  and  of  the  niyallst  reaction 
the  gi-eat  European  struggle  which  occupied  the  whole 
mind  of  the  IVInce  had  been  drawing  nearer  and  nearer. 
The  patience  of  Germany  indeed  was  worn  out  by  the 
ceaseless  af,%'ressiona  of  Lewis,  and  in  1G8G  its  princes 
had  bound  theraseh'ea  at  Augsburg  to  resist  all  further 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  Fmnce.  From  that  moment 
war  became  inevitable,  and  in  such  a  war  William  had 
always  lield  that  the  aid  of  England  was  essential  to  suc- 
cess. But  liis  efforts  to  ensure  English  aid  had  utterly 
failed.  James,  as  William  soon  came  to  know,  had  re- 
newed his  brother's  secret  treaty  with  France ;  and  even 
had  this  been  otlierwise  Ms  quarrel  with  his  people  would 
of  itself  have  prevented  him  from  giving  any  aid  in  a 
struggle  abroad.  The  Prince  could  only  silently  look  on 
with  a  desperate  hope  that  James  might  yet  be  brought  to 
a  uohier  policy.  He  refused  all  encouragement  to  the 
leaiUng  malcontents  who  were  already  calling  on  him  to 
interfere  in  arms.  On  the  other  hand  he  declined  to  sup- 
port the  King  in  hia  schemes  for  the  almlition  of  the  Test. 
If  he  still  cherished  hopes  of  bringing  about  a  peace 
between  the  King  and  people  which  might  enable  him  to 
enlist  England  in  the  Grand  AUiuncc,  tliriy  vanished  in 
1687  l)efore  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  It  was  at  this 
moment,  at  the  end  of  May,  that  James  called  on  him 
and  Mary  to  declare  themselves  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  the  penal  laws  and  of  the  Test.  "  Conscience,  honour, 
and  good  policy,"  wrote  James,  "  bind  me  to  procure  safety 
for  the  Catholics.  I  cannot  leave  those  who  have  remained 
faithful  to  the  old  and  true  religion  subject  to  the  oppres- 
sion nndt-r  which  the  laws  place  them." 

JJut  simultaneously  with  the  King's  appeal  letters  of  great 
import  reached  the  Prince  from  tlie  leading  nobles.  Some, 
like  the  Hydes,  simply  a.'isured  him  of  thuir  friendship. 
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Chap.  IIL  The  Bishop  of  London  added  assurances  of  support.  Others, 
TheiaU  ^^^^  Devonshire,  Nottingham,  and  Shrewsbuiy,  cautiously 
stofurti.  ^^  openly  warned  the  Prince  against  compliance  with  the 
IMS-  King's  demand.  Lord  Churchill  announced  the  resolve  of 
1714..  Mary's  sister  Anne  to  stand  in  any  case  by  the  cause  of 
Protestantism.  Danby,  the  leading  representative  of  the 
great  Tory  party,  told  the  Dutch  ambassador  plainly  to  warn 
William  that  if  James  was  suflTered  to  pursue  his  present 
course,  and  above  all  to  gain  control  over  the  Parliament, 
he  would  leave  the  Catholic  party  strong  enough  at  his 
death  to  threaten  Mary's  succession.  The  letters  dictated 
William's  answer.  No  one,  he  truly  protested,  loathed 
religious  persecution  more  than  he  himself  did,  but  in 
relaxing  political  disabilities  James  called  on  him  to 
countenance  an  attack  on  his  own  religion.  "  I  cannot," 
he  ended,  "  concur  in  what  your  Majesty  desires  of  me." 
William's  refusal  was  justified,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
result  of  the  efforts  to  assemble  a  Parliament  favourable  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Test.  The  wholesale  dismissal  of  justices 
and  Lord-Lieutenants  through  the  summer  of  1687  failed 
to  shake  the  resolve  of  the  counties.  The  "  regulation  "  of 
their  corporations  by  the  displacing  of  their  older  members 
and  the  substitution  of  Nonconformists  did  little  to  gain 
the  towns.  The  year  1688  indeed  had  hardly  opened  when 
it  was  found  necessary  to  adjourn  the  elections  which  had 
been  fixed  for  February,  and  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to 
win  a  warmer  support  from  the  residents  and  from  the 
country.  For  James  clung  with  a  desperate  tenacity  to 
the  hope  of  finding  a  compliant  Parliament  He  knew, 
what  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  world,  the  fact  that  his 
Queen  was  with  child.  The  birth  of  an  heir  would  meet 
the  danger  which  he  looked  for  from  the  succession  of 
William  and  Mary.  But  James  was  past  middle  life,  and 
his  death  would  leave  his  boy  at  the  mercy  of  a  Regency 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  composed  of  men  who  would 
undo  the  King's  work  and  even  bring  up  the  yoimg 
sovereign  as  a  Protestant.  His  own  security,  as  he  thought, 
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against  audi  a  cimrse  lay  in  the  building  up  a  strong  Chaf',  HI. 
Catholic  party,  in  placing  Catliolica  in  the  high  offices  xtTFtU 
of  State,  and  in  providing  against  their  expulsion  frtim  gtoSu. 
theae  at  his  death  by  a  repeal  of  the  Test.  Bui  such  a  ,ii^_ 
repeal  could  only  be  won  from  Parliament,  and  hopeless  as  i7i*. 
the  effort  seemed  Jamoa  pressed  doggedly  on  in  his 
attempt  to  secure  Houses  who  would  carry  out  his  will. 

The  renewed  Declaration  of  Indulgence  which  he  issued  The  Trial 


in  April  1688  was  not  only  intended  to  win  the  Ni 
fonuists  by  fresh  assurances  of  the  King's  sincerity,  it  was 
an  appeal  to  the  nation  at  lai>;e.  At  its  close  he  promised 
to  summon  a  Parliament  in  November,  an(i  he  called  on 
the  electors  to  choose  such  members  as  would  bring  to  a 
successful  end  the  policy  he  had  begun.  His  resolve,  he 
said,  was  to  make  merit  tlie  oue  qualification  for  office  and 
to  establish  uoiveraal  liberty  of  conscience  for  all  future 
time.  It  was  in  tins  character  of  a  royal  appeal  that  he 
ordered  every  clergj-man  to  read  the  Declaration  during 
divine  service  on  two  successive  Sundays.  Little  time  was 
given  for  deliberation ;  but  little  time  was  needed.  The 
clergy  refused  almost  hi  a  wan  to  be  the  inslnimeuts  of 
their  own  humiliation.  The  Declaration  was  read  in  only 
four  of  the  London  Churches,  and  in  these  the  congregation 
flocked  out  of  church  at  Uio  first  words  of  it.  Nearly  all 
the  countrj'  parsoas  refused  to  obey  the  royal  orders,  and 
the  Bishops  went  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  A  few 
days  before  the  appointed  Sunday  Archbishop  Sancroft 
called  his  sufTragnus  together,  and  the  six  who  were  able 
to  appear  at  Lambeth  signed  a  temperate  protest  to  the 
Kiug  in  which  they  declined  to  publish  an  illegal  Declara- 
tion. "  It  is  a  standard  of  rebellion,"  James  exclaimed,  as 
the  Primate  presented  the  paper;  and  the  resistance  of  the 
clergy  was  no  sooner  announced  to  him  than  he  detemiinetl 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  ou  the  prelates  who  had  signed 
the  pmteat.  He  ordered  the  Ecclesiastical  Comiiiissiontrs 
to  deprive  ihem  of  their  sees;  but  in  this  matter  even  the 
Commiasioneis  shrank  from  obeying  him.    The  Chancellor, 
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Chap.  III.  Lord  Jeffreys,  advised  a  prosecution  for  libel  as  an  easier 
TbeTall  mode  of  punishment;  and  the  Bishops,  who  refused  to 
stuffu.    give  bail,  were  committed  on  this  charge  to  the  Tower. 
1683-    They  passed  to  their  prison  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  great 
1714..    multitude ;  the  sentinels  knelt  for  their  blessing  as  they 
entered  its  gates,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  drank 
their  healths.      So  threatening  was  the  temper  of  the 
nation  that  his  ministers  pressed  James  to  give  way.     But 
his  obstinacy  grew  with  the  danger.    "Indulgence,"  he 
said,  **  ruined  my  father ; "  and  on  the  29th  of  June  the 
Bishops  appeared  as  criminals  at  the  bar  of  the  King's 
Bench.    The  jury  had  been  packed,  the  judges  were  mere 
tools  of  the  Crown,  but  judges  and  jury  were  alike  over- 
awed by  the  indignation  of  the  people  at  large.    No  sooner 
had  the  foreman  of  the  jury  uttered  the  words  "  Not  guilty" 
than  a  roar  of  applause  burst  from  the  crowd,  and  horse- 
men spurred  along  every  road  to  carry  over  the  country  the 
news  of  the  acquittal. 
The  James  was  at  Hounslow  when  the  news  of  the  verdict 

National  reached  him,  and  as  he  rode  from  the  camp  he  heard  a 
content,  great  shout  beliind  him.  "  What  is  that  ? "  he  asked.  "  It 
is  nothing,"  was  the  reply;  "  only  the  soldiers  are  glad  that 
the  Bishops  are  acquitted ! "  "  Do  you  call  that  nothing  ?" 
grumbled  the  King.  The  shout  told  him  that  he  stood 
utterly  alone  in  his  realm.  The  peerage,  the  gentry,  the 
bishops,  the  clergy,  the  universities,  every  lawyer,  every 
trader,  every  farmer,  stood  aloof  from  him.  And  now  his  very 
soldiers  forsook  him.  The  most  devoted  Catholics  pressed 
him  to  give  way.  But  to  give  way  was  to  reverse  every 
act  he  had  done  since  his  accession  and  to  change  the 
whole  nature  of  his  government.  All  show  of  legal  rule 
had  disappeared.  Sheriffs,  mayors,  magistrates,  appointed 
by  the  Crown  in  defiance  of  a  parliamentary  statute,  were 
no  real  officers  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Even  if  the  Houses 
were  summoned  members  returned  by  officers  such  as 
these  could  form  no  legal  Parliament.  Hardly  a  Minister 
of  the  Cro^^^l  or  a  Privy  Councillor  exercised  any  lawful 
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authority.  Jamea  had  brought  thjugs  to  such  a  pass  t)jnt 
the  rcsturutioQ  of  legul  guvemment  meant  Uie  aheolutc 
reversal  of  every  act  he  had  done.  But  he  was  in  nci 
liioud  to  reverse  his  acta.  His  tuinper  waa  only  spurred 
to  a  more  di^ed  olistiuacy  Ity  danger  and  remonstrance. 
"  I  will  lose  all,"  he  said  to  the  ^pauitih  amlmssiidor 
who  counselled  moderation)  "I  will  lose  all  or  win  all." 
He  broke  up  the  camp  at  Houiifilow  and  dispersed  its 
troops  ill  distant  cantonments.  He  dismissed  the  two 
judges  who  had  favoured  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops. 
He  onlered  the  chancellor  of  each  diocese  to  report  the 
names  of  the  cliygy  who  had  not  road  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence.  But  his  will  liroke  fruitlessly  against  a 
sullen  resistance  which  met  him  on  every  side.  Not  a 
chancellor  made  a  return  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  Commissioners  were  cowed  into  inaction  by  the  Lemper 
of  the  nation.  Wlitn  the  judges  who  had  displayed 
iJieir  servility  to  the  Crown  went  on  circuit  the  gentry 
refused  to  meet  Uiem.  A  yet  fiercer  initetion  wiis  kindled 
by  the  King's  resolve  to  supply  the  place  of  the  English 
trooi«  whose  temiier  pmved  uuscrvictiable  for  his  purposes 
Ijy  draughts  from  thti  Catholic  array  wluch  T}Tconnell  had 
raised  in  lri;tand.  Even  tlie  Boman  Catliolic  peers  at  the 
Council  table  protested  against  this  measure ;  and  six 
officers  in  a  single  regiment  laid  down  their  commissions 
rather  Uian  enrol  the  Irish  ro<;nuta  among  their  men. 
riie  ballad  of  "  Lillibullero,"  a  scurrilous  attack  on  the 
Irish  recruits,  was  sung  from  oue  end  of  England  to  the 
other. 

Wide  however  as  the  disaffection  undoubtedly  was 
the  position  of  James  seemed  fairly  secure.  He  coimted 
on  the  aid  of  France.  His  army,  whatever  signs  of  dis- 
content it  might  show,  was  still  a  formidable  force  of 
twenty  thousand  mon,  Scotland,  dislieartened  by  the 
foilure  of  Arg)'U's  rising,  could  give  no  such  hel])  as  it 
gave  to  the  I,ong  Parliament.  Ireland  on  the  other  hand 
was  reiuly  to  throw  a  Catholic  army  in  the  King's  sup- 
VoL.  IV.-3 
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Chap.  IIL  port  on  the  western  coast.  It  was  doubtful  too  if  in 
TheFaU  England  itself  disaflfection  would  turn  into  actual  revolt. 
^ilSu.  The  Bloody  Assize  had  left  its  tenx)r  on  the  Wliigs.  The 
IMS-  Tories  and  Churchmen,  angered  as  they  were,  were  still 
1714.-  hampered  by  their  horror  of  rebellion  and  their  doctrine  of 
""  non-resistance.  Above  all  the  eyes  of  the  nation  rested  on 
William  and  Mary.  James  tvas  past  middle  age,  and  a  few 
years  must  bring  a  Protestant  successor  and  restore  the 
reign  of  law.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  with  the 
Church  it  wa3  announced  that  the  Queen  was  again  with 
child.  The  news  was  received  with  general  unbelief,  for 
five  years  had  passed  since  the  last  pregnancy  of  Mary  of 
Modena,  and  the  unbelief  passed  into  a  general  expecta- 
tion of  some  imposture  as  men  watched  the  joy  of  the 
Catholics  and  their  confident  prophecies  that  the  child 
would  be  a  boy.  But,  truth  or  imposture,  it  was  plain 
that  the  appearance  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  must  bring 
on  a  crisis.  If  the  child  turned  out  a  boy,  and  as  was 
<5ertain  was  brought  up  a  Catholic,  the  highest  Tory  had 
to  resolve  at  last  whether  the  tyranny  under  which 
England  lay  should  go  on  for  ever.  The  hesitation  of  the 
country  was  at  an  end.  Danby,  loyal  above  all  to  the 
Church  and  firm  in  his  hatred  of  subservience  to  France, 
answered  for  the  Tories.  Compton  answered  for  the  High 
Churchmen,  goaded  at  last  into  rebellion  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence.  The  Earl  of  Devonshire,  the  Lord 
Cavendish  of  the  Exclusion  struggle,  answered  for  the 
Nonconformists,  who  were  satisfied  "v^Tlth  William's  promise 
to  procure  them  toleration,  as  well  as  for  the  general  body 
of  the  Whigs.  The  announcement  of  the  boy's  birth  on  the 
20th  of  June  was  followed  ten  days  after  by  a  formal 
invitation  to  William  to  intervene  in  arms  for  the  restora- 
tion of  English  liberty  and  the  protection  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  invitation  was  signed  by  Danby,  Devonshire, 
and  Compton,  the  representatives  of  the  great  parties 
whose  long  fight  wa^  hushed  at  last  by  a  common  danger, 
by  two  recent  converts  from  the  Catholic  faith,  the  Earl  of 
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Shrewsbun-  and  l^rd  Luinley,  hy  E*iw(inl  the  cousiii  of  ■ 
Lord  liussell,  and  by  Heury  the  brotlier  of  Algennin 
Sydney.  It  wns"  can-ieJ  to  tha  Hague  by  Herbert,  the 
most  popular  of  English  seamen,  who  had  been  deprived 
of  his  command  for  a  refusal  to  vote  against  the  Test. 

The  Invitation  called  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  land 
with  an  army  strong  enough  to  justify  those  who  signed 
it  in  rising  in  amis.  An  outbreak  of  revolt  was  in  fact 
inevitable,  and  either  its  success  or  defeat  must  be  eqtially 
fatal  to  William  should  he  refuse  to  put  himself  at  its 
head.  If  the  rebels  were  victorions,  their  resentment  at 
hU  desertion  of  their  cause  in  the  hour  of  need  woidd 
make  Mary's  succession  impossible  and  probably  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  n.  Commonwealth.  On  the 
other  hand  the  victory  of  the  King  would  not  only  ruin 
English  freedorei  and  English  Protestantism,  but  fling  the 
whole  weight  of  England  in  the  contest  for  the  liberties 
of  Europe  which  was  now  about  to  open  into  the  scale  of 
France.  From  the  opening  of  1688  the  signs  of  a  mntnal 
understanding  between  the  English  Court  and  the  French 
had  been  unmistakeable.  Junies  had  declared  himself  on 
the  side  of  Lewis  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Emjiire 
which  followed  on  the  Treaty  of  Augsburg.  He  had 
backed  Sweden  in  its  threats  of  war  against  the  Dutch. 
At  the  instigation  of  France  he  had  recalled  the  English 
and  Scotch  troops  in  the  service  of  the  State.  He  had 
received  supplies  from  Lewis  to  send  an  English  fleet  to 
the  coast  of  Holland ;  and  was  at  this  moment  supporting 
at  Komc  the  French  side  in  the  quam-l  over  the  Electorate 
of  Cologne,  a  quarrel  ivhich  rendered  war  inevitable.  It 
was  certain  therefore  that  success  at  home  would  secure 
James's  aid  to  France  in  the  straggle  abroad 

It  was  this  above  all  which  decided  the  action  of  the 
Prince,  for  the  ruling  passion  in  William's  heart  was  the 
longing  to  free  Europe  from  the  supremacy  of  France.  It 
was  this  too  which  made  his  enterprise  possible,  for  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  would  have  forced  his 
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€hap.  III.  opponents  in  Holland  itself  to  assent  to  his  expedition. 

ThTiaU    Their  assent  however  once  gained,  William  strained  all 

Btaitfta.  his  resources  as  Admiral  and  Captain-General  to  gather  a 
leaa-  A^et  and  a  sufficient  force  under  pretext  of  defence  against 
^^—'  the  English  fleet  which  now  appeared  in  the  Channel, 
while  Brandenburg  promised  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
Dutch  forces  during  their  absence  in  England  by  lending 
the  States  nine  thousand  men.  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
these  preparations  reached  England  noble  after  noble  made 
their  way  to  the  Hague.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  brought 
£2,000  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Expedition.  Edward 
Russell,  the  representative  of  the  Whig  Earl  of  Bedford, 
was  followed  by  the  representatives  of  great  Tory  houses, 
by  the  sous  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  of  Lord  Danby, 
of  Lord  Peterborough,  and  by  Lord  Macclesfield,  a  well- 
inown  High  Churchman.  At  home  the  Earls  of  Danby 
and  Devonshire  prepared  silently  with  Lord  Lumley  for  a 
rising  in  the  North.  In  spite  of  the  profound  secrecy  with 
which  all  was  conducted,  the  keen  instinct  of  Sunderland, 
who  had  stooped  to  purchase  continuance  in  office  at  the 
price  of  a  secret  apostasy  to  Catholicism,  detected  the 
preparations  of  William ;  and  the  sense  that  his  master's 
ruin  was  at  hand  encouraged  him  to  tell  every  secret  of 
James  on  the  promise  of  a  pardon  for  the  crimes  to  which 
he  had  lent  himself.  James  alone  remained  stubborn  and 
insensate  as  of  old.  He  had  no  fear  of  a  revolt  unaided 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  he  believed  that  the  threat 
of  a  French  attack  on  Holland  itself  would  render  Wil- 
liam's departure  impossible.  At  the  opening  of  September 
indeed  Lewis  declared  himself  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Dutch  armaments  and  warned  the  States  that  he  should 
look  on  an  attack  upon  James  as  a  war  upon  himself. 
James        Fortunately  for  William  so  open  an  announcement  of 

gives  xcay,  the  union  between  England  and  France  suited  ill  with 
the  plans  of  James.  He  still  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
Parliament,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  league  with  France 
was  certain  to  make  any  Parliament  reluctant  to  admit 
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Catholics  to  a  slmre  in  political  life.  James  therefore 
roughly  disavowed  the  act  of  Lewis,  and  William  was  able 
to  coiitiiiite  his  preparations.  But  even  had  no  such  dis- 
avowal  come  the  threat  of  Lewis  would  have  remained 
an  empty  one.  In  apite  of  the  counsel  of  Louvois  he 
looked  on  an  invasion  of  Holland  as  likely  to  ser\'e  English 
interests  rather  than  French  and  resolved  to  open  the  war 
by  a  campaign  on  the  Khine.  la  September  his  troops 
marched  eastM'ard,  and  the  Dutcli  at  once  felt  themselves 
secure.  The  Slates-General  gave  their  public  sanction  to 
William's  project,  and  the  armament  he  had  prepared 
gathered  rapidly  in  the  Scheldt.  The  news  of  war  and  of 
the  diversion  of  the  French  forces  to  Germany  no  sooner 
reached  England  than  the  King  passed  from  obstinacy 
to  panic.  By  draughts  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  he 
had  mustered  forty  thousand  men,  but  the  temper  of 
the  troops  robbed  him  of  all  trust  in  them.  Help  from 
France  was  now  out  of  the  question.  Tliere  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  fall  back,  as  Sunderland  had  for  some  time 
been  advising  him  to  fall  back,  on  the  older  policy 
of  a  union  with  the  Tory  party  and  the  party  of  the 
Church ;  and  to  win  assent  for  his  plans  from  the  coming 
Parliament  by  an  abandonment  of  his  recent  acts.  But 
the  haste  and  completeness  with  which  James  reversed 
his  whole  course  forbade  any  belief  in  his  sincerity.  He 
personally  appealed  for  support  to  the  Bishops.  He  dis- 
solved the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  He  replaced  the 
magistrates  lie  had  driven  from  office.  He  restored  their 
franchises  to  the  towns.  The  Gbancellcr  carried  back  the 
Charter  of  Ixmdon  in  state  into  the  City.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  was  sent  to  replace  the  expelled  Fellows  of 
Magdalen.  Catholic  chapels  and  Jesuit  schools  were 
ordered  to  he  closed. 

Sunderland  pressed  for  the  instant  calling  of  a  Parlia- 
ment But  it  was  still  plain  that  any  Parliament  would 
as  yet  he  eager  for  war  with  France  and  would  probably 
call  on   the  King  to  put  the  Prince  of   Orange  at  the 
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Chap.  IIL  head  of  his  army  in  such  a  war.  To  James  therefore 
XhTiui  Sumlerland's  coimsel  seemed  treachery^  the  issue  of  a 
*  ^^  secret  design  with  William  to  place  him  helpless  in  the 
Prince's  hands  and  above  all  to  imperil  the  succession 
of  his  boy,  whose  birth  William  had  now  been  brought 
by  advice  from  the  English  lords  to  regard  as  an  impos- 
ture. He  again  therefore  fell  back  on  Fiance  which 
made  new  advances  to  him  in  the  hope  of  meetinf^  this 
fresh  danger  of  an  attack  from  England ;  and  in  the  end 
of  October  he  dismissed  Sunderland  from  office.  But 
Sunderland  had  hardly  left  Whitehall  when  the  Decla- 
ration of  the  Prince  of  Orange  reached  England.  It 
demanded  the  removal  of  grievances  and  the  calling  of  a 
free  Parliament  which  sliould  establish  English  freedom 
and  religion  on  a  secure  basis.  It  promised  toleration  to 
Protestant  Nonconformists  and  freedom  of  conscience  to 
Catholics.  It  left  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  settlement  of  the  succession 
to  Parliament.  James  was  wounded  above  all  by  the 
doubts  thrown  on  the  birth  of  a  Prince ;  and  he  produced 
proofs  of  the  birth  before  the  peers  who  were  in  London. 
n/  But  the  proofs  came  too  late.  Detained  by  ill  winds,  beaten 
back  on  its  first  venture  by  a  violent  storm,  William's 
fleet  of  six  hundred  transports,  escoited  by  fifty  men- 
of-war,'  anchored  on  the  5th  of  November  in  Torbay ; 
and  his  army,  thirteen  thousand  strong,  entered  Exeter 
amid  the  shouts  of  its  citizens.  Great  pains  had  been 
taken  to  strip  from  William's  army  the  appearance  of 
a  foreign  force,  which  might  have  stirred  English  feeling 
to  resistance.  The  core  of  it  consisted  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  regiments  which  had  remained  in  the  service 
of  the  States  in  spite  of  their  recall  by  the  King.  Its 
foreign  divisions  were  representatives  of  the  whole  Pro- 
testant world.  With  the  Dutchmen  were  Brandenburgers 
and  Swedes,  and  the  most  brilliant  corps  in  the  whole 
army  was  composed  of  French  refugees. 

The  landing  seemed  at  first  a  failure.      The  country 
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lemaineil  quiet.  William's  coming  had  been  unexpected 
in  the  West,  and  no  great  landoM-neF  joined  Iiis  forces. 
Though  tlie  King's  fleet  had  failed  to  iuteccept  the  expedi- 
tion it  closed  in  from  the  Channel  to  prevent  Williatii'a 
escapi^  as  soon  as  he  had  landed,  while  the  King's  armj- 
moved  rapidly  to  encounter  Iiim  in  the  field.  Bat  the 
pause  was  one  of  momentary  surprise.  Before  a  week  had 
passed  the  nobles  and  snuirea  of  the  west  flocked  to 
William's  camp  and  the  adhesion  of  Plymouth  secured 
his  rear.  The  call  of  the  King's  forces  to  face  the  Prince 
in  the  south  no  sooner  freed  the  northern  parts  of  England 
from  their  presence  than  the  insurrection  broke  out. 
ijcotland  threw  off  the  royal  rule.  Danby,  dashing  at  tlio 
head  of  a  Iiuudred  horsemen  into  Yorfe,  gave  the  signal 
for  a  rising.  The  York  militia  met  bis  appeal  with 
shouts  of  "  A  free  Parliament  ami  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion ; "  peers  and  gentry  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and  a 
march  on  Nottingham  united  bia  forces  to  those  under 
Devonshire  who  bad  mustered  at  Derby  the  great  lords 
of  the  midland  and  eastern  counties.  Everywhere  the 
revolt  wa-s  triumphant.  The  garrison  of  Hull  declared  for 
a  free  Parliament.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  appeared  at  the 
liead  of  three  hundred  gentlemen  in  the  marketplace  at 
Norwich.  At  Oxford  townsmen  and  gownsmen  greeted 
Lord  Lovelace  and  the  forces  he  led  with  uproarious 
welcome.  Bristol  threw  open  its  gates  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  advanced  steadily  on  Salisbury  w  here  James 
had  aasemliled  his  forcfis. 

But  the  King's  army,  broken  by  dissensions  and  mutual 
Buspicions  among  its  leaders,  shrank  from  an  engagement 
and  felt  back  in  disorder  at  his  approach.  Its  retreat  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  abandonment  of  the  royal  cause. 
The  desertion  of  Lord  Churchill,  who  had  from  the  first 
made  his  support  coDdtCional  on  the  calling  of  a  Parlia- 
meiit,  a  step  which  the  King  still  hesitated  to  take,  was 
followed  by  that  of  so  many  other  officers  that  James 
abandoned  the  struggle  in  despair.     He  fled  to   Ljndon 
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Chap.  III.  to  hear  that  his  daughter  Anne  had  left  St.  James's  to 
ThTriai  join  Danby  at  Nottingham.  "  God  help  me,"  cried  the 
Stuuto.  wretched  father,  "  for  my  •  own  children  have  forsaken 
1^1^.  me ! "  His  spirit  was  utterly  broken  by  the  sudden 
I7I4.  crash;  and  though  he  had  promised  to  call  the  Houses 
together  and  despatched  commissioners  to  Hungerford 
to  treat  with  William  on  the  terras  of  a  free  Parlia- 
ment, in  his  heart  he  had  resolved  on  flight.  Parlia- 
ment, he  said  to  the  few  who  still  clung  to  him,  would 
force  on  him  concessions  he  could  not  endure;  while 
flight  would  enable  him  to  return  and  regain  his  throne 
with  the  assistance  of  French  forces.  He  only  waited 
therefore  for  news  of  the  escape  of  his  wife  and  child  on 
the  10th  of  December  to  make  his  way  to  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  where  a  hoy  lay  ready  to  carry  him  to  France. 
Some  rough  fishermen  however  who  took  him  for  a  Jesuit 
prevented  his  escape,  and  a  troop  of  Life  Guards  brought 
him  back  in  safety  to  Londoa  His  return  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  Tories,  who  with  Clarendon  and  Rochester  at 
their  head  looked  on  the  work  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
done  in  the  overthrow  of  the  King's  design  of  establish- 
ing a  Catholic  despotism,  and  who  trusted  that  their  system 
would  be  restored  by  a  reconciliation  of  James  with  the 
Tory  Parliament  they  expected  to  be  returned.  Halifax 
however,  though  he  had  long  acted  with  the  Tories,  was 
too  clear-sighted  for  hopes  such  as  these.  He  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  invitation  or  revolt,  but  now  that  the 
revolution  was  successful  he  pressed  upon  William  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  out  a  new  system  of  government 
with  such  a  sovereign  as  James.  The  Whigs,  who  had 
gone  beyond  hope  of  forgiveness,  backed  powerfully  these 
arguments ;  and  in  spite  of  the  pledges  with  which  he 
had  landed  the  Prince  was  soon  as  convinced  of  their 
wisdom  as  the  Whigs.  From  this  moment  it  was  the 
policy  of  William  and  his  advisers  to  further  a  flight 
which  removed  their  chief  difficulty  out  of  the  way.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  depose  James  had  he  remained. 


1  penlons  to  keep  him  prisoner;  but  the  entry  of  the  ■ 
Dutch  troops  into  London,  the  silence  of  the  I'rince,  and 
an.  order  to  leave  St.  James's  filled  the  King  witli  fresh 
terrors,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  means  of  escape  which 
were  ahuost  openly  placed  at  his  disposal  James  a  second 
time  quilted  London  and  embarked  on  tlie  23rd  of  Llecem- 
ber  unhindered  for  France. 

Before  flying  James  had  burnt  most  of  the  writs  con- 
voking a  new  Parliament,  had  disbanded  his  arujy,  and 
destroyed  so  far  as  he  could  all  means  of  government.  For 
a  few  days  there  was  a  wild  burst  of  panic  and  outrage  in 
London,  but  the  orderly  instinct  of  the  people  soon  reas- 
aerted  itself,  The  Lords  who  were  at  the  moment  in  the 
capital  provided  on  their  own  authority  as  Privy  Councillors 
for  the  more  pressing  needs  of  administration,  and  quietly 
resigned  their  authority  into  William's  hands  on  his 
arrivaL  The  difficulty  which  arose  from  the  absence  of 
any  person  legally  authorized  to  call  Parliament  together 
was  got  over  by  convoking  the  House  of  Peers,  and  forming 
a  second  body  of  all  members  who  had  sat  in  the  Commons 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  logpther  with  the 
Aldermen  and  Common  Councillors  of  London.  Both 
bodies  requested  William  to  take  on  himself  the  pro- 
visional government  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  issue  circular 
letters  inviting  the  electors  of  every  town  and  counly  to 
send  up  representatives  to  a  Convention  wliich  met 
on  the  22nd  of  January,.  1689,  In  the  new  Conven- 
tion both  Houses  were  found  equally  resolvud  against 
any  recall  of  or  negotiation  with  the  fallen  King.  They 
were  united  in  entrusting  a  provisional  authority  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  But  with  this  step  their  unanimity 
ended.  Tiie  Whigs,  who  formed  a  majoritj'  in  the  Com- 
mons, voted  a  resolution  wtiich,  illogical  and  incon- 
sistent as  it  seemed,  was  well  adapted  to  unite  in  its 
favour  every  element  of  the  opposition  to  James,  the 
Churchman  who  was  simply  scared  by  his  bigotry,  the  Tory 
who  doubted  the  right  of  a  nation  to  depose  its  King,  the 
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Chap.  IIL  Whig  who  held  the  theory  of  a  contract  between  King  and 
TiuTFall  People.  They  voted  that  King  James,  "having  endeavoured 
a^i^  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  this  kuigdom  by  breaking  the 
original  contract  between  King  and  People,  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  having  violated 
the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out 
of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  Government,  and  that 
the  throne  is  thereby  vacant."  But  in  the  Lords  where  the 
Tories  were  still  in  the  ascendant  the  resolution  was  fiercely 
debated.  Archbishop  Sancroft  with  the  high  Tories  held 
that  no  crime  could  bring  about  a  forfeiture  of  the  crown 
and  that  James  still  remained  King,  but  that  his  tyranny 
had  given  the  nation  a  right  to  withdraw  from  him  the 
actual  exercise  of  government  and  to  entrust  his  functions 
to  a  Eegency.  The  moderate  Tories  under  Danby's  guid- 
ance admitted  that  James  had  ceased  to  be  King  but 
denied  that  the  throne  could  be  vacant,  and  contended  that 
from  the  moment  of  his  abdication  the  sovereignty  vested 
in  his  daughter  Mary.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  eloquence 
of  Halifax  backed  the  Whig  peers  in  struggling  for  the 
resolution  of  the  Commons  as  it  stood.  The  plau  of  a 
Eegency  was  lost  by  a  single  vote,  and  Danby*s  scheme  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority. 
Declara-  But  both  the  Tory  courses  found  a  sudden  obstacle  in 
R^\t^  William.  He  declined  to  be  Regent.  He  had  no  mind,  he 
said  to  Danby,  to  be  his  wife's  gentleman-usher.  Mary  on 
the  other  hand  refused  to  accept  the  crown  save  in  con-, 
junction  with  her  husband.  The  two  declarations  put  an 
end  to  the  question,  and  it  was  settled  that  William  and 
Mary  should  be  acknowledged  as  joint  sovereigns  but  that 
the  actual  administration  should  rest  with  William  alone. 
It  had  been  agreed  throughout  however  that  before  the 
throne  was  filled  up  the  constitutional  liberties-  of  the 
subject  must  be  secured,  A  Parliamentary  Committee  in 
which  the  most  active  member  was  John  Somei's,  a  young 
lawyer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  trial  of  the 
Bishops  and  who  was  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  later 
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hiatory,  drew  up  a  Declaration  of  Kigbts  which  after  soma 
alteratioD5  wiis  adopted  by  the  two  Houses.  The  Declara- 
tion recited  the  miagoverument  of  James,  his  abdication, 
and  the  reaolve  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  assert  tlio 
ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  English  subjects.  It  con- 
demned tis  illegal  hia  establitihment  of  an  ecclesiastical 
commission,  and  his  raising  of  an  army  without  Parliamen- 
tary sanction.  It  denied  the  right  of  any  king  to  suapcnd  or 
dispense  with  IawB,astbey  had  been  sunpeuded  or  dispensed 
with  oflate.or  to  exact  money  save  by  consent  of  Parliament. 
It  asserted  for  the  subject  a  right  to  petition,  to  a  free  choice 
of  representatives  in  Parliament,  and  to  a  pure  and  merciful 
administration  of  justice.  It  declared  the  riglit  of  both 
Houses  to  liberty  of  debate.  It  demanded  securiljtts  for 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  by  all  Protestants,  and 
bound  the  new  sovereign  to  maintain  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion as  well  as  the  laws  and  liberties  of  tlie  nation.  "  We 
do  claim  and  insist  on  the  premises,"  ran  the  Ueclaration, 
"  as  our  imdoubted  rights  and  liberties  ;  encouraged  by  the 
Declaration  of  his  Highness  the  Prince,  we  have  confidence 
that  he  will  perfect  the  deliverance  he  has  begim  and  will 
preserve  our  riglita  against  all  further  injury,"  It  ended 
by  declaring  the  I'rince  and  Princess  of  Orange  King 
and  Queen  of  England.  The  Declaration  was  presented  to 
William  and  Mary  on  the  13th  of  I'ebruary  by  the  tw_o 
Houses  in  the  Banqueting  Room  at  Whitehall,  and  at  the 
close  of  its  recital  Halifax,  in  the  name  of  the  Estates  of 
the  Realm,  prayed  them  to  receive  the  ci'own.  W'iUism 
accepted  the  ofler  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  hia  wife 
and  declared  in  a  few  words  the  resohv  of  both  to  maintain 
the  laws  and  to  govern  by  advice  of  Parliament 

But  William's  eyes  were  fixed  less  on  England  than  on 
Earo|>e.  Hia  expedition  had  had  in  bis  own  eyes  a 
European  rather  than  an  English  aim,  and  in  liis  ac- 
ceptance of  the  crown  he  had  been  moved  not  eo  much 
by  personal  ambition  as  by  the  prospect  which  offered 
itself  of  firmly  knitting  together  England    and  Holland, 
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Chap.  III.  the  two  great  Protestant  powers  whose  fleets  held  the 
Thriall  mastery  of  the  sea.  But  the  advance  from  such  a  union  to 
the  formation  of  the  European  alliance  against  France  on 
which  he  was  bent  was  a  step  that  still  had  to  be  made. 
Already  indeed  his  action  in  England  had  told  decisively 
on  the  contest.  The  blunder  of  Lewis  in  choosing  German/ 
instead  of  Holland  for  his  point  of  attack  had  been  all 
but  atoned  for  by  the  brilliant  successes  with  which  he 
opened  the  war.  The  whole  country  west  of  the  Rhine 
fell  at  once  into  his  hands ;  his  armies  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Palatinate,  and  penetrated  even  to  Wiirtem- 
berg.  The  hopes  of  the  French  King  indeed  had  never 
been  higher  than  at  the  moment  when  the  arrival  of  James 
at  St.  Germains  dashed  all  hope  to  the  ground.  Lewis  was 
at  once  thrown  back  on  a  war  of  defence,  and  the  brutal 
ravages  which  marked  the  retreat  of  his  armies  from  the 
Rhine  revealed  the  bitterness  with  which  his  pride  stooped 
to  the  necessity. 

But  his  reception  of  James  at  St.  Germains  as  still  King 
of  England  gave  fresh  force  to  William's  efforts.  It  was 
yet  doubtful  whether  William  would  be  able  to  bring 
England  to  a  hearty  cooperation  in  the  struggle  against 
French  ambition.  But  whatever  reluctance  there  might 
have  been  to  follow  him  in  an  attack  on  France  with 
tjie  view  of  saving  the  liberties  of  Europe  the  stoutest  Tory 
had  none  in  following  him  in  such  an  attack  when  it  meant 
simply  self-defence  against  a  French  restoration  of  the 
Stuait  King  at  the  cost  of  English  freedom.  It  was  with 
universal  approval  that  the  English  Government  declared 
war  against  Lewis.  It  was  soon  followed  in  this  step  by 
Holland,  and  the  two  countries  at  once  agreed  to  stand  by 
one  another  in  their  struggle  against  France.  But  it  was 
more  difficult  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  House  of  Austria  in  Germany  and  Spain,  reluctant 
as  they  were  to  join  the  Protestant  powers  in  league  against 
a  Catholic  King.  Spain  however  was  forced  by  Lewis  into 
war,  for  he  aimed  at  the  Netherlands  as  his  especial  prey ; 
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The  adhesiun  of  these  powers  in  the  spring  of  1689  com-  tees. 
pleted  the  Graud  Alliiince  of  the  European  powers  which  *7^- 
William  haJ  designed;  audthe  union  ofSavoy  with  the  ollies  Scotlajuil 
girt  France  in  on  every  side  save  that  of  Switzerland  with  a  j{eiv,iu. 
ring  of  fota.  Lewis  was  left  without  a  single  ally  save  the  (ion. 
Turk ;  for  thoug)i  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  stood  aloof 
from  the  confederacy  of  Europe  their  neutrality  was  un- 
friendly to  bini.  But  the  energy  and  quickness  of  movement 
which  sprang  from  the  concentration  of  the  power  of  France 
in  a  single  hand  still  left  the  contest  an  equal  one.  The  Em- 
pire was  slow  to  move  ;  the  court  of  Vienna  was  distracted 
with  a  war  against  the  Turks ;  Spain  was  all  but  powerless ; 
Holland  and  England  were  alone  earnest  in  the  stru^le, 
and  England  could  as  yet  give  little  aid  in  it.  One  English 
brigade  indeed,  formed  from  the  regiments  raised  by  James, 
joined  the  Dutch  army  on  the  Sambre,  and  distinguished 
itself  under  Churchill,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his 
treason  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Marlborough,  in  a  brisk 
skirmish  with  the  enemy  at  Walcourt  liut  for  the  bulk 
of  his  foi'ces  William  Lad  as  yet  grave  work  to  do  at  home. 
In  England  not  a  sword  had  been  drawn  for  James.  In 
Scotland  his  tyranny  had  been  yet  greater  than  in  England, 
and  so  far  as  tJie  Lowlands  went  the  fall  of  his  tyranny 
was  as  rapid  and  comp1t.-te.  No  sooner  had  ho  called  his 
troops  southward  to  meet  William's  invasion  than  Edin- 
burgh ro.se  in  revolt  The  western  peasants  were  at  once 
up  in  arms ;  and  the  Episcopalian  clorgy,  who  had  been  the 
instruments  of  the  Stuart  misgovernment  ever  since  the 
Itestoration,  were  rabbled  and  driven  from  their  parsonages 
in  every  parisli.  The  news  of  these  disorders  forced 
William  to  act,  though  he  was  without  a  show  of  legal 
authority  over  Scotland,  On  the  advice  of  the  Scotch 
Lords  present  in  London  he  ventured  to  simimon  a  Con- 
vention   similar    to  that  which  had   been   snmnioned  in 
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Chap.  in.  England,  and  on  his  own  responsibility  to  set  aside  the 
ThTFaU  laws  passed  by  the  **  Drunken  ParUament "  of  the  Ee- 
8^1^.  storation  which  excluded  Presbyterians  from  the  Scotch 
Parliament.  This  Convention  resolved  that  James  had 
forfeited  the  crown  by  misgovemment,  and  offered  it  to 
William  and  Mary.  The  offer  was  accompanied  by  a  Claim 
of  Right  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Declaration  of  Bights 
to  which  the  two  sovereigns  had  consented  in  England,  but 
closing  with  a  demand  for  the  abolition  of  Prelacy.  •  Both 
crown  and  claim  were  accepted,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Scotch  regiments  which  William  had  brought  from  Hol- 
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land  gave  strength  to  the  new  Government. 

Its  strength  was  to  be  roughly  tested.  On  the  revolt  of 
the  capital  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  whose  cruelties 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Western  Covenanters  had  been 
rewarded  by  high  command  in  the  Scotch  army  and  by  the 
title  of  Viscount  Dundee,  withdrew  with  a  few  troopers 
from  Edinburgh  to  the  Highlands  and  appealed  to  the 
clans.  In  the  Highlands  nothing  was  known  of  English 
government  or  misgovemment:  all  that  the  Revolution 
meant  to  a  Highlander  was  the  restoration  of  the  House 
of  Argyle.  To  many  of  the  clans  it  meant  the  restora- 
tion of  lands  which  had  been  granted  them  on  the  EarVs 
attainder ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  Macdonalds,  the  Macleans,  the 
Camerons,  who  were  as  ready  to  join  Dundee  in  fighting 
the  Campbells  and  the  Government  which  upheld  them 
as  they  had  been  ready  to  join  Montrose  in  the  same  cause 
forty  years  before,  was  quickened  by  a  reluctance  to  dis- 
gorge their  spoil.  They  were  soon  in  arms.  William's 
Scotch  regiments  under  General  Mackay  were  sent  to  sup- 
press the  rising ;  but  as  they  climbed  the  pass  of  Killie- 
crankie  on  the  27th  of  July  1689  Dundee  charged 
them  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  clansmen  and  swept 
them  in  headlong  rout  down  the  glen.  His  death  in 
the  moment  of  victory  broke  however  the  only  bond 
which  held  the  Highlanders  together,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  host  which  had  spread  terror  through  the  Lowlands 
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melted  helplessly  aiiray.  In  the  next  aumiiier  Mackay  Chap.  III. 
was  able  to  Ijitild  the  strony  post  of  Fort  William  iii  The  r»ll 
the  very  lieart  of  the  disaflected  country,  and  his  offers  Btaant. 
of  money  and  ptLTiloii  brought  about  the  Bubniiasiuu  of  the  iMa- 
clftns.  '^'*- 

The  work  of  pence  was  sullied  by  an  act  of  cruel  traach-  Mmmtn 
er>'  the  memory  of  which  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  men.  gj^jL- 
.Sir  John  Dalrvmple,  the  Master  of  Stair,  in  whose  hands 
the  govemmeut  of  Scotland  at  this  time  mainly  rested,  had 
hope<l  that  a  refusal  of  the  oath  of  alleji^ance  would  give 
grounds  for  a  wnr  of  extermination  and  fn^e  Scotland  for 
ever  I'i'om  its  dread  of  the  Highlanders.  He  had  provide*!  for 
the  expected  refusal  by  orders  of  a  ruthless  severity.  "  Your 
troops,"  he  wrote  to  the  officer  in  command,  "  will  dostrfiy 
entirely  the  country  of  Loclialter,  Loclieil's  lands,  Keppoch's, 
Glengarry's,  and  Gleucoe's.  Your  powers  nhaU  be  lai'ge 
enough.  I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not  tiwuble  the  Govern- 
ment with  priaouera"  But  his  hopes  were  disappointed 
by  the  readiness  with  which  the  clans  accepted  the  offers 
of  the  Goveninient.  All  submitted  in  good  time  save 
Mat'doiudd  of  01encx)e,  whose  pride  delayed  his  taking  of 
the  oath  til!  six  days  after  the  lute^tt  date  fixed  by  the 
proclamation.  Foiled  in  bis  larger  hopes  of  destruction 
Dalrymple  seized  eagerly  on  the  pretext  given  by  Mac- 
donald,  and  an  onler  "  for  the  extirpation  of  that  sect  of 
rob)'ers"  was  laid  before  M'illiam  and  received  the  royal 
signature.  "  Tlie  work,"  wrote  the  Master  of  Stair  to 
Colonel  Hamilton  who  undertook  it,  "  must  be  secret  and 
sudden."  The  troops  were  chosen  fnim  among  the  Camp- 
bells, the  deadly  foes  of  the  clansmen  of  Glencoe,  and 
quartered  peacefully  among  the  Macdoiialds  for  twelve 
days  till  all  su.siiieJon  of  thoir  errand  disappeared.  At 
daybreak  on  the  13th  of  February  1092  they  fell  on 
their  hosts,  and  in  a  few  moments  thirty  of  the  clansfolk 
lay  dead  on  the  snow.  The  rest,  sheltered  by  n  Jitorm, 
escaped  to  the  mountains  to  perish  for  the  most  part  of 
Qold   and   hunger,     "The  only  thing  I  regret,"   said  the 
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Chap.  HL  Master  of  Stair,  when  the  news  reached  him,  "  is  that  any 

T^aU    got  away/' 

But  whatever  horror  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe  has  roused 
in  later  days  few  save  Dalrymple  knew  of  it  at  the  time. 
The  peace  of  the  Highlands  enabled  the  work  of  reorgani- 
zation to  go  on  quietly  at  Edinburgh  In  accepting  the 
Claim  of  Eight  with  its  repudiation  of  Prelacy  William 
had  in  effect  restored  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  wliich 
nine-tenths  of  the  Lowland  Scotchmen  clung,  and  its 
restoration  was  accompanied  by  the  re\ival  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  as  a  standard  of  faith  and  by  the  pass- 
ing of  an  Act  which  abolished  lay  patronage.  Against  the 
Toleration  Act  which  the  King  proposed  the  Scotch  Par- 
liament stood  firm.  But  though  the  measure  failed  the 
King  was  as  firm  in  his  purpose  as  the  Parliament.  So 
long  as  he  reigned,  William  declared  in  memorable  words, 
there  should  be  no  persecution  for  conscience  sake.  "  We 
never  could  be  of  that  mind  that  violence  was  suited  to 
the  advancing  of  true  reUgion,  nor  do  we  intend  that  our 
authority  shall  ever  be  a  tool  to  the  irregular  passions  of 
any  party." 

It  was  not  in  Scotland  however  but  in  Ireland  that 
James  and  Lewis  hoped  to  arrest  William's  progress.  Ire- 
land had  long  been  the  object  of  special  attention  on  the 
part  of  James.  In  the  middle  of  his  reign,  when  his  chief 
aim  was  to  provide  against  the  renewed  depression  of  his 
fellow  religionists  at  his  death  by  any  Protestant  successor, 
he  had  resolved  (if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  the 
French  ambassador)  to  place  Ireland  in  such  a  position 
of  independence  that  she  might  sen'e  as  a  refuge  for  his 
CathoUc  subjects.  It  was  with  a  view  to  the  success  of 
tliis  design  that  Lord  Clarendon  was  dismissed  from  the 
Lord-Lieutenancy  and  succeeded  in  the  charge  of  the  island 
by  the  Catholic  Earl  of  Tyrconnell.  The  new  governor, 
who  was  raised  to  a  dukedom,  went  roughly  to  work. 
Every  Englishman  was  turned  out  of  office.  Every  Judge, 
every  Privy  Councillor,  every  Mayor  and  Alderman  of  a 
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borough,  was  required  to  be  a  Catholic  and  aii  IHshDian. 
Tbtf  Irish  army,  raised  to  the  number  of  fifty  tbousn]i<l 
men  and  purged  of  its  Protestant  soldiei's,  was  entrusted 
to  Catliolic  officers.  lu  a  few  months  tJie  English  uscon- 
deiicy  was  overthrown,  and  the  life  and  fortuue  of  tho 
English  settlers  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  natives  on  whom 
they  had  trampled  since  Cromwijll'a  day.  The  King's  fliglit 
and  tlie  agitation  among  the  native  Irisli  at  the  uews  spread 
panic  tlierefore  tlirough  the  island.  Another  massacre  was 
believed  to  be  at  band;  and  fifteen  huntlred  I'rotestant 
families,  chiefly  from  the  south,  fled  in  terror  over  sea. 
The  Pnitestauts  of  the  north  on  the  other  hand  drew 
together  at  Eiiniskillen  and  Londonderry,  and  prepared  for 
self-defence.  The  outbreak  however  was  still  delayed,  and 
for  two  months  Tyrcouuell  intrigued  witli  WilUom's  Govern- 
ment. But  his  aim  was  simply  to  gain  time.  He  was  at 
this  very  moment  indeed  inviting  James  to  return  to  Irehind, 
and  assuring  bim  of  his  fidelity.  To  James  tliis  call  pro- 
mised the  aid  of  an  army  which  would  enable  him  to  help 
the  Scotch  rising  aud  to  effect  a  lauding  in  England,  while 
Lewis  saw  in  it  the  means  of  diverting  William  fi'om  ^ving 
effectual  aid  to  the  Grand  Alliance.  A  staff  of  French 
ottiuera  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  supply  of  money 
was  placed  therefore  at  the  service  of  the  exiled  King,  and 
the  news  of  hia  coming  no  sooner  reached  Dublin  at  the 
opeuing  of  1689  than  Tyrconnell  threw  off  the  mask.  A 
flag  was  hoisted  over  Dublin  Castle  with  the  wortls  em- 
broidered on  its  folds  "  Now  or  Never,"  The  signal  called 
CTery  Catholic  to  arms.  The  maddened  Irishmen  flung 
themselves  on  the  plunder  wliich  their  masters  had  left 
and  iu  a  few  weeks  havoc  was  done,  the  Freneli  envoy  told 
Lewis,  which  it  would  take  years  to  repiu'r. 

It  was  in  this  condition  that  James  found  Ireland  when 
belauded  at  Kinaale.  The  rising  of  the  natives  had  already 
baffled  his  phiTis.  To  him  aa  to  Lewis  Ireland  was  simply 
a  basis  of  operations  against  William,  and  whatever  were 
their  hopes  of  a  futun.'  re-storation  of  the  soil  to  its  older  pos- 
VoL.  IV.-4 
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Chap.  ni.  sessors  both  kings  were  equally  anxious  that  no  strife  of 
TbA~Ftll    races  should  at  this  moment  interrupt  their  plans  of  an  in- 
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vasion  of  England  with  the  fifty  thousand  soldiers  that  Tyr- 
connell  was  said  to  have  at  liis  disposal.  But  long  ere  James 
landed  the  war  of  races  had  already  begun.    To  Tyrconnell 
indeed  and  the  Irish  leaders  the  King's  plans  were  utterly  dis- 
tasteful. They  had  no  wish  for  an  invasion  and  conquest  of 
England  which  would  replace  Ireland  again  in  its  position 
of  dependence.     Their  policy  was  simply  that  of  Ireland  for 
the  Jrish,  and  the  first  step  in  such  a  policy  was  to  drive  out 
the  Englishmen  who  still  stood  at  bay  in  Ulster.     Half  of 
Tyrconnell's  army  therefore  had  already  been  sent  against 
Londonderry,  where  the  bulk  of  the  fugitives  found  shelter 
behind  a  weak  wall,  manned   by  a  few  old  guns  and 
destitute  even  of  a  ditch.     But  the  seven  thousand  des- 
perate Englishmen  behind  the  wall  made  up  for  its  weak- 
ness.   They  rejected  with  firmness  the  offers  of  James, 
who  was  still  anxious  to  free  his  hands  from  a  strife  which 
broke  his  plans.     They  kept  up  their  fire  even  when  the 
neighbouring  Protestants  with  their  women  and  children 
were  brutally  driven  under  their  walls  and  placed  in  the 
way  of  their  gims.    So  fierce  were  their  sallies,  so  crushing 
the  repulse  of  his  attack  that  the  King's  general,  Hamilton, 
at  last  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.     The  Protestants 
died  of  hunger  in  the  streets  and  of  the  fever  which  comes 
of  hunger,  but  the  cry  of  the  town  was  still  "  No  Sur- 
render.*'    The  siege  had  lasted  a  hundred  and  five  days 
and  only  two  days'  food  remained  in  Londonderry  when 
on  the  28th  of  July  an  English  ship  broke  the  boom  across 
the  river,  and  the  besiegers  sullenly  withdrew. 

Their  defeat  was  turned  into  a  rout  by  the  men  of  Ennis- 
kiUen  wlio  struggled  through  a  bog  to  charge  an  Irish  force 
of  double  their  number  at  Newtown  Butler,  and  drove  horse 
and  foot  before  them  in  a  panic  which  soon  spread  through 
Hamilton's  whole  army.  The  routed  soldiers  fell  back  on 
Dublin  where  James  lay  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the 
frenzied   Parliament  which  he  had  summoned.     Every 
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member  returned  was  an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic,  and 
tlieir  one  aim  was  to  undo  the  successive  confiscations 
wliifh  had  given  the  soil  to  English  settlers  and  to  f;L't 
hack  Ireland  for  the  Irish.  The  Act  of  Settlement  on 
which  all  title  to  property  rested  was  at  once  repealed 
in  spite  of  the  King's  reluctance.  He  wns  told  indeed 
bluntly  that  if  he  did  not  do  Ireland  justice  not  an  Irish- 
man would  fight  for  him.  It  was  to  strengthen  this  work 
by  ensuring  tlie  legal  forfeiture  of  their  lands  that  three 
thousand  Protestants  of  name  and  fortune  were  massed 
together  in  the  liugest  Bill  of  Attainder  wliich  the  world 
has  seen.  To  the  bitter  memory  of  past  wrongs  was  added 
the  fury  of  religious  bigotry.  In  spite  of  the  King's  pro- 
mise of  rehgions  freedom  the  Protestant  clergy  were  every- 
where driven  from  their  parsouages.  Fellows  and  scholars 
were  turned  out  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  French  envoy, 
the  Count  of  Avnux,  dared  even,  to  propose  that  if  any  Pro- 
testant rising  took  place  on  the  English  descent,  as  was 
expected,  it  shoidd  he  met  by  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  who  still  lingered  in  the  districts  wluch  had 
submitted  to  James.  To  his  credit  the  King  shrank 
horror-struck  from  the  proposal.  "  I  cannot  be  so  cruel," 
be  said,  "  as  to  cut  their  throats  while  they  live  peaceably 
under  my  government"  "  Mercy  to  Protestants,"  was  the 
cold  reply,  "  is  cruelty  to  Catholics." 

I'he  long  agony  of  Loiidonderr)'  was  invaluable  to 
England  r  it  foiled  the  King's  hopes  of  an  invasion  which 
would  have  roused  a  fresh  civil  war,  and  gave  the  new 
Government  time  to  breathe.  Time  was  indeed  sorely 
needed.  Through  the  proscription  and  bloodshed  of  the 
new  Irish  rule  William  was  forced  to  look  helplessly  on. 
The  beat  troops  in  the  army  wliich  had  been  mustered  at 
Hounslow  had  been  sent  with  Marlborough  to  the  Sambre, 
and  the  political  embarrassments  which  grew  up  aroimd 
the  new  Government  made  it  impossible  to  spare  a  man  of 
those  who  remained  at  home.  The  great  ends  of  the 
lievolution  were  indeed  secured,  even  amidst  the  confusion 
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Chap.  III.  and   intrigue  which  we  shall   have   to   describe,  by  the 
common  consent  of  all.     On  the  great  questions  of  civil 
liberty  Whig  and  Tory  were  now  at  one.     The  Declaration 
of  Eights  was  turned  into  the  Bill  of  Eights  by  the  Con- 
vention which  had  now  become  a  Parliament,  and  the 
passing  of  this  measure  in  1689  restored  to  the  monarchy 
the  character  which  it  had  lost  under  the  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts.     The  right  of  the  people  through  its  representa- 
tives to  depose  the  King,  to  change  the  order  of  succession, 
and  to  set  on  the  throne  whom   they  would,  was  now 
established.      All  claim   of  Divine  Eight  or  hereditary 
right  independent  of  the  law  was  formally  put  an  end  to 
by  the  election  of  William  and  Mary.     Since  their  day 
no  English  sovereign  has  been  able  to  advance  any  claim 
to  the  crown  save  a  claim  which  rested  on  a  particular 
clause  in  a  particular  Act  of  Parliament.     William,  Mary, 
and  Anne,  were  sovereigns  simply  by  virtue  of  the  Bill  of 
Eights.     George  the  First  and  his  successors  have  been 
sovereigns  solely  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.     An 
English   monarch   is   now   as  much   the  creature   of  an 
Act   of   Parliament    as  the    pettiest   tax-gatherer  in  his 
realm. 

Nor  was  the  older  character  of  the  kingship  alone  re- 
stored. The  older  constitution  returned  with  it.  Bitter  ex- 
perience had  taught  England  the  need  of  restoring  to  the 
Parliament  its  absolute  power  over  taxation.  The  grant  of 
revenue  for  life  to  the  last  two  kings  had  been  the  secret 
of  their  anti-national  policy,  and  tlie  first  act  of  the  new 
legislature  was  to  restrict  the  grant  of  the  royal  revenue 
to  a  term  of  four  years.  William  was  bitterly  galled  by 
the  provision.  "  The  gentlemen  of  England  trusted  King 
James,"  he  said,  "  who  was  an  enemy  of  their  religion  and 
their  laws,  and  they  will  not  trust  me,  by  whom  their 
religion  and  their  laws  have  been  preserved."  But  the 
only  change  brought  about  in  the  Parliament  by  this  burst 
of  royal  anger  was  a  resolve  henceforth  to  make  the  vote 
of  supplies  an  annual  one,  a  resolve  which,  in  spite  of  the 
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slight  cliangea  introduced  by  the  next  Tory  Puiliainent, 
eoon  became  aa  invariable  rule.  A  change  ol'  aliao^t  as 
great  impurtance  established  the  control  ol'  I'arliunu'nt 
over  the  army.  Tlie  hatred  to  a  standing  army  which  had 
begun  Tinrler  Cromwell  had  only  deepened  under  .lumes  ; 
but  witli  the  continental  war  the  existence  of  an  army  was 
a  necessity.  As  yet  however  it  was  a  force  which  had 
no  legal  existence.  The  soldier  was  simply  an  ordinary 
subject;  there  were  no  legal  means  of  punishing  strictly 
military  offences  or  of  providing  for  military  discipline: 
and  the  assumed  power  of  billeting  soldiers  in  private 
houses  had  been  taken  away  by  the  law.  The  dilficull^ 
both  of  Parliament  and  the  army  was  met  by  a  Mutiny 
Act.  The  powers  requisite  for  discipline  in  the  army  were 
conferred  by  Parliament  on  its  officers,  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  pay  of  the  force,  but  both  pay  and  disci- 
pUnary  powers  were  granted  only  for  a  single,  year. 

The  Mutiny  Act,  like  the  grant  of  supplies,  has  remained 
annual  ever  since  the  Revolution ;  and  as  it  is  ini[>ossih1e 
for  the  State  to  exist  without  supplies  or  for  the  army  to 
exist  without  discipline  and  pay  the  annual  assembly  of 
Parliament  has  become  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity. 
The  greate-st  constitutional  change  which  our  history  has 
witnessed  was  thus  brought  about  in  an  indirect  but 
perfectly  efficient  way.  The  dangers  which  experience  had 
lately  shown  lay  in  the  Parliament  itself  were  met  with 
far  leas  skill.  Under  Charles  the  Second  England  had  seen 
a  Parliament,  which  had  been  retnmed  in  a  moment  of  re- 
action, maintained  without  fresh  election  for  eighteen  years. 
A  Triennial  Bill  which  limited  the  duration  of  a  Parlia- 
ment to  three  was  passed  with  little  opposition,  but  fell 
before  the  dislike  and  veto  of  Willhim.  To  counteract  the 
intluence  which  a  king  might  obtain  by  crowding  the  Com- 
mons witli  officials  provpti  a  yet  harder  task.  A  Place 
Bill  which  excluded  all  persons  in  the  employment  of 
the  State  from  a  seat  in  Parliament  was  defeated,  and 
wisely  defeated,  in  the  Lords.     The  modern  course  of  pro- 
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viding  against  a  pressure  from  the  Court  or  the  adminis- 
tration by  excluding  all  minor  officials,  but  of  preserving 
the  hold  of  Parliament  over  the  great  officers  of  State  by 
admitting  them  into  its  body,  seems  as  yet  to  have 
occurred  to  nobody.  It  is  equally  strange  that  while  vin- 
dicating its  right  of  Parliamentary  control  over  the  public 
revenue  and  the  army  the  Bill  of  Eights  should  have 
left  by  its  silence  the  control  of  trade  to  the  Crown.  It 
was  only  a  few  years  later,  in  the  discussions  on  the 
charter  granted  to  the  East  India  Company,  that  the 
Houses  silently  claimed  and  obtained  the  right  of  regu- 
lating English  commerce. 

The  religious  results  of  the  Eevolution  were  hardly  less 
weighty  than  the  political.  In  the  common  struggle 
against  Catholicism  Churchman  and  Nonconformist  had 
found  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  strangely  at  one  ;  and 
schemes  of  Comprehension  became  suddenly  popular.  But 
with  the  fall  of  James  the  union  of  the  two  bodies  abruptly 
ceased;  and  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Scotland,  together  with  the  **  rabbling  "  of  the  Episco- 
palian clergy  in  its  western  shires,  revived  the  old  bitter- 
ness of  the  clergy  towards  the  dissidents.  The  Convoca- 
tion rejected  the  scheme  of  the  Latitudinarians  for  such 
modifications  of  the  Pmyer-book  as  would  render  possible 
a  return  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  a  Comprehension  Bill 
which  was  introduced  into  Parliament  failed  to  pass  in 
spite  of  the  King's  strenuous  support.  William's  attempt 
to  partially  admit  Dissenteis  to  civil  equality  by  a  repeal 
of  the  Corporation  Act  proved  equally  fruitless.  Active 
persecution  however  had  now  become  distasteful  to  all ; 
the  pledge  of  religious  liberty  given  to  the  Nonconformists 
to  ensure  their  aid  in  the  Eevolution  had  to  be  redeemed; 
and  the  passing  of  a  Toleration  Act  in  1689  practically 
established  freedom  of  worship.  Whatever  the  religious 
effect  of  this  failure  of  the  Latitudinarian  schemes  may 
have  been  its  political  effect  has  been  of  the  highest  value. 
At  no  time  had  the  Church  been  so  strong  or  so  popular 
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as  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  reconciliatioQ  of  the  Noneon-  ( 
formiats  would  have  doubled  its  streugth.  It  is  doulitrd 
whether  the  disincliiiatiou  to  all  political  change  which 
has  chiiruct«nsed  it  during  the  last  two  hundred  years 
would  have  lieen  affected  by  such  a  change ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  power  of  opposition  which  it  haa  wielded 
would  have  been  enormously  increased.  As  it  was.  the 
Toleration  Act  eatabliabed  a  group  of  religious  bodies 
whose  religious  opposition  to  the  Church  forced  them  to 
support  the  measures  of  progress  which  the  Cliurch  op- 
poseii.  With  religious  forces  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other  England  has  escaped  the  gieat  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  nations  where  the  cause  of  religion  haa  become 
ideutilied  with  that  of  political  reaction. 

A  secession  from  witliiu  its  own  ranks  weakened  the 
Church  still  more.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  Right  had  a 
strong  hold  on  the  body  of  the  clei^  though  they  had  been 
driven  from  their  other  favourite  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, and  the  requiremeut  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
sovereigns  from  all  persons  cvereising  public  functions  was 
resented  as  an  intolerable  wrong  by  almost  every  parson. 
The  whole  bench  of  bishops  resolved,  though  to  no  purpose, 
that  I'arliament  had  no  right  to  impose  such  an  oath  on 
the  clergy.  Sancroft,  the  jVrctbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
a  few  prelates  ami  a  large  number  of  the  liigher  clei^ 
absolutely  refusetl  the  oath  when  it  was  imposed,  treated 
all  who  took  it  as  schismatic!*,  and  on  their  deprivation  by 
Act  of  Parliament  regarded  themselves  and  thetr  ad- 
herents, who  were  known  as  Nonjurors,  as  the  only 
members  of  the  true  Church  of  England.  The  bulk  of 
the  clergy  l)0wed  to  necessity,  but  their  bitteniess  against 
the  new  Government  was  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the 
teligiouB  policy  announced  in  this  assertion  of  the  supre- 
macy of  Parliament  over  the  Church  and  the  deposition 
of  bishops  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  It  was  fanued 
into  yet  fiercer  flame  by  the  choice  of  successors  to  the 
nonjuriug  prelates.   The  new  bishops  were  men  of  learning 
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Chap.  IIL  and  piety  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  Latitudinarians 
and  some  of  them  Whigs.  Tillotson,  the  new  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  the  foremost  theologian  of  the  school 
of  Chillingworth  and  Hales.  Burnet,  the  new  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  was  as  liberal  as  Tillotson  in  religion  and  more 
liberal  in  politics.  It  was  indeed  only  among  Whigs  and 
Latitudinarians  that  William  and  William's  successors 
could  find  friends  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy ;  and  it  was 
to  these  that  they  were  driven  with  a  few  breaks  here  and 
there  to  entrust  all  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church.  The 
result  was  a  severance  between  the  higher  dignitaries  and 
the  mass  of  the  clergy  which  broke  the  strength  of  the 
Church.  From  the  time  of  William  to  the  time  of  George 
the  Third  its  fiercest  strife  was  w^aged  within  its  own 
ranks.  But  the  resentment  at  the  measure  which  brought 
this  strife  about  already  added  to  the  difficulties  which 
William  had  to  encounter. 

Yet  greater  difficulties  arose  from  the  temper  of  his 
Parliament.  In  the  Commons,  chosen  as  they  had  been  in 
the  first  moment  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  the  bulk  of 
the  members  were  Whigs,  and  their  first  aim  was  to 
redress  the  wrongs  which  the  Whig  party  had  suffered 
during  the  last  two  reigns.  The  attainder  of  Lord  Eussell 
was  reversed.  The  judgments  against  Sidney,  Cornish, 
and  Alice  Lisle  were  annulled.  In  spite  of  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  that  the  sentence  on  Titus  Gates  had  been 
against  law  the  Lords  refused  to  reverse  it,  but  even  Gates 
received  a  pardon  and  a  pension.  The  Whigs  however 
wanted  not  merely  the  redress  of  wrongs  but  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wrong-doers.  Whig  and  Tory  had  been 
united  indeed  by  the  tyranny  of  James ;  both  parties  had 
shared  in  the  Revolution,  and  William  had  striven  to  pro- 
long their  union  by  joining  the  leaders  of  both  in  his  first 
Ministry.  He  named  the  Tory  Earl  of  Danby  Lord 
President,  made  the  Whig  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  Secretary 
of  State,  and  gave  the  Privy  Seal  to  Lord  Halifax,  a 
trimmer  between  the  one  party  and  the  other.    But  save 
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in  a  moment  of  commrjii  oppression  or  common  danger 
nnion  was  impossible.  The  Wliigs  clamoured  for  the 
punishment  of  Tories  who  had  joined  in  the  illegal  acts  of 
Ciiarles  and  of  James,  and  refused  to  pass  the  Bill  of 
General  Indemnity  wliich  William  laid  before  them. 
William  on  the  other  hand  was  resolved  that  no  bloodshed 
or  proscription  slionld  follow  the  revolution  which  had 
placed  him  on  the  throne.  His  temper  was  averse  from 
persecution ;  he  had  no  great  love  for  either  of  the  battling 
parties  ;  and  above  all  he  saw  that  internal  strife  would  be 
fatal  to  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war. 

While  the  cares  of  his  new  throne  were  chaining  him  to 
England  the  confederacy  of  which  he  was  the  guiding  spirit 
was  proving  too  slow  and  too  loosely  compacted  to  cope  with 
the  swift  and  resolute  movements  of  France,  The  armies 
of  LewLs  had  fallen  hack  within  tlieir  own  borders,  but  only 
to  turn  fiercely  at  bay.  Even  the  junction  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  failed  to  assure  them  the  mastery  of  the  seas. 
The  English  navy  was  paralysed  by  the  corruption  which 
prevailed  in  the  public  service,  as  well  as  by  the  sloth  and 
incapacity  of  its  commander.  The  ser\'ice3  of  Admiral 
Herbert  at  the  Revolution  had  been  rewarded  by  the 
earldom  of  Toirlngton  and  the  command  of  the  fleet;  but 
bis  indolence  suffered  tho  seas  to  bo  swept  by  French 
privateers,  and  his  want  of  seamanship  was  shown  in  an 
indecisive  engagement  with  a  French  squadron  in  Eantry 
Bay.  Meanwhile  Lewis  was  straining  every  nerve  to  win 
Ihe  commantl  of  the  Channel ;  the  French  dockyards  were 
turning  out  ship  after  ship,  and  the  galleys  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet  were  brought  round  to  reinforce  the  fleet  at 
Brest  A  French  victory  off  the  English  coast  would  have 
bronght  serious  political  danger ;  for  the  reaction  of  popular 
feelini;  which  had  begun  in  favour  of  James  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  pressure  of  the  war,  by  the  taxation,  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Nonjurors  and  the  discontent  of  the 
clergj'.  by  the  panic  of  the  Tories  at  the  spirit  of  vengeance 
which  broke  out  among  the  triumphant  Whigs,  and  above 
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Chap.  III.  all  by  the  presence  of  James  in  Ireland.  A  new  party, 
that  of  the  Jacobites  or  adherents  of  King  James,  was 
forming  around  the  Nonjurors;  and  it  was  feared  that  a 
Jacobite  risini;  would  follow  the  appearance  of  a  French 
fleet  on  the  coast. 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs  William  judged  rightly  that  to 
yield  to  the  Whig  thirst  for  vengeance  would  have  been  to 
ruin  his  cause.  He  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  issued 
in  his  own  name  a  general  pardon  for  all  political  offences 
under  the  title  of  an  Act  of  Grace.  Bitterly  as  both  measures 
were  resented  by  the  Whigs,  the  result  of  the  elections 
proved  that  William  had  only  expressed  the  general  tem- 
per of  the  nation.  In  the  new  Parliament  which  met  in 
1G90  the  bulk  of  the  itlembers  proved  Tories.  The  boroughs 
had  been  alienated  from  the  Whigs  by  their  refusal  to  pass 
the  Indemnity  and  their  desire  to  secure  the  Corporations 
for  their  own  party  by  driving  from  them  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  Tory  misgovernment  under  Charles  or  James. 
In  the  counties  the  discontent  of  the  clergy  told  as  heavily 
against  the  Whigs ;  and  parson  after  parson  led  his  flock  in 
a  body  to  the  poll.  The  change  of  temper  in  the  Parlia- 
ment necessarily  brought  about  a  change  among  the  king's 
advisers.  William  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  more 
violent  Whigs  among  his  counsellors  and  placed  Danby  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  His  aim  in  this  sudden  change  of  front 
was  not  only  to  meet  the  change  in  the  national  spirit,  but 
to  secure  a  momentary  lull  in  English  faction  which  would 
suffer  him  to  strike  at  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  While 
James  was  King  in  Dublin  the  attempt  to  crush  treason  at 
home  was  a  hopeless  one ;  and  so  urgent  was  the  danger, 
so  precious  every  moment  in  the  present  juncture  of  affairs, 
that  William  could  trust  no  one  to  bring  the  work  as 
sharply  to  an  end  as  was  needful  save  himself.  In  tho 
autumn  of  the  year  1689  the  Duke  of  Schoniberg,  an 
exiled  Huguenot  who  had  followed  William  in  his  expe  • 
dition  to  England  and  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  most 
skilful  captains  of  the  time,  had  been  sent  with  a  small 


force  to  Ulster  to  take  advantage  of  the  panic  wliicb  hod 
followed  the  relief  of  Londonderry.  Jnuies  indeed  was 
111  ready  talking  of  flight,  and  looked  upon  the  );aiiie 
as  hopeless.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Irbh  people  rose 
quickly  from  tlieir  despair,  and  the  didwe's  landing  roused 
the  whole  nation  to  a  fresh  entliusiasm.  The  ranks  of  the 
Irish  army  were  filled  up  at  once,  and  Jamea  was  able  to 
face  the  duke  at  Dmgheda  with  a  force  double  that  of  liis 
opponent.  Schoinbei'y,  whose  men  were  all  raw  recruits 
whom  it  was  hai'dly  possible  to  trust  at  such  odds  in  the 
field,  did  all  that  was  possible  when  he  entrenched  himself 
at  Dundalk  and  held  hia  ground  in  a  camp  where  pesti- 
lence swept  off  half  hia  uumbera 

Winter  at  last  parted  the  two  armies,  and  during  the 
next  six  months  James,  whose  treasury  was  utterly  ex- 
hausted, strove  to  fill  it  by  a  coinage  of  bi-ass  money 
while  his  soldiers  subsisted  hy  sheer  plunder,  William 
meanwhile  waa  toiling  hard  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel to  bring  the  Irish  war  to  an  end.  Schomberg  was 
strengthened  during  the  winter  with  men  and  stores,  and 
when  the  spring  came  hia  force  reached  tliirty  thousand 
men.  Lewis  too  felt  the  importance  of  thtj  coming  struggle. 
Seven  thousand  picked  Frenchmen  uuder  the  Count  of 
Lauzun  were  despatched  to  reinforce  the  army  of  James, 
but  they  had  banlly  arrived  when  William  himself  lauded 
at  CarrickfergiJs  and  pushed  rapidly  with  his  whole  array 
to  the  south.  Hia  columns  soon  caught  sight  of  the  Irish 
forces,  hardly  exceeding  twenty  thousand  men  in  number 
hut  posted  strongly  behind  the  Boyne.  I^tuzun  had  hoped 
by  falling  back  on  Dublin  to  prolong  a  defensive  war,  but 
retreat  was  now  impossible.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  gentle- 
men," AVilliam  cried  with  a  burst  of  delight ;  "  and  if  you 
escape  me  now  the  fault  will  be  mine."  Early  next  morn- 
ing, the  first  of  July  1690,  the  whole  English  army 
plunged  into  the  river.  The  Irish  foot,  who  at  first  fought 
well  broke  in  a  sudden  panic  ns  soon  as  the  passage  of  the 
river  was  eil'ected,  but  the  horse  made  so  gallant  a  stand 
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Chap.  IIL  that  Schornberg  fell  in  repulsing  its  charge  and  for  a  time 
TbeTaU    the  English  centre  was  held  in  check.     With  the  arrival  of 
stoitftf.    William  however  at  the  head  of  his  left  wing  all  was  over. 
1688-     James,  who  had  throughout  been  striving  to  secure  the 
_r*     withdrawal  of  his  troops  to  the  nearest  defile  rather  than 
frankly  to  meet  William's  onset,  abandoned  his  troops  as 
they  fell  back  in  retreat  upon  Dublin,  and  took  ship  at 
Kinsale  for  France. 
/^^  But  though  James  had  fled  in  despair,  and  though  the 

War.  beaten  army  was  forced  by  William's  pursuit  to  abandon 
the  capital,  it  was  still  resolute  to  fight.  The  incapacity  of 
the  Stuart  sovereign  moved  tlie  scorn  even  of  his  followers. 
"  Change  kings  with  us,"  an  Irish  officer  replied  to  an  Eng- 
lishman who  taunted  him  with  the  panic  of  the  Boyne, 
"  change  kings  with  us  and  we  will  fight  you  again."  They 
did  better  in  fighting  without  a  king.  The  French  indeed 
withdrew  scornfully  from  the  routed  army  as  it  turned  at 
bay  beneath  the  walls  of  Limerick.  "  Do  you  call  these 
ramparts  ? "  sneered  Lauzun :  "  the  English  will  need  no 
cannon ;  they  may  batter  them  down  with  roasted  apples." 
But  twenty  thousand  Irish  soldiers  remained  with  Sars- 
field,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer  who  had  seen  service  in 
England  and  abroad ;  and  his  daring  surprise  of  the  English 
ammunition  train,  his  repulse  of  a  desperate  attempt  to 
storm  the  town,  and  the  approach  of  winter  forced  William 
to  raise  the  siege.  Tlie  course  of  the  war  abroad  re- 
called him  to  England,  but  he  was  hardly  gone  when  a 
new  turn  was  given  to  the  struggle  by  one  who  was  quietly 
proving  himself  a  master  in  the  art  of  war.  Churchill, 
rewarded  for  his  opportune  desertion  of  James  with  the 
earldom  of  Marlborough,  had  been  recalled  from  Flanders 
to  command  a  division  which  landed  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. Only  a  few  days  remained  before  the  operations 
were  interrupted  by  the  coming  of  winter,  but  the  few 
days  were  turned  to  good  account.  The  two  ports  by 
which  alone  Ireland  could  receive  supplies  from  France 
fell  into  English  hands.     Cork,  with  five  thousand  men 
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behind  its  walls,  was  taken  in  forty-eigbt  bours.  Kiiisale 
a  few  days  later  shai'ed  tlie  fate  of  Cork.  Winter  indeed 
left  Coiniaught  and  tlie  greater  pait  of  Miinsler  in  Irish 
hands,  the  French  force  remained  untouched,  and  the 
coming  of  a  new  Fri'nch  general,  St  liitth,  with  aims  and 
supplies  encouraged  tlie  insurgents.  But  the  spring  of 
1691  had  hardly  opened  Avhen  Ginkell,  the  new  English 
general,  by  his  seizure  of  Athlone  forced  on  a  battle  with 
the  combined  French  and  Irish  forces  at  Aughrim,  in 
which  St.  Rutli  fell  on  the  lield  and  his  army  was  utterly 
broken. 

The  defeat  lefl  Limerick  alone  in  its  revolt,  and  even 
Sarsfield  bowed  to  the  necessity  of  a  surrender.  Two 
treaties  were  drawn  up  between  the  Irish  and  English 
generals.  By  the  first  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  shoidd  eujoy  such  privileges  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  as  were  consistent  with  law  or  as  they 
had  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Both 
sides  were  of  course  well  aware  that  such  a  treaty  was 
merely  waste  paper,  for  Ginkell  had  no  power  to  conclude 
it  nor  bad  the  Irish  Lords  Justices.  The  latter  indeed 
only  promised  lo  do  all  they  coidd  to  bring  about  its 
ratification  by  Parliament,  and  this  ratification  wag  never 
granted.  By  the  military  treaty  those  of  Sarsfield's  sohiiers 
who  would  were  suffered  to  follow  him  to  France ;  and  ten 
thousand  men,  the  whole  of  bis  force,  chose  exilo  rather  than 
life  in  a  laud  where  all  hope  of  national  freedom  was  lost. 
AVhen  the  wild  cry  of  the  women  who  stood  watching 
their  departure  was  hushed  the  silence  of  death  settled 
down  upon  Ireland.  For  a  luiudrcd  years  the  country 
remained  nt  pe.ice.  but  the  peace  was  a  pence  of  despair. 
No  Englishman  who  loves  what  is  noble  in  the  Knglish 
temper  can  tell  without  sorrow  and  shame  the  story  of 
that  time  of  guilt.  The  work  of  oppression,  it  is  true, 
was  done  not  directly  by  England  but  by  the  Irish  Protest- 
ants, and  the  cruelty  of  their  rule  sprang  in  great  measure 
from  the  sense  of  danger  and  the  almoepbere  of  panic  in 
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Chap.  IIL  which  the  Protestants  lived.      But  if  thoughts  such  as 

TbeTan    these  relieve  the  guilt  of  those  who  oppressed  they  leave 

^^fti.     the  fact  of  oppression  as  dark  as  before.    The  most  terrible 

ia8»-     legal  tyranny  under  which  a  nation   has  ever  groaned 

*Zil^'     avenged  the   rising  under  TyrconnelL      The  conquered 

people,  in  Swift's  bitter  words  of  contempt,  became  "  hewers 

f>f  wood  and  drawers  of  water  "  to  their  conquerors.     Such 

as  the  work  was  however,  it  was  thoroughly  done.    Though 

local  risings  of  these  serfs  perpetually  spread  terror  among 

the  English  settlers  in  Ireland,  all  dream  of  a  national 

revolt  passed  away.    Till  the  very  eve  of  the  French  Eevo- 

lution  Ireland  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  political  danger  and 

anxiety  to  England. 

French        Short  as  the  struggle  of  Ireland  had  been  it  had  served 

Descent    Le^jg  ^qI\^  for  while  William  was  busy  at  the  Boyne  a 

England,  series  of  brilliant  successes  was  restoring  the  fortunes  of 

France.     In  Flanders  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  won  the 

victory  of  Fleurus.      In  Italy  Marshal  Catinat  defeated 

the  Duke  of  Savoy.     A  success  of  even  greater  moment, 

the  last  victory  which  France  was  fated  to  win  at  sea.. 

placed  for  an  instant  the  very  throne  of  William  in  peril. 

William  never  showed  a  cooler  courage  than  in  quitting 

England  to  fight  James  in  Ireland  at  a  moment  when 

the  Jacobites  were  only  looking  for  the  appearance  of  a 

French  fleet  on  the  coast  to  rise  in  revolt.    The  French 

minister  in  fact  huiTied  the  fleet  to  sea  in  the  hope  of 

detaining  William  in  England  by  a  danger  at  home ;  and  he 

had  hardly  set  out  for  Ireland  when  Toiirville,  the  French 

admiral,  appeared  in  the   Channel  with  strict  orders  to 

fight.    Orders  as  strict  had  been  sent  to  the  allied  fleets  to 

engage  even  at  the  risk  of  defeat ;  and  when  Tourvillewas 

met  on  the  30th  of  June  1600  by  the  English  and  Dutch 

fleet  at  Beachy  Head  the  Dutch  division  at  once  engaged. 

Though  utterly  outnumbered  it  fought  stubbornly  in  hope 

of  Herbert's  aid ;  but  Herbert,  whether  from  cowardice  or 

treason,  looked  idly  on  while  his  allies  were  crushed,  and 

withdrew  with  the  English  ships  at  nightfall  to  seek  shelter 
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in  the  Thames.  The  danger  was  as  great  as  the  shanip, 
for  Tourvillo's  victoiy  left  him  master  of  tlie  Channel 
and  his  presence  oil'  the  coast  of  Devon  invited  the 
Jacobites  to  revolt.  But  whatever  the  discontent  of 
Tories  and  Non-jurors  against  William  might  be  all  signs 
of  it  vanished  with  the  landing  of  the  French.  Tiie 
burning  of  Teigninouth  by  Tonrville's  sailors  called  the 
whole  coast  to  arms  ;  and  the  news  of  the  Boyne  put  an 
end  to  all  dreams  of  a  rising  in  favour  of  James, 

The  natural  reaction  against  a  cause  which  looked  for 
foreign  aid  gave  a  new  strength  for  the  moment  to  William 
in  England ;  hut  ill  luck  still  hung  around  the  Grand  Al- 
liance. .So  urgent  was  the  need  for  his  presence  abroad 
that  Wiliiara  left  as  we  have  seen  his  work  in  Ireland 
undone,  and  crossed  in  the  spring  of  1691  to  Flanders. 
It  was  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
that  an  English  king  had  appeared  on  the  Continent  at 
the  head  of  an  English  army.  But  tJie  slowness  of  the 
allies  again  hafBed  William's  hopes.  He  was  forced  to 
look  on  with  a  small  army  while  a  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  closed  suddenly  around  Mons,  the  strongest 
fortress  of  the  Netherlands,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  it  in  the  presence  of  Lewis.  The  humiliation  was  great, 
and  for  the  moment  all  trust  in  William's  fortune  faded 
away.  In  England  the  blow  was  felt  more  heavily  than 
elsewhere.  Tlie  Jacobite  hopes  wliich  had  been  crushed 
by  the  indignation  at  Toun-ille's  descent  woke  up  to  a 
fresh  life.  Leading  Tories,  such  as  Lord  Clarendon  and 
Lord  Dartmouth,  opened  commuuications  with  James; 
and  some  of  the  leading  Whigs  with  the  Eail  of  Shrews- 
bury at  their  head,  angered  at  what  they  regarded  as 
William's  ingratitude,  followed  them  in  their  course.  In 
Lord  Marlborough's  mind  the  state  of  affairs  raised  hopes 
of  a  double  treason.  His  design  was  to  bring  about  a 
revolt  which  would  drive  William  from  the  throne  without 
replacing  James  on  it,  a  revolt  which  would  in  fact  give  the 
crown    to  his  daughter  Anne  whose  affection  for  Marl- 
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Chap.  IIL  borough's  wife  would  place  the  real  government  of  England 
Thjiloi    in  Churchiirs  hands.    A  yet  greater  danger  lay  in  the 
Btumi.    treason  of  Admiral  Eussell  who  had  succeeded  Torrington 
leaa*     in  command  of  the  iieet. 

^Zl^'  Russell's  defection  would  have  removed  the  one  ob- 
Battleof  stacle  to  a  new  attempt  which  James  was  resolved  to 
Hogue.  make  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne  and  which  Lewis 
had  been  brought  to  support.  James  had  never  wavered 
from  his  design  of  returning  to  England  at  the  head 
of  a  foreign  force.  He  abandoned  Ireland  as  soon  as 
his  hopes  of  finding  such  a  force  there  vanished  at  the 
Boyne;  and  from  that  moment  he  had  sought  a  base 
of  invasion  in  France.  Lewis  was  the  more  willing  to 
make  the  trial  that  the  pressure  of  the  war  had  left  few 
troops  in  England.  So  certain  was  he  of  success  that  the 
future  ambassador  to  the  court  of  James  was  already 
nominated,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  sketched  between 
France  and  England.  In  the  beginning  of  1692  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  troops  was  quartered  in  Normandy  in 
readiness  for  a  descent  on  the  English  coast.  Nearly  a 
half  of  this  force  was  composed  of  the  Irish  regiments 
who  had  followed  Sarsfield  into  exile  after  the  surrender 
of  Limerick.  Transports  were  provided  for  their  passage, 
and  Tourville  was  ordered  to  cover  it  with  the  French 
fleet  at  Brest.  Though  Russell  had  twice  as  many  ships 
as  his  opponent  the  belief  in  his  purpose  of  betraying 
William's  cause  was  so  strong  that  Lewis  ordered  Tourville 
to  engage  the  allied  fleets  at  any  disadvantage.  But  what- 
ever Russell's  intrigues  may  have  meant  he  was  no  Herbert. 
All  he  would  promise  was  to  keep  his  fleet  out  of  the 
way  of  hinderuig  a  landing.  But  should  Tourville  engage, 
he  would  promise  nothing.  "  Do  not  think  I  will  let  the 
French  triumph  over  us  in  our  own  seas,"  he  warned  his 
Jacobite  correspondents.  "  If  I  meet  them  I  will  fight 
them,  even  though  King  James  were  on  board."  When 
the  allied  fleet,  which  had  been  ordered  to  the  Norman 
coast,   met  the  French  off   the  heights  of  Barfleur  his 
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fierce  attftck  proved  Russell  true  to  his  word.  Toiirville's  c 
fifty  vessels  were  no  match  for  the  ninety  ships  of  the  ■ 
allies,  and  after  live  hours  of  a  bmve  struggle  the  French 
were  forced  to  fly  along  the  rocky  coast  of  the  Cotentia 
Twenty -two  of  their  vessels  reached  St.  Malo;  thirteen 
anchored  with  Tourville  in  the  bays  of  Cherbourg  and  La 
H(^e  ;  but  their  pursuers  were  soon  upon  Ihem,  and  in  & 
bold  attack  the  English  boats  burnt  ship  after  ship  under 
the  eyes  of  the  French  army. 

All  dread  of  tiie  invasion  was  at  once  at  an  end ;  and  the 
throne  of  William  was  secured  by  the  detection  and  sup- 
pression of  the  Jacobite  conspiracy  at  home  which  the  in- 
vasion WHS  intended  to  support  The  battle  of  La  Hogue  was 
a  death  blow  to  the  project  of  a  Stuart  restoration  by  help 
of  foreign  arms.  Henceforth  English  Jacobitisni  would  have 
to  battle  \uiaided  against  the  throne  of  tlie  Revolution. 
But  the  overthrow  of  the  Jacobite  hopes  was  the  least 
result  of  the  victory.  France  ceased  from  that  moment  to 
exist  as  a  great  naval  power ;  for  though  her  fleet  was 
soon  recruited  to  its  former  strengUi  the  confidence  of 
her  sailors  was  lost,  and  not  even  Tourville  ventured  again 
to  t^mpt  in  battle  the  fortune  of  the  seas,  A  new  hope 
too  dawned  on  the  Grand  Alliance.  The  spell  of  French 
triumph  was  broken.  On  land  indeed  the  French  still 
held  their  old  mastery.  Namur,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe,  surrendered  to  Lewis  a  fyw  days 
after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  An  inroad  into  I»auphin(5 
failed  to  rouse  the  Huguenots  to  revolt,  and  the  Duke  of 
Luxembourg  maintained  the  gloiy  of  the  French  arras  by 
a  victory  over  William  at  Steinkirk.  But  the  battle  was 
ft  useless  butchery  in  which  the  conquerors  lost  as  many 
men  as  the  conquered.  From  that  moment  France  felt 
herself  disheartened  and  exhausted  by  the  vastness  of  her 
efforts.  The  public  misery  was  extreme.  "The  country," 
Fi?nelon  wrote  frankly  to  Lewis,  "is  a  vast  hospital." 
The  tide  too  of  the  war  began  to  turn.  In  1693  the  cam- 
paign of  Lewis  in  the  Netherlands  proved  a  fruitless  one. 
Vol.  IV.— 5 
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Chap.  III.  and  Luxembourg  was  hardly  able  to  befit  ofif  the  fierce 

TlM7aU  attack  of  William  at  Neerwiuden.    For  the  first  time  in 

BtatfU.    his  long  career    of  prosperity  therefore  Lewis  bent  his 

IMS-    pride  to  seek  peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  conquests,  and 

*Ii^     though  the  efifort  was  a  vain  one  it  told  that  the  daring 

hopes  of  French  ambition  were  at  an  end  and  that  the 

work  of  the  Grand  Alliance  was  practically  done. 

The  Its  final  triumph  however  was  in  great  measure  brought 

reianty  of  ^^^^^  ^7  ^  change  which  now  passed  over  the  face  of 
the       English  politics.     In  outer  seeming  the  Eevolution  of  1688 

Commons,  j^^^^j  Q^jy  transferred  the  sovereignty  over  England  from 
James  to  William  and  Mary.  In  actual  fact  it  had  given 
a  powerful  and  decisive  impulse  to  the  great  constitutional 
progress  which  was  transferring  the  sovereignty  from  the 
King  to  the  House  of  Commons.  From  the  moment  when 
its  sole  right  to  tax  the  nation  was  established  by  the  Bill 
of  Eights,  and  when  its  own  resolve  settled  the  practice 
of  granting  none  but  annual  supplies  to  the  Crown,  the 
House  of  Commons  became  the  supreme  power  in  the 
State.  It  was  impossible  permanently  to  suspend  its 
sittings  or  in  the  long  run  to  oppose  its  will  when  either 
course  must  end  in  leaving  the  Government  penniless,  in 
breaking  up  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  suspending  the 
public  S3rvice.  But  though  the  constitutional  change 
was  complete  the  machinery  of  government  was  far  from 
having  adapted  itself  to  the  new  conditions  of  political 
life  which  such  a  change  brought  about.  However  power- 
ful the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  it  had 
no  means  of  bringing  its  will  directly  to  bear  upon  the 
conduct  of  public  aifairs.  The  Ministers  who  had  charge 
of  them  were  not  its  servants,  but  the  servants  of  the  Crown  ; 
it  was  from  the  King  that  they  looked  for  direction,  and 
to  the  King  that  they  held  themselves  responsible.  By 
impeachment  or  more  indirect  means  the  Commons  could 
force  a  King  to  remove  a  Minister  who  contradicted  their 
will ;  but  they  had  no  constitutional  power  to  replace  the 
fallen  statesman  by  a  Minister  who  would  carry  out  their  wilL 


s  result  was  the  growtli  of  a  teniper  in  the  Lower 
House  which  drove  WilUam  and  his  Miuistera  to  despair. 
]t  became  as  con-upt,  as  jealous  of  power,  as  fii;kle  in  its 
resolves  and  factious  in  spirit  aa  bodies  always  become 
whose  conGciousneas  of  the  possession  of  power  is  untcmp- 
ered  by  a  corresponding  consciousness  of  the  practical 
difficulties  or  the  moral  responsibilities  of  the  power  which 
they  possess.  It  grumbled  at  the  ill-success  of  the  war, 
at  the  sufiering  of  the  merchants,  at  the  discontent  of  the 
Churchmen ;  and  it  blamed  the  Crown  and  its  Ministers 
for  all  at  which  it  grumbled.  But  it  was  hard  to  find  out 
what  policy  or  nieflsurea  it  would  have  preferred,  Its  mood 
changed,  as  William  bitterly  complained,  with  every  hour. 
His  own  hold  over  it  grew  leas  day  by  day.  It  was  only 
through  great  pressure  that  he  succeeded  in  defeating  by  a 
majority  of  two  a  Place  Bill  which  would  have  rendered  all 
bis  servants  and  Ministers  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  Com- 
mons, lie  was  obliged  to  use  his  veto  to  defeat  a  Triennial 
Bill  wliich,  as  he  believed,  would  have  destroyed  what 
little  stability  of  purpose  there  was  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. The  Houses  were  iu  fact  without  the  guidance  of 
recognized  leaders,  without  adequate  information,  and  des- 
titute of  that  organization  out  of  which  alone  a  definite 
policy  can  come.  Nothing  Ijetter  proves  the  inborn 
political  capacity  of  the  English  mind  than  that  it  should 
at  once  have  found  a  simple  and  eflective  solution  of  such 
a  difhcully  as  this.  The  credit  of  the  solution  belongs  to 
ft  man  whose  political  character  was  of  the  lowest  type. 
RoV,ert,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  bad  been  a  Minister  in  the 
Inter  days  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and  be  had  remained 
Minister  through  almost  all  the  reign  of  James.  He  had 
held  ofHce  at  last  only  by  compliance  with  the  worst 
tyranny  of  his  master  and  by  a  feigned  conversion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  the  ruin  of  James  was  no 
sooner  certain  than  he  had  secured  pardon  and  pi-otection 
from  William  by  the  betrayal  of  the  master  to  whom  he 
had  sacrificed  his  conscience  and  bis  honour.     Since  the 
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Chap.  HI.  Eevolution  Sunderland  had  striven  only  to  escape  public 
observation  in  a  countrv  retirement,  but  at  this  crisis  he 
came  secretly  forward  to  bring  his  unequalled  sagacity  to 
the  aid  of  the  King.  His  counsel  was  to  recognize  prac- 
tically the  new  power  of  the  Commons  by  choosing 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  exclusively  from  among  the 
members  of  the  party  which  was  strongest  in  the  Lower 
House. 

As  yet  no  Ministry  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term  had  existed.  Each  great  oflBcer  of  State,  Treasurer 
or  Secretary  or  Lord  Privy  Seal,  had  in  theory  been 
independent  of  his  fellow-officers ;  each  was  the  '•  King's 
ser\^ant "  and  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  his  special 
duties  to  the  King  alone.  From  time  to  time  one  Minister, 
like  Clarendon,  might  tower  above  the  rest  and  give  a 
general  direction  to  the  whole  course  of  government,  but 
the  predominance  was  merely  personal  and  never  perma- 
nent ;  and  even  in  such  a  case  there  were  colleagues  who 
were  ready  to  oppose  or  even  impeach  the  statesman  who 
overshadowed  them.  It  was  common  for  a  King  to  choose 
or  dismiss  a  single  Minister  without  any  communication 
w^ith  the  rest ;  and  so  far  was  even  William  from  aiming  at 
ministerial  unity  that  he  had  striven  to  reproduce  in  the 
Cabinet  itself  the  balance  of  parties  which  prevailed  outside 
it.  Sunderland's  plan  aimed  at  replacing  these  independent 
Ministers  by  a  homogeneous  Ministry,  chosen  from  the 
same  party,  representing  the  same  sentiments,  and  bound 
together  for  common  action  by  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  loyalty  to  the  party  to  which  it  belonged.  Not  only  was 
such  a  plan  likely  to  secure  a  unity  of  administration  w^iich 
had  been  unknown  till  then,  but  it  gave  an  organization  to 
the  House  of  Commons  w^hich  it  had  never  had  before. 
Tlie  Ministers  who  were  representatives  of  the  majority 
of  its  members  became  the  natural  leaders  of  the  House. 
Small  factions  were  drawn  together  into  the  two  great 
parties  which  supported  or  opposed  the  Ministry  of  the 
Crown.     Above   all   it   brought   about  in   the  simplest 


possible 

long  vexed  iKith  Kings  aud  Commons.  The  new  Ministers 
ceased  in  all  but  name  to  be  the  King's  servants.  Thpy 
became  simply  an  Executive  Committee  representing  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  Huuae  of  Commons,  and  capable 
of  bein^'  easily  set  aside  by  it  and  replaced  Iiy  a  similar 
Committee  whenever  the  balance  of  power  shifted  from  one 
side  of  the  House  to  the  other. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  system  of  representative 
government  which  has  gone  on  from  Sunderland's  day  to 
our  own.  But  though  William  showed  his  own  political 
genius  in  understanding  and  adopting  Sunderland's  plan, 
it  was  only  slowly  and  tentatively  that  he  ventured  to 
carry  it  out  in  practice.  In  spite  of  the  temporary  reaction 
Sunderland  believed  that  the  balance  of  political  power 
was  really  on  the  side  of  the  Whiga.  Not  only  were  they 
the  natural  representatives  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  supporters  of  the  war,  but  they  stood  far 
above  their  oppouents  in  parliamentary  and  administrative 
talent.  At  their  head  stood  a  group  of  statesmen  whose 
close  union  in  thought  and  action  gained  them  the  name 
of  the  Junto.  Russt-ll,  as  yet  the  most  prominent  of  these, 
was  the  victor  of  La  Hoguc ;  John  Somers  was  an  advocate 
who  had  sprung  into  fame  by  his  defence  of  the  Seven 
Bishops  ;  I^rd  WTiarton  was  known  as  the  most  dexterous 
and  unscrupulous  of  party  managers  ;  and  Montague  was 
fast  making  a  reputation  as  the  ablest  of  English  finan- 
ciers. In  spite  of  such  considerations  however  it  is 
doubtful  whether  William  would  have  thrown  himself 
into  the  hands  of  a  purely  WTiig  Ministry  but  for  the 
attitude  which  the  Tories  took  towards  the  war.  Ex- 
hausted as  France  was  the  war  still  languished  and  the 
allies  still  failed  to  win  a  single  victory.  Meanwhile 
English  trade  was  all  but  ruined  by  the  French  privateers 
and  the  nation  stood  aghast  at  the  growth  of  taxation. 
The  Tories,  always  cold  in  their  support  of  the  Grand 
Alliance,  now   became  eager  for  peace.      The  Whigs  on 
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Jbap.  rti.  the  other  hand  remained  resolute  in  their  support  of  the 
njTaii   war. 

naSnt.  William,  in  whoae  mind  the  contest  with  Fi-ance  -was 
teia-  the  first  object,  was  thus  driven  slowly  to  follow  Sun- 
^Z}^'  derland's  advice.  Already  in  1694  indeed  Montague 
^*^  established  his  political  position  and  weakened  that  of  the 
"  '  Tory  Ministers  by  his  success  in  a  great  financial  measure 
which  at  once  relieved  the  pressure  of  taxation  and  added 
strength  to  the  new  monarchy.  The  war  could  be  kept  up 
only  by  loans :  and  loans  were  still  raised  in  England  by 
personal  appeal  to  a  few  Loudon  goldsmiths  in  whose  hands 
men  placed  money  for  investment.  But  the  baiikraptcioa 
which  followed  the  closing  of  the  Exchequer  by  the  Cabal 
had  shaken  public  confidence  in  the  goldsmiths,  while  the 
dread  of  a  restoratioa  of  James  made  these  capitalists 
appear  shy  of  the  Ministers'  appeals  for  aid.  Money 
therefore  could  only  he  raised  in  scanty  quantilieB  and  at 
a  heavy  loss.  In  this  enietgency  Montague  came  forward 
with  a  plan  which  had  been  previously  suggested  by  a 
Scotchman,  William  Paterson,  for  the  creation  of  a  Kationsl 
Bank  such  as  alittady  existed  in  Holland  and  in  Genoa. 
While  serving  as  an  ordinary  hank  for  the  supply  of  capital 
to  commercial  enterprises  the  Bank  of  England,  as  the 
new  institution  was  called,  was  in  reality  an  instrument 
for  procuring  loans  from  the  people  at  large  by  the  formal 
pledge  of  the  state  to  repay  the  money  advanced  on 
the  demand  of  the  lender.  For  this  purpose  a  loon  of 
£1,200,000  was  thrown  open  to  public  subscription ;  end 
the  subscribers  to  it  were  formed  into  a  chartered  com- 
pany in  whose  hands  the  negotiation  of  all  after  loans 
was  placed.  The  plan  turned  out  a  perfect  success.  In 
ten  days  the  list  of  subscribers  was  full,  A  new  source  of 
power  revealed  itself  in  this  discoverj'  of  the  resources 
afforded  by  the  national  credit  and  the  national  wealth; 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  National  Debt,  as  the 
moss  of  these  loans  to  the  State  came  to  be  called, 
gave  a  new  security  ngainst  the  return  of  the  Stuarts 
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whose  first  trork  irould  liax-«  been  the  i«pitd»tioa  ot  c 
tike  claims  of  tlie  teodets  gr  as  the;  ven  termed  tit«   n^m 
'  Amdhohlera."  Sm 

Tbe  endence  of  the  paUic  ciwUt  gave  stnngth  to  \N*tllLam  ims- 
bWkuI  &3  at  borne.  In  1694  indeed  the  nrtuy  of  90,000  ^^ 
men  which  he  commuided  in  the  Xetherknds  did  no  more  ^JfJ!2JL_ 
than  hold  the  French  suecessfully  at  hay;  but  the  Knglish 
fleet  rode  triumphant  in  the  Channel,  raniged  and  alarmed 
the  coast  of  France,  and  foiled  hy  its  pressure  tlie  attack 
of  B  French  amiy  on  Barcislona.  Tli«  liright^ir  aspect 
of  affairs  abroad  coincided  with  a  new  unity  of  action 
at  home.  Tlie  change  which  Sunderland  coiiusellud 
was  quietly  carried  out.  Ore  by  one  the  Tory  Min- 
isters had  been  replaced  by  menibeis  of  the  Junta 
Itussell  went  to  the  Admiralty  ;  Somers  waa  named  Loni 
Keeper ;  Shrewsbury,  Secretary  of  Stnt< ;  Montague,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Even  before  this  change  was 
completed  ita  effect  was  felt.  The  House  of  CunimoiH 
took  a  new  tone.  The  Whig  majority  of  its  nienilwrs. 
united  and  disciplined,  moved  quietly  under  tlie  dimntian 
of  their  natural  leaders,  the  Whig  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
It  was  this  which  enabled  William  to  face  the  shock 
which  was  given  to  his  position  by  the  death  of  Quren 
Mary  at  the  end  of  1694  It  had  been  provided  indeed 
that  on  the  death  of  either  sovereign  the  survivor  should 
retain  the  throne  ;  but  the  renewed  attacks  of  the  Tories 
under  Nottingham  and  Halifax  on  the  war  and  the  Hank 
showed  what  fresh  hopes  had  been  raised  by  William's 
lonely  position.  The  Parliament  however,  whom  llio  King 
had  Just  conciliated  by  assenting  at  last  to  the  Triennial 
Bill,  went  stoadily  with  the  Ministry ;  and  its  lidelity  was 
rewarded  hy  triumph  abroad.  In  Soptember,  IGilo,  the 
Alliance  succeeded  for  tbe  first  time  in  winnin;;  a  great 
triumph  over  France  in  the  capture  of  Naniur.  The  King 
akilt'idly  took  advantage  of  his  victory  to  call  a  new  Parlin- 
nient,  and  its  memhera  at  once  showed  their  temper  by  a 
vigorous  support  of  the  measures  necessary  for  the  prose- 
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Chap.  III.  cution  of  the  war.  The  Houses  indeed  were  no  mere  tools  in 
William's  hands.  They  forced  him  to  resume  the  prodigal 
grants  of  lands  which  he  had  made  to  his  Dutch  favourites, 
and  to  remove  his  Ministers  in  Scotland  who  had  aided  in 
a  wild  project  for  a  Scotch  colony  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.  They  claimed  a  right  to  name  members  of  the 
new  Board  of  Trade  which  was  established  in  1696  for  the 
regulation  of  commercial  matters.  They  rejected  a  pro- 
posal, never  henceforth  to  be  revived,  for  a  censorship  of 
the  Press.  But  there  was  no  factious  opposition.  So  strong 
was  the  Ministry  that  Montague  was  enabled  to  face  the 
general  distress  which  was  caused  for  the  moment  by  a 
reform  of  the  currency,  which  had  been  reduced  by  clipping 
to  far  less  than  its  nominal  value,  and  although  the  financial 
embarrassments  created  by  the  currency  reform  hindered 
any  vigorous  measures  abroad  William  was  able  to  hold 
the  French  at  bay. 

But  the  war  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  The  Catholic 
powers  in  the  Grand  Alliance  were  already  in  revolt  against 
William's  supremacy  as  they  had  been  in  revolt  against 
that  of  Lewis.  In  1696  the  Pope  succeeded  in  detaching 
Savoy  from  the  league  and  Lewis  was  enabled  to  transfer 
his  Italian  army  to  the  Low  Countries.  But  France  was  now 
simply  fighting  to  secure  more  favourable  terras,  and 
William,  though  he  held  that  "  the  only  way  of  treating 
with  France  is  with  our  swords  in  our  hands,"  was  almost 
as  eager  as  Lewis  for  a  peace.  The  defection  of  Savoy 
made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  original  aim  of  the 
Alliance,  that  of  forcing  France  back  to  its  position  at  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  a  new  question  was  drawing 
every  day  nearer,  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  The  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Charles  the 
Second,  was  now  known  to  be  at  hand.  With  him  ended 
the  male  line  of  the  Austrian  princes  who  for  tw^o  hundred 
years  had  occupied  the  Spanish  throne.  How  strangely 
Spain  had  fallen  from  its  high  estate  in  Europe  the  wars 
of  Lewis  had  abundantly  shown,  but  so  vast  was  the  extent 
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of  ita  empire,  so  enormous  the  resources  which  still  re- 
mained to  it,  that  under  a  vigorous  ruler  men  believed  ita 
old  power  would  at  once  return.  Ita  sovereign  was  atill 
master  of  some  of  the  noblest  provinces  of  tiie  Old  World 
and  the  New,  of  Spiiin  itself,  of  the  Milanese,  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Southern  America,  of 
the  noble  islands  of  the  Spanish  Main.  To  add  such  a 
dominion  aa  this  to  the  dominion  either  of  Lewis  or  of 
tha  Emperor  would  be  to  undo  at  a  blow  the  work  of 
European  independence  which  William  had  wrought; 
and  it  was  with  a  view  to  prevent  either  of  tliese  results 
that  William  resolved  to  free  his  hands  by  a  conclusion 
of  the  war. 

In  May  negotiations  were  opened  at  Eyswick  ;  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  an  accommodation  by 
Spain  and  the  Empire  were  set  aside  in  a  private  negotia- 
tion between  William  and  Lewis ;  and  peace  was  finally 
signed  in  October  1607.  lu  spite  of  failure  and  defeat  in 
the  field  William's  policy  liad  won.  The  victories  ot" 
France  remained  barren  in  the  face  of  a  imited  Europe  ; 
and  her  exhaustion  forced  her  for  the  first  time  since 
Hichelieu's  day  to  consent  to  a  disadvantugeoua  peace. 
On  the  side  of  the  Empire  France  withdrew  from  eveiy 
annexation  save  that  of  Strassburg  which  she  had  made 
since  the  Treaty  of  Nimegwen,  and  Strasaburg  would  have 
been  restored  but  for  the  unhappy  delaj"s  of  the  Cieiniaii 
negotiators.  To  Spain  Lewis  restored  Luxemburg  and 
all  the  con([UCSf8  he  had  made  during  the  war  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  I>uke  of  Lorraine  was  replaced  in 
hia  dominions.  A  far  more  important  provision  of  the 
pence  pledged  Lewis  to  an  abandonment  of  the  Stumt 
cause  and  a  recognition  of  William  as  King  of  England. 
For  Europe  in  general  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  little 
more  tlian  a  truce.  But  for  England  it  was  the  close  of  a 
long  and  obstinate  struggle  and  the  opening  of  a  new  icm 
of  political  history.  It  was  the  final  and  decisive  defeat  of 
tlie  conspiracy  which  had  gone   on  between   l-ewis    and 
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Chap.  III.  the  Stuarts  ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  the  con- 
Th6~Fall  spiracy  to  turn  England  into  a  Eonian  Catholic  country 
g^^gj^  and  into  a  dependency  of  France.  But  it  was  even  more 
108S-  than  this.  It  was  the  definite  establishment  of  England 
^^—'  as  the  centre  of  European  resistance  against  all  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  balance  of  power. 
WiUiam^s  Jq  leaving  England  face  to  face  with  France  the  Treaty 
of  Eyswick  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  policy  of  William. 
Hitherto  he  had  aimed  at  saving  the  balance  of  European 
power  by  the  joint  action  of  England  and  the  rest  of 
the  European  states  against  France.  He  now  saw  a 
means  of  securing  what  that  action  had  saved  by  the 
co-operation  of  France  and  the  two  great  naval  powers. 
In  his  new  course  we  see  the  first  indication  of  that 
triple  alliance  of  France,  England  and  Holland  which 
formed  the  base  of  Walpole's  foreign  policy,  as  well  as 
of  that  common  action  of  England  and  France  which 
since  the  fall  of  Holland  has  so  constantly  recun'ed  to 
the  dreams  of  English  statesmen.  Peace  therefore  was 
no  sooner  signed  than  William  by  stately  embassies  and 
a  series  of  secret  negotiations  drew  nearer  to  France. 
It  was  in  direct  negotiation  and  co-operation  with  Lewis 
that  he  aimed  at  bringing  about  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  question  which  threatened  Europe  with  war.  At 
this  moment  the  claimants  of  the  Spanish  succession 
were  three:  the  French  Dauphin,  a  son  of  the  Spanish 
King's  elder  sister ;  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  a 
grandson  of  his  younger  sister;  and  tlie  Emperor,  who 
was  a  son  of  Charles's  aunt.  In  strict  law — if  there 
had  been  any  law  really  applicable  to  the  matter — the 
claim  of  the  last  was  the  strongest  of  the  three ;  for  the 
claim  of  the  Dauphin  was  baned  by  an  express  renimcia- 
tion  of  all  right  to  the  succession  at  his  mother's  marriage 
with  Lewis  XIV.,  a  renunciation  which  had  been  ratified 
at  the  Treaty  of  the  I'yrenees ;  and  a  similar  renunciation 
barred  the  claim  of  the  Bavarian  candidate.  The  claim  of 
the  Emperor  was  more  remote  in  blood,  but  it  was  barred 


by  no  renunciation  at  all.  William  however  was  as  reso- 
lute in  the  interests  of  Europe  to  repulse  the  claim  of  tlie 
Kmperor  as  to  repulse  that  of  Lewis ;  and  it  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  Austrian  succession  was  inevitable  if 
the  war  continued  and  Spain  remained  a  niemher  of  tlie 
Grand  Alliance,  in  anna  against  France  aud  leagued  with 
tlic  Ktuperor,  which  made  Mm  suddenly  conclude  the 
Peace  of  Ityswick. 

Had  England  and  Holland  shared  William's  temper  he 
would  have  insisted  on  the  succession  of  the  Electoral 
Prince  to  the  whole  Spanish  doniinions.  But  both  were 
weary  of  war,  and  of  the  financial  distress  whicli  war  had 
brought  with  it.  In  England  the  peace  of  liyswick  was 
at  once  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  army  at  the 
demand  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  ton  thousand  men 
and  a  clamour  had  already  begun  for  the  disbanding  ever 
of  these.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  bribe  the  two  riv 
claimants  to  a  waiver  of  their  claims;  and  Lewis  aftei 
some  hesitation  yielded  to  the  counsels  of  his  Ministers 
and  consented  to  waive  Lis  son's  claims  for  such  a  bribe. 
The  secret  treaty  between  the  three  powers,  which  was 
concluded  In  the  summer  of  liJOS,  thus  became  neces-satily 
a  Partition  Treaty.  The  succession  of  the  Electoral  Prince 
of  Bavaria  was  recognized  on  condition  of  the  cession  by 
Spain  of  its  lulian  possessions  to  his  two  rivals.  The 
Milanese  was  to  pass  to  the  Emperor;  the  Two  Sicilies, 
with  the  border  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  to  France.  But 
the  arrangement  was  hardly  concluded  wheu  the  death  of 
the  Bavaiian  prince  in  February  1G99  made  the  Treaty 
waste  pap(?r.  Austria  and  France  were  left  face  to  face ; 
and  a  terrible  struggle,  in  which  the  success  of  either 
would  be  equally  fat^il  to  the  independence  of  Europe 
seemed  unavoidable.  Tlie  peril  was  the  greater  that  the 
temper  of  l/oth  England  and  Holland  left  William  with- 
out tJie  means  of  backing  his  policy  by  arms.  The  suffer- 
iug  which  tlie  war  had  caused  to  the  merchant  cla^s  and 
the  pressure  of  the  debt  and   taxation  it  entailed  were 
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Chap.  IIL  waking  every  day  a  more  bitter  resentment  in  the  people 
ThrPall    ^^  ^^^^  countries.     While  the  struggle  lasted  the  value  of 
stn^.    English  exports  had  fallen  from  four  millions  a  year  to 
1683-     ^®^^  ^'^^^^  three,  and  the  losses  of  ships  and  goods  at  sea 
^TH^'     had  been  enormous.     Nor  had  the  stress  been  less  felt 
within  the  realm.     The  revenue   from  the  post-office,  a 
fair  index  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country,  had  fallen 
from  seventy-six  thousand  to  fifty-eight.     With  the  resto- 
ration of  peace   indeed  the  energies  of  the  country  had 
quickly  recovered  from  the  shock.     In  the  five  years  after 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick  the  exports  doubled  themselves ;  the 
merchant-shipping  was  quadrupled ;   and  the  revenue  of 
the  post-office  rose  to  eighty-two  thousand  pounds.     But 
such  a  recovery  only  produced  a  greater  disinclination  to 
face  again  the  sufferings  of  a  renewed  state  of  war. 
^^«  The  general  discontent  at  the  course  of  the  war,  the 

Par^iii'oti  general  anxiety  to  preserve  the  new  gains  of  the  peace. 
Treaty,  told  alike  on  William  and  on  the  party  which  had  backed 
his  policy.  In  England  almost  every  one  was  set  on  two 
objects,  the  reduction  of  taxes  and  the  disbanding  of 
the  standin^T  armv.  The  war  had  raised  the  taxes  from 
two  millions  a  year  to  four.  It  had  bequeathed  twenty 
millions  of  debt  and  a  fresh  six  millions  of  deficit.  The 
standing  army  was  still  held  to  be  the  enemy  of  liberty, 
as  it  had  been  held  under  the  Stuarts ;  and  hardly  any  one 
realized  the  new  conditions  of  political  life  which  had 
robbed  its  existence  of  danger  to  the  State.  The  King 
however  resisted  desperately  the  proposals  for  its  disband- 
ing ;  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  was  all  important 
for  the  success  of  the  negotiations  he  was  carrying  on. 
But  his  stubborn  opposition  only  told  tigainst  himself. 
Personally  indeed  the  King  still  remained  an  object  of 
national  gratitude ;  but  his  natural  partiality  to  his  Dutch 
favourites,  the  confidence  he  gave  to  Sunderland,  his  cold 
and  sullen  demeanour,  above  all  his  endeavours  to  maintain 
the  standing  army,  robbed  him  of  popularity  and  of  the 
strength  which  comes  from  popularity.     The  negotiations 
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too  which  he  was  carrying  on  were  a  secret  lie  could  not 
reveal ;  and  hU  prayers  failed  to  turn  the  Farliament  from 
its  puriiose,  Tlie  army  and  navy  were  ruthlessly  cut  downi. 
How  much  William's  hands  were  weakened  by  this  re- 
duction of  forces  and  by  the  peace-temper  of  England  was 
shown  by  the  Second  Partition  Treaty  which  was  concluded 
in  1 700  between  the  two  maritinie  powers  and  France.  The 
demand  of  Lewis  that  the  Netherlands  should  be  given 
to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  whose  political  position  would 
nlways  leave  biin  a  puppet  in  the  French  King's  hands, 
was  indeed  successfully  resisted,  Spain,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  Indies  were  assigned  to  the  second  son  of  the 
Emperor,  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria.  ISut  the  whole 
of  the  Spanish  territories  in  Italy  were  now  granted  to 
France ;  and  it  was  provided  that  Milan  should  bo  ex- 
changed for  Lorraine,  whose  Duke  was  to  be  summarily 
transferred  to  the  new  Duchy.  If  the  Emperor  persisted 
in  Ids  refusal  to  come  into  the  Treaty  the  share  of  his  son 
was  to  pass  to  another  unnamed  prince,  who  was  probably 
the  Duke  of  Savoy, 

The  Emperor,  indifferent  to  the  Archduke's  personal  in- 
terest, and  anxious  only  to  gain  a  new  dominion  in  Italy 
for  the  House  of  Austria,  stubbornly  protested  against  this 
arran<^cment ;  but  his  protest  was  of  little  moment  so  long 
as  Lewis  and  the  two  maritime  powers  held  firmly  together 
The  new  Western  Alliance  indeed  showed  liow  wide  its 
power  was  from  the  first.  The  mediation  of  England  and 
Holland,  no  longer  couutemct«d  by  France,  secured  peace 
between  the  Empeivr  and  the  Turks  in  the  Treaty  of  Car- 
lowitz.  The  common  action  of  the  three  powers  stiGed  a 
strife  between  Holstein  and  Denmark  which  would  have 
set  North  Germany  on  fire.  Wllham's  European  position 
indeed  was  more  commanding  than  ever.  But  his  difK- 
cnltics  at  home  were  increasing  every  day.  In  spite  of 
the  defection  of  their  supporters  on  the  question  of  a 
standing  army  tlie  Whig  Ministry  for  some  time  retained 
fairly  its  hold  on   the  Ilonses.     But  the  elections  for  a 
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new  Parliament  at  the  close  of  1698  showed  the  growth 
of  a  new  temper  in  the  nation.  A  Tory  majority,  pledged 
to  peace  as  to  a  reduction  of  taxation  and  indifferent  to 
foreign  afifairs,  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  fourteen  thousand  men  still  retained  in  the  army 
were  at  once  cut  down  to  seven.  It  was  voted  that 
William's  Dutch  guards  should  return  to  Holland.  It 
was  in  vain  that  William  begged  for  their  retention  as 
a  personal  favour,  that  he  threatened  to  leave  England 
with  them,  and  that  the  ill  eflfect  of  this  strife  on  his 
negotiations  threw  him  into  a  fever.  Even  before  the 
elections  he  had  warned  the  Dutch  Pensionary  that  in  any 
fresh  struggle  England  could  be  relied  on  only  for  naval 
aid.  He  was  forced  to  give  way ;  and,  as  he  expected, 
this  open  display  of  the  peace-temper  of  England  told  fatally 
on  the  resistance  he  had  attempted  to  the  pretensions  of 
France.  He  strove  indeed  to  appease  the  Parliament  by 
calling  for  the  resignation  of  liussell  and  Montague,  the 
two  ministers  most  hated  by  the  Tories.  But  all  seemed 
in  vain.  The  Houses  no  sooner  met  in  1G99  than  the  Tory 
majority  attacked  the  Crown,  passed  a  Bill  for  resuming 
estates  granted  to  the  Dutch  favourites,  and  condemned 
the  Ministers  as  responsible  for  these  grants.  Again  Sun- 
derland had  to  intervene,  and  to  press  William  to  carry 
out  the  policy  which  liad  produced  the  Whig  Ministry  by 
its  entire  dismissal.  Soraers  and  his  friends  withdrew,  and 
a  new  administration  composed  of  moderate  Tories,  with 
Lords  Eochester  and  Godolphin  as  its  leading  members, 
took  their  place. 

The  moment  indeed  was  one  in  which  the  King  needed 
at  any  price  the  co-operation  of  the  Parliament.  Spain 
had  been  stirred  to  bitter  resentment  as  news  of  the 
Partition  Treaty  crept  abroad.  The  Spaniards  cared  little 
whether  a  French  or  an  Austrian  prince  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Charles  the  Second,  but  their  pride  revolted  against  the 
dismemberment  of  the  monarchy  by  the  loss  of  its  Italian 
dependencies.     The  nobles  too  dreaded  the  loss  of  their 
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lis  governors  of  these  dependencies. 
King:  sliated  the  anger  of  his  subjects.  He  hesitfited  only 
whether  to  leave  his  dominions  to  the  House  of  Austria  or 
the  House  of  Bour'oou  ;  but  in  either  case  he  was  resolved 
to  leave  the  whole.  A  will  wrested  from  him  by  the 
factions  which  wrajigled  over  Iiis  deathbed  l)equeatlied  nt 
Inst  the  v.-hole  monarchy  of  Spain  to  a  grandson  of  I^wi§, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  second  son  of  the  T>»uphtn.  It 
was  doubtful  indeed  whether  Lewis  would  euffer  liis  grand- 
son to  receive  the  crown.  He  was  still  a  member  of  that 
Triple  Alliance  oq  which  for  the  last  three  years  the  peace 
of  Europe  had  depended.  The  Treaty  of  Partition  was 
so  recent  and  the  risk  of  accepting  this  l>e(piest  so  great 
that  Lewis  would  have  hardly  resolved  on  it  but  for 
his  belief  that  the  temper  of  England  must  necessarily 
render  William's  opposition  a  fruitless  one.  Xever  iu 
fact  had  England  been  so  averse  from  war.  So  strong 
was  the  antipatliy  to  William's  policy  that  men  openly 
approveii  the  Erench  King's  course.  Hanlly  any  one  in 
England  dreaded  the  succession  of  a  boy  who,  French  aa 
he  was,  would  as  they  believed  soon  be  turned  into  a 
Spaniard  by  the  natural  course  of  events.  The  succession 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  waa  generally  looked  upon  as  far 
better  than  the  increase  of  power  which  France  would  have 
derived  from  the  cessions  of  the  Inst  tt^aly  of  Partition. 
The  cession  of  the  Sicilies  would  have  turned  the  Mediter- 
Tnnean,  it  was  said,  into  a  French  lake,  and  have  ruined 
the  English  trade  with  the  Levant,  while  the  cession  of 
Guipuzcoa  and  the  annexation  of  the  west  coast  of  Spain, 
which  was  looked  on  as  certain  to  ftiUow,  would  liave  im- 
perilled the  American  trade  and  again  raised  France  into  a 
formidable  power  at  sea.  Backing  all  these  considerations 
was  the  dread  of  losing  by  a  contest  with  Spain  and  its 
new  King  the  lucrative  trade  with  (he  Spanish  colonies. 
"  It  grieves  me  to  the  heart,"  William  wrote  bitterly, "  that 
almost  every  one  rejoices  that  France  has  prefeired  the  Will 
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Chap.  III.  to  the  Treaty."  Astonished  and  angered  as  he  was  at  his 
ThiTFall  rival's  breach  of  faith,  he  had  no  means  of  punishing  it. 
8tntf&.  I^  ^^^  opening  of  1701  the  Duke  of  Anjou  entered  Madrid, 
leaa-  ^^^  Lewis  proudly  boasted  that  henceforth  there  were  no 
1714.  Pyrenees. 
Seizure  of  The  life-work  of  William  seemed  undone.  He  knew 
the  Dutch  himself  to  be  dying.  His  cough  was  incessant,  his  eyes 
gunk  and  dead,  his  frame  so  weak  that  he  could  hardly 
get  into  his  coach.  But  never  had  he  shown  himself  so 
gi'eat.  His  courage  rose  with  every  difficulty.  His  temper 
which  had  been  heated  by  the  personal  affronts  lavished 
en  him  through  English  faction,  was  hushed  by  a  supreme 
effort  of  his  wilL  His  large  and  clear-sighted  intellect 
looked  through  the  temporary  embari'assments  of  French 
diplomacy  and  English  party  strife  to  the  great  interests 
which  he  knew  must  in  the  end  determine  the  course  of 
European  politics.  Abroad  and  at  home  all  seemed  to  go 
against  him.  For  the  moment  he  had  no  ally  save  Hol- 
land, for  Spain  was  now  united  with  Lewis,  while  the 
attitude  of  Bavaria  divided  Germany  and  held  the  House 
of  Austria  in  check.  The  Bavarian  Elector  indeed,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  on  whom 
William  had  counted,  openly  joined  the  French  side  from 
the  first  and  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  King  in 
Brussels.  In  England  a  new  Parliament,  which  had 
been  called  by  way  of  testing  public  opinion,  was  crowded 
with  Tories  who  were  resolute  against  war.  The  Tory 
Ministry  pressed  him  to  acknowledge  the  new  King  of 
Spain ;  and  as  even  Holland  did  this,  William  was  forced 
to  submit.  He  could  only  count  on  the  greed  of  Lewis 
to  help  him,  and  he  did  not  count  in  vain.  The  general 
approval  of  the  French  King's  action  had  sprung  from  a 
belief  that  he  intended  honestly  to  leave  Spain  to  the 
Spaniards  under  their  new  boy-king.  Bitter  too  as  the 
strife  of  Whig  and  Tory  might  be  in  England,  there  were 
two  things  on  which  Whig  and  Tory  were  agi^eed.  Neither 
would  suffer  France  to  occupy  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 


JJeitbLT  wonld  endnre  a  French  attack  on  tlie  Protestant 
successiou  which  the  Kevohiti'ra  of  1(188  liad  established. 
But  ^he  arrogaiice  of  Lewis  blinded  him  to  the  need  of 
modeniliou  in  bis  hour  of  good-luck.  The  wretched  de- 
fence ninde  by  the  strong  places  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
former  war  liad  brought  about  an  agreement  between  Spain 
and  Hi'llaud  at  its  close, by  which  seven  fortresses,  includ- 
ing Luxemburg.  Mous,  and  Charleroi,  were  garrisoned  with 
Hutch  in  the  place  of  Spanish  troops.  The  seven  were 
named  the  IJiitch  barrier,  and  the  first  anxiety  both  of 
Holland  and  of  AViUiam  was  to  uiaiutain  this  arrangement 
under  the  new  state  of  things.  William  laid  down  the 
iimint«nimce  of  the  barrier  in  his  negotiations  at  Madrid 
as  a  matter  of  peace  or  war.  But  Lewis  was  too  eager  to 
wait  even  for  the  refusal  of  Wilham's  demand  which  the 
pride  of  the  Spanish  Court  prompted.  In  Febrnary  1701  his 
troops  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Ihe  seven  fortresses  ;  and  a 
secret  convention  with  the  Elector,  wlio  remained  in  chai'ge 
of  the  Netherlands,  delivered  Ihcm  into  his  hands  to  bold 
in  trust  for  his  grandson.  Other  French  garrisons  took 
possession  at  the  same  time  of  Ostend  and  the  coast  towns 
of  Flanders. 

The  Parliament  of  lYOl,  a  Parliament  mainly  of  Tories, 
and  in  which  the  leader  of  the  moderate  Tories,  Robert 
Harley,  came  for  the  first  lime  to  tlie  front,  met  amidst  the 
general  panic  and  suspension  of  trade  which  rolloMt-d  this 
seizure  of  the  barrier  fortresses.  Peace- Parliament  as  it 
was  and  bitterly  as  it  condemned  the  Partition  Treaties,  it 
at  once  supported  William  in  his  demand  for  a  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops,  and  aulhDrize<l  him  to  con- 
clude a  defensive  alliance  with  Holland,  which  would  give 
that  State  courage  to  join  iu  the  demand.  The  disclosure 
of  a  new  Jacobite  plot  strengthened  William's  position. 
The  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  had  been  raised  in  the  pre- 
cedin*;  year  by  the  death  of  the  young  Hnke  of  Gloucester, 
the  only  living  child  of  the  Princess  Anne,  and  who  as 
William  was  childless  ranked,  after  his  mother,  as  heir 
Vol.  IV.— 0 
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Chap.  III.  presumptive  of  the  throne.  William  was  dying,  the  health 
jji^ijl  of  Anne  herself  was  known  to  be  precarious ;  and  to  the 
of  uie  partisans  of  James  it  seemed  as  if  the  succession  of  his 
son,  the  boy  who  was  known  in  later  life  as  the  Old  Pre- 
tender, was  all  but  secure.  But  Tory  as  the  Parliament 
was,  it  had  no  mind  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Eevolution. 
When  a  new  Act  of  Succession  was  laid  before  the  Houses 
in  1701  not  a  voice  was  raised  for  James  or  his  son.  By 
the  ordinary  rules  of  heritage  the  descendants  of  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  First,  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  whose 
only  child  had  married  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  would  come 
next  as  claimants ;  but  the  house  of  Savoy  was  Catholic 
and  its  pretensions  were  passed  over  in  the  same  silence. 
No  other  descendants  of  Charles  the  First  remained,  and 
the  Parliament  fell  back  on  his  father's  line.  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  James  the  First,  had  married  the  Elector 
Palatine ;  but  of  her  twelve  children  all  had  died  child- 
less save  one.  This  was  Sophia,  the  wife  of  the  late  and 
the  mother  of  the  present  Elector  of  Hanover.  It  was 
in  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants, 
that  the  Act  of  Settlement  vested  the  Crown.  But  the 
jealousy  of  a  foreign  ruler  accompanied  this  settlement 
with  remarkable  provisions.  It  was  enacted  that  every 
English  sovereign  must  be  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  established.  All  future  kings  were 
forbidden  to  leave  England  without  consent  of  Parliament, 
and  foreigners  were  excluded  from  all  public  posts,  mili- 
tary or  civil.  The  independence  of  justice,  which  had  been 
inadequately  secured  by  the  Bill  of  Eights,  was  now  estab- 
lished by  a  clause  which  provided  that  no  judge  should  be 
removed  from  oflBce  save  on  an  address  from  Parliament  to 
the  Crown.  The  two  principles  that  the  king  acts  only 
through  his  ministers  and  that  these  ministers  are  respon- 
sible to  Parliament  were  asserted  by  a  requirement  that 
all  public  business  should  be  formally  done  in  the  Privy 
Council  and  all  its  decisions  signed  by  its  members.  These 
two  last  provisions  went  far  to  complete  the  parliamentary 


Constitution    which    had    been    drawn    by  tha  BUI  of 
Sights. 

But,  firm  as  it  was  in  its  loyalty  to  the  Eevolution, 
and  in  its  resolve  to  maintain  tlie  independence  of  the 
yetberlanils,  the  I'arliameut  had  still  no  purpose  of 
war.  It  assented  indeed  to  the  alliance  with  Holland 
in  the  belief  that  the  pressure  of  the  two  powers  would 
bring  Lewis  to  a  peaceful  setUenienl  of  the  question. 
Its  aim  was  still  to  avoid  a  standing  nrniy  and  to  reduce 
taxation  ;  and  its  bitterness  against  the  Partition 
Treaties  sprang  from  a  belief  that  William  liad  entailed 
on  England  by  their  means  a  contest  which  innst  bring 
back  again  the  army  and  the  debt,  Tlie  King  was 
bitterly  blamed,  while  the  late  ministers,  Soiners, 
Kussell,  and  Montague  (now  become  peers),  were 
impeached  for  their  share  in  the  treaties;  and  the 
Commons  prayed  the  King  to  exclude  the  three  from 
his  counsels  for  ever.  But  a  counter-prayer  from  the 
Lords  gave  the  first  sign  of  a  reaction  of  opinion.  Out- 
side the  House  of  Commons  indeed  the  tide  of  national 
feeling  rose  as  tlie  designs  of  Lewis  grew  clearer.  He  re- 
fused to  allow  the  Dutch  barrier  to  be  re-established;  and 
a  great  French  fleet  gathered  in  tlie  Channel  to  support,  it 
was  believed,  a  fresh  Jacobite  descent  which  was  proposed 
by  the  ministers  of  James  in  a  letter  intercepted  and  laid 
before  I'arliament.  Even  the  House  of  Commons  took 
fire  at  this,  and  the  fleet  was  raised  to  thirty  thoiisand 
men,  the  nnny  to  ten  thousand.  But  the  country  moved 
faster  than  the  I'arliamenL  Kent  sent  up  a  remonstrance 
against  the  factious  measures  by  which  the  Tories  still 
struggled  against  the  King's  policy,  with  a  prayer  "  that 
addresses  might  be  turned  into  Bills  of  Supply;"  and 
William  was  oncouruged  by  these  signs  of  a  change  of 
tera|>er  to  despatch  an  English  force  to  Holland,  and  to 
conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  the  United  Provinces  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Netherlands  from  I.*wi3  and  lor  tJieir 
transfer  with  the  Milanese  to  the  house  of  Austria  as  a 
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means  of    counter-balancing    the  new  power  added  to 
France. 

England  however  still  clung  desperately  to  a  hope  of 
peace ;  and  even  in  the  Treaty  with  the  Emperor,  which 
followed  on  the  French  refusal  to  negotiate  on  a  basis  of 
compensation,  William  was  far  from  disputing  the  right 
of  Philip  of  Anjou  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Hostilities 
had  indeed  already  broken  out  in  Italy  between  the 
French  and  Austrian  armies ;  but  the  King  had  not  aban- 
doned the  dream  of  a  peaceful  settlement  when  France 
by  a  sudden  act  forced  him  into  war.  Lewis  had  acknow- 
ledged William  as  King  in  tlie  Peace  of  Eyswick  and 
pledged  himself  to  oppose  all  attacks  on  his  throne ;  but 
in  September,  1701,  he  entered  the  bedchamber  at  St. 
Germains  where  James  the  Second  was  breathing  his 
last,  and  promised  to  acknowledge  his  son  at  his  death 
as  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  promise 
which  was  thus  made  was  in  fact  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  in  a  moment  all  England  was  at  one  in  accepting  the 
challenge.  The  issue  Lewis  had  raised  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  European  politics,  but  a  question  whether  the 
work  of  the  Eevolution  should  be  undone,  and  whether 
Catholicism  and  despotism  should  be  replaced  on  the 
throne  of  England  by  the  arms  of  France.  On  such  a 
question  as  this  there  was  no  diflference  between  Tory 
and  Whig.  Every  Englishman  backed  William  in  his 
open  resentment  of  the  insult  and  in  the  recall  of  his 
ambassador.  The  national  union  showed  itself  in  the 
warm  welcome  given  to  the  King  on  his  return  from 
the  Hague,  where  the  conclusion  of  a  new  Grand  Alli- 
ance in  September  between  the  Empire.  Holland,  and 
the  United  Provinces  had  rewarded  William's  patience 
and  skill.  The  Alliance  was  soon  joined  by  Denmark, 
Sweden,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  bulk  of  the  German 
States.  William  seized  the  moment  of  enthusiasm  to 
dissolve  the  Houses  whose  action  had  hitherto  embar- 
rassed him ;  and  though  the  new  Parliament  which  met 


in  1702  was  still  Tory  in  the  main,  its  Tory  members 
were  now  as  niucli  for  war  as  tlit!  Wliigs,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  replied  to  the  King's  stirring-  appeal  by 
voting  forty  thousand  soldiers  und  as  many  sailors  for  the 
coming  struggle.  As  a  telling  reply  to  the  recognition  of 
the  young  Jauies  by  Lewis,  a  liill  of  Attainder  was  passed 
Dgninst  the  new  Pretender,  and  correspondence  with  him 
or  maintenance  of  his  title  were  made  treason.  At  the 
same  time  all  members  of  either  House  and  all  public 
oHicials  were  sworn  to  uphold  the  succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  as  established  by  law. 

The  King's  weakness  was  already  too  great  to  allow  of 
liis  taking  the  field ;  and  he  was  forced  to  entrust  the  war 
in  the  Netherlands  to  the  one  Englishman  who  had 
shown  himself  capable  of  a  great  command.  John 
Churchill,  Earl  of  Marlborough,  was  born  in  1650,  the 
son  of  a  Devonshire  Cavalier,  whose  daughter  became  at 
the  lieatoration  mistre-ss  of  the  Duke  of  York,  The  shame 
of  Arabella  did  more  perhaps  than  her  father's  loyalty  to 
win  for  her  brother  a  commission  in  the  royal  Guards ; 
and  after  five  yeara'  service  abroad  under  Turenne  the 
young  captain  became  colonel  of  an  English  regiment 
which  was  retained  in  the  service  of  France.  He  had 
already  shown  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  soldier,  an 
unruffled  courage,  a  temper  naturally  bold  and  venturesome 
hut  held  in  check  by  n  cool  and  serene  judgement,  a  vigi- 
lance and  capacity  for  enduring  fatigue  which  never  forsook 
him.  In  later  years  he  was  known  to  spend  a  whole  day  in 
reconnoitring,  and  at  lUenheim  he  remained  on  horseback 
for  fifteen  hours.  But  courage  and  skill  in  arms  did  leas 
fur  Churchill  on  hi.<  return  to  the  English  court  than  his 
personal  beauty.  In  the  French  camp  he  had  been  known 
as  "  the  handsome  Eogiishman  ; "  and  his  manners  were 
as  winning  as  his  person.  Even  in  age  bia  address  was 
almost  irresistible ;  "  he  engrossed  the  graces,"  says  Chester 
field ;  and  bis  air  never  lost  the  careless  sweetness  which 
won   the   favour  of    Lady   Castlemaine.      A   present    of 
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£5,000  from  the  King's  mistress  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
fortune  which  grew  rapidly  to  greatness,  as  the  prudent 
forethought  of  the  handsome  young  soldier  hardened  into 
the  avarice  of  age. 

But  it  was  to  the  Duke  of  York  that  Churchill  looked 
mainly  for  advancement,  and  he  earned  it  by  tlie  fidelity 
with  which  as  a  member  of  his  household  he  clung  to  the 
Duke's  fortunes  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Popish  Plot. 
He  followed  James  to  Edinburgh  and  the  Hague,  and  on 
his  master's  return  he  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage  and 
the  colonelcy  of  the  Life  Guards.  The  service  he  rendered 
James  after  his  accession  by  saving  the  royal  army  from  a 
surprise  at  Sedgemoor  would  have  been  yet  more  splendidly 
acknowledged  but  for  the  King's  bigotry.  In  spite  of  his 
master's  personal  solicitations  Churchill  remained  true  to 
Protestantism.  But  he  knew  James  too  well  to  count  on 
further  favour  after  a  formal  refusal  to  abandon  his  faith. 
Luckily  for  him  he  had  now  found  a  new  groundwork  for 
his  fortunes  in  the  growing  influence  of  his  wife  over  the 
King* s  second  daughter,  Anne ;  and  at  the  crisis  of  the 
Revolution  the  adhesion  of  Anne  to  the  cause  of  Protestan- 
tism was  of  the  highest  value.  No  sentiment  of  gratitude 
to  his  older  patron  hindered  Marlborough  from  correspond- 
ing with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  from  promising  Anne's 
sympathy  to  William  s  effort,  or  from  deserting  the  ranks  of 
the  King's  army  when  it  faced  William  in  the  field.  His 
desertion  proved  fatal  to  the  royal  cause  ;  but  great  as  this 
service  was  it  was  eclipsed  by  a  second.  It  w^as  by  his 
wife's  persuasion  that  Anne  was  induced  to  forsake  her 
father  and  take  refuge  in  Danby's  camp.  Unscnipulous  as 
his  conduct  had  been,  the  sei'vices  which  Churchill  thus 
rendered  to  William  were  too  great  to  miss  their  reward.  On 
the  new  King's  accession  he  became  Earl  of  Marlborough ; 
he  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  force  during  the  Irish  war 
where  his  rapid  successes  at  once  won  William's  regard ; 
and  he  was  given  high  command  in  the  army  of  Flanders. 

But  the  sense  of  his  power  over  Anne  soon  turned 
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Marlborougli  from  plottiog  treason  against  Jamea  to  plot  Ciur.  IJI, 
treason  against  William.  Great  as  was  his  greed  of  xhTisll 
gold,  he  had  married  Sarah  Jennings,  a  penniless  beauty  gj^,^. 
of  Charles's  court,  in  whom  a  violent  and  malignant  i^es- 
temper  was  strangely  combined  with  a  power  of  winning  i^**- 
ond  retaining  love.  Churchill's  affection  for  her  ran  like  a 
thread  of  gold  through  the  dark  web  of  his  career.  In  the 
midst  of  hb  marches  and  from  the  very  battle-jieltl  he 
wTites  to  his  wife  with  the  same  passionate  tenderness.  The 
compoanre  which  no  danger  or  hatred  could  ruffle  broke 
down  into  almost  womanish  depression  at  the  thought  of 
her  coldness  or  at  any  burst  of  her  violent  humour.  To 
the  last  he  never  lell  her  without  a  pang.  "  I  did  for  a 
great  while  with  a  perspective  glass  look  upon  the  cliffs," 
he  once  wrote  to  her  after  setting  out  on  a  campaign,  "in 
hopes  that  I  might  have  had  one  sight  of  you."  It  waa 
no  wonder  that  the  woman  who  inspired  Marlborough  with 
a  love  like  this  hound  to  her  the  weak  and  feeble  nature 
of  the  I'rincess  Anne.  The  two  friends  threw  off  the 
restraints  of  state,  and  addressed  each  other  as  "  Mrs. 
Freeman"  and  "Mrs.  Morley."  It  was  on  his  wife's  in- 
fluence over  her  friend  that  the  Earl's  ambition  coimted  in 
its  designs  against  William.  His  subtle  policy  aimed  at 
availing  itself  both  of  William's  unpopularity  and  of  the 
dread  of  a  Jacobite  restoration.  His  plan  was  to  drive  the 
King  from  the  throne  by  backing  the  Tories  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  war,  as  well  as  by  stirring  to  frenzy  the 
English  hatred  of  foreigners,  and  then  to  use  the  ^\'hig 
dread  of  James's  return  to  seat  Anne  in  William's  place. 
The  discovery  of  these  designs  roused  the  King  to  a  burst 
of  unusual  resentment.  "  Were  I  and  my  Lord  Marlborough 
private  persons,"  William  exclaimed,  "  the  sword  would 
have  to  settle  between  us,"  As  it  was,  he  coidd  only  strip 
the  Earl  of  his  offices  and  command  and  drive  his  wife 
from  St  James's.  Anne  followed  her  favourite,  and  the 
court  of  the  Princess  became  the  centre  of  the  Tory  oppo- 
eilion :  while  Marlborough  optnod  a  correspondence  with 
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jjTpm  the  French  invasion  which  was  foiled  by  the  victory  of  La 
^J*^  Hogue  the  Earl  was  one  of  the  first  among  the  suspected 
1683-  persons  who  were  sent  to  the  Tower. 
1714-  rf  jjg  (jeath  of  Mary  however  forced  William  to  recall  the 
Death  of  Princess,  who  became  by  this  event  his  successor;  and 
with  Anne  the  Marlboroughs  returned  to  court.  Now 
indeed  that  Anne's  succession  was  brought  near  by  the 
rapid  decay  of  William's  health  their  loyalty  to  the 
throne  might  be  counted  on ;  and  though  William  could 
not  bend  himself  to  trust  the  Earl  again,  he  saw  in  him  as 
death  drew  near  the  one  man  whose  splendid  talents  fitted 
him  in  spite  of  the  perfidy  and  treason  of  his  life  to  rule 
England  and  direct  the  Grand  Alliance  in  his  stead.  He 
employed  Marlborough  therefore  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  Emperor,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the 
army  in  Flanders.  But  the  Earl  had  only  just  taken 
command  when  a  fall  from  his  horse  on  the  twenty-first  of 
February,  1702,  proved  fatal  to  the  broken  frame  of  William 
of  Orange.  **  There  was  a  time  when  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  been  delivered  out  of  my  troubles,"  the  dying 
man  whispered  to  Portland,  "but  I  own  I  see  another 
scene,  and  could  wish  to  live  a  little  longer."  He  knew 
however  that  the  wish  was  vain;  and  he  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  March,  commending  Marlborough 
to  Anne  as  the  fittest  person  to  lead  her  armies  and  guide 
her  counsels.  Anne's  zeal  in  her  friend's  cause  needed  no 
quickening.  Three  days  after  her  accession  the  Earl  was 
named  Captain-General  of  the  English  forces  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  entrusted  with  the  entire  direction  of  the  war. 
His  supremacy  over  home  affairs  was  secured  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  few  remaining  Whigs  among  the  ministers, 
and  the  construction  of  a  purely  Tory  administration  with 
Lord  Godolphin,  a  close  friend  of  Marlborough's,  as  Lord 
Treasurer  at  its  head.  The  Queen's  affection  for  his  wife 
ensured  him  the  support  of  the  Crown  at  a  moment  when 
Anne's  personal  popularity  gave  the  Crown  a  new  weight 
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wiUi  the  nation.  In  England  indeed  party  feeling  fur  tlje 
moment  died  away.  The  Parliament  called  on  the  new 
accession  was  strongly  Tory;  but  all  save  the  extreme 
Tories  weru  won  over  to  the  war  now  that  it  was  waged 
ou  liehaif  of  a  Tory  queen  by  a  Tory  general,  while  the 
most  extreme  of  the  Wiiigs  were  ready  to  back  even  a 
Tory  general  in  waging  n.  \\'hig  war. 

Abroad  however  William's  death  shook  the  Alliance  to  its 
base ;  and  even  Holland  wavered  in  dread  of  being  deserted 
by  England  in  the  coming  struggle.  But  the  decision  of 
Marlborough  soon  did  away  with  this  distrust.  Anne  was 
made  to  declare  from  the  throne  her  resolve  to  pm-sue  with 
enei^  the  policy  of  her  predecessor.  The  I'arliament 
was  brought  to  sanction  vigoroua  measures  for  tlie  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  The  new  general  hastened  to  the  Hague, 
received  the  command  of  the  Dutch  as  well  as  of  the 
English  force.'!,  and  drew  the  German  powers  into  the 
Confederacy  with  a  skill  and  adroitness  which  even 
William  might  have  envied.  Never  indeed  was  greatness 
more  quickly  recognized  tlian  in  the  case  of  Marlborough. 
In  a  few  mouths  he  was  regarded  by  all  as  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  Alliance,  and  princes  whose  jealousy  had 
worn  out  the  patience  of  the  King  yielded  without  a 
struggle  to  the  counsels  of  his  successor.  His  temper 
fitted  him  in  an  especial  way  to  be  the  head  of  a  great 
confederacy.  Like  William,  he  owed  little  of  his  power 
to  any  early  training.  The  trace  of  his  neglected  education 
was  seen  lo  the  lost  iu  his  reluctance  to  wTite.  "  Of  all 
things,"  he  said  to  bis  wife,  "  I  do  not  love  writing."  To 
pen  a  despatch  indeed  was  a  far  greater  trouble  to  Marl- 
borough than  to  plan  a  campaign,  But  nature  liad  given 
him  qualities  which  in  other  men  spring  specially  from 
culture.  His  capacity  for  business  was  immense.  During 
the  next  ten  years  he  asstinied  the  general  direction  of  the 
war  in  Flanders  and  in  Spain.  He  managed  every  negi> 
tiation  with  the  courts  of  the  allies.  He  watched  over 
Uie  shifting  phases  of  English  politics.     He  crossed  the 
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Channel  to  win  over  Anne  to  a  change  in  the  cabinet,  or 
hurried  to  Berlin  to  secure  the  due  contingent  of  Electoral 
troops  from  Brandenburg.  At  one  and  the  same  moment 
men  saw  him  reconciling  the  Emperor  with  the  Protestants 
of  Hungary,  stirring  the  Calvinists  of  the  Cevennes  into 
revolt,  arranging  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  and  providing  for 
the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 

But  his  air  showed  no  trace  of  fatigue  or  haste  or  vexa- 
tion. He  retained  to  the  last  the  indolent  grace  of  his 
youth.  His  natural  dignity  was  never  ruffled  by  an  out- 
break of  temper.  Amidst  the  storm  of  battle  his  soldiers 
saw  their  leader  "  without  fear  of  danger  or  in  the  least 
hurry  giving  his  orders  with  all  the  calmness  imaginable. " 
In  the  cabinet  he  was  as  cool  as  on  the  battle-field.  He 
met  with  the  same  equable  serenity  the  pettiness  of  the 
German  princes,  the  phlegm  of  the  Dutch,  the  ignorant 
opposition  of  his  oflicei*s,  the  libels  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents. There  was  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  simple  expedients 
by  which  he  sometimes  solved  problems  which  had  baffled 
cabinets.  The  touchy  pride  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  his 
new  royal  dignity,  when  he  rose  from  being  a  simple  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  to  a  throne,  made  him  one  of  the  most  vexa- 
tious among  the  allies ;  but  all  difficulty  with  him  ceased 
when  Marlborough  rose  at  a  state  banquet  and  glutted  his 
vanity  by  handing  him  a  napkin.  Churchiirs  composure 
rested  partly  on  a  pride  which  could  not  stoop  to  bare  the 
real  self  within  to  the  eyes  of  meaner  men.  In  the  bitter 
moments  before  his  fall  he  bade  Godolphin  burn  some 
querulous  letters  which  the  pei-secution  of  his  opponents 
had  wrung  from  him ;  '*  My  desire,"  he  wrote,  "  is  that  the 
world  may  continue  in  their  error  of  thinking  me  a  happy 
man,  for  I  think  it  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied.'*  But 
in  great  measure  it  sprang  from  the  purely  intellectual 
temper  of  his  mind.  His  passion  for  his  wife  was  the  one 
sentiment  which  tinged  the  colourless  light  in  w^hicli  his 
understanding  moved.  In  all  else  he  was  without  affec- 
tion or  resentment,  he  knew  neither  doubt  nor  regret.     In 
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As  a  atatesman  the  high  qoalities  of  Mariborougfa  wrre  ^^Mf 
ovnei  by  his  faittcRSt  foes.  "  Over  the  ConfeJetan-,'  sap  ^'^ 
Loid  BcJingbndEe,  "  he,  a  new,  &  private  man,  acijutKd 
by  merit  atuj  management  a  more  decided  influence  than 
high  birth,  eon&iraed  anthoirity,  and  even  the  crown  of 
Great  Britun  had  giren  to  King  WiUiam."  But  ^^tvat  as 
he  was  in  the  conncil,  be  w«s  even  greater  in  the  field. 
He  stands  alone  amongst  the  masters  of  the  ait  of  war  as 
a  ciptnj?*  whose  victories  began  ab  an  age  when  ihe  wurk 
of  toast  men  is  done.  Though  he  senr-ed  as  a  young  officer 
nttder  Tnrenoe,  and  for  a  few  months  in  Ireland  and  the 
Xetlieilands,  ^larlborongh  had  held  no  great  command  till 
he  took  tbe  SeM  in  Flanders  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  He 
stands  alone  tou  in  his  unbroken  good  fortune  Vollaire 
notes  that  he  never  best^ed  a  fortress  which  he  did  not 
take,  or  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win.  His  dif- 
ficulties indeed  came  not  so  much  from  the  enemy  ns 
from  the  iguoniuce  and  timidity  of  his  own  allies.  He 
was  never  defeated  in  the  field,  but  victory  after  victory 
was  snatched  from  him  by  the  incapacity  of  his  officers  or 
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Chap.  IH.  the  stubbornness  of  the  Dutch.  What  startled  the  cautious 
ThTpail    strategists  of  his  day  was  the  vigour  and  audacity  of  his 
stn^     plans.   Old  as  he  was,  Marlborough*s  designs  had  from  the 
1683-     first  all  the  dash  and  boldness  of  youtk     On  taking  the 
*^^'      field  in  1702  he  at  once  resolved  to  force  a  battle  in  the 
heart  of  Brabant.    The  plan  was  foiled  by  the  timidity 
and  resistance  of  the  Dutch  deputies.     But  bis  resolute 
advance  across  the  Meuse  drew  the  French  forces  from 
that  river  and  enabled  him  to  reduce  fortress  after  fortress 
in  a  series  of  sieges,  till  the  surrender  of  Liege  closed  a 
campaign  which  cut  off  the  French  from  the  Lower  Ehine 
and  freed  Holland  from  all  danger  of  invasion. 
The  The  successes  of  Marlborough  had  been  brought  into 

French  in  bolder  relief  by  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  other  quarters. 
ermany.  rjy^^^^^  |.|^g  Imperialist  geneml,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
showed  his  powers  by  a  surprise  of  the  French  army  at 
Cremona,  no  real  successes  had  been  won  in  Italy.  An 
English  descent  on  the  Spanish  coast  ended  in  failure.  In 
Germany,  where  the  Bavarians  joined  the  French,  their 
united  armies  defeated  the  army  of  the  Empire  and  opened 
the  line  of  the  Danube  to  a  French  advance.  It  was  in 
this  quarter  that  Lewis  resolved  to  pusli  his  fortunes  in 
the  coming  year.  In  the  spring  of  1703  a  French  army 
under  Marshal  Villars  again  relieved  the  Bavarian  Elector 
from  the  pressure  of  the  Austrian  forces,  and  only  a  strife 
which  arose  between  the  two  commanders  hindered  their 
joint  armies  from  marching  on  Vienna.  Meamvhile  the 
timidity  of  the  Dutch  deputies  served  Lewis  well  in  the 
Low  Countries.  The  hopes  of  Marlborough,  who  had 
been  raised  to  a  Dukedom  for  his  services  in  the  previous 
year,  were  again  foiled  by  the  deputies  of  the  States- 
General.  Serene  as  his  temper  was,  it  broke  down  before 
their  refusal  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  on  Antwerp  and 
French  Flanders  ;  and  the  prayers  of  Godolphin  and  of  the 
pensionary  Heinsius  alone  induced  him  to  withdraw  his 
offer  of  resignation.  In  spite  of  his  victories  on  the  Danube, 
indeed,  of  the  blunders  of  his  adversaries  on  the  Ehine, 
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and  the  sudden  aid  of  an  insurrection  against  the  Court 
of  Vienna  wliich  broke  out  in  Hungary,  the  difficulties 
of  Lewis  were  hourly  increasing.  The  accession  of  Savoy 
to  the  Grand  Alliance  threatened  his  armies  in  Italy  witli 
destruction.  That  of  Portugal  gave  the  allies  a  base  of 
operations  against  Spain.  The  French  King's  enei^  bow- 
ever  rose  nith  the  pressure;  and  while  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
a  natural  son  of  James  the  Second,  was  despatched  agninst 
Portugal,  and  three  small  armies  closed  round  Savoy,  the 
flower  of  the  French  troops  joined  the  army  of  Bavaria  on 
the  Danube,  for  the  bold  plan  of  Lewis  was  to  decide  the 
fortunes  of  tiie  war  by  a  victory  which  would  wrest  peace 
from  the  Empire  under  the  waUs  of  Vienna. 

The  master-stroke  of  Lewis  roused  Slarlborough  at  the 

opening  of  1704  to  a  master-stroke  in  return;  but  the 

secresy  and  boldness  of  the  Duke's  plans  deceived  both  his 

enemies  and  his  allies.     The  French  army  in  Flanders  saw 

in  his  march  from  the  Netherlands  upon  Maintz  only  a 

design  to  transfer  the  war  iuto  Elsass.     The  Dutch  on  the 

other  hand  were  lured  into  suffering  their  troops  to  be 

drawn  as   far   from  Flanders  as  Coblentz  by  the  Duke's 

proposals  for  an  imnginary  campaign  on  the  Moselle.     It 

was  only  when  Marlborough  crossed  the  Neckar  and  struck 

K  through  ihe  centre  of  Germany  for  the  Danube  that  the 

^M  tnie  aim  of  his  operations  was  i-cvealed  to  botli.     After 

^M  struggling  through  the   hill   country  of  Wurtomberg  he 

^M  joined  the   Imperial   army  under  the   Prince  of  ]Sadeo, 

^1  stormed  the  heights  of  Donauwertb,  crossed  the  Danube 

^m  and  the  Lech,  and  penetrated   into  Die  heart  of  Bavaria. 

^B  The  crisis  drew  two  other  armies  which  were  facing  one 

^H  another  on  the  Upper  Ilhine  to  the  scene.     Tlie  arrival  of 

^M  Marshal  Tallanl  with  thirty  thousand  French  troops  saved 

^M  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  for  the  moment  from  the  need  of 

^M  submission ;   but   the  junction  of   his   opponent.   Prince 

^M  Eugene,  with  Marlborough  raised   the  contending  forces 

^H  ^^n  to  an  equality.     After  a  few  marches  the  armies 

^H  met  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube  near  the  small  town 
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Chap.  IIL  of  Hochstadt  and  the  village  of  Blindheim  or  Blenheim, 
TheFali  which  have  given  their  names  to  one  of  the  most  memor- 
stui^.  ^^^^  battles  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
1683-  ^^  ^^®  respect  the  struggle  which  followed  stands 
*^i?'  almost  unrivalled,  for  the  whole  of  the  Teutonic  race  was 
BattUqf  represented  in  the  strange  medley  of  Englishmen,  Dutch- 
eim,  jj^gj^^  Hanoverians,  Danes,  Wurtembergers  and  Austrians 
who  followed  Marlborough  and  Eugene.  The  French  and 
Bavarians,  who  numbered  like  their  opponents  some  fifty 
thousand  men,  lay  behind  a  little  stream  which  ran  through 
swampy  ground  to  the  Danube.  Their  position  was  a 
strong  one,  for  its  front  was  covered  by  the  swamp,  its 
right  by  the  Danube,  its  left  by  the  hill-country  in  which 
the  stream  rose;  and  Tallard  had  not  only  entrenched 
himself  but  was  far  superior  to  his  rival  in  artillery.  But 
for  once  Marlborough's  hands  were  free.  "  I  have  great 
reason,"  he  wrote  calmly  home,  *'  to  hope  that  everything 
will  go  well,  for  I  have  the  pleasure  to  find  all  the  officers 
willing  to  obey  without  knowing  any  other  reason  than 
that  it  is  my  desire,  which  is  very  different  from  what  it 
was  in  Flanders,  where  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  consent 
of  a  council  of  war  for  everj^thing  I  undertook.'*  So  for- 
midable were  the  obstacles,  however,  that  though  the 
allies  were  in  motion  at  sunrise  on  the  13th  of  August  it 
was  not  till  midday  that  Eugene,  who  commanded  on  the 
right,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  stream.  The  English  foot 
at  once  forded  it  on  the  left,  and  attacked  the  village  of 
Blindheim  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  French  infantry  were 
entrenched;  but  after  a  furious  struggle  the  attack  was 
repulsed,  while  as  gallant  a  resistance  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line  held  Eugene  in  check.  It  was  the  centre  how- 
ever, where  the  French  believed  themselves  to  be  un- 
assailable, and  which  this  belief  had  led  them  to  weaken 
by  drawing  troops  to  their  wings,  that  had  been  chosen 
by  Marlborough  from  the  first  for  the  chief  point  of 
attack.  By  making  an  artificial  road  across  the  morass 
which  covered  it,  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  throw  his 
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eight  tliousand  horsemen  on  the  mass  of  the  French 
cavalr)-,  which  occupied  this  position ;  and  two  desiwrate 
charges  which  the  Duke  headed  in  person  decided  theday. 
The  French  centre  was  flung  back  on  the  iJunuhe  and 
forced  to  surrender.  Their  left  fell  back  in  confusion  on 
Hochstadt :  while  their  right,  cooped  up  in  Blindheini  and 
cut  off  from  retreat,  became  prisonera  of  war.  Of  the  de- 
feated army  only  twenty  thousand  men  escaped.  Twelve 
thousand  were  slain,  fourteen  thousand  were  captured. 
Vienna  was  saved,  Germany  finally  freed  from  the  French, 
and  Marlborough,  who  followed  the  wreck  of  the  French 
host  in  its  flight  to  Elsass,  soon  made  himself  master  of 
the  Lower  Moselle, 

But  the  loss  of  France  conld  not  be  measured  by  men 
or  fortresses,  A  hundred  victories  since  Rocroi  had  taught 
the  world  to  regard  the  armies  of  Lewis  as  all  but  invin- 
cible, when  Blenheim  and  the  surrender  of  the  flower  of 
the  French  Boldiery  broke  tlie  spell.  From  that  moment 
the  terror  of  victorj-  passed  to  the  side  of  the  allies,  and 
"Malbrook"  became  a  name  of  fear  to  every  child  in 
France.  In  England  itself  the  victory  of  Blenheim  aided 
to  bring  nbout  a  great  change  in  the  political  aspect  of 
affairs.  The  Tories  were  already  pressing  hard  on  the 
defeated  Whigs,  If  they  were  willing  to  support  the  war 
abroad,  they  were  resolved  to  use  the  accession  of  a  Stuart 
to  the  throne  to  secure  their  own  power  at  home.  They 
resolved  therefore  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  create  a 
permanent  Tory  majority  in  the  Commons  by  excluding 
Nonconformists  from  the  municipal  corporations,  which 
returned  the  bulk  of  the  borough  members,  and  whose 
political  tendencies  were  for  the  most  part  Whig.  The 
test  of  i-eceiving  the  sacrament  according  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Cliurch  of  England,  effective  m  it  was  against 
Catliolics,  was  useless  against  Protestant  Dissenters. 
Wliile  adhering  to  their  separate  congregations,  in  which 
they  were  now  protected  by  the  Toleration  Act,  they 
'(^oalified  for  office,'  ns  it  was  called,  by  the  "occasional 
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Chap.  IIL  conformity '  of  receiving  the  sacrament  at  church  once  in 
the  year.  It  was  against  *  occasional  conformity  *  that  the 
Tories  introduced  a  test  which  by  exchiding  the  Noncon- 
formists would  have  given  them  the  command  of  the 
boroughs;  and  this  test  at  first  received  Marlborough's 
support.  But  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  as  often  as 
it  was  sent  up  to  them,  and  it  was  soon  guessed  that 
the  resistance  of  the  Lords  was  secretly  backed  by  both 
Marlborough  and  Godolphiu,  Tory  as  he  was,  in  fact, 
Marlborough  had  no  mind  for  an  unchecked  Tory  rule,  or 
for  a  measure  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  war  by  again 
reviving  religious  strife.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  strove 
to  propitiate  his  party  by  inducing  the  Queen  to  set  aside 
the  tenths  and  first-fruits  hitherto  paid  by  the  clergy  to 
the  Crown  as  a  fund  for  the  augmentation  of  small 
benefices,  a  fund  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Queea 
Anne's  Bounty.  The  Commons  showed  their  resentment 
against  Marlborough  by  refusing  to  add  a  grant  of  money 
to  the  grant  of  a  Dukedom  after  his  first  campaign  ;  and 
the  higher  Tories,  with  Lord  Nottingham  at  their  head,' 
began  to  throw  every  obstacle  they  could  in  the  way  of 
the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Nottingham  and  his  followers  at  last  quitted  office  in 
1704,  and  Marlborough  replaced  them  by  Tories  of  a  more 
moderate  stamp  who  were  still  in  favour  of  the  war ;  by 
Robert  Harley,  who  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  by 
Henry  St.  John,  a  young  man  of  splendid  talents,  who 
was  named  Secretary  at  War.  Small  as  the  change 
seemed,  its  significance  was  clear  to  both  parties ;  and 
the  Duke's  march  into  Germany  gave  his  enemies  an 
opportunity  of  embittering  the  political  strife.  The 
original  aim  of  the  Tories  had  been  to  limit  English 
efforts  to  what  seemed  purely  English  objects,  the  defence 
of  the  Netherlands  and  of  English  commerce ;  and  the 
bulk  of  them  shrank  even  now  from  any  further  entangle- 
ment in  the  struggle.  But  the  Duke's  march  seemed  at 
once  to  pledge  England  to  a  strife  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
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act  iiMfeed  </  ercn  gmier  politics!  tliui  milibUT'  ikhiig. 
The  H^  Tones  and  JuobUes  UmateDed  if  Uuikiunxigfa 
hiltd  to  bvtt^  lus  bead  to  the  block ;  and  only  the  xvHaty 
at  Bleobenii  saved  him  ftom  politkal  rain.  SIowIt  and 
mgaut  hia  will  the  Duke  drifted  fnuu  his  oim  puty  to 
the  pntj  which  really  backed  his  poli*^.  He  availed 
faimeelf  of  the  mdiooal  trionipb  ova  Ttl^^beini  to  dis- 
solve l*aiiiaiiieDt ;  and  when  the  election  of  174'5,  as  be 
hoped,  returned  a  tuajonty  in  favour  of  (be  war,  bis  efforts 
brought  about  a  coaUtkin  belwe€n  the  moderate  Tories  vho 
still  clung  to  him  and  the  Whig  Junto,  whose  su[>port 
was  purcliasal  by  making  n  "Wbig,  William  Cowi«er,  Lord 
Keeper,  and  by  sendicg  Lord  Sunderland  as  cm'oy  to 
Vienna. 

The  bitter  attacks  of  the  peace  party  were  (Entirely  j 
foiled  by  this  union,  and  Marlborough  at  last  felt  secure 
at  home.  Bat  be  had  to  bear  disappointment  abroad. 
His  plan  of  attack  along  tbe  line  of  Uie  Jlosello  was 
defeated  by  the  refusal  of  tlie  Imperial  anuy  to  join  liim. 
When  he  transferred  tlie  war  again  to  the  Xetlierlamls  and 
entered  tlie  French  lines  across  the  I>yle,  the  Dutch 
generals  withdrew  their  troops ;  and  bis  ptoixisal  to  attack 
the  Duke  of  'N'illeroy  in  the  field  of  Waterloo  was  rejected 
in  full  council  of  war  by  the  deputies  of  tlie  States  with 
cries  of  •*  murder  "  and  "  massacre."  Even  Ikf  arlborougb's 
composure  broke  into  bittemesa  at  this  last  blow.  "  Had 
I  the  same  power  I  had  last  year,"  he  wrote  home,  "  I 
could  Lave  won  a  greater  victory  tlian  that  of  Blenheim." 
On  his  complaint  iudeeil  the  States  recalled  their  com- 
missaries, but  the  year  was  lost;  nor  had  greater  results 
been  brought  about  in  Italy  or  on  the  Bhine.  The  spirits 
of  the  allies  were  ouly  sustained  by  the  romantic  exploits 
of  Lord  Peterborough  in  Spain.  Trofiigate,  mi  principled, 
flighty  as  be  was,  Peterborough  had  a  genius  for  war,  and 
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ThTFall    followed  by  his  recognition  of  the  old  liberties  of  Aragon, 
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roused  that  province  to  support  the  cause  of  the  second 
son  of  .the  Emperor,  who  had  been  acknowledged  as  King 
of  Spain  by  the  allies  under  the  title  of  Charles  the  Third. 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  soon  joined  Aragon  in  declaring 
for  Charles :  while  Marlborough  spent  the  winter  of  1705 
in  negotiations  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  the  Hague, 
and  in  preparations  for  the  coming  campaign.  Eager  for 
freedom  of  action  and  sick  of  the  Imperial  generals  as  of 
the  Dutch,  he  planned  a  march  over  the  Alps  and  a  cam- 
paign in  Italy ;  and  though  these  designs  were  defeated  by 
the  opposition  of  the  allies,  he  found  himself  unfettered 
when  he  again  appeared  in  Flanders  in  1706.  Marshal 
Villeroy,  the  new  French  general,  was  as  eager  as  Marl- 
borough for  an  engagement ;  and  the  two  armies  met  on 
the  23rd  of  May  at  the  village  of  liamillies  on  an  undu- 
lating plain  which  forms  the  highest  ground  in  Brabant. 
The  French  were  drawn  up  in  a  wide  curve  with  morasses 
covering  their  front  After  a  feint  on  their  left,  Marl- 
borough flung  himself  on  tlieir  right  wing  at  Eamillies, 
cinished  it  in  a  brilliant  charge  that  he  led  in  person,  and 
swept  along  their  whole  line  till  it  broke  in  a  rout  which 
only  ended  beneath  the  walls  of  Louvain.  In  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  French  had  lost  fifteen  thousand  men,  their 
tagg*g6>  and  their  gims ;  and  the  line  of  the  Scheldt, 
Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Bruges  became  the  prize  of  the 
victors.  It  only  needed  four  successful  sieges  which  fol- 
lowed the  battle  of  Eamillies  to  complete  the  deliverance 
of  Flanders. 

The  year  which  witnessed  the  victory  of  Eamillies  re- 
mains yet  more  memorable  as  the  year  which  witnessed  the 
final  Union  of  England  with  Scotland.  As  the  imdoing  of 
the  earlier  imion  had  been  the  first  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Eestoration,  its  revival  was  one  of  the  first 
aims  of  the  Government  which  followed  tlie  Eevolution. 
But  the  project  was  long  held  in  check  by  religious  and 


commercial  jeKlousiea.  Scotland  refused  to  benr  any 
part  of  the  Knglisli  debt.  England  would  uot  yield  any 
sliare  in  ber  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  colonies.  The 
English  Churchmen  longed  for  a  resloration  of  Episcopacy 
north  of  the  border,  whde  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  would 
not  hoar  even  of  the  legal  toleration  of  Episcopalians.  In 
1703  however  an  Act  erf  Settlement  which  passed  through 
tlie  Scotch  I'lirliament  at  last  brought  home  to  English 
statesmen  the  dangers  of  further  delay.  In  dealing  with 
this  measure  the  Scotch  Whigs,  who  cared  ouly  for  the 
independence  of  their  country,  joined  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Scotch  Jacobites,  who  looked  only  to  the  interests  of  the 
Pretender.  The  Jacobites  excluded  from  the  Act  the  name 
of  the  I'rincess  Sophia ;  the  Whigs  introduced  a  pruvision 
that  no  sovereign  of  England  should  be  recognized  as 
sovereign  of  Scotland  save  upon  security  given  to  the 
religion,  freedom,  and  trade  of  the  Scottish  people.  The 
danger  arising  from  auch  a  measure  was  undoubtedly  great, 
for  it  pointed  to  a  recognition  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland 
on  the  Queen's  death,  and  such  a  recognition  meant  war 
between  Scotland  and  England.  The  need  of  a  union  be- 
came at  once  apparent  to  every  statesman,  but  it  was  only 
after  three  years"  delay  that  the  wisdom  and  resolution  of 
Lord  Somers  brought  the  question  to  an  issue.  Tlio  Scotch 
proposals  of  a  federative  rather  than  a  legislative  union 
were  set  aside  by  his  firmness  ;  the  commercial  jealousies 
of  the  English  traders  were  put  by  :  and  the  Act  of  Union 
as  it  was  completed  in  ITOC,  though  not  finally  passed  till 
the  following  year,  prnvidetl  that  the  txvo  kingdoms  should 
be  united  into  one  under  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  this  United  Kingdom 
should  be  ruled  by  the  provisions  of  the  English  Act  of 
Settlement,  The  Scotch  Church  and  the  Scotch  law  were 
left  untouched  :  hut  all  rights  of  trade  were  thrown  open 
to  l)oth  nations,  a  common  system  of  taxatioi]  wns  esta- 
blished, and  a  uniform  system  of  coinage  adopted.  A 
single  Parliament  was  henceforth  to  represent  thu  United 
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Chap.  III.  Kingdom ;  and  for  this  purpose  forty-five  Scotch  members, 
Tk7¥all    ^  number  taken  to  represent  the  proportion  of  Scotch 
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property  and  population  relatively  to  England,  were  added 
to  the  five  hundred  and  thirteen  English  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  sixteen  representative  peers  to 
the  one  hundred  and  eight  who  formed  the  English  House 
of  Lords. 

In  Scotland  the  opposition  to  .this  measure  was  bitter 
and  almost  universal.  The  terror  of  the  Presbyterians 
indeed  was  met  by  an  Act  of  Security  which  became  part 
of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  which  required  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Presbyterian  Church  from  every  sovereign  on  his 
accession.  But  no  securities  could  satisfy  the  enthusiastic 
patriots  or  the  fanatical  Cameronians.  The  Jacobites  sought 
troops  from  France  and  plotted  a  Stuart  restoration.  The 
nationalists  talked  of  seceding  from  the  Houses  which 
voted  for  the  Union  and  of  establishing  a  rival  Parliament. 
In  the  end  however  good  sense  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
trading  classes  to  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  succession 
won  their  way.  The  measure  was  adopted  by  the  Scotch 
Parliament,  and  the  Treaty  of  Union  became  a  legislative 
Act  to  which  Anne  in  1707  gave  her  assent  in  noble 
words.  "  I  desire,"  said  the  Queen,  "  and  expect  from  my 
subjects  of  both  nations  that  from  henceforth  they  act  with 
all  possible  respect  and  kindness  to  one  another,  that  so  it 
may  appecr  to  all  the  world  they  have  hearts  disposed  to 
become  one  people."  Time  has  more  than  answered  these 
hopes.  The  two  nations  whom  the  Union  brought  together 
have  ever  since  remained  one.  England  gained  In  the  re- 
moval of  a  constant  danger  of  treason  and  War.  To  Scot- 
land the  Union  opened  up  new  avenues  of  wealth  which 
the  energy  of  its  people  turned  to  wonderful  account.  Tlie 
farms  of  Lothian  have  become  models  of  agricultural  skill. 
A  fishing  town  on  the  Clyde  has  grown  into  the  rich  and 
populous  Glasgow.  Peace  and  culture  have  changed  the 
wild  clansmen  of  the  Highlands  into  herdsmen  and  farmers. 
Nor  was  the  change  followed  by  any  loss  of  national  spirit. 
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The  world  has  lianlly  seen  a  mightier  ami  more  m|iid  do-  ciiap.  in, 
velopemeiit  of  national  energy  than  that  of  Scotland  after 
the  Union.  All  that  passeil  amty  was  lliii  jealousy  whiuh 
Lad  parted  since  the  days  of  Kdward  the  First  two  jieoples 
whom  a  common  blood  and  common  speech  procLiimeJ  to 
be  one.  The  Union  between  Scotland  and  England  has 
been  real  and  stable  simply  because  it  was  the  legislative 
acknowledgement  and  enforcement  of  a  national  fact. 

AVith  the  defeat  of  Kamillies  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
Union,  the  greatness  of  Marlborough  readied  its  height  In 
five  years  he  had  rescued  Holland,  saved  Germany,  and 
thrown  France  back  on  a  purely  defensive  position.  He 
exercised  an  nudisputed  supremacy  over  an  alliance  which 
embraced  the  greatest  European  powers.  At  home  he  was 
practically  first  minister,  commander-in-chief,  and  absolute 
master  through  his  wife  of  the  Queen  herself.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  most  powerful  as  he  was  the  wealthiest 
subject  in  the  world.  And  while  Marlborougli's  fortunes 
mounted  to  their  heiijht  those  of  France  sank  to  their 
lowest  ebb.  Eugene  in  hia  greatest  victory  broke  the  siege 
of  Turin,  and  Lewis  saw  the  loss  of  Flanders  followed  by 
the  loss  of  Italy,  Xot  only  did  Peterborough  hold  his 
ground  in  Spain,  but  Charles  the  Third,  witli  an  army  of 
English  and  Portuguese,  entered  Madrid.  But  it  was  in 
fact  only  these  triumphs  abroad  that  enabled  Marlborough 
to  face  the  difficulties  which  were  ojiening  on  him  at  home. 
His  command  of  the  Parliament  rested  now  on  a  coalition 
of  the  AVhigs  with  the  moderate  Tories  who  still  adhered 
to  him  after  hia  break  with  the  more  violent  members  of 
his  old  party.  Eamillies  gave  him  strength  enough  to 
force  Anne  in  spite  of  her  hatred  of  the  'Whigis  to  fulfil  the 
compact  with  them  from  which  this  coalition  had  sprung, 
by  admitting  Lord  Sunderland,  the  bitterest  leader  of  their 
party,  to  office  as  Secretaiy  of  State  at  the  close  of  1706. 
But  with  the  entry  of  Sunderland  into  office  the  system 
(if  political  balance  which  the  Duke  had  maintained 
till  now  began  at  once  to  break  down.     Constitutionally, 
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Chap.  III.  Marlborough's  was  tlie  last  attempt  to  govern  England 
TkeFall  ^^  other  terms  than  those  of  party  government,  and 
8ta^.  ^^®  union  of  parties  to  which  .he  had  clung  ever  since 
leas-  ^^^  severance  from  the  extreme  Tories  became  every  day 
*Ii5'  more  impossible  as  the  growing  opposition  of  the  Tories 
to  the  war  threw  the  Duke  more  and  more  on  the  support 
of  the  Whigs. 
Triumph  The  Whigs  sold  their  support  dearly.  Sunderland's 
^Me  violent  and  imperious  temper  differed  widely  from  the 
supple  and  unscrupulous  nature  which  had  carried  his 
father,  the  Lord  Sunderland  of  the  Eestoration,  unhurt 
through  the  violent  changes  of  his  day.  But  he  had  in- 
herited his  father's  conceptions  of  party  government.  He 
was  resolved  to  restore  a  strict  party  administration  on  a 
purely  Whig  basis,  and  to  drive  the  moderate  Tories  from 
office  in  spite  of  Marlborough's  desire  to  retain  them.  The 
Duke  wrote  hotly  home  at  the  news  of  the  pressure  which 
the  Whigs  were  putting  on  him.  "England,"  he  said, 
"  will  not  be  ruined  because  a  few  men  are  not  pleased." 
Nor  was  Marlborough  alone  in  his  resentment,  llarley 
foresaw  the  danger  of  his  expulsion  from  office,  and  even 
as  early  as  1706  began  to  intrigue  at  court,  through  Mrs. 
Masham,  a  bedchamber  woman  of  the  Queen,  who  was 
supplanting  the  Duchess  in  Anne's  favour,  against  the 
Whigs  and  against  Marlborough,  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  in  the  hands  of  the  Wliigs.  St.  John,  though  bound  by 
ties  of  gratitude  to  the  Duke,  to  whose  favour  he  owed  his 
early  promotion  to  office,  was  driven  by  the  same  fear  to 
share  Harley's  schemes.  Marlborough  strove  to  win  both 
of  them  back,  but  the  growing  opposition  of  the  Tories  to 
the  war  left  him  heljjless  in  the  hands  of  the  only  party 
that  steadily  supported  it.  A  factious  union  of  the  Whigs 
with  their  opponents,  though  it  roused  the  Duke  to  a  burst 
of  unusual  passion  in  Parliament,  effected  its  end  by 
convincing  him  of  the  impossibility  of  further  resistance. 
The  resistance  of  the  Queen  indeed  was  stubborn  and 
bitter.    Anne  was  at  heart  a  Tor}'',  and  her  old  trust  in 
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llarlborough  died  witL  liis  submission  to  the  ^VLiy 
demands.  It  was  only  by  the  threat  of  resiyuatiou  that  he 
bad  forced  Iter  to  admit  Suiiderlaml  to  office;  and  thu 
violeuL  outbreak  of  temper  with  which  the  Duchess 
euforced  her  husband's  will  changed  the  Queen's  friend- 
ship for  her  into  a  bitter  resentment.  Slailborough  was 
forced  to  increase  tliis  resentment  by  fresh  compliances 
with  the  coLditiuus  wliicJi  the  Whigs  imposed  on  him, 
by  removing  Peterborough  from  his  command  as  a  Tory 
general,  and  by  wresting  from  Anne  her  consent  in  1708 
to  the  dismissal  from  office  of  Harley  and  St.  Joim  with 
the  whole  of  the  moderate  Tories  whom  they  headed.  Their 
removal  was  followed  by  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
■\Vhig3  in  the  admission  of  Lord  Somers  and  Wharton  into 
the  ministrj".  Somers  became  President  of  the  Council, 
Wharton  Ijsrd-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  while  lower  posts 
were  occnjiied  by  younger  men  of  the  same  party,  who 
were  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  our  later  history, 
such  as  the  young  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Uobert 
Walpole. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  struggle  abroad  went  steadily 
against  France,  thougli  its  progress  was  varied  with  striking 
ultemations  of  success,  France  rose  indeed  with  singular 
rapidity  from  the  crushing  blow  of  Ramillies.  Spain  was 
recovered  for  Philip  in  1707  by  a  victory  of  Marshal 
Berwick  at  Almaoza.  Marshal  Villars  won  fresh  triumphs 
on  the  Rhine;  while  Eugene,  who  had  penetrated  into 
I'rovence,  was  driven  back  into  Italy.  In  Flandei's  Marl- 
borough's designs  for  taking  advantage  of  his  great  victory 
were  foiled  by  the  strategy  of  the  Duke  of  Vendcime  and 
by  the  rcluctituce  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  now  wavering 
towards  peacp.  In  the  campaign  of  1708  however  Vendnme, 
in  apite  of  his  HUperiority  in  force,  was  attacked  and 
defeated  at  Oudenarde;  and  though  Marlborough  was 
hindered  from  striking  at  the  heart  of  France  by  the 
timidity  of  the  English  and  Dutch  statesmen,  he  reduced 
LUIe,  the  strongest  of  its  frontier  fortresses,  in  the  face  of 
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Chap.  III.  an  army  of  relief  which  numbered  a  hundred  thousand 
TheFall   ^®^-     ^^®  ^'^^  proved  an  effective  one.     The  pride  of 
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Lewis  was  at  last  broken  by  defeat  and  by  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  France.  He  offered  terms  of  peace  which 
yielded  all  that  the  allies  had  fought  for.  He  consented 
to  witlidraw  his  aid  from  Philip  of  Spain,  to  give  up  ten 
Flemish  fortresses  as  a  barrier  for  the  Dutch,  and  to  sur- 
render to  the  Empire  all  that  France  had  gained  since  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia.  He  offered  to  acknowledge  Anne, 
to  banish  the  Pretender  from  his  dominions,  and  to  demolish 
the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  a  port  hateful  to  England  as 
the  home  of  the  French  privateers. 

To  Marlborough  these  terms  seemed  sufficient,  and  for 
the  moment  he  regarded  peace  as  secure.  Peace  was 
indeed  now  the  general  wish  of  the  nation,  and  the  longing 
for  it  was  nowhere  stronger  than  with  the  Queen.  Dull 
and  sluggish  as  was  Anne's  temper,  she  had  the  pride  and 
stubbornness  of  her  race,  and  both  revolted  against  the 
submission  to  which  she  was  forced.  If  she  bowed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Itevolution  by  yieldiug  implicitly  to  the 
decision  of  her  Parliament,  she  held  firmly  to  the  cere- 
monial traditions  of  the  monarchv  of  hep  ancestors.  She 
dined  in  royal  state,  she  touched  for  the  evil  in  her  pro- 
gresses, she  presided  at  every  meeting  of  council  or  cabinet, 
she  insisted  on  every  measure  proposed  by  her  ministers 
being  previously  laid  before  her.  She  shrank  from  party 
government  as  an  enslavement  of  the  Crown ;  and  claimed 
the  right  to  call  on  men  from  either  side  to  aid  in  the 
administration  of  the  state.  But  if  England  was  to  be 
governed  by  a  party,  she  was  resolved  that  it  should  be 
her  own  party.  She  had  been  bred  a  Tory.  Her  youth 
had  fallen  among  the  storms  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  she 
looked  on  Whigs  as  disguised  republicans.  Above  all  her 
pride  was  outraged  by  the  concessions  which  were  forced 
from  her.  She  had  prayed  Godolphin  to  help  her  in 
excluding  Sunderland  as  a  thing  on  which  the  peace  of 
her  life  depended.     She  trembled  every  day  before  the 
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violent  temper  of  the  Duchess  of  Warlboroiigh,  and  before 
the  threat  of  rosiguation  by  which  tlie  Duko  himseli' 
crushed  her  first  faint  efforts  at  revolt.  She  longed  for  a 
peaoe  which  would  free  her  from  both  Marlborough  and 
tlie  Wliigs,  asthe  Whigson  the  other  hand  were  resolute  for 
a  war  which  kept  them  in  power.  It  was  on  this  ground 
that  they  set  aside  the  Dtikc's  counsels  and  answered  the 
French  projwsala  of  peace  by  terms  which  made  peace  im- 
possible. They  ioaiated  on  the  transfer  of  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy  to  the  Austrian  prince.  When  even  this  seemed 
likely  to  be  conceded  they  demanded  that  Lewis  should 
with  his  own  troops  compel  his  grandson  to  yive  up  the 
crown  of  Spain. 

"  If  I  must  wage  war,"  replied  the  French  King,  "  I  had 
rather  wage  it  with  my  enemies  than  with  my  children." 
In  a  bitter  despair  he  appealed  to  France ;  and  exhausted 
as  the  country  was  by  the  struggle,  the  campaign  of  1709 
proved  how  nobly  France  answered  his  appeal.  The 
terrible  slaughter  which  bears  the  name  of  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet  showed  a  new  temper  in  the  French  toldicrs. 
Starving  as  they  were,  they  flung  away  their  rations  in 
their  eagerness  for  the  6ght,  and  fell  back  at  its  close  in 
serried  masses  that  no  efforts  of  Marlborough  could  break. 
They  had  lost  twelve  thousand  men,  but  the  forcing  their 
lines  of  entrenchment  liad  cost  the  allies  a  loss  of  double 
that  number.  Horror  at  snch  a  "  deluge  of  blood  "  increased 
the  general  distaste  for  the  war ;  and  the  rejection  of  t'reah 
French  offers  in  1710,  a  rejection  unjustly  attributed  to 
Marlborough's  desire  for  the  lengthening  out  of  a  contest 
which  brought  him  profit  and  power,  fired  at  last  the 
smouldering  discontent  into  flame.  A  storm  of  popular 
passion  burst  suddenly  on  the  Whigs,  Its  occasion  was  a 
dull  and  silly  sermon  in  which  a  High  Church  divine, 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  maintained  the  doctiine  of  non-resistance 
at  St.  Paul's.  His  boldness  challenged  prosecution ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  warning  of  Marlborough  and  of  Soraers 
the  Whig  Jlinisters  resolved  on  his  inipeachniout  before 
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J    Chap.  HL  the  Lords,  and  the   trial  at  once  widened  into  a  great 

*    ThAPaU  P^rty  struggle.     An  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm  in 

^aru.  ^acheverell's  favour  showed  what  a  storm  of  hatred  had 

leas-  gathered  against  the  Whigs  and  the  war.     The  most  emi- 

1714.  jjgjjjj  Qf  ^jjg  r^Qjy  Churchmen  stood  by  his  side  at  the  bar, 

crowds  escorted  him  to  the  court  and  back  again,  while 
the  streets  rang  with  cries  of  "  The  Church  and  Dr.  Sach- 
everell."  A  small  majority  of  the  peers  found  the  preacher 
guilty,  but  the  light  sentence  they  inflicted  was  in  effect 
an  acquittal,  and  bonfires  and  illuminations  over  the  whole 
country  welcomed  it  as  a  Tory  triumph. 
JDismissal  The  turn  of  popular  feeling  at  once  roused  to  new  life 
w?^^^  the  party  whom  the  Whigs  had  striven  to  crush.  The  ex- 
*  pulsion  of  Ilarley  and  St.  John  from  the  Ministry  had 
given  the  Tories  leaders  of  a  more  subtle  and  vigorous  stamp 
than  the  High  Churchmen  who  had  quitted  office  in  the 
first  years  of  the  war ;  and  St.  John  brought  into  play  a 
new  engine  of  political  attack  whose  powers  soon  made 
themselves  felt.  In  the  Examiner,  and  in  a  crowd  of  pam- 
phlets gnd  periodicals  which  followed  in  its  train,  the 
humour  of  the  poet  Prior,  the  bitter  irony  of  Swift,  an 
Irish  writer  who  was  now  forcing  his  way  into  fame,  as 
well  as  St.  John's  own  brilliant  sophistry,  spent  themselves 
on  the  abuse  of  the  war  and  of  its  general.  "  Six  millions 
of  supplies  and  almost  fifty  millions  of  debt!"  Swift 
wrote  bitterly,  "  the  High  Allies  have  been  the  ruin  of 
us  I "  Marlborough  was  ridiculed  and  reviled,  even  his 
courage  was  called  in  question  ;  he  was  charged  with  in- 
solence, with  cruelty  and  ambition,  with  coiTuption  and 
greed.  The  virulence  of  the  abuse  would  have  defeated 
its  aim  had  not  the  general  sense  of  the  people  con- 
demned the  maintenance  of  the  war,  and  encouraged  Anne 
to  free  herself  from  the  yoke  beneath  which  she  had  bent 
so  long.  At  the  close  of  Sachevereirs  trial  she  broke 
with  the  Duchess.  Mariborough  looked  for  support  to 
the  Whigs ;  but  the  subtle  intrigue  of  Harley  was  as  busy 
in  undermining  the  Ministry  as  St.  John  was  in  openly 


nttacking  it.  The  Whigs,  who  knew  that  the  Duke's  league  < 
■wilU  them  had  simply  heen  forced  on  liim  by  the  war, 
aud  who  had  already  foiled  an  attempt  he  had  made  to 
secure  himself  hy  t!ie  demand  of  a  grant  for  life  of  his 
oHice  of  Commander-in-Chief,  were  easily  persuaded  thiit 
the  Queen's  sole  object  was  his  personal  humiliation. 
They  looked  cooUy  therefore  on  at  the  dismissal  of 
Sunderland,  who  had  now  become  his  son-in-law,  and 
of  (Jodolphin,  who  was  his. closest  friend.  The  same 
means  were  adopted  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  Wliigs 
themselves :  and  Marlborough,  lured  easdy  by  hopes 
of  reconciliation  with  his  old  party,  looked  on  as  coolly 
while  Anne  dismissed  her  Whig  counsellors  and  named  a 
Tory  Ministry,  with  Harley  and  St.  John  at  its  head,  in 
their  place. 

The  time  was  now  come  for  a  final  and  decisive  blow  ; 
but  how  great  a  dread  Marlborough  still  inspired  in  his  ■' 
enemies  was  ehown  hy  the  shameful  treachery  with  which 
tliey  still  thought  it  needful  to  bring  about  his  fall.  The 
intrigues  of  Harley  paled  before  the  subtler  treason  of 
Henry  St.  John.  Young  as  he  was.  for  he  had  hardly 
reached  his  thirty-second  year,  St.  John  had  already 
shown  his  abdity  as  Secretary  of  War  under  Mavlboioiigh 
himself,  his  brilliant  rhetoric  gave  him  a  hold  over  llie 
House  of  Commons  which  even  the  sense  of  his  restless- 
ness and  recklessness  failed  to  shake,  wldle  the  vigour  and 
eloquence  of  his  writings  infused  a  new  colour  and  force 
into  jwlitical  literature.  He  was  resolute  for  peace  ;  hut  he 
pressed  on  the  work  of  peace  with  an  utter  indifference  to 
all  but  party  ends.  As  ilariborough  was  his  great  obstacle, 
his  aim  was  to  drive  him  from  his  command ;  and  earnestly 
as  be  admired  the  Duke's  greatness,  he  hounded  ou  a  tribe 
of  libellers  who  assailed  even  liis  personal  courage.  Mean- 
while St.  John  was  feeding  Marlborough's  hopes  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Tories,  till  he  led  him  to  acquiesce  in 
his  wife's  dismissal,  and  to  pledge  himself  to  a  co-operation 
with  the  Tory  policy.      It  was  the  Duke's  belief  that  a 
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Chap.  IU.  reconciliation  with  the  Tories  was  eflfected  that  led  him  to 
Thripall  sanction  the  despatch  of  troops  which  should  have  strength- 
Sta^to.  ^"^^  ^^^  army  in  Flanders  on  a  fruitless  expedition  against 
loas-  Canada,  though  this  left  him  too  weak  to  carry  out  a 
*^^'  masterly  plan  which  he  had  formed  for  a  march  into  the 
heart  of  France  in  the  opening  of  1711.  He  was  unable 
even  to  risk  a  battle  or  to  do  more  than  to  pick  up  a  few 
ssaboard  towns,  and  St.  John  at  once  turned  the  small 
results  of  the  campaign  into  an  argument  for  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  Peace  was  indeed  all  but  concluded. 
In  defiance  of  an  article  of  the  Grand  Alliance  which 
pledged  its  members  not  to  carry  on  separate  negotiations 
with  France,  St.  John,  who  now  became  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
pushed  forward  through  the  summer  of  1711  a  secret  ac- 
commodation between  England  and  France.  It  was  for 
this  negotiation  that  lie  had  crippled  Marlborough's  cam- 
paign; and  it  was  the  discovery  of  his  perfidy  which 
revealed  to  the  Duke  how  utterly  he  had  been  betrayed, 
and  forced  him  at  last  to  break  with  the  Tory  Ministry, 
Treaty  of  He  returned  to  England;  and  his  efforts  induced  the 
•  House  of  Lords  to  denounce  the  contemplated  peace ;  but 
the  support  of  the  Commons  and  the  Queen,  and  the  general 
hatred  of  the  war  among  the  people,  enabled  Harley  to 
ride  down  all  resistance.  At  the  opening  of  1712  the 
Whig  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  swamped  by 
the  creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers.  Marlborough  was  dis- 
missed from  his  command,  charged  with  peculation,  and 
condemned  as  guilty  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Duke  at  once  withdrew  from  England,  and  with  his 
withdrawal  all  opposition  to  the  peace  was  at  an  end.  His 
flight  was  in  fact  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty 
at  Utrecht  between  France,  England,  and  Ihe  Dutch  ;  and 
the  desertion  of  his  allies  forced  even  the  Emperor  at  last 
to  make  peace  at  Eastadt.  By  these  treaties  the  original 
aim  of  the  war,  that  of  preventing  the  possession  of 
France  and  Spain  at  once  by  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
was    silently  abandoned.     No    precaution    was  in    fact 


against  ' 

of  power,  sax'e  by  a  provisioa  that  the  two  crowns 
should  never  be  united  on  a  single  head,  and  by  Philips 
reuunoiatioa  of  all  right  of  succession  to  tlie  throne 
of  France.  The  principle  on  which  the  Treaties  were 
based  was  in  fact  that  of  the  earlier  Treaties  of  I'artition. 
Spain  wa^  stripped  of  even  more  than  AVilliam  had  pro- 
posed to  lake  from  her.  Philip  retained  Spain  and  the 
Indies :  hut  he  ceded  his  possessions  in  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands  with  the  island  of  Sardinia  to  Charles  of 
Austria,  who  had  now  become  Emperor,  in  satisfaction  of 
his  claims ;  while  he  handed  over  Sicily  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  To  England  he  gave  up  not  only  Minorca  but 
Oibrallar,  two  positions  which  secured  her  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean.  France  purchased  peace  by  less 
costly  concessions.  She  had  to  consent  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Dutch  banii-r  on  a  greater  scale  than 
before;  to  pacify  the  EngUsIl  resentment  against  the 
French  privateers  by  the  dismantling  of  Dunkirk;  and 
not  only  to  recognise  the  right  of  Anno  to  the  crown,  anJ 
the  Protestant  succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover,  but  to 
consent  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Pretender  from  her  soil. 

The  failure  of  the  Queen's  health  made  the  succession  the 
real  question  of  the  day,  and  it  was  a  question  which  turned 
all  politics  into  faction  and  intrigue.  The  "Whifis,  who 
were  still  formidable  in  the  Commons,  and  who  showed  the 
strength  of  their  party  in  the  Lords  by  defeating  a  Treaty  of 
Conimei'ce  in  which  Bolingbroke  anticipated  the  greatest 
financial  triumph  of  William  Pitt  and  secured  freedom  of 
trade  between  England  and  France,  were  zealous  for  the 
auccession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  the  well  founded 
belief  that  the  Elector  George  hated  the  Tories;  nor  did 
the  Tories,  though  the  Jacobite  sympathies  of  a  portion 
of  their  party  forced  both  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  to  keep 
up  B  delusive  correspondence  with  the  Pretender,  who 
had  withdrawn  to  Lorraine,  really  contemplate  any  other 
succession  than  that  of  the  Elector,     Rut  on  the  means 
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Chap.  III.  of  providing  for  his  succession  Harley  and  Bolingbroke 
differed  widely.  Harley,  still  influenced  by  the  Presby- 
terian leanings  of  his  early  life,  and  more  jealous  of  Lord 
Eochester  and  the  high  Tories  he  headed  than  of  the  Whigs 
themselves,  inclined  to  an  alliance  between  the  moderate 
Tories  and  their  opponents,  as  in  the  eai-lier  days  of  Marl- 
borough's power.  The  policy  of  Bolingbroke  on  the  other 
hand  was  so  to  strengthen  the  Tories  by  the  utter  overthrow 
of  their  opponents  that  whatever  might  be  the  Elector's 
sympathies  they  could  force  their  policy  on  him  as  King  ; 
and  in  the  advances  which  Harley  made  to  the  Whigs  he 
saw  the  means  of  ruining  his  rival  in  the  confidence  of  his 
party,  and  of  taking  his  place  at  their  head.  It  was  with 
this  purpose  that  he  introduced  a  Schism  Bill,  which 
would  have  hindered  any  Nonconformist  from  acting  as  a 
schoolmaster  or  a  tutor.  Tlie  success  of  this  measure  broke 
Harley's  plans  by  creating  a  bitterer  division  between  Tory 
and  Whig  than  ever,  while  it  humiliated  him  by  the  fail- 
ure of  his  opposition  to  it.  But  its  effects  went  far  beyond 
Bolingbroke's  intentions.  The  Whigs  regarded  the  Bill  as 
the  first  step  in  a  Jacobite  restoration,  and  warned  the 
Electress  Sophia  that  she  must  look  for  a  struggle  against 
her  accession  to  the  throne.  Sophia  was  herself  alarmed, 
and  the  more  so  that  Anne's  health  was  visibly  breaking. 
In  April  1714  therefore  the  Hanoverian  ambassador  de- 
manded for  the  son  of  the  Elector,  the  future  George  the 
Second,  who  had  been  created  Duke  of  Cambridge,  a  writ 
of  summons  as  peer  to  the  coming  Parliament.  The  aim 
of  the  demand  was  simply  that  a  Hanoverian  prince  might 
be  present  on  the  spot  to  maintain  the  right  of  his  House 
in  case  of  the  Queen's  death.  But  to  Anne  it  seemed  to 
furnish  at  once  a  head  to  the  Whig  opposition  which  would 
render  a  Tory  government  impossible;  and  her  anger, 
fanned  by  Bolingbroke,  broke  out  in  a  letter  to  the  aged 
Electress  which  warned  her  that  "  such  conduct  may  im- 
peril the  succession  itself." 

To  Sophia  the  letter  was  a  sentence  of  death  ;  two  days 
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after  she  read   it,  as  she  i 


walkin 


1  the  garden  at  Chap.  III. 


Herrenhauaen,  she  fell  in  a  dying  swoon  to  the  grountl. 
The  correspondence  was  at  once  published,  and  necessarily 
([uickened  tlie  alarm  not  only  of  the  Whigs,  but  of  the 
more  moderate  section  of  the  Tories  themselves.  But 
Bolingbroke  used  the  breach  which  now  declared  itself 
betwoi.-n  himself  and  hU  rival  with  un9crapuloa.s  skill. 
Though  Anne  had  shown  her  confidence  in  Harley  by 
conferring  on  biin  the  Earldom  of  0.*;ford,  her  resentment 
at  tlie  conduct  of  the  Hanoverian  Court  was  so  skilfully 
played  upon  that  she  was  brought  in  July  to  dismiss  the 
I-^il,  as  a  partisan  of  tlie  House  of  Hanover,  and  to  con- 
struct a  strong  and  united  Tory  Ministry  which  would 
back  the  Queen  in  her  resistance  to  the  Elector's  demand. 
As  the  crisis  grew  nearer,  both  parties  pi'epared  for  ci\  it 
war.  In  the  beginning  of  1714  tiie  Whigs  had  made 
ready  for  a  rising  on  the  Queen's  death ;  and  invited 
Marlborough  from  Flanders  to  head  them,  in  the  hope  that 
his  name  would  rally  the  army  to  their  cause.  Bolingbroke, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  the  Tlnko  of  Ormoud,  whose 
sympathies  were  known  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Pretender's 
succession.  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  district  in 
which  either  claimant  of  the  crown  must  laud,  while  he 
gave  Scotland  in  charge  to  tlie  Jacobite  Earl  of  Mar. 
The  appointment.^  were  probably  only  to  secure  Jacobite 
support,  for  Bolingbroke  bad  in  fact  no  immediate  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Queen's  death,  and  his  aim  was  to  trim 
between  the  Court  of  Hanover  and  the  Court  of  James  while 
building  up  a  strong  Tory  party  which  would  enable  hijn 
to  meet  the  accession  of  either  with  a  certainty  of  retaining 
power  both  for  himself  and  the  principles  be  represented. 
With  this  view  he  was  preparing  to  attack  both  the  Bank 
and  the  East  India  Compan)',  the  two  great  strongholds 
of  the  Whigs,  as  well  as  to  tax  the  bondholders  at 
higher  rates  than  the  rest  of  the  community  by  way  of 
conciliating  tlie  country  gentry,  who  hated  the  moneyed 
interest  which  was  rising  into  greatness  beside  them.     But 
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Chap.  IIL  events  moved  faster  than  his  plans.  On  the  30th  of  July, 
ThaTaU  tbree  days  after  Harley's  dismissal,  Anne  was  suddenly 
%twu     struck  with  apoplexy.    The  Privy  Council  at  once  assem- 

laaa-  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^®^®  *'^®  Whig  Dukes  of  Ai^'le  and 
171^.  Somerset  entered  the  Council  Chamber  without  summons 
and  took  their  places  at  the  board.  The  step  had  been 
taken  in  secret  concert  with  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  was  President  of  the  Council  in  the  Tory  Ministry, 
but  a  rival  of  Bolingbroke  and  an  adherent  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession.  The  act  was  a  decisive  one.  The 
right  of  the  House  of  Hanover  was  at  once  acknowledged, 
Shrewsbury  was  nominated  as  Lord  Treasurer  by  the 
Council,  and  the  nomination  was  accepted  by  the  dying 
Queen.  Bolingbroke,  though  he  remained  Secretary  of 
State,  suddenly  found  himself  powerless  and  neglected 
while  the  Council  took  steps  to  provide  for  the  emergency. 
Four  regiments  were  summoned  to  the  capital  in  the 
expectation  of  a  civil  war.  But  the  Jacobites  were  hope- 
less and  unprepared ;  and  on  the  death  of  Anne  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th  of  August,  the  Elector  George  of 
Hanover,  who  had  become  heir  to  the  thi-one  by  his 
mother's  death,  was  proclaimed  as  King  of  England 
without  a  show  of  opposition. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  HANOVBR. 


17U-1760. 

The  accession  of  George  the  First  marked  a  change  in  tlie  England't 
position  of  England  as  a  member  of  the  European  Com-  ^^">Pf'>* 
monwealth.  From  the  age  of  the  Plantagenets  to  the  age  ' 
of  the  Eevolution  the  country  had  stood  apart  from  more 
than  passing  contact  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Continent ; 
for  if  Wolsey  had  striven  to  make  it  an  arbiter  between 
France  and  the  House  of  Austria  the  strain  of  the 
lieformation  withdrew  Henry  and  his  successor  from  any 
effective  interference  in  the  strife  across  the  Channel ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  conflict  with  the  Armada  Elizabeth  aimed 
at  the  close  as  at  tlie  beginning  of  her  reign  mainly  at 
keeping  her  realm  as  far  as  might  be  out  of  the  struggle 
of  western  Europe  against  the  ambition  of  Spain,  Its 
attitude  of  isolation  was  yet  more  marked  when  England 
stood  aloof  from  the  Tliirty  Years'  War,  and  after  a  fitful 
outbreak  of  energy  under  Cromwell  looked  idly  en  at  the 
earlier  eflbrts  of  I^wis  tlie  Fourteenth  to  become  master 
of  Europe.  lint  with  the  Revolution  this  attitude  became 
impossible.  In  driving  out  tbo  Stuarta  William  had  aimed 
mainly  at  enlisting  England  in  the  league  against  France; 
and  France  backed  his  effort  by  capouaing  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  King.  To  prevent  the  undoing  of  all  that  the 
Revolution  had  done  England  was  forced  to  join  the  Great 
Alliance  of  the  European  peoples,  and  reluctantlv  as  she 
Vol-  IV.— 8 
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Chap.  IV.  was  dmwn  into   it  she  at  once  found  herself  its  head. 

^  Political  and  military  genius  set  William  and  Marlborough 

S^S^.  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  ;  I^wis  reeled  beneath  the 

1714-  shock  of  Blenheim  and  Eamillies ;  and  shameful  as  were 

iTeo.  gQjjjg  Qf  j^  incidents  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  left  England 

the  main  barrier  against  the  ambition  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon. 

Nor  was  this  a  position  from  which  any  change  of 
domestic  policy  could  withdraw  her.  So  long  as  a  Stuart 
pretender  threatened  the  throne  of  the  Eevolution,  so  long 
every  adherent  of  the  cause  of  the  Eevolution,  whether 
Tory  or  Whig,  was  forced  to  guard  jealously  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  power  which  could  alone  bring  about 
a  Jacobite  restoration.  As  the  one  check  on  France  lay 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  European  concert,  in  her  efforts 
to  maintain  this  concert  England  was  drawn  out  of 
the  narrower  circle  of  her  own  home  interests  to  watch 
every  movement  of  the  nations  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Mediterranean.  And  not  only  did  the  Revolution  set 
England  irrevocably  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  but  it 
assigned  her  a  special  place  among  them.  The  result  of 
the  alliance  and  the  war  had  been  to  establish  what  was 
then  called  a  "balance  of  power"  between  the  great 
European  states;  a  balance  which  rested  indeed  not  so 
much  on  any  natural  equilibrium  of  forces  as  on  a  com- 
promise WTung  from  warring  nations  by  the  exhaustion  of 
a  great  struggle ;  but  which,  once  recognized  and  estab- 
lished, could  be  adapted  and  readjusted,  it  was  hoped,  to 
the  varying  political  conditions  of  the  time.  Of  this 
balance  of  power,  as  recognized  and  defined  in  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  and  its  successors,  England  became  the  special 
guardian.  Her  insular  position  made  her  almost  the  one 
great  state  which  could  have  no  dreams  of  continental 
aggrandizement ;  while  the  main  aim  of  her  policy,  that  of 
guarding  the  throne  of  the  Eevolution,  secured  her  fidelity 
to  the  European  settlement  which  offered  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  a  Jacobite  invasion.      Her  only  interest  lay 
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in  tho   maintenance  of  European  peace   on  the  basis  of  Cnw.  IV. 
an  observauce  of  European  treaties,  jhe 

Nothing  is  at  first  siglit  more  wearisome  than  the  long  gSSovw. 
line  of  alliances,  triple  and  quadruple,  the  endless  nego-  1714- 
tiations,  the  interminable  congresses,  the  innumerable  *^5?' 
treaties,  which  make  up  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  ^'""M''^'* 
earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
follow  with  patience  the  meddlesome  activity  of  English 
diplomacy  during  that  period,  its  protests  and  interven- 
tions, ita  subsidies  and  giiarauteea,  its  intrigues  and  finess- 
Ings,  its  bluster  and  its  lies.  But  wearisome  as  it  all  is, 
it  succeeded  in  its  end,  and  its  end  was  a  noble  one.  Of 
the  twenty-five  years  between  the  Revolution  and  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  all  but  five  were  years  of  war,  and  the 
five  were  a  mere  breathing-space  in  which  the  combatants 
on  either  side  were  girding  themselves  for  fresh  hostilities. 
That  the  twenty-five  years  which  followed  were  for  Europe 
as  a  whole  a  time  of  peace  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
zeal  with  whicli  England  watched  over  the  settlement  that 
had  been  brought  about  at  I'trecht.  To  a  great  extent 
her  efforts  averted  war  altogether ;  and  when  war  could  not 
be  averted  she  brought  it  within  as  narrow  limits  and' 
to  as  speedy  an  end  as  was  possible.  Diplomacy  spent  its 
ingenuity  in  countless  choppings  and  changings  of  the 
smaller  territories  about  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere ; 
but  till  the  rise  of  Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Great  it 
secured  Europe  as  a  whole  from  any  world-wide  struggle. 
Xor  was  this  maintenance  of  European  peace  all  the  gala 
which  the  attitude  of  England  brought  with  it.  The  stub- 
lorn  policy  of  the  (.ieoi'gian  statesmen  has  left  its  mark  on 
our  policy  ever  since.  In  struggling  for  peace  and  for  the 
sanctity  of  treaties,  even  though  the  struggle  was  one  of 
selfish  interest,  England  took  a  ply  which  she  has  never 
wholly  lost.  Warlike  and  imperious  as  is  her  national 
temper,  she  has  never  been  able  to  free  herself  from  a  sense 
that  her  business  in  the  world  is  to  seek  peace  alike  for 
herself  and  for  the  nations  about  her,  and  that  the  best 
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security  for  peace  lies  in  lier  recognition,  amiilst  wliatever 
difBculties  ami  seductions,  of  the  force  of  international 
engagements  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  The  sentiment 
lias  no  doubt  been  deepened  by  other  convictions,  by  con- 
victions of  at  once  a  higher  and  a  lower  stamp,  by  a 
growing  sense  of  the  value  of  peace  to  an  industrial 
nation,  as  hy  a  growing  sense  of  the  moral  evil  and  de- 
structiveness  of  war.  But  strong  as  is  the  influence  of 
both  these  sentiments  on  the  peace-loving  temper  of  the 
English  people,  that  temper  itself  sprang  from  another 
source.  It  sprang  from  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  tranquillity 
and  freedom  at  home,  which  grew  into  life  with  the  earlier 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
I  Nor  was  this  closer  political  contact  with  Europe  the 
1  only  result  of  the  new  attitude  of  England,  Throughout 
the  age  of  the  Georges  we  find  her  for  the  firet  time  exer- 
cizing an  intellectual  and  moral  influence  on  the  European 
world.  Hitherto  Italian  and  French  impulses  had  told 
on  English  letters  or  on  English  thought,  hut  neither 
our  literature  nor  our  philosophy  had  exercized  any 
"corresponding  influence  on  the  Continent,  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  dozen  Frenchmen  or  Italians  had  any 
notion  that  a  literature  existed  in  England  at  all,  or  that 
her  institutions  were  worthy  of  study  by  any  social  or 
political  enquirer.  But  with  the  Revolution  of  1688  this 
ignorance  came  to  an  end.  William  and  Jlarlborough 
carried  more  than  English  arms  across  the  Channel;  they 
carried  English  ideas.  The  combination  of  material  and 
military  greatness  with  a  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
hardly  known  elsewhere,  which  was  revealed  in  the  England 
that  sprang  from  the  Revolution  of  1688,  imposed  on  the 
imagination  of  men.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we 
find  foreigners  learning  English,  visiting  England,  seeking 
to  understand  English  life  and  English  opinion.  Tlie  main 
curiosity  thatdrew  them  was  a  political  curiosity,  but  they 
carried  back  more  tlinn  political  conceptions.   Ileligious  and 


philosophical  notions  crossed  the  Channel  with  politics.  The  Cuap.  iv 
world  learned  that  there  was  an  English  literature.  It  henrd  ^ 
of  Sbukspera  It  wept  over  Richardson.  It  bowed,  even  in  ^^Jj^"/ 
■wretched  translations,  before  the  genius  of  Swift.  France, 
ahove  all,  was  drawn  to  this  study  of  a  country  so  near  to 
her,  and  yet  so  utterly  unknown.  If  we  regard  its  issues, 
the  hrulal  outrage  which  drove  Voltaire  to  England  in 
1726  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  With  an  intelligence  singularly  open 
to  new  impressions,  he  revelled  in  the  freedom  of  social 
life  he  found  about  him,  in  ita  innumerable  tj'pes  of 
character,  its  eccentricities,  its  individualities.  His  "  Philo- 
sophical Letters  "  revealed  to  Europe  not  only  a  country 
where  utterance  and  opinion  were  unfettered,  but  a  new 
literature  and  a  new  science ;  while  his  intercourse  with 
Boliugbroke  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that  scepticism  which 
was  to  wnge  its  destructive  war  with  the  faith  of  the 
Continent.  From  the  visit  of  Voltaire  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Involution,  this  intercourse  with  England 
remained  the  chief  motive  power  of  French  opinion,  and 
told  through  it  on  the  opinion  of  the  world.  In  his 
investigations  on  the  nature  of  government  Montesquieu 
stndied  English  institutions  as  closely  as  he  studied  the 
institutions  of  Kome.  Buffon  was  led  by  English  science 
into  his  attempt  at  a  survey  and  classification  of  the 
animal  world.  It  was  from  the  works  of  Locke  that 
Rousseau  drew  the  bulk  of  his  ideas  in  politics  and 
education. 

Such  an  influence  could  hardly  have  been  aroused  by      ^" 
English  letters  liad  they  not  given  expression  to  what  was  teni'/Krof 
the  general  temper  of  Europe  at  the  tima     The  cessation    Euroiie. 
of  religious  wars,  the  upgrowth   of  great  states  with   a 
new  political  and  administrative  organization,  the  rapid 
progress  of  intelligence,  allowed  their  effect  everywhere  in 
the  same  rationalizing  temper,  extending   not  only  over 
theology  but  over  each  department  of  thought,  the  same 
interest  in  political  and  social  speculation,  the  same  drift 
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towards  physical  enquiry,  the  same  tendency  to  a  dififusion 
and  popularization  of  knowledge.  Everywhere  the  tone  of 
thought  became  secular,  scientific,  prosaic  ;  everywhere 
men  looked  away  from  the  past  with  a  certain  contempt ; 
everywhere  the  social  fusion  which  followed  on  the  wreck 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  expressing  itself  in  a  vulgarization 
of  ideas,  in  an  appeal  from  the  world  of  learning  to  the 
world  of  general  intelligence,  in  a  reliance  on  the  *'  com- 
mon sense  "  of  mankind.  Nor  was  it  only  a  unity  of  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Everywhere  there  was  as  striking  an  identity  of  form.  In 
poetry  this  showed  itself  in  the  death  of  the  lyric,  as  in 
the  universal  popularity  of  the  rhetorical  ode,  in  the  loss  of 
all  delight  in  variety  of  poetic  measure,  and  in  the  growing 
restriction  of  verse  to  the  single  form  of  the  ten-syllable 
line.  Prose  too  dropped  everywhere  its  grandeur  with  its 
obscurity ;  and  became  the  same  quick,  clear  instniment  of 
thought  in  the  hands  of  Addison  as  in  those  of  Voltaire. 

How  strongly  this  had  become  the  bent  of  English  let- 
ters was  seen  in  the  instance  of  Dryden.  In  the  struggle 
of  the  Revolution  he  had  struck  fiercely  on  the  losing 
side,  and  England  had  answered  his  blows  by  a  change  of 
masters  which  ruined  and  beggared  him.  But  it  was 
in  these  later  years  of  his  life  that  his  influence  over 
English  literature  became  supreme.  He  is  the  first  of 
the  great  English  writers  in  whom  letters  asserted  an 
almost  public  importance.  The  reverence  with  which 
men  touched  in  aftertime  the  hand  of  Pope,  or  listened  to 
the  voice  of  Johnson,  or  wandered  beside  his  lakes  with 
Wordsworth,  dates  from  the  days  when  the  wits  of  the 
Revolution  clustered  reverently  round  the  old  man  who 
sate  in  his  armchair  at  Wills,  discussing  the  last  comedy, 
or  recalling  his  visit  to  the  blind  poet  of  the  "  Paradise 
Lost."  It  was  by  no  mere  figure  that  the  group  called 
itself  a  republic  of  letters,  and  honoured  in  Dryden  the 
chosen  chief  of  their  republic.  He  had  done  more  than 
any  man  to  create   a  literary  class.     It  was  his  resolve 
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to  live  by  Ms  pen  tliat  first  raised  literature  into  a  pro-  i 
fession.  lu  the  stead  of  gentlemen  amusing  a  curious 
leisure  wilh  works  of  fancy,  or  dependants  wringing 
bread  by  their  genius  from  a  patron's  caprice,  Diydeu  saw 
Llial  the  time  had  come  for  the  author,  trusting  for 
support  to  the  world  of  readers,  and  wielding  a  power 
over  opinion  which  compensates  for  the  smallness  of  his 
gains.  But  he  was  not  only  tlie  first  to  create  a  literary 
class  ;  he  was  the  first  to  impress  the  idea  of  literature  oo 
the  English  miud.  Master  as  he  was  alike  of  poetry  and 
of  prose,  covering  tlie  fields  both  of  imagination  and 
criticism,  seizing  for  literary  treatment  all  the  more 
prominent  topics  of  the  society  about  him,  Dryden  real- 
ized in  his  own  personality  the  existence  of  a  new  power 
which  was  thenceforth  to  tell  steadily  on  the  world. 

And  to  this  power  he  gave  for  nearly  a  century  its 
form  and  direction.  In  its  outer  shape  as  in  its  inner 
spirit  our  literature  obeyed  tlie  impulse  he  had  given  it 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  till  near  its 
close.  His  influence  told  especially  on  poetry.  Uryden 
remained  a  poet ;  even  in  bis  most  argumentative  pieces  his 
subject  seizes  him  in  a  poetic  May,  end  prosaic  us  much  of 
liis  treatment  may  be,  he  is  always  ready  to  rise  into 
sudden  bursts  of  imagery  and  fancy.  But  he  was  a  poet 
with  a  prosaic  eud ;  his  aim  was  not  simply  to  express 
beautiful  things  in  the  most  beautiful  way,  but  to  invest 
rational  things  with  such  an  amount  of  poetic  expression 
as  may  make  them  at  once  rational  and  poetic,  to  use 
poetry  as  an  exquisite  fonn  for  argument,  rhetoric,  per- 
suasion, to  charm  indeed,  but  primarily  to  convince. 
I'oetry  no  longtr  held  itself  apart  in  the  pure  world  of 
the  imagination,  no  longer  concerned  itself  simply  with 
the  beauliful  in  all  tilings,  or  sought  for  its  result  in  the 
sense  of  pleasure  which  an  exquisite  representation  of 
what  is  beautiful  in  man  or  nature  stirs  in  ils  reader.  It 
narrowed  its  sphere,  and  attached  itself  to  man.  But 
from  oil  that  is  deepest  and  noblest  in  man  it  w;ia  shut  off 
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Chap.  IV.  by  the  reaction  from  Puritanism,  by  the  weariness  of 
5^  religious  strife,  by  the  disbelief  that  had  sprung  from 
ftSSLSf  religious  controversy;  and  it  limited  itself  rigidly  to 
iTiZ-  man's  outer  life,  to  his  sensuous  enjoyment,  his  toil  and 
1700.  labour,  his  politics,  his  society.  The  limitation,  no  doubt, 
had  its  good  sides ;  with  it,  if  not  of  it,  came  a  greater 
correctness  and  precision  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases, 
a  clearer  and  more  perspicuous  style,  a  new  sense  of 
order,  of  just  arrangement,  of  propriety,  of  good  taste. 
But  with  it  came  a  sense  of  uniformity,  of  monotony,  of 
dulness.  In  Dryden  indeed  this  was  combated  if  not 
wholly  beaten  off  by  his  amazing  force ;  to  the  last  there 
was  an  animal  verve  and  swing  about  the  man  that  con- 
quered age.  But  around  him  and  after  him  the  dulness 
gathered  fast. 
The  new  Of  hardly  less  moment  than  Dryden's  work  in  poetry 
^^'^'  was  his  work  in  prosa  In  continuity  and  grandeur 
indeed,  as  in  grace  and  music  of  phrase,  the  new  prose  of 
the  Restoration  fell  far  short  of  the  prose  of  Hooker  or 
Jeremy  Taylor,  but  its  clear  nervous  structure,  its  handiness 
and  flexibility,  its  variety  and  ease,  fitted  it  far  better  for 
the  work  of  popularization  on  which  literature  was  now 
to  enter.  It  fitted  it  for  the  work  of  journalism,  and 
every  day  journalism  was  playing  a  larger  part  in  the 
political  education  of  Englishmen.  It  fitted  it  to  ex- 
press the  life  of  towns.  With  the  general  extension  of 
prosperity  and  trade  the  town  was  coming  into  greater 
prominence  as  an  element  of  national  life;  and  London 
above  all  was  drawing  to  it  the  wealth  and  culture  which 
had  till  now  been  diffused  through  the  people  at  large.  It 
was  natural  that  this  tendency  should  be  reflected  in 
literature ;  from  the  age  of  the  Eestoration  indeed  literature 
had  been  more  and  more  becoming  an  expression  of  the  life 
of  towns ;  and  it  was  town-life  which  was  now  giving  to  it 
its  character  and  form.  As  cities  ceased  to  be  regarded 
simply  as  centres  of  trade  and  money-getting,  and  became 
habitual  homes  for  the  richer  and  more  cultui^ed ;  as  men 


woke  to  the  pleasure  and  freedom  of  the  new  life  which  i 
developed  itself  in  the  street  and  the  mall,  of  its  quicker 
movement,  its  greater  ease,  its  abundance  of  social  inter- 
course,  its  keener  taste,  its  subtler  and  more  delicate 
courtesy,  ita  flow  of  conversation,  the  stat-ely  aud  some- 
what tedious  prose-nriter  of  days  gone  by  passed  into 
the  briefer  and  nimbler  essayist. 

What  ruled  writer  and  reader  alike  wag  the  uew-found  The 
pleasure  of  talk.  The  use  of  coffee  had  only  come  in  at  the  E»$a^i»U^ 
close  of  the  civil  wars ;  but  already  London  and  the  bigger 
towns  were  crowded  with  coffee-houses.  The  popularity  of 
the  coffee-house  sprang  not  from  its  coffee,  but  from  the 
new  pleasure  which  men  found  in  their  chat  over  the 
coffee-cup.  And  from  the  coffee-house  sprang  the  Essay. 
The  talk  of  Addison  and  Steele  is  the  brightest  and  easiest 
talk  that  waa  ever  put  in  print:  but  its  literary  eliarm 
lies  in  this,  that  it  is  strictly  talk.  The  essaj-ist  i3  a 
gentleman  who  chats  to  a  world  of  gentlemen,  and  whose 
chat  is  shaped  and  coloured  hy  a  senae  of  what  he  owes  to 
hia  company.  He  must  int«rest  aud  entertain,  he  may  not 
bore  them ;  and  so  his  form  must  be  short ;  essay  or  sketch, 
or  tale  or  letter.  So  too  his  style  must  be  simple,  the 
sentences  clear  and  quotable,  good  sense  ready  packed  for 
carriage.  Strength  of  phrase,  intricacy  of  structure,  height 
of  tone  were  all  necessarily  banished  from  such  prose  as 
we  banish  them  from  ordinary  conversation.  There  was 
no  room  for  pedantry,  for  the  ostentatious  display  of 
k-aming,  for  pompousness,  for  affectation.  The  essayist 
had  to  think,  os  a  talker  should  think,  more  of  good  taste 
than  of  imaginative  excellence,  of  propriety  of  e-tpression 
than  of  grandeur  of  phrase.  The  deeper  themes  of  the 
world  or  man  were  denied  to  him ;  if  he  touches  them  it  is 
superficially,  with  a  decorous  dulness,  or  on  their  more 
humorous  side  with  a  gentle  ii'ony  that  shows  how  faint 
their  hold  is  on  him.  In  Addison's  chat  tlie  war  of 
churches  shrinks  into  a  puppet-show,  and  the  strife  of 
politics  loses  something   of  its   fictitious   eaiiiestuess  as 
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the  huinourist  views  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  lady's 
patciies.  It  was  equiilly  impossible  to  deal  with  the 
fiercer  passious  and  subtler  emotions  of  man.  Shakspere's 
humour  and  sublimity,  hia  fitful  transitions  from  mood  to 
mood,  bis  wild  bursts  of  laughter,  his  passion  of  tears, 
Hamlet  or  Hamlet's  gravedigger,  Lear  or  Lear's  fool, 
would  have  startled  the  readers  of  the  "Spectator"  as 
they  would  startle  the  group  in  a  modern  drawing-room. 

But  if  deeper  and  grander  themes  were  denied  him  the 
essayist  bad  still  a.  world  of  his  own.  He  felt  little  of 
the  pressure  of  those  spiritual  problems  that  had  weighed 
on  the  temper  of  bis  fathers,  but  the  removal  of  the 
pressure  left  bim  a  gay,  light-hearted,  good-humoured 
observer  of  the  social  life  about  him,  amused  and  glad  to 
be  amused  by  it  all,  looking  on  with  a  leisurely  and  some- 
what indolent  interest,  a  quiet  enjoyment,  a  quiet  scep- 
ticism, a  shy  reserved  consciousness  of  their  beauty  and 
poetry,  at  the  lives  of  common  men  and  common  women. 
It  is  to  the  essayist  that  we  owe  our  sense  of  the  infinite 
variety  and  picturesqueness  of  the  human  world  about 
us  ;  it  was  he  who  for  the  first  time  made  every  street  and 
every  house  teem  witli  living  people  for  ua,  who  found  a 
subtle  interest  in  their  bigotries  and  prejudice,  their  incon- 
sistencies, their  eccentricities,  their  oddities,  who  gave  to 
their  very  dulness  a  charm.  In  a  word  it  was  he  who 
first  opened  to  men  the  world  of  modern  fiction,  Kor  does 
English  literature  owe  less  to  him  in  its  form.  Humour 
has  always  been  an  English  quality,  but  with  the  essayist 
humour  for  the  first  time  severed  itself  from  farce ;  it  was 
no  longer  forced,  riotous,  extravagant;  it  acquired  taste, 
gentleness,  adroitness,  finesse,  lightness  of  touch,  a  deli- 
cate colouring  of  playful  fancy.  It  preserved  indeed  its 
old  sympathy  with  pity,  with  passion ;  but  it  learned  how 
to  pass  with  more  ease  into  pathos,  into  love,  into  the 
reverence  that  touches  us  as  we  smile.  And  baud  in  hand 
with  this  new  developement  of  humour  went  a  modera- 
tion won  from  humour,  whether  in  matters  of  religion,  of 
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politics,  or  society,  a  literary  courtesy  and  reserve,  a  we!!-  Chap.  IV. 
bred  leniperaiice  and  raode.sty  of  tone  ami  piirase.     It  was        tiw 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  towu-bred  essayist  that  our  literature    sm^vl 
first  became  urbane.  i7i«- 

It  is  strange  to  contrast  this  urbanity  of  literature  with  >^[5?' 
the  savage  ferocity  which  characterized  political  coiitro-  ^''J. 
versy  in  the  England  of  the  Revolutioa  and  the  Georges.  ,f 
Never  has  the  strife  of  warring  parties  been  carried  on  PoUtici. 
with  so  utter  an  absence  of  truth  or  fairness  ;  never  has 
the  language  of  political  opponents  stooped  to  such  depths 
of  coarseness  and  scurrility.  From  the  age  of  Bolingbroke 
to  the  age  of  Burke  the  gravest  statesmen  were  not 
ashamed  to  revile  one  another  with  invective  only  worthy 
of  the  fish-market.  And  outside  the  legislature  the  tone 
of  attack  was  even  more  brutal.  Grub-street  ransacked 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  abuse  to  find  epithets  for 
Walpole.  Gay  amidst  general  applause  set  tlie  states- 
men of  his  day  on  the  public  stage  in  the  guise  of 
highwaymen  and  pick-pocketa.  "  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine," said  the  witty  playwright,  "  whether  the  fine 
gentlemen  imitate  the  gentlemen  of  the  road,  or  the 
gentlemen  of  the  road  the  fine  gentlemen."  Much  of 
this  virulence  sprang,  no  doubt,  from  a  real  contempt  of 
the  selfishness  and  corruption  which  disgraced  the  politics 
of  the  time,  but  it  was  far  from  being  wholly  due  to  this. 
In  selfishness  and  corruption  indeed  the  statesmen  of  the 
Georgian  era  were  no  worse  than  their  predecessors ;  while 
in  fidelity  to  principles  and  a  desire  for  the  public  good 
they  stood  iniiueasuiably  above  them.  The  standard  of 
political  action  had  risen  witli  the  Kevolution.  Cynic 
ns  was  Walpole,  jobber  as  was  Newcastle,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  compare  their  conception  of  public  duty,  their 
conduct  of  public  affaira,  with  that  of  the  Uanbys  and 
Sunderknds  of  the  Itestoratioo. 

What  had  really  happened  was  a  change  not  in  the  atti-     PuUie 
tude  of  statesmen  towards  the  nation,  but  in  the  attitude 
of  the  nation  at  lar-e  towards  the  class  that  governed  it. 
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CHA.P.  IV.  From  the  triumph  of  Puritanism  in  1640  the  supreme, 
irresistible  force  in  English  politics  had  been  national 
opinion.  It  created  the  Long  Parliament.  It  gave  it  its 
victory  over  the  Church  and  the  Crown.  When  a  strange 
turn  of  events  placed  Puritanism  in  antagonism  to  it,  it 
crushed  Puritanism  as  easily  as  it  had  crushed  Boyalty. 
It  was  national  opinion  which  restored  the  Stuarts; 
and  no  sooner  did  the  Stuarts  cross  its  will  than  it 
threatened  their  throne  in  the  Popish  Plot  and  swept 
them  from  the  country  in  the  Revolution.  The  stubborn 
purpose  of  William  wrestled  in  vain  with  its  turns  of 
sentiment ;  even  the  genius  of  Marlborough  proved  help- 
less in  a  contest  with  it.  It  was  indeed  irresistible  when- 
ever it  acted.  But  as  yet  it  acted  only  by  spurts.  It  had 
no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  general  course  of  administra- 
tion or  policy ;  in  the  bulk  of  the  nation  indeed  there  was 
neither  the  political  knowledge  nor  the  sustained  interest 
in  politics  which  could  have  prompted  such  an  interfer- 
ence. It  was  only  at  critical  moments,  when  great  interests 
were  at  stake,  interests  which  it  could  understand  and  on 
which  its  mind  was  made  up,  that  the  nation  roused  itself 
and  "  shook  its  mighty  mane."  The  reign  of  the  Stuarts 
indeed  did  much  to  create  a  more  general  and  continuous 
attention  to  public  affairs.  In  the  strife  of  the  Exclusion  Bill 
and  in  the  Popish  Plot  Shaftesbuiy  taught  how  to  "  agitate  " 
opinion,  how  to  rouse  this  lagging  attention,  this  dormant 
energy  of  the  people  at  lai-ge ;  and  his  opponents  learned 
the  art  from  him.  The  common  statement  that  our  two 
great  modern  parties,  the  Whig  and  the  Tory,  date  from 
the  Petitioners  and  Abhorrers  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  is 
true  only  in  this  sense,  that  then  for  the  first  time  the 
masses  of  the  people  were  stirred  to  a  more  prolonged  and 
organized  action  in  co-operation  with  the  smaller  groups 
of  professed  politicians  than  they  had  ever  been  stirred 
to  before. 

The  Revolution  of  1G88  was  the  crowning  triumph  of 
this  public  opinion.     But  for  the  time  it  seemed  a  suicidal 
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triumph.  At  the  moment  when  the  national  will  claimed  to  Cuap.  !V. 
be  omnipotent,  the  nation  found  itself  helpless  to  carry  out  J^ 
its  will.  In  making  the  revolution  it  had  meant  to  vindicate  Ha2!5e?! 
English  freedom  and  English  Protestantism  from  the  attacks  171*. 
of  the  Crown.  But  it  had  never  meant  to  bring  about  *^°' 
any  radical  change  in  the  system  under  wliich  the  Crown 
had  governed  England  or  under  width  the  Church  had  been 
supreme  over  English  religion.  Tlie  England  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  little  less  Tory  in  feeling  than  the  England  of  the 
Restoration ;  it  bad  no  dislike  \\'hatever  to  a  large  exer- 
cize of  administrative  power  by  the  sovereign,  while  it  was 
stubbornly  averse  from  Nonconformity  or  the  toleration  of 
Nonconformity.  That  the  nation  at  large  remained  Tory 
in  sentiment  was  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  every  House 
of  Commons  elected  after  the  Revolution  the  majority  was 
commonly  Tory ;  it  was  only  indeed  when  their  opposition 
to  the  war  and  the  patriotic  feeling  which  it  aroused 
rendered  a  Tory  majority  impossible  that  the  House 
became  Whig.  And  even  in  the  height  of  Whig  rule  and 
amidst  the  blaze  of  A\'hig  victories,  England  rose  in  the 
Sacheverell  riots,  forced  Tories  again  into  power,  and 
ended  the  Whig  war  by  what  it  deemed  a  Tory  peace. 
And  yet  every  Englishman  knew  that  from  the  moment  of 
the  Revolution  the  whole  system  of  government  had  not 
been  Tory  but  WTjig.  Fassionate  as  it  was  for  peace  and 
for  withdrawal  from  all  meddling  in  foreign  affairs,  Eng- 
land found  itself  involved  abroad  in  ever-widening  war- 
fare and  drawn  into  a  guardianship  of  the  whole  state 
of  Eui'ope.  At  liome  it  was  drifting  along  a  path  that  it 
hated  even  more.  Every  year  saw  the  Crown  more  help- 
less, and  the  Church  becoming  as  helpless  as  the  Crown. 
The  country  hated  a  standing  army,  and  the  standing 
array  existed  in  spite  of  its  hate ;  it  revolted  against 
debt  and  taxation,  and  taxes  and  debt  grew  heavier  and 
heavier  in  the  teeth  of  its  revolt.  Its  prejudice  against 
Nonconfomusts  remained  as  fanatical  as  ever,  and  yet 
Konconformists  worshipped  in  their  chapels  aud  served 
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Chip.  IV.  as  aldermen  or  iimyora  witli  perfect  security,  Wliat  made 
jj^  this  tlie  bitterer  was  the  fact  that  neither  a  change  of 
^J^"/  miuiatoi's  nor  of  sovereign  brought  about  any  iu  the 
system  of  government.  Under  the  Tory  Anne  the  policy  of 
England  remained  practically  as  Whig  as  under  the  Whig 
Willifira.  Nottingham  and  Harley  did  as  little  to  restore 
the  monarchy  or  the  Church  as  Somera  or  Godulphin, 

In  driving  James  to  a  foreign  land,  indeed,  in  making 
him  dependent  on  a  foreign  Court,  the  Bevolution  had 
ePTectually  guarded  itself  from  any  undoing  of  its  work. 
So  long  as  a  Stuart  Pretender  existed,  so  long  as  ho 
remained  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  France,  every  monarch 
that  the  Revolution  placed  on  the  English  throne,  and 
every  servant  of  such  a  monarch,  was  forced  to  cling  to 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  and  to  the  men  who 
were  most  certain  to  fight  for  them.  With  a  Parliament 
of  landed  gentry  and  Churchmen  liehind  him  Harley  could 
not  be  drawn  into  measures  which  would  effectively 
alienate  the  merchant  or  the  DLssenter;  and  if  Bolinf;broke's 
talk  was  more  reckless,  time  was  not  given  to  show 
whether  his  designs  were  more  than  talk.  Tiiere  was  in 
fact  but  one  course  open  for  the  Tory  who  hated  what  the 
Eevolutiou  had  done,  and  that  was  the  recall  of  the  Stuarts. 
Such  a  recall  would  have  brought  him  much  of  what  he 
wanted.  But  it  would  have  brought  him  more  that  he 
did  not  want.  Tory  as  he  might  be,  ho  was  in  no 
humour  to  saciifice  English  freedom  and  English  religion 
to  his  Toryism,  and  to  recall  the  Stuarts  was  to  sacrilice 
both.  None  of  the  Stuart  exiles  would  forsake  tlieir 
iaith;  and  promise  what  they  might,  England  had  learned 
too  well  what  such  pledges  were  worth  to  set  another 
Catholic  on  the  tlirone.  The  more  earnest  a  Catholic  he 
■was  indeed,  and  no  one  disputed  the  earnestness  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  more  impossible  was  it  for  him  to  reign  with- 
out striving  to  bring  Enghind  over  to  Catholicism ;  and 
there  was  no  means  of  eveii  making  such  an  attempt  save 
by  repealing  the  struggle  of  James  the  Second  and  by  the 
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overthrow  of  English  liberty.  It  was  the  consciousness 
Uiat  a  Stuart  restoration  was  itDpf>9stble  that  egged  Boling- 
broke  to  his  desperate  plans  for  forcing  a  Tory  policy  on 
the  tnonarchs  of  the  Revolution.  And  it  was  the  same 
consciousness  that  at  the  crisis  which  followed  the  death 
of  Anne  made  the  Tory  leaders  deaf  to  the  frantic  appeals 
of  Bishop  Atteibnry.  To  submit  again  to  Wliig  rule  was  a 
bitter  thing  for  them  ;  but  to  accept  a  Catholic  sovereign 
was  an  impossible  thing.  And  yet  every  Tory  felt  that 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  House  of  Hanover  their 
struggle  against  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  came 
practically  to  an  end.  Their  intrigues  with  the  Pretender, 
the  strife  which  they  had  brought  about  between  Anne  and 
the  Electress  l^ophia,  their  hesitation  if  not  their  refusal  to 
frankly  support  the  succession  of  her  son,  were  known 
to  have  sown  a  deep  distrust  of  the  whole  Tory  party  in 
the  heart  of  the  new  sovereign;  and  though  in  the  first 
ministry  which  he  formed  a  few  posts  were  offered  to  the 
more  moderate  of  their  leaders,  the  offer  was  so  clearly  a 
delusive  one  that  they  refused  to  take  oflSce, 

The  refusal  not  only  deepened  the  chasm  between 
party  and  party;  it  placed  the  Tories  in  open  opposition 
to  the  Hanoverian  Kings.  It  did  even  more,  for  it  pro- 
claimed a  temper  of  despair  which  withdrew  them  as  a 
whole  from  any  further  meddling  with  political  affairs. 
"  The  Tory  party,"  Bolingbroke  wrote  after  Anne's  death, 
"  is  gone."  In  the  first  House  of  Commons  indeed  which 
was  called  by  the  new  King,  the  Tories  hardly  numbered 
fifty  members;  while  a  fatal  division  broke  their  strength  in 
the  country  at  large.  In  their  despair  the  more  vehement 
among  them  turned  to  the  Pretender.  IJolingbroke  and  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  fled  from  England  to  take  office  under  the 
son  of  King  James,  James  the  Tiiird,  as  he  was  called  by 
his  adherentg.  At  home  Sir  William  Wj-udham  seconded 
their  efforts  by  builcUng  up  a  Jacobite  faction  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Tory  party.  The  Jacobite  secession  gave 
little  help  to  the  Pretender,  while  it  dealt  a  fatal  blow 
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Chap.  IV.  to  the  Tory  cause.  England  was  still  averse  from  a 
return  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  the  suspicion  of  Jacobite 
designs  not  only  alienated  the  trading  classes,  who  shrank 
from  the  blow  to  public  credit  which  a  Jacobite  repudia- 
tion of  the  debt  would  bring  about,  but  deadened  the  zeal 
even  of  the  parsons  and  squires.  The  bulk  however  of 
the  Tory  party  were  far  from  turning  Jacobites,  tltuugh 
they  might  play  at  disloyalty  out  of  hatred  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  solaee  themselves  for  the  triumph  of 
their  opponents  by  passing  the  deeanter  over  the  waier- 
jug  at  the  toast  of  "  the  King."  What  they  did  was  to 
withdraw  from  public  afTairs  altogether ;  to  hunt  and  farm 
and  appear  at  q^uarter-sessions,  and  to  leave  the  work  of 
govevument  to  the  Whigs. 

Wdle  the  Whigs  were  thus  freed  from  any  effective 
pressure  from  their  political  opponents  they  found  one  of 
their  great  difficulties  becoming  weaker  with  every  year 
that  passed.  Up  to  this  time  the  main  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Whig  party  had  been  the  influence  of 
the  Church.  But  predominant  as  that  influence  seemed 
at  the  close  of  the  EevoUition,  the  Church  was  now 
sinking  into  political  insignificance.  In  heart  indeed 
England  remained  religious.  In  tlie  middle  class  the 
old  Puritan  spirit  lived  on  unclianged,  and  it  was  from 
this  class  that  a  religious  revival  burst  forth  at  the  close 
of  Walpole'a  admiuisti-ation  which  changed  after  a  time 
the  whole  tone  of  English  society.  But  during  the  fifty 
years  which  preceded  this  outburst  we  see  little  save  a 
revolt  against  religion  and  against  churches  in  either  the 
higher  classes  or  the  poor.  Among  the  wealthier  and 
more  educated  Englishmen  the  progress  of  free  enquiry, 
the  aversion  from  theological  striEe  which  had  been  left 
behind  them  by  the  Civil  Wars,  the  new  political  and 
material  channels  opened  to  human  energy  were  producing 
B  general  indifference  to  all  questions  of  religious  specula- 
tion or  religious  life.  In  the  higher  circles  "everyone 
laughs,"  said  Montesquieu  on  his  visit   to  England,  "if 


one  talis  of  religion."  Of  the  prominent  statesmeu  of  c 
tlie  time  the  greater  part  were  unlK'Hevers  iu  any  form 
of  Cliristiaiiity,  and  dmtingtiished  for  the  yrossness  and  j 
immorality  of  their  lives.  Drunkeouess  and  foul  talk 
were  thought  no  discredit  to  Walpole.  A  later  prime 
minister,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  was  iii  the  haliit  of  ap- 
pearing with  his  mistress  at  the  play.  Purity  and  fitlelity 
to  the  marriage  vow  were  sneered  out  of  fashion ;  and 
Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  letters  to  his  son,  instnicts  him 
in  the  art  of  seduction  as  part  of  a  polite  education. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  lay  the  masses  of 
the  poor.  They  were  ignorant  and  hrutal  to  a  degree 
which  it  is  hard  to  eouceive,  for  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion which  followed  on  the  growth  of  towns  and  the 
developement  of  commerce  had  been  met  by  no  effort 
for  their  religious  or  educational  improvement.  Not  a 
new  parish  had  been  created.  Hardly  a  single  new 
church  had  been  built.  Schools  there  were  none,  save 
the  grammar  schools  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth.  The 
rural  peasantry,  who  were  fast  being  reduced  to  pauper- 
ism by  the  abuse  of  the  poor-laws,  were  left  without  much 
moral  or  religious  training  of  any  soit,  "We  saw  but 
one  Bible  in  the  parish  of  Cheddar,"  said  Hnnuuh  More 
at  a  ftr  later  time,  "  and  that  was  used  to  prop  a  flower- 
pot." Within  the  towns  things  were  worse.  There  was 
no  effective  police ;  and  in  great  outbreaks  tlie  mob  of 
London  or  Birmingham  burnt  houses,  flung  open  prisons, 
and  sacked  and  pUtaged  at  their  will.  The  criminal  class 
gatliereil  boldness  and  numbers  in  the  face  of  mthless 
laws  which  only  te.stified  to  the  terror  of  society,  laws 
which  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  cut  down  a  cherry  tree, 
and  which  strung  up  twenty  young  thieves  of  a  morning 
in  front  of  Kewgate  ;  while  the  introduction  of  gin  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  drunkenness.  In  the  streets  of  Loudon 
gin-sliops  at  one  time  invited  every  paaser-hy  to  get  drunk 
for  a  jtenny,  or  dead  drunk  for  twopence.  JIuch  of  this 
social  degradation  was  due  without  doubt  to  the  apathy 
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Chap.  IV.  and  sloth  of   the  priesthood.      A  shrewd,  if  prejudiced, 

^       observer,   Bishop   Burnet,  brauds   the  English  clergy  of 

^1JJ'£:    his   (lay    as    the    most    lifeless    in   Europe,   "  the    most 

1714-      remiss  of  their  labours   in  private  and   the  least  sevei'e 

_  ■      of  their  lives."      A  lai'ge  number  of  prelates  were  mere 

^  1^    Whig  partizans  with   no   higher   aim  than  that  of  pro- 

l-  CUrgy.  motion.  The  levies  of  the  Miniaters  were  crowded  with 
lawn  sleeves.  A  Welsh  bishop  avowed  that  he  had  seen 
his  diocese  but  once,  and  habitually  resided  at  the  lakes  of 
Westmoreland.  The  system  of  pluralities  which  enabled 
a  single  clergyman  to  hold  at  the  same  time  a  number  of 
livings  turned  the  wealthier  and  more  learned  of  the  clergy 
into  absentees,  while  the  bulk  of  them  were  indolent,  poor, 
and  without  social  consideration. 
■Ingy        Their  religious  inactivity  told  necessarily  on  their  politi- 

tejioitieai  p,j  j„j)m,m,g  .  \^^i  what  most  weakened  their  influence  was 
tlie  severance  between  the  bulk  of  the  priesthood  and  its 
natural  leaders.  The  bishops,  who  were  now  chosen  exclu- 
sively from  among  the  small  number  of  Whig  ecclesiastics, 
■were  left  politically  powerless  by  the  estrangement  and 
hatred  of  their  clergj' ;  while  the  clergy  themselves,  drawn 
by  their  secret  tendencies  to  Jaeobitism,  stood  sulkily  apart 
fifom  any  active  interference  with  public  affairs.  The  pru- 
dence of  the  Whig  statesmen  aided  to  maintain  this  ecclesi- 
astical immobility.  The  Sacheverell  riots  had  .taught  tJiem 
what  terrible  forces  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  lay  slumbering 
■under  this  thin  crust  of  inaction,  and  they  were  careful  to 
avoid  all  that  could  rouse  these  forces  into  life.  When  the 
Dissenters  pressed  for  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  Walpole  openly  avowed  his  dread  of  awaking  the  paa- 
Bions  of  religious  hate  by  such  a  measure,  and  satisfied  them 
by  an  annual  act  of  indemnity  for  any  breach  of  these  penal 
statutes.  By  a  complete  abstinence  from  all  ecclesiastical 
questions  no  outlet  was  left  for  the  bigotry  of  the  people  at 
large,  while  a  suspension  of  the  meetings  of  Convocation 
deprived  the  clergy  of  their  natural  centre  of  agitation  and 
opposition. 


And  while  the  Church  thus  ceased  to  be  a  fonnidaWe  c 
enemy,  the  Crown  became  a  friend.  Under  Anne  the  throne 
Lad  regained  much  of  the  older  influence  which  it  lost 
through  William's  unpopularity  ;  hut  under  the  two  suve- 
reigns  who  followed  Anne  tlie  powerof  the  Crown  lay  abso- 
lutely dormant.  They  were  strangers,  to  whom  loyalty  in 
its  personal  Ecnse  was  impossible  ;  and  their  character  as 
nearly  approached  insignilicanco  as  it  is  possible  for  human 
character  to  approach  it.  Both  were  honest  and  straight- 
forward men,  who  frankly  accepted  the  irksome  position 
of  constitutional  kings.  But  neither  had  any  qualities 
which  could  make  their  honesty  attractive  to  the  people  at 
large.  The  temper  of  George  the  First  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  usher ;  and  his  one  care  was  to  get  money  for 
his  favourites  and  liiuiself.  The  temper  of  George  the 
Second  was  that  of  a  drill-sergeant,  who  believed  himself 
master  of  his  realm  while  he  repe^ated  the  lessons  he  had 
learned  from  his  wife,  and  which  his  wife  had  learned 
from  the  Minister.  Their  Court  is  familiar  enough  in  the 
vnlty  memoirs  of  the  time;  but  as  political  figures  the 
two  Georges  are  almost  absent  from  our  histoid'.  William 
of  Orange,  while  ruling  in  most  home  matters  by  the 
advice  of  his  Ministers,  had  not  only  used  the  power  of 
rejecting  bills  jmssed  by  the  two  Houses,  but  hud  kept  in 
his  own  hands  the  control  of  foreign  affairs.  Anne  had 
never  yielded  even  to  Marlborough  her  exclusivp  right  of 
dealing  with  Church  preferment,  and  had  presided  to  iho 
last  at  the  Cabinet  Councils  of  her  ministers.  But  with 
rhe  accession  of  the  Georges  these  reser\e8  passed  away, 
Xo  sovereign  since  Anne's  death  has  appeared  at  a  Cabinet 
Council,  or  has  ventured  to  refuse  his  assent  to  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  As  Elector  of  Hanover  indeed  the  King  still 
dealt  with  Continental  affairs:  hut  his  personal  inter- 
ference roused  an  increasing  jealousy,  while  it  affected 
in  a  very  slight  degree  the  foreign  policy  of  his  English 
counsellnrs. 

England,  in  short,  was  governed  not  by  the  King  but  by 
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Chap.  IV.  the  Whig  Ministers.  But  their  power  was  doubled  by  the 
^  steady  support  of  the  very  kings  they  displaced.  The  first 
HaSSw.  *^^  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hanover  believed  they 
tfui-  owed  their  throne  to  the  Whigs,  and  looked  on  the  sup- 
*^??'  port  of  the  Whigs  as  the  true  basis  of  their  monarchy. 
The  new  monarchs  had  no  longer  to  dread  the  spectre  of 
republicanism  which  had  haunted  the  Stuarts  and  even 
Anne,  whenever  a  Whig  domination  threatened  her;  for 
republicanism  was  dead.  Nor  was  there  the  older  anxiety 
as  to  the  prerogative  to  sever  the  monarchy  from  the 
Whigs,  for  the  bounds  of  the  prerogative  were  now  de- 
fined by  law,  and  the  Whigs  were  as  zealous  as  any  Tory 
could  be  in  preserving  what  remained.  From  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  First  therefore  to  the  death  of  George 
the  Second  the  whole  influence  of  the  Ci*own  was  thrown 
into  the  Whig  scale ;  and  if  its  direct  power  was  gone, 
its  indirect  influence  was  still  powerful.  It  was  indeed 
the  more  powerful  that  the  Eevolution  had  put  an  end  to 
the  dread  that  its  influence  could  be  used  in  any  struggle 
against  liberty.  *'  The  generality  of  the  world  here,"  said 
the  new  Whig  Chancellor,  Lord  Cowper,  to  King  George, 
"  is  so  much  in  love  with  the  advantages  a  king  of  Great 
Britain  has  to  bestow  without  the  least  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  law,  that  *tis  wholly  in  your  majesty's  power,  by 
showing  your  power  in  good  time  to  one  or  other  of  them, 
to  give  which  party  you  please  a  clear  majority  in  all 
succeeding  parliaments." 
The  It  was  no  wonder  therefore  that  in  the  first  of  the  new 

^^*  King's  parliaments  an  overwhelming  majority  appeared  in 
ParliamenL  support  of  the  W^higs.  But  the  continuance  of  that  majority 
for  more  than  thirty  years  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  un- 
swerving support  which  the  Crown  gave  its  Ministers  or 
to  the  secession  of  the  Tories.  In  some  measure  it  was 
due  to  the  excellent  organization  of  the  WTiig  party. 
While  their  adversaries  were  divided  by  differences  of 
principle  and  without  leaders  of  real  eminence,  the  Whigs 
stood  as  one  man  on  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  and 


produced  great  lendera  who  carried  tliem  into  effect.  They  c 
subraitled  with  ndinirabie  discipline  to  the  guidance  of  a 
knot  of  gieat  nobks,  to  tlie  housea  of  Beutinck,  Manners, 
Campbell,  and  Cavendish,  to  the  Fitzroys  and  Lennoxes, 
the  Eussells  and  Grenvillea,  families  whose  resistance  to 
the  .Stuarts,  whose  share  in  the  lievolutiou,  whose  energy  in 
setting  the  line  of  Hanover  on  the  throne,  gave  them  a  claim 
to  power.  It  was  due  yet  more  largely  to  the  activity  with 
which  the  Whigs  devoted  themselves  to  the  gaming  and 
preserving  an  ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie 
snpport  of  the  commercial  classes  and  of  the  great  towns 
was  secured  not  only  by  a  resolute  maintenance  of  public 
credit,  but  by  the  special  attention  which  each  ministry 
paid  to  questions  of  trade  and  finance.  Peace  and  the 
reduction  ot  the  land-tax  conciliated  the  farmers  and  the 
landowners,  while  the  Jacobite  sympathies  of  the  bulk  of 
the  squires,  and  their  consequent  withdrawal  from  all  share 
in  politics,  threw  even  the  representation  of  the  shires  for 
a  time  into  Whig  hands.  Of  the  county  members,  who 
formed  the  less  numerous  but  the  weightier  part  of  the 
lower  House,  nine-tenths  were  for  some  years  relatives  and 
dependi.'nt3  of  the  great  \\liig  families.  Nor  were  coarser 
means  of  controlling  Parliament  neglected.  The  wealth 
of  the  Whig  housea  was  lavishly  spent  in  securing  a 
monopoly  of  the  small  and  corrupt  constitaencies  which 
made  up  a  large  part  of  the  borough  representation.  It 
was  spent  yet  more  unscrupulously  in  parliamentary 
bribery.  Corruption  was  older  than  Walpole  or  the  Whig 
Ministers,  for  it  sprang  out  of  the  very  transfer  of  power 
to  the  House  of  Comraooa  which  had  begun  with  the 
Restoration.  The  transfer  was  complete,  and  the  House 
was  supreme  in  the  State;  but  while  freeing  itself  from 
the  control  of  the  Crown,  it  was  as  yet  imperfectly  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.  It  was  only  at  election  time  that 
a  member  felt  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  The  secrecy 
of  parliamentary  proceedings,  which  had  been  needful  as 
a  flafeguard  agiiJnst  royal  interference  with  debate,  served 
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Chap.  IV.  as  a  safeguard  against  interference  on  the  part  of  con- 
stituencies. This  strange  union  of  immense  power  with 
absolute  freedom  from  responsibility  brought  about  its 
natural  results  in  the  bulk  of  members.  A  vote  was  too 
valuable  to  be  given  without  recompense,  and  parliamen- 
tary support  had  to  be  bought  by  places,  pensions,  and 
bribes  in  hard  cash. 

But  dexterous  as  was  their  management,  and  compact  as 
was  their  organization,  it  was  to  nobler  qualities  than 
these  that  the  "WTiigs  owed  their  long  rule  over  England. 
Factious  and  selfish  as  much  of  their  conduct  proved,  they 
were  true  to  their  principles,  and  their  principles  were 
those  for  wliich  England  had  been  struggling  through  two 
hundred  years.  The  right  to  free  government,  to  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  to  freedom  of  speech,  had  been  declared 
indeed  in  the  Revolution  of  1688.  But  these  rights  owe 
their  definite  establishment  as  the  recognised  basis  cf 
national  life  and  national  action  to  the  age  of  the  Georges. 
It  was  the  long  and  unbroken  fi'delity  to  free  principles 
with  which  the  Whig  administration  was  conducted  that 
made  constitutional  government  a  part  of  the  very  life 
of  Englishmen.  It  was  their  government  of  England 
year  after  year  on  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  that 
converted  these  principles  into  national  habits.  Before 
their  long  rule  was  over  Englishmen  had  forgotten  that 
it  was  possible  to  persecute  for  difference  of  opinion, 
or  to  put  down  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or  to  tamper 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  or  to  rule  without  a 
Parliament 

That  this  policy  was  so  firmly  grasped  and  so  steadily 
carried  out  was  due  above  all  to  the  genius  of  Robert 
Walpole.  Walpole  was  born  in  1676 ;  and  he  had  entered 
Parliament  two  years  before  the  death  of  William  of 
Orange  as  a  young  Norfolk  landowner  of  fair  fortune, 
with  the  tastes  and  air  of  the  class  from  which  he  sprang. 
His  big,  square  figure,  his  vulgar  good-humoured  face  were 
those  of  a  common  country  squire.     And  in  Walpole  the 


Robert 
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squire  underlay  the  statesman  to  the  last.  lie  wae  igao-  i 
rant  of  books,  he  "  loved  neither  writing  nor  reiidiiij^," 
aud  if  he  had  a.  taste  for  art,  his  real  love  was  for  the 
table,  the  bottle,  and  the  chase.  He  rode  as  Jianl  as  lii? 
drank.  Even  in  moments  of  political  peril,  the  liret 
desjiatch  he  would  open  nag  the  letter  from  his  game- 
keeper. There  was  the  tenii.cr  of  the  \orfolk  fox-hunter 
in  the  "  doggedness "  which  Marlborough  noted  as  his 
characteristic,  in  the  burly  self-confidence  which  declared 
"If  I  had  not  been  Prime  Minister  I  should  have  been 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  in  the  stubborn  courage  which 
conquered  the  awkwardness  of  his  earlier  effoi-ts  to  speak 
or  met  single-handed  at  the  last  the  bitter  attacks  of  a 
host  of  enemies.  There  was  the  same  temper  in  the  genial 
good-humour  which  became  with  him  a  new  force  in 
polities.  No  man  was  ever  more  fiercely  attacked  by 
speakers  and  writers,  but  he  brought  in  no  "  gagging  Act " 
for  the  press ;  aud  though  the  lives  of  most  of  his  assail- 
ants were  in  hta  hands  through  their  intrigues  with  the 
Pretender,  he  made  little  use  of  his  power  over  tliem. 

Where  his  country  breeding  showed  itself  most,  however, 
was  in  the  shrewd,  narrow,  honest  character  of  his  mind. 
Though  he  saw  very  clearly,  ho  could  not  see  for,  and  he 
would  not  believe  what  he  could  not  see.  His  prosaic 
good  sense  turned  sceptically  away  from  the  poetic  and 
pRssiouFite  sides  of  human  feeling.  Appeals  to  the  loflier 
or  purer  motives  of  action  he  laughed  at  as  "  school-boy 
flights."  For  young  members  who  talked  of  public  virtue 
or  patriotism  he  had  one  good-natured  answer;  "You 
will  soou  come  off  that  and  grow  wiser."  But  he  was 
thoroughly  straightforward  aud  tnie  to  his  own  con- 
victions, so  far  as  they  went,  "  Robin  and  I  are  two 
honest  lueu,"  the  Jacobite  Shippen  owned  in  later  years, 
when  contrastiug  him  with  his  factious  opponents:  "  he  is 
for  Kiug  Geoi^e  and  I  am  for  King  James,  but  those  men 
willi  long  cravats  only  desire  place  either  under  King 
Geor-e  or  King  James."     What  marked  him  off  from  his 
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Chap.  IV.  fellow- Whigs  however  was  not  so  much  the  clearness  with 
^       which   Walpole   saw  the   value   of  the   political  results 
SanSver    which  the  Revolution  had  won,  or  the  fidelity  with  which 
iTii-     ^^  carried  out  his  "  Revolution  principles ;  "   it  was  the 
iTeo.     Sagacity  with  w^hich  he  grasped  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  England  could  be  brouglit  to   a  quiet   acceptance 
of  both   of    them.     He    never    hid    from    himself  that, 
weakened    and   broken    as    it     was,    Toryism   lived  on 
in  the  bulk   of  the   nation  as   a   spirit   of  sullen   oppo- 
sition,  an   opposition    that    could    not    rise   into   active 
revolt  so  long  as   the   Pretender   remained   a  Catholic, 
but  which  fed  itself  with  hopes  of  a  Stuart  who  would  at 
last  befriend  English   religion   and  English   liberty,   and 
which  in  the  meanwhile  lay  ready  to  give  force  and  viru- 
lence to  any  outbreak  of  strife  at  home.     On  a  temper 
such  as  this  argument  was  wasted.     The  only  agency  that 
could  deal  with  it  was  the  agency  of  time,  the  slow  wear- 
ing away  of  prejudice,  the  slow  upgrowth  of  new  ideas, 
the  gradual  conviction  that  a  Stuart  restoration  was  hope- 
less, the  as  gradual  recognition  of  the  benefits  which  had 
been  won  by  the  Revolution,  and  which  were  secured  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  House  of  Hanover  upon  the  throne. 
The  Such   a  transition  would   be  hindered   or  delayed  by 

Townshend  eygpy  outbreak  of  political  or  religious  controversy  that 
changes  or  reforms,  however  wuse  in  themselves,  must 
necessarily  bring  with  them;  and  Walpole  held  that  no 
reform  was  as  important  to  the  country  at  large  as  a 
national  reunion  and  settlement.  Not  less  keen  and 
steady  was  his  sense  of  the  necessity  of  external  peace. 
To  provoke  or  to  suffer  new  struggles  on  the  Continent 
was  not  only  to  rouse  fresh  resentment  in  a  people  who 
still  longed  to  withdraw  from  all  part  in  foreign  wars ; 
it  was  to  give  fresh  force  to  the  Pretender  by  forcing 
France  to  use  him  as  a  tool  against  England,  and  to  give 
fresh  life  to  Jacobitism  by  stirring  fresh  hopes  of  the 
Pretender's  return.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Walpole 
clung  steadily  to  a  policy  of  peace.     But  it  was  not  at 


31  policy  either  on  the  WUiy  ctui'.  l 
party  or  on  the  King.  Though  his  vigour  in  the  cauae  of  j^^ 
hia  party  !iad  earned  him  the  bitter  hostility  of  tlie  Tories  §JSoTm 
in  the  later  years  of  Aune,  and  a  truraped-np  charge  of  iijii- 
peculation  hnd  served  iu  1712  as  a  pretext  for  expelling 
him  from  the  House  and  committing  him  to  the  Tower,  at 
the  accession  of  George  the  First  Walpole  was  far  from 
holding  the  commanding  position  he  was  soon  to  assume. 
The  stage  indeed  was  partly  cleared  for  him  by  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  new  sovereign  regarded  the  men  who  had 
till  now  served  an  cliiefa  of  the  Whigs.  Though  the  first 
Hanoverian  Ministry  was  drawn  wholly  from  the  Whig 
party,  its  leaders  and  Marlborough  found  themselves  alike 
set  aside.  But  even  had  they  regained  their  old  power, 
time  must  soon  have  removed  them ;  for  Wharton  and 
Halifax  died  in  1715,  and  1716  saw  the  death  of  Somers 
and  tlie  imbecility  of  Marlborough.  Tlie  man  to  whom  the 
King  entrusted  the  direction  of  affairs  was  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Lord  TownsheuJ.  His  merit  with  George 
the  First  lay  in  his  having  negotiated  a  Barrier  Treaty  with 
Holland  in  1709  by  which  the  Dutch  were  secured  in  the 
possession  of  a  greater  number  of  fortresses  in  the  Nether- 
lands than  they  had  garrisoned  before  the  war,  on  condition 
of  their  guaranteeing  the  succession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.  The  King  had  always  looked  on  this  treaty  as 
the  great  support  of  his  cause,  and  on  its  negotiation  as 
representing  that  union  of  Holland,  Hanover,  and  the 
Whigs,  to  which  he  owed  his  throne.  Townshend's  ftllow 
Secretary  was  General  Stanhope,  who  had  won  fame  both 
as  a  soldier  and  a  politician,  and  who  was  now  raised  to 
the  peerage.  It  was  as  Townshend's  brothcr-iu-law,  rather 
than  from  a  sense  of  his  actual  ability,  that  Walpole  suc- 
cessively occupied  the  posts  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, in  the  new  administration. 

The   first   work  of  the   new  Mini-stry   was  to  meet  a 
desperate  nttempt  of  the  Pretender  to  gain   the  throne. 


There  was  no  real  hope  of  success,  for  tlie  active  Jacobites 
iu  EoglanJ  were  few,  and  tlie  Tories  were  broken  ami 
dispirited  by  the  fall  of  their  leaders.  Tlie  policy  of 
Bolingbroke,  as  Secretaiy  of  State  to  the  Pretender, 
waa  to  defer  action  till  he  had  serured  lielp  from  Charles 
the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  and  had  induced  Lewis  the 
Pourteenth  to  lend  a  foxv  thousand  men  to  aid  a  Jacobite 
rising.  ISut  at  the  moment  of  action  the  death  of  Lewis 
ruined  nil  hope  of  aid  from  France  ;  the  hope  of  Swedish 
aid  proved  as  fruitless ;  and  in  spite  of  Bolingbroke'a 
counsels  James  Stiiart  resolved  to  act  alone.  Without 
informing  his  new  Minister,  he  ordered  tlie  Earl  of  Mar 
to  give  the  signal  for  revolt  in  tlie  North.  In  Scotland 
the  triumph  of  the  Wliiga  meant  the  continuance  of 
the  House  of  Argjdl  iu  power;  and  the  rival  Highland 
clans  were  as  ready  to  fight  the  Campbells  under  Mar  as 
they  had  been  ready  to  figiit  them  \mder  Dundee  or 
Montrose.  But  Mar  waa  a  leader  of  a  dilferent  stamp 
from  these.  In  September,  1715,  six  thousand  Higldanders 
joined  him  at  Perth,  hut  hia  cowardice  or  want  of  conduct 
kept  this  army  idle  till  the  Didte  of  Argyll  had  gathered 
forces  to  meet  it  in  an  indecisive  engagement  at  Sheriff- 
muir.  Tlie  Pretender,  who  arrived  too  late  for  the  action, 
proveda  yet  more  sluggish  and  incapable  leader  than  Mar: 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  an  advance  of  six  thousand 
men  under  Cieneral  Carpenter  drove  James  over- sea 
again  and  dispersed  the  clans  to  their  hills.  In  England 
the  danger  passed  away  like  a  dream.  The  accession  of 
the  new  King  had  been  followed  by  some  outbreaks  of 
riotous  discontent ;  but  at  the  talk  of  Highland  risings 
and  French  invasions  Tories  and  Whigs  alike  rallied 
round  the  throne;  wldle  the  army,  which  had  bitterly 
resented  tlie  interruption  of  its  victories  by  the  treachery 
|.  W  St.  John,  and  liailed  with  delight  the  restoration 
r  of  Marlborough  to  its  command,  went  hotly  for  King 
Geoige.  Tlie  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
the  arrest  of  their  leader,  -Sir  'Williani  Wyndbani,  cowed 
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the  Jacobites ;  and  not  a  maa  stirred  iu  the  west  when  ( 
Ormond  appeared  off  tlie  coast  of  iJevon  and  called  on 
liU  party  to  rise.  Oxfoi'd  alone,  where  the  University 
was  a  hotbed  of  Jacobitism,  showed  itself  restless ;  and  a 
few  of  the  Catholic  gentry  rose  iu  Northumberland,  nnder 
Lord  Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Forster.  Tiie  arrival  of  two 
thousand  Highlanders  who  had  been  sent  to  join  them  by 
Mar  spurred  these  insurgents  to  mai-cL  into  Lancashire, 
where  the  Catholic  party  was  strongest ;  but  they  were 
soon  cooped  up  in  Preston,  and  driven  to  a  surrender. 

The  Ministry  availed  itself  of  their  triumph  to  gratify  the 
Nonconformista  by  a  repeal  of  the  Schism  and  Occasional 
Conformity  Acta,  and  to  venture  on  a  great  constitutional 
change.  L'nder  the  Triennial  Bill  in  William's  reign  the 
duration  of  a  I'arliamcnt  was  limited  to  three  years.  Kow 
that  the  House  of  Commons  however  was  become  the 
ruling  power  in  the  State,  a  change  was  absolutely  required 
to  secure  steadiness  and  fixity  of  political  action ;  and  in 
1710  this  necessity  coincided  with  the  desire  of  the  Whigs 
to  maintain  in  power  a.  thoroughly  Whig  Parliament.  The 
duration  of  Parliament  was  therefore  extended  to  seven 
years  by  tlie  Septennial  Bill.  But  while  the  Jacobite  rising 
produced  these  important  changes  at  home,  it  brought  about 
u  yet  more  momentous  change  in  English  policy  abroad. 
The  foresight  of  William  the  Third  iu  bis  attempt  to  secure 
European  peace  by  an  alliance  of  the  three  Western  powers, 
France,  Holland,  and  England,  was  justified  by  the  realiza- 
tion of  liis  policy  under  George  the  First.  The  new  triple 
alliance  was  brought  about  by  the  practical  advantages 
which  it  directly  offered  to  the  rulers  in  both  England  and 
France,  as  well  as  by  the  actual  position  of  European  poli- 
tics. The  landing  of  James  in  Scotland  had  quickened  the 
anxiety  of  King  George  for  his  removal  to  a  more  distant 
refuge  than  Lorraine,  and  for  the  entire  detachment  of 
France  from  his  cause.  In  France  on  the  other  hand  a 
political  revolution  had  been  caused  by  the  death  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  which  took  place  in  September,  1715,  at 
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the  very  hour  of  the  Jacobite  outbreak.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  country  had  been  ruled  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as 
Eegent  for  the  young  King  Lewis  the  Fifteenth.  The  boy's 
health  was  weak ;  and  the  Duke  stood  next  to  him  in  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  if  Philip  of  Spain  observed  the 
renunciation  of  his  rights  which  he  had  made  in  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.  It  was  well  known  however  that  Philip  had 
no  notion  of  observing  this  renunciation,  and  that  he  was 
already  intriguing  with  a  strong  party  in  France  against 
the  hopes  as  well  as  the  actual  power  of  the  Duke.  Nor 
was  Spain  more  inclined  to  adhere  to  its  own  renuncia- 
tions in  the  Treaty  than  its  King.  The  constant  dream 
of  every  Spaniard  was  to  recover  all  that  Spain  had  given 
up,  to  win  back  her  Italian  dependencies,  to  win  back 
Gibraltar  where  the  English  flag  waved  upon  Spanish  soil, 
to  win  back,  above  all,  that  monopoly  of  commerce  with 
her  dominions  in  America  which  England  was  now  en- 
titled to  break  in  upon  by  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht. 

To  attempt  such  a  recovery  was  to  defy  Europe ;  for  if 
the  Treaty  had  stripped  Spain  of  its  fairest  dependencies, 
it  had  enriched  almost  every  European  state  with  its 
spoils.  Savoy  had  gained  Sicily;  the  Emperor  held 
the  Netherlands,  with  Naples  end  the  Milanese;  Holland 
looked  on  the  Barrier  fortresses  as  vital  to  its  own  security ; 
England,  if  as  yet  indifferent  to  the  value  of  Gibraltar, 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  American  Trade.  But  the  bold- 
ness of  Cardmal  Alberoni,  who  was  now  the  Spanish 
Minister,  accepted  the  risk ;  and  while  his  master  was 
intriguing  against  the  Eegent  in  France,  Alberoni  pro- 
mised aid  to  the  Jacobite  cause  as  a  means  of  preventing 
the  interference  of  England  with  his  designs.  In  spite  of 
failure  in  both  countries  he  resolved  boldly  on  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  Italian  provinces  which  Philip  had  lost.  He 
selected  the  Duke  of  Savoy  as  the  weakest  of  his  opponents ; 
and  armaments  greater  than  Spain  had  seen  for  a  century 
put  to  sea  in  1717,  and  reduced  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
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The  blow  however  was  Iiardly  needed  to  dmw  England 
and  France  together.  The  Abbi?  Dubois,  a  confidant  of 
the  Regent,  had  already  met  tbo  Englisli  King  with  his 
Secretary,  Lord  Stanhope,  at  the  Hague  ;  and  entered  into 
a  compact,  by  which  France  guaranteed  the  Hanoverian 
line  in  England,  and  England  the  succession  of  the  honse 
of  Orleans  should  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  die  without  heirs. 
Tlie  two  powers  were  joined,  though  unwillingly,  by  Holland 
in  an  alliance,  which  was  concluded  on  the  basis  of  this 
compact ;  and,  as  in  William's  time,  the  existence  of  tliw 
alliance  told  on  the  whole  aspect  of  European  politics. 
Thongh  in  tiie  summer  of  1718  a  strong  Spanish  force 
landed,  in  Sicily,  and  made  itsell'  master  of  the  island,  the 
appearance  of  au  English  squadron  in  the  Straits  of  Messina 
was  followed  by  an  engagement  in  which  the  Spnuiah  fleet 
was  all  but  destroyed.  Alberoni  strove  to  avenge  the  blow 
by  fitting  out  an  armament  of  five  thonsaud  men,  which 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  to  command,  for  a  revival  of  the 
Jacobite  rising  in  Scotland.  But  the  ships  were  wrecked 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  the  accession  of  Austria  with 
Savoy  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  with  the  death  of  Ihe  King  of 
Sweden,  left  Spain  alone  in  the  face  of  Europe.  Tlie  pro- 
gress of  the  French  armies  in  the  north  of  Spain  forcerl 
Philip  at  last  to  give  way.  Alberoni  was  dismissed  ;  and 
the  Spanish  forces  were  withdrawn  from  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 
The  last  of  these  islands  now  passed  to  the  Emperor, 
Savoy  being  compensated  for  its  loss  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Sardinia,  from  which  its  Duke  took  the  title  of 
King;  while  the  work  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Emperor's  renunciation  of  his  claims  on  the 
crown  of  Spain,  and  Philip's  renunciation  of  his  claims  on 
the  Alilanese  and  the  two  Sicilies. 

Successful  as  the  Ministry  had  been  in  its  work  of  peace, 
the  struggle  had  disclosed  the  difticnlties  which  the  double 
position  of  its  new  sovereign  were  to  bring  upon  England. 
George  was  not  only  King  of  England  ;  he  was  Elector  of 
Hanover ;  and  in  bis  own  mind  he  cared  far  more  for  the 
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Chap.  IV.  interests  of  his  Electorate  tlian  for  the  interesfs  of  hia 
^  Idngiioiii.  His  first  aim  vfoa  to  use  the  power  of  his  new 
5S5Sm  monarchy  to  streugtLen  his  position  ia  North  Germany. 
iTii-  ^^  *'''^  moment  that  position  was  mainly  threatened 
^^??"  by  the  hostility  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  Denmark  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  defeat  and  absence  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth  to  annex  Bremen  and  Verden  with  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  to  its  dDminione ;  but  in  its  dread  of  the  Swedish 
King's  return  it  secured  the  help  of  Hanover  by  ceding 
the  first  two  towns  to  the  Electorate  on  a  promise  of  al- 
liance in  the  war  against  him.  The  despatcli  of  a  British 
fleet  into  the  Baltic  with  the  purpose  of  overawing  Sweden 
identified  England  with  the  pohcy  of  Hanover ;  and  Charles, 
who  from  the  moment  of  hjs  return  bent  his  whole  ener- 
gies to  regain  what  he  had  lost,  retorted  by  joining  in  the 
schemes  of  Alberoni,  and  by  concluding  an  alliance  with 
the  Russian  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  who  for  other  reasons 
was  hostile  to  the  court  of  Hanover,  for  a  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts.  Luckily  for  the  new  dynasty  his  plans  were 
brought  to  an  end  at  tlie  close  of  1718  by  his  death  at  the 
fii^e  of  Frederickshnll ;  but  the  policy  which  provoked 
them  had  already  brought  about  the  dissoluiion  of  the 
Whig  Ministry.  When  George  pressed  on  his  cabinet 
a  treaty  of  alliance  by  which  England  shielded  Hanover 
and  its  acquisitions  from  any  efforts  of  the  SweiUsh  King, 
Townshend  and  Walpolc  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  a 
measure  which  they  regarded  as  sacrificing  English  in-  " 
terests  to  that  of  the  Electorate,  and  as  entangling  the 
country  yet  more  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  For 
the  moment  indeed  they  yielded  to  the  fact  that  Bremen 
and  Verden  were  not  only  of  the  highest  importance 
to  Hanover,  which  was  brought  by  them  in  contact  with 
the  sea,  but  of  hardly  less  value  to  England  itself,  as 
they  placed  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  the 
cliief  inlets  for  Britisli  commerce  into  Germany,  in  the 
hands  of  a  friendly  state.  But  they  refused  to  tnke  any 
further  steps  in  carrj'ing  out  a  Hanoverian  policy;  and 
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they  successfully  withstood  an  attempt  of  the  Kid' 
involve  England  in  a  war  with  the  Czar,  when 
troops  entered  Mefklenburg.  The  resentment  of  George 
the  First  was  seconded  Ijy  intrigues  among  their  fellow- 
ministers;  and  in  1717  Townshend  and  Walpole  were 
forced  to  resign  their  posts. 

The  want  of  their  good  sense  soon  made  itself  felt.  In 
the  reconstituted  cabinet  Lords  Sunderland  and  Stanhope 
remained  supreme;  and  their  first  aim  was  to  secure 
the  maintenance  of  the  Whig  power  by  a  constitu- 
tional change.  Firm  as  was  the  hold  of  the  Whigs 
over  the  Commons,  it  might  be  shaken  by  a  revulsion 
of  popular  feeling,  it  might  be  mined  as  it  was  destined 
to  be  ruined  afterwards  by  a  change  in  the  temper 
of  the  King.  Sunderland  sought  a  permanence  of  public 
policy  which  neither  popular  nor  royal  government 
could  give  in  the  changelessness  of  a  fixed  aristocracy 
with  its  centre  in  the  Lords,  Harley's  creation  of  twelve 
peers  to  ensure  the  sanclion  of  the  Lords  to  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  showed  thiit  the  Crown  possessed  u  power 
of  swamping  the  majority  and  changing  the  balance  of 
opinion  in  the  House  of  Peers.  In  1720  therefore  tlie 
Ministry  introduced  a  bill,  suggested  as  was  believed  by 
Lord  .Sunderland,  which  professed  to  secure  the  liberty  of 
the  Upper  House  by  limiting  tho  power  of  the  Crown  in 
the  creation  of  fresh  Peers.  The  number  of  IVors  was 
permanently  fixed  at  the  number  then  sitting  in  the 
House ;  and  creations  could  only  be  made  when  vacancies 
occurred.  Twenty-five  hereditary  Scotch  Peers  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  sixteen  elected  Peers  for  Scotland.  The 
hill  however  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Robert  Walpole. 
Not  only  was  it  a  measure  which  broke  the  political  quiet 
which  he  looked  on  as  a  necessity  for  the  new  government, 
but  il  jarred  on  his  good  sense  as  a  stalesmarL  It  would 
in  fact  have  rendered  representative  government  impos- 
sible. .  For  representative  government  was  now  coming 
day  by  day  more  completely  to  mean  government  by  the 
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Caip.  IV.  will  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  carried  out  by  a  Ministry 
_  n*  which  served  as  the  ruouthpiecc  of  that  will.  But  it  waa 
only  through  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  as  exercized 
tinder  the  advice  of  such  a  Ministry,  that  the  Peers  could 
be  forcL'd  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  Lower  House  in  matters 
where  their  opinion  was  adverse  to  that  of  the  Comnjons ; 
and  the  projKisul  of  Sunderland  would  have  brought  legis- 
lation and  government  to  a  dead  lock. 

1  It  was  to  Wfllpole'a  opposition  tliat  the  Peerage  IJill 
owed  its  defeat ;  and  this  success  forced  his  rivals  again 
to  admit  him,  with  Townsliend,  to  a  share  in  the  Ministry, 
though  they  occupied  subordinate  offices.  But  this 
arrangement  was  soon  to  yield  to  a  more  natural  one. 
The  sudden  increase  of  English  commerce  begot  at  this 
moment  the  mania  of  speculation.  Ever  since  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  the  unknown  wealth  of  Spanish  America  had 
acted  hke  a  epell  upon  the  imagination  of  Englishmen,  . 
and  Harley  gave  countenance  to  a  South  Sea  Company, 
which  promised  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt  as  the  price 
of  a  mouopoly  of  the  Spanish  trade.  Spain  however  clung 
jealously  to  her  old  prohibitions  of  all  foreign  commerce ; 
and  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  only  wou  for  England  the  right 
of  engaging  in  the  negro  elave-ti-ade  with  its  dominions 
and  of  despatching  a  single  ship  to  the  coast  of  Spanish 
America.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Company  again 
came  forward,  offering  in  exchange  for  new  privileges  to 
pay  off  national  bui'dens  wliich  amounted  to  nearly  a 
million  a  year.  It  was  in  vain  that  Walpole  warned  the 
Ministry  and  the  country  against  this  "  dream."  Bolh 
went  mad  ;  and  in  1720  bubble  Company  followed  bubble 
Company,  till  the  inevitable  reaction  brought  a  general 
ruin  in  its  train.  The  crash  brought  Stanhope  to  the 
grave.     Of  his  colleagues,  many  were  found  to  have  re- 

^  ceived  bribes  from  the  South  Sea  Company  to  back  its 
frauds.  Craggs,  the  Secretary  of  State,  died  of  terror  at  the 
investigation ;  Aislabie,  the  Chancellor  of  the  E-xchequer, 
was  sent  lo  the  Tower ;  and  in  the  general  wreck  of  his 
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rivals  Robert  Walpole  mounted  again  into  power.  In  ( 
1721  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  while  Itis 
■  brother-in-law,  Lord  Townshend,  returned  to  his  post  of 
Secretary  of  State.  But  then-  relative  position  was  ^ow 
reversed.  Townshend  had  been  the  head  in  their  earlier 
administration :  in  this  Walpole  was  resolved,  to  use  his 
own  characteristic  phrase,  that  "  the  firm  should  be  Wal- 
pole and  Townshend  and  not  Townshend  and  Walpole." 

But  it  was  no  mere  chance  or  good  luck  which  main-  | 
lained  Walpole  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  If  no  Minister  has  fared  worse  at  the  hand  of 
poets  or  liistorians,  there  are  few  whose  greatness  has  beeu 
more  impartially  recognized  by  practical  statesmen.  Ilis 
qualities  indeed  were  such  as  a  practical  statesman  can 
alone  do  full  justice  to.  There  is  nothing  to  charm  in  the 
outer  aspect  of  the  man  ;  nor  is  there  anythuig  picturesque 
in  the  work  which  he  set  lumself  to  do,  or  in  the  means  by 
which  he  succeeded  in  doing  it.  But  picturesque  or  no, 
tlie  work  of  keeping  England  quiet,  and  of  giving  quiet  to 
Europe,  was  in  itself  a  noble  one ;  and  it  is  the  temper 
with  which  he  carried  on  this  work,  the  sagacity  with 
wliich  he  discerned  the  means  by  which  alone  it  could  be 
done,  and  the  stubborn,  indomitable  will  with  wliich  he 
facetl  every  difficulty  in  the  doing  it,  which  gives  Walpole 
his  place  among  English  statesmen.  He  was  the  first 
and  ho  was  the  most  successful  of  our  Peace  Ministers. 
"The  most  pernicious  circumstances,"  he  said,  " in  which 
this  country  can  be  are  tliose  of  war ;  as  we  must  be 
losers  while  it  lasts,  and  cannot  be  great  gainers  when  it 
ends."  It  was  not  that  the  honour  or  influence  of  Eng- 
land suffered  in  Walpole's  hands,  for  he  won  victories  by 
the  firmness  of  his  policy  and  the  skill  of  his  negotiations 
as  effectual  as  any  that  arc  won  hy  arms.  Hut  up  to  the 
very  end  of  his  Jliniatry,  when  the  frenzy  of  the  nation 
at  last  forced  his  hand,  in  spite  of  every  varjing  com- 
plication of  foreign  affairs  and  a  never-ceasing  pressure 
alike  from  the  Opposition  and  the  Court,  it  ia  the  glory 
YoL.  IV.-IO 
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Chap.  IV.  of  Walpole  that  he  resolutely  kept  England  at  peace. 
^       And  as  he  was  the  first  of  our  Peace  Ministers,  so  he 

J^J*^  was  the  first  of  our  Financiers.  He  was  far  indeed  from 
17M-  discerning  the  powers  which  later  statesmen  have  shown  to 
*^5?  exist  in  a  sound  finance,  powers  of  producing  both  national 
developement  and  international  amity ;  but  he  had  the 
sense  to  see,  what  no  minister  till  then  had  seen,  that  the 
only  help  a  statesman  can  give  to  industry  or  commerce  is 
to  remove  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  natural  growth, 
and  that  beyond  this  the  best  course  he  can  take  in  pre- 
sence of  a  great  increase  in  national  energy  and  national 
wealth  is  to  look  quietly  on  and  to  let  it  alone.  At  the  out- 
set of  his  rule  he  declared  in  a  speech  from  the  Throne  that 
nothing  would  more  conduce  to  the  extension  of  commerce 
"  than  to  make  the  expoi-tation  of  our  own  manufactures, 
and  the  importation  of  the  commodities  used  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  them,  as  practicable  and  easy  as  may  be." 

Walpole'a      The  first  act  of  his  financial  administration  was  to  take 

finance.  qQ  ^^  duties  from  more  than  a  hundred  British  exports, 
and  nearly  forty  articles  of  importation.  In  1730  he  broke 
in  the  same  enlightened  spirit  through  the  prejudice  which 
restricted  the  commerce  of  the  Colonies  to  the  mother- 
country  alone,  by  allowing  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  to 
export  their  rice  directly  to  any  part  of  Europe.  The 
result  was  that  the  rice  of  America  soon  drove  that  of 
Italy  and  Egypt  from  the  market.  His  Excise  Bill, 
defective  as  it  was,  was  the  first  measure  in  which  an 
English  Minister  showed  any  real  grasp  of  the  principles  of 
taxation.  The  wisdom  of  Walpole  was  rewarded  by  a  quick 
up-growth  of  prosperity.  The  material  progress  of  the 
country  was  such  as  England  had  never  seen  before.  Our 
exports,  which  were  only  six  millions  in  value  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  had  reached  the  value  of  twelve 
mUlions  by  the  middle  of  it.  It  was  above  all  the  trade 
with  the  Colonies  which  began  to  give  England  a  new 
wealth.  The  whole  Colonial  trade  at  the  time  of  the 
Battle  of  Blenheim  was  no  greater  than  the  trade  with 
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the  single  hlc  of  Jamaica  at  the  opening  of  the  American  ci 
war.  At  the  accession  of  George  the  Second  the  exports 
to  Pennsj'lvauia  were  valued  at  £15,000.  At  his  death  j 
they  reached  half  a  million.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  c?e)ilury  the  profits  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
trade  with  the  Colonies  were  estimated  at  two  millions 
a  yesr.  And  with  the  growth  of  wealth  came  a  quick 
giowth  in  population.  That  of  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham, whose  manufacturer  were  now  becoming  of  im- 
portance, doubled  in  thirty  years.  Bristol,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  West  Indian  trade,  rose  into  new  prosperity. 
Liverpool,  which  owes  its  creation  to  the  new  trade  with 
the  West,  sprang  up  from  a  little  country  town  into  the 
third  port  in  the  kingdom.  With  peace  and  secnrity.  and 
the  wealth  that  they  brought  with  them,  the  value  otland, 
and  with  it  the  rental  of  eveiy  country  gentleman  rose 
fast.  "  Estates  which  were  rented  at  two  thousand  a  year 
threescore  years  ago,"  saiil  Burke  in  1766,  "  are  at  three 
thousand  at  present." 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  soundness  of  his  political  I- 
intellect  than  the  fact  that  tliis  up-growth  of  wealth  around 
him  never  made  Walpole  swerve  from  a  rigid  economy,  from 
a  steady  reduirtion  of  the  debt,  or  a  diminution  of  fiscal 
duties.  Even  before  the  death  of  George  the  First  the 
public  burdens  were  reduced  by  twenty  millions.  It  was 
indeed  in  economy  alone  that  his  best  work  could  be  done. 
In  finance  as  in  other  fields  of  statesmanship  Walpole 
was  forbidden  from  taking  more  than  tentative  steps 
towards  a  wiser  system  by  the  needs  of  the  work  he  had 
specially  to  do.  To  this  work  everything  gave  way.  He 
withdrew  his  Excise  Bill  rather  than  suffer  the  agitation 
it  roused  to  break  the  quiet  which  was  reconciling  the 
country  to  the  system  of  the  Bevolution.  His  hatred  of 
reli^ous  intolerance  or  the  support  he  hoped  for  from  the 
Bisseuters  never  swayed  him  to  rouse  the  sjiirit  of  popular 
bigotry,  which  he  knew  to  be  ready  to  burst  out  at  the 
slightest  challenge,  by  any  effort  to  repeal  the  laws  against 
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Chap.  IV.  Nonconformity.  His  temper  was  naturally  vigorous  and 
j^  active  ;  and  yet  the  years  of  his  power  are  years  without 
SanoTw!  parallel  in  our  annals  for  political  stagnation.  His  long 
iTiiU  administration  indeed  is  almost  without  a  history.  All 
*^??'  legislative  and  political  action  seemed  to  cease  with  his 
entry  into  office;  Year  after  year  passed  by  without  a  change. 
In  the  third  year  of  Walpole's  ministry  there  was  but 
one  division  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  an  inaction 
gives  little  scope  for  the  liistorian  ;  but  it  fell  in  with  the 
temper  of  the  nation  at  large.  It  was  popular  with  the 
class  which  commonly  presses  for  political  activity.  The 
energy  of  the  trading  class  was  absorbed  for  the  time  in 
the  rapid  extension  of  commerce  and  accumulation  of 
wealth.  So  long  as  the  country  was  justly  and  temperately 
governed  the  merchant  and  shopkeeper  were  content  to 
leave  government  in  tlie  hands  that  held  it  All  they 
asked  was  to  be  let  alone  to  enjoy  their  new  freedom  and 
develope  their  new  industries.  And  Walpole  let  them 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forces  which  opposed  the 
Eevolution  lost  year  by  year  somewhat  of  their  energy. 
The  fervour  which  breeds  revolt  died  down  among  the 
Jacobites  as  their  swords  rusted  idly  in  their  scabbards. 
The  Tories  sulked  in  their  country  houses ;  but  their  wrath 
against  the  House  of  Hanover  ebbed  away  for  want  of 
opportunities  of  exerting  itself.  And  meanwhile  on  op- 
ponents as  on  friends  the  freedom  which  the  Revolution 
had  brought  with  it  was  doing  its  work.  It  was  to  the 
patient  influence  of  this  freedom  that  "Walpole  trusted; 
and  it  was  the  special  mark  of  his  administration  that  in 
spite  of  every  temptation  he  gave  it  full  play.  Though  he 
dared  not  touch  the  laws  that  oppressed  the  Catholic  or 
the  Dissenter,  he  took  care  that  they  should  remain  in- 
operative. Catholic  worship  went  on  unhindered.  Yearly 
bills  of  indemnity  exempted  the  Nonconformists  from 
the  consequences  of  their  infringement  of  the  Test  Act. 
There  was  no  tampering  with 'public  justice  or  with  per- 
sonal liberty.    Thought  and  action  were  alike  left  free.   No 
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Minister  was  ever  more  foully  slandered  by  journalists  and  i 
pain  pill  ete  e  rs ;  but  Walpole  never  meddled  with  the  press. 
Abroad  as  well  as  at  home  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
his  policy  were  enormous.  Peace  was  still  hard  to  main- 
tain. Defeated  as  her  first  attempt  had  been,  Spain  re- 
mained resolute  to  regain  her  lost  provinces,  to  recover 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  to  restore  her  old  monopoly 
of  trade  with  her  American  colonies.  She  had  learned 
that  she  could  do  this  only  by  breaking  the  alliance  of  the 
Four  Powers,  which  left  her  isoZated  in  Europe ;  and  she  saw 
at  Inst  a  cbauce  of  breaking  this  league  in  the  difficidties 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  flmperor  Charles  the  Sixth 
was  without  a  son.  He  had  issued  a  I'ragmatic  Sanction 
by  which  he  provided  that  liis  hereditary  dominions  should 
descend  unbroken  to  his  daughter,  Afaria  Theresa,  but  no 
European  state  had  as  yet  consented  to  guarantee  lier 
succession.  Sjiain  seized  on  this  opportunity  of  detaching 
the  Emperor  from  the  Western  powers.  She  promised  to 
support  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  return  for  a  pledge  on 
the  part  of  Charles  to  aid  in  wresting  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca  from  England,  and  in  securing  to  a  Spanish 
prince  the  succession  to  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Tuscany. 
A  grant  of  the  highest  trading  privileges  in  her  American 
dominions  to  a  comraereial  company  which  the  Emperor 
had  established  at  Ostend,  in  defiance  of  the  Ti-eaty  of 
Westphalia  and  the  remonstrances  of  England  and  Holland, 
revealed  this  secret  alliance;  and  there  were  feara  of  tha 
adhesion  of  Russia,  which  still  remained  hostile  to  England 
through  the  quarrel  with  Hanover.  The  danger  was  met 
for  a  while  by  an  alliance  of  England,  France,  and  Prussia, 
in  1725 ;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  Power  again  gave 
courage  to  tlie  confederates,  and  in  1727  the  Spanianis 
besieged  Gibraltar  while  Charles  threatened  an  invasion 
of  Holland.  The  moderation  of  Walpole  alone  averted  a 
European  war.  Wliile  sending  British  squadrons  to  the 
BiJtic,  the  Spanish  coast,  and  America,  he  succeeded  by 
diplomafic   pressure    in    again    foi-cing    the    Emperor   to 
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Chap.  IV.  inaction ;  after  weary  negotiations  Spain  was  brought  in 
5^       1729  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Seville  and  to  content  herself 
2Sow[   ^^^^  ^^®  promise  of  a  succession  of  a  Spanish  prince  to 
1714-     ^^  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany;  and  the  discontent 
*^[??'     of  Charles  the  Sixth  at  this  concession  was  allayed  in 
1731  by  giving  the  guarantee  of  England  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction. 
George  the      The  patience  and  even  temper  which  Walpole  showed  in 
Second,     ^y^g  business  was  the  more  remarkable  that  in  the  course  of 
it  his  power  received  what  seemed  a  fatal  shock  from  the 
death  of  the  King.     George  the  First  died  on  a  journey  to 
Hanover  in  1727  ;  and  his  successor,  George  the  Second, 
was  known  to  have  hated  his  father*s  Minister  hardly  less 
than  he  had  hated  his  father.     But  hate  Walpole  as  he 
might,  the  new  King  was  absolutely  guided  by  the  adroit- 
ness of  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Anspach ;  and  Caroline  had 
resolved  that  there  should  be  no  change  in  the  Ministry. 
After  a  few  days  of  withdrawal  therefore  Walpole  again 
returned  to  office;  and  the  years  which  followed  were 
those  in  which  his  power  reached  its  height.     He  gained 
as  great  an  influence  over  George  the  Second  as  he  had 
gained  over  his  father :  and  in  spite  of  the  steady  increase 
of  his  opponents  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  hold 
over  it  remained  unshaken.     The  country  was  tranquil  and 
prosperous.     The  prejudices  of  the  landed  gentry  were 
met  by  a  steady  effort  to  reduce  the  land-tax,  whose  pres- 
sure was  half  the  secret  of  their  hostility  to  the  Eevolution 
that  produced  it.     The  Church  was  quiet.     The  Jacobites 
were  too  hopeless  to  stir.     A  few  trade  measures  and  social 
reforms  crept  quietly  through  the  Houses.     An  enquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  gaols  showed  that  social  thought  was 
not  utterly  dead.     A  bill  of  great  value  enacted  that  all 
proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  should  henceforth  be  in 
the  English  tongue. 
Excise         Only  once  did  Walpole  break  this  tranquillity  by  an 
•^'^^-       attempt  at  a  great  measure  of  statesmanship ;  and  the  result 
of  his  attempt  proved  how  wise  was  the  inactivity  of  his 
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general  policy.  No  tax  had  from  tlie  first  moment  of  its  Chap.  it 
introducCioa  been  more  unpopular  than  the  Excise.  Its  jh^ 
origin  was  due  to  Vyia  and  the  Long  Purliaiuent,  who  aJSover 
imposed  duties  on  beer,  cyder,  and  perry,  which  at  the  iTii- 
Kestoration  produced  an  annual  income  of  more  than  sbt  *"*" 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  war  with  France  at  tlie 
Revolution  brought  with  it  the  imposition  of  a  matt-tax 
and  additional  duties  on  spirits,  wine,  tobacco,  and  otiier 
articles.  So  great  liad  been  the  increase  in  the  public 
wealth  that  the  return  from  the  Excise  amounted  at  the 
death  of  George  the  First  to  nearly  two  miliions  and  a 
half  a  year.  But  its  unpopularity  remained  unabated,  and 
even  philosophers  like  Locke  contended  that  the  whole 
public  revenue  should  be  drawn  from  direct  taxes  upon 
the  land.  ^ValpoIe,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  in  the  growth 
of  indiiect  taxation  a  means  of  winning  over  the  country 
gentry  to  the  new  dynasty  of  the  revolution  by  freeing 
the  land  from  all  burdens  whatever.  He  saw  too  a  means 
of  diminislting  the  lo33  suffered  by  the  revenue  from 
the  Customs  through  smuggling  and  fraud.  These  losses 
were  immense;  that  on  tobacco  alone  amounted  to  a 
third  of  the  whole  duty.  In  1733  therefore  he  introduced 
an  Excise  Bill,  which  met  this  evil  by  the  establishment 
of  bonded  warehouses,  and  by  the  collection  of  the  duties 
from  the  inland  deak'rs  in  the  form  of  Excise  and  not 
of  Customs.  The  first  measure  would  have  made 
London  a  free  port,  and  doubled  English  ti-ade.  The 
second  would  have  so  largely  increased  the  revenue, 
without  any  loss  to  the  consumer,  as  to  enable  Walpole  to 
repeal  the  laud-tax.  In  the  case  of  tea  and  coffee  alone, 
the  change  in  the  mode  of  levying  the  duty  was  estimated 
to  bring  in  an  additional  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
The  necessaries  of  life  and  the  raw  materials  of  manu- 
facture were  in  Walpole's  plan  to  remain  absolutely  un- 
,  taxed.  The  stliemc  was  in  effect  an  .anticipation  of  the 
principles  which  have  guided  English  finance  since  the 
triumph  of  free  trade,  and  every  part  of  it  has  now  been 
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Chap.  IV.  carried  into  effect.     But  in  1733  Walpole  stood  ahead  of 
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his  time.  The  violence  of  his  opponents  was  backed  by 
an  outburst  of  popular  prejudice ;  riots  almost  grew  into 
revolt;  and  in  spite  of  the  Queen's  wish  to  put  down 
resistance  by  force,  Walpole  withdrew  the  bill  "  I  will 
not  be  the  Minister,"  he  said  with  noble  self-command, "  to 
enforce  taxes  at  the  expense  of  blood." 

What  had  fanned  popular  prejudice  into  a  flame  during 
the  uproar  over  the  Excise  Bill  was  the  violence  of  the  so- 
called  "  Patriots/'  In  the  absence  of  a  strong  opposition 
and  of  great  impulses  to  enthusiasm  a  party  breaks  readily 
into  factions  ;  and  the  weakness  of  the  Tories  joined  with 
the  stagnation  of  public  affairs  to  breed  faction  among  the 
Whigs.  Walpole  too  was  jealous  of  power;  and  as  his 
jealousy  drove  colleague  after  colleague  out  of  office  they 
became  leaders  of  a  party  whose  sole  aim  was  to  thrust  him 
from  his  post.  Greed  of  power  indeed  was  the  one  passion 
which  mastered  his  robust  common-sense.  Townshend 
was  turned  out  of  office  in  1730,  Lord  Chesterfield  in  1733  ; 
and  though  he  started  with  the  ablest  administration  the 
country  had  known,  Walpole  was  left  after  twenty  years 
of  supremacy  with  but  one  man  of  ability  in  his  cabinet, 
the  Chancellor,  I^rd  Ilardwicke.  With  the  single  exception 
of  Townshend,  the  colleagues  whom  his  jealousy  dismissed 
plunged  into  an  opposition  more  factious  and  unprincipled 
than  has  ever  disgraced  English  politics.  The  "  Patriots," 
as  they  called  themselves,  owned  Pulteney,  a  brilliant 
speaker  and  unscrupulous  intriguer,  as  their  head;  they 
were  reinforced  by  a  band  of  younger  Whigs — the  "  Boys/' 
as  Walpole  named  them — whose  temper  revolted  alike 
against  the  inaction  and  cynicism  of  his  policy,  and  whose 
fiery  spokesman  was  a  young  cornet  of  horse,  William  Pitt ; 
and  they  rallied  to  these  the  fragment  of  the  Tory  party 
which  still  took  part  in  politics,  a  fragment  inconsiderable 
in  numbers  but  of  far  greater  weight  as  representing  a  large 
part  of  the  nation,  and  which  was  guided  for  a  while  by 
the  virulent  ability  of  Bolingbroke,  whom  Walpole  had 
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suffered  to  return  from  exile,  but  to  whom  he  had  refused  c 
the  restoration  of  hia  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Insiile 
Parliament  indeed  tlie  invectives  of  the  "  Patriots  "  fell  ; 
dead  before  Walpole's  mnjorities  and  hia  good-humoured 
contempt;  so  far  were  their  attacks  from  shaking  his 
power  that  Bolingbroke  abandoned  the  struggle  in  despair 
to  return  again  into  exile,  wliUe  Pulteney  with  his  paity 
could  only  take  refuge  in  a  silly  secession  from  Parliament. 
But  on  the  nation  at  large  their  speeches  and  pampldcts. 
with  the  brilliant  sarcasms  of  their  literary  allies,  such  as 
Pope  or  Johnson,  did  more  effective  work.  Unjust  indeed  as 
their  outcry  was,  the  growing  response  to  it  told  that  the 
political  inactivity  of  the  country  was  drawing  to  an  end. 
It  was  the  very  success  of  Walpole's  policy  which  was  to 
bring  about  his  downfall ;  for  it  was  the  gradual  closing  of 
the  chasm  which  had  all  but  broken  &igiand  into  two 
warring  peoples  that  allowed  the  political  enei^^;:}'  of  the 
country  to  return  to  its  natural  channels  and  to  give  a  new 
vehemence  to  political  strife.  Vague  too  and  hollow  as 
much  of  the  "  high  talk "  of  the  I'atriots  was,  it  showed 
that  the  age  of  political  cynicism,  of  that  unbelief  in  high 
sentiment  and  noble  aspirations  which  had  followed  on 
the  crash  of  Puritanism,  was  drawing  to  an  end.  Rant 
about  ministerial  corruption  would  have  fallen  flat  on  the 
public  ear  had  not  new  moral  forces,  a  new  sense  of  social 
virtue,  a  new  sense  of  religion  been  stirring,  however 
blindly,  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen. 

The  stir  showed  itself  markedly  in  a  religious  revival 
which  dates  from  the  later  years  of  Walpole's  ministry ;  ' 
and  which  began  in  a  small  knot  of  O.tford  students,  whose 
revolt  against  the  religious  deadness  of  their  times  expressed 
itself  in  ascetic  obse^^■ance3,  an  enthusiastic  devotion,  and 
a  methodical  regularity  of  life  which  gained  them  the 
nickname  of  "  Methodists."  Three  figures  detached  them- 
selves from  the  group  as  soon  as,  on  its  transfer  lo  London 
in  1738,  it  attracted  public  attention  by  the  fervour  and 
even  extravagance  of  its  piety  ;  and  each  found  his  special 
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Chap.  IV.  work  in  the  task  to  which  the  instinct  of  the  new  move- 
Se       ment  led  it  from  the  first,  that  of  carrying  religion  and 

^SiiL^^  morality  to  the  vast  masses  of  population  which  lay  con- 
1714.  centrated  in  the  towns  or  around  the  mines  and  collieries 
*^!?'  of  Cornwall  and  the  north.  Whitfield,  a  servitor  of  Pem- 
broke College,  was  above  all  the  preacher  of  the  revival. 
Speech  was  governing  English  politics ;  and  the  religious 
power  of  speech  was  shown  when  a  dread  of  "  enthusiasm  " 
closed  against  the  new  apostles  the  pulpits  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  forced  them  to  preach  in  the  fields. 
Their  voice  was  soon  heard  in  the  wildest  and  most  bar- 
barous corners  of  the  land,  among  the  bleak  moors  of 
Northumberland,  or  in  the  dens  of  London,  or  in  the  long 
galleries  where  in  the  pauses  of  his  labour  the  Cornish 
miner  listens  to  the  sobbing  of  the  sea.  Whitfield's 
preaching  was  such  as  England  had  never  heard  before, 
theatrical,  extravagant,  often  commonplace,  but  hushing  all 
criticism  by  its  intense^  reality,  its  earnestness  of  belief, 
its  deep  tremulous  sympathy  with  the  sin  and  sorrow  of 
mankind.  It  was  no  common  enthusiast  who  could  wring 
gold  from  the  close-fisted  Franklin  and  admiration  from 
the  fastidious  Horace  Walpole,  or  who  could  look  down 
from  the  top  of  a  green  knoll  at  Kings  wood  on  twenty 
thousand  colliers,  grimy  from  the  Bristol  coal-pits,  and  see 
as  he  preached  the  tears  "  making  white  channels  down 
their  blackened  cheeks.'* 
The  On  the  rough  and  ignorant  masses  to  whom  they  spoke 

rdigtous  ^^^^  effect  of  Whitfield  and  his  fellow  Methodists  was  mighty 
both  for  good  and  ill.  Their  preaching  stirred  a  passionate 
hatred  in  their  opponents.  Their  lives  were  often  in 
danger,  they  were  mobbed,  they  were  ducked,  they  were 
stoned,  they  were  smothered  with  filth.  But  the  en- 
thusiasm they  aroused  was  equally  passionate.  Women 
fell  down  in  convulsions ;  strong  men  were  smitten  sud- 
denly to  the  earth  ;  the  preacher  was  interrupted  by  bursts 
of  hysteric  laughter  or  of  hysteric  sobbing.  All  the  phe- 
nomena of  strong  spiritual  excitement,  so  familiar  now, 
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but  at  that  time  strange  and  unknown,  followed  on  their  chap.  iv 
sermons ;  and  the  terrible  sense  of  a  conviction  of  sin,  a  ^ 
new  dread  of  hell,  a  new  hope  of  heaven,  took  fovms  at 
once  grotesque  and  sublime.  Charles  Wesley,  a  Christ 
Church  student,  came  to  add  sweetness  to  this  sudden 
and  startling  light.  He  waa  the  "sweet  singer"  of  the 
movement.  His  hymns  expressed  the  fiery  conviction 
of  its  converts  in  lines  so  chaste  and  beautiful  that  its 
more  extravagant  features  disappeared.  The  wild  throes 
of  hysteric  enthusiasm  passed  iuto  a  passion  for  hyran- 
stnging,  and  a  new  musical  impulse  was  aroused  in  the 
people  which  gradually  changed  the  face  of  public  devo- 
tion throughout  Eogland. 

But  it  was  his  elder  brother,  John  Wesley,  who  /oftwi 
embodied  in  himself  not  this  or  that  side  of  the  new  We*l^. 
movement,  but  tlie  movement  itself.  Even  at  Oxford, 
where  he  resided  as  a  fellow  of  Lincoln,  he  had  been 
looked  upon  as  head  of  the  group  of  Jlethodists,  and  after 
his  return  from  a  quixotic  mission  to  the  Indians  of 
Georgia  he  agaio  took  the  lead  of  the  little  society,  which 
had  removed  in  the  interval  to  London.  In  power  as  a 
preacher  he  stood  next  to  Whitfield  ;  as  a  hymu-writer  lie 
stood  second  to  his  brother  Charles.  But  while  combining 
in  some  degree  the  excellences  of  either,  he  possessed 
qualities  in  which  both  were  utterly  deficient ;  an  inde- 
fatigable industry,  a  cool  judgement,  a  conmiand  over 
oLliers,  a  faculty  of  organization,  a  singular  union  of 
patience  and  moderation  with  an  imperious  ambition, 
which  marked  him  as  a  ruler  of  men.  He  had  besides  a 
learning  and  skill  in  writioj;  which  no  other  of  the 
Jlethodists  possessed ;  he  was  older  than  any  of  his  col- 
leagues at  the  start  of  the  movement,  and  he  outlived 
them  all.  His  life  indeed  almost  covers  the  century.  He 
was  born  in  1703  and  lived  on  till  1791,  and  the  MethoJist 
body  had  passed  through  every  phase  of  its  history 
before  he  sank  iuto  the  grave  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Wesley  to  have  wielded 
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Chap.  IV.  the  power  he  did  had  he  not  shared  the  follies'  and  ex- 
Xhe      travagance  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  his  disciples. 
feS^^rf   Throughout  his  life  his  asceticism  was  that  of  a  monk. 
i^ii.     At  times  he  lived  on  bread  only,  and  he  often  slept  on  the 
^ir*     bare  boards.     He  lived  in  a  world  of  wonders  and  divine 
interpositions.     It  was  a  miracle  if  the  rain  stopped  and 
allowed  him  to  set  forward  on  a  journey.     It  was  a  judge- 
ment of  heaven  if  a  hailstorm  burst  over  a  town  which 
had  been  deaf  to  his  preaching.     One  day,  he  tells  us, 
when  he  was  tired  and  his  horse  fell  lame,  "  I  thought 
cannot  God  lieal  either  man  or  beast  by  any  means  or 
without  any  ? — immediately  my  headache  ceased  and  my 
horse's  lameness  in  the  same  instant."    With  a  still  more 
childish  fanaticism  he  guided  his  conduct,   whether  in 
ordinary  events  or  in  the  great  crises  of  his  life  by 
dmwing  lots  or  watching  the  particular  texts  at  which  his 
Bible  opened. 
His  But  with  all  this  extravagance  and  superstition  Wesley's 

^^?^^f'  ™^^  ^^®  essentially  practical,  orderly,  and  conservative. 
Methodism,  No  man  ever  stood  at  the  head  of  a  great  revolution  whose 
temper  was  so  anti-revolutionary.  In  his  earlier  days  the 
bishops  had  been  forced  to  rebuke  him  for  the  narrowness 
and  intolerance  of  his  churchmanship.  When  Whitfield 
began  his  sermons  in  the  fields,  Wesley  "  could  not  at  first 
reconcile  himself  to  that  strange  way."  He  condemned 
and  fought  against  the  admission  of  laymen  as  preachers 
till  he  found  himself  left  with  none  but  laymen  to  preach. 
To  the  last  he  clung  passionately  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  looked  on  the  body  he  had  formed  as  but  a  lay  society 
in  full  communion  with  it.  Ho  broke  with  the  Moravians, 
who  had  been  the  earliest  friends  of  the  new  movement, 
when  they  endangered  its  safe  conduct  by  their  contempt 
of  religious  forms..  He  broke  with  Whitfield  when  the 
great  preacher  plunged  into  an  extravagant  Calvinism. 
But  the  same  practical  temper  of  mind  which  led  him  to 
reject  what  was  unmeasured,  and  to  be  the  last  to  adopt 
what  was  new,  enabled  him  at  once  to  grasp  and  organize 


the  novelties  lie  adopted.  Hu  became  liimself  the  most 
unwearied  of  field  preachers,  and  his  journal  for  half  a 
century  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  fi-esh  journeys  and 
fresh  sermons.  When  once  driven  to  employ  lay  helpers 
in  his  ministry  lie  made  their  work  a  new  and  attractive 
feature  in  his  system.  His  earlier  asceticism  only  lingered 
in  a  dread  of  social  enjoyments  and  an  aversion  from  the 
gayer  and  sunnier  side  of  life  which  links  the  Methodist 
movement  with  that  of  the  Puritans.  As  the  fervom'  of 
his  superstition  died  down  iuto  the  calm  of  age,  his  cool 
common  sense  discouraged  in  his  followers  the  enthusiastic 
outbursts  which  marked  the  opening  of  tlie  revival.  His 
powers  were  bent  to  the  building  up  of  a  great  religious 
society  which  might  give  to  the  new  enthusiasm  a  lasting 
and  practical  form.  The  Methodists  were  grouped  into 
classes,  gathered  in  love-feasts,  purified  by  the  expulsion 
of  unworthy  members,  and  furnished  with  an  alternation 
of  settled  ministers  and  wandering  preachers ;  while  the 
whole  body  was  placed  under  the  absolute  government  of 
a  Conference  of  ministers.  But  so  long  as  he  lived,  the 
direction  of  the  new  religious  society  remained  with 
Wesley  alone.  "  If  by  arbitrary-  power,"  he  i-euUed,  with 
charming  simplicity  to  olijectors,  "you  mean  a  power 
which  I  exercise  simply  without  any  colleagues  therein, 
this  is  certainly  true,  but  I  see  no  hurt  in  it." 

Tlie  great  body  which  he  thus  founded  numbered  a 
Iiundred  tliouaand  members  at  his  death,  and  now  counts 
its  memliera  in  England  and  America  by  millions.  But 
the  Methodists  themselves  wei;e  the  least  result  of  the 
Methodist  revival  Its  action  upon  the  Chui'ch  broke  the 
lethargy  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  "  Evangelical "  movement, 
which  found  representatives  like  Newton  and  Cecil  witliin 
the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  made  the  fox-hunting  parson 
and  the  absentee  rector  at  last  impossible.  In  Walpole's 
day  the  English  clergy  were  the  idlest  and  the  most  lifeless 
in  the  world.  In  our  own  day  no  boily  of  religious  ministers 
surpasses  them  in  piety,  in  philanthropic   energy,  or  in 
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Chap.  IV.  popular  regaled.  In  the  nation  at  large  appeared  a  new  moral 
^       enthusiasm,  which,  rigid  and  pedantic  as  it  often  seemed, 

§JJ5w[  ^^  still  healthy  in  its  social  tone,  and  whose  power  was  seen 
17M.  in  the  disappearance  of  the  profligacy  which  had  disgraced 
1760.  |.|jg  upper  classes,  and  the  foulness  which  had  infested 
literature  ever  since  the  Bestoration.  A  new  philanthropy 
reformed  our  prisons,  infused  clemency  and  wisdom  into 
our  penal  laws,  abolished  the  slave  trade,  and  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  popular  education. 

Revival  of  From  the  new  England  which  was  springing  up  about 
France,  j^jj^^  ivom  that  new  stir  of  national  life  and  emotion 
of  which  the  Wesleyan  revival  was  but  a  part,  Walpole 
stood  utterly  aloof.  National  enthusiasm,  national  passion, 
found  no  echo  in  his  cool  and  passionless  good  sense.  The 
growing  consciousness  in  the  people  at  large  of  a  new 
greatness,  its  instinctive  prevision  of  the  coming  of  a  time 
when  England  was  to  play  a  foremost  part  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  upgrowth  of  a  nobler  and  loftier  temper 
which  should  correspond  to  such  a  destiny,  all  were  alike 
unintelligible  to  him.  In  the  talk  of  patriotism  and  public 
virtue  he  saw  mere  rant  and  extravagance.  "  Men  would 
grow  wiser,"  he  said,  "  and  come  out  of  that."  The  revival 
of  English  religion  he  looked  on  with  an  indifference 
lightly  dashed  witli  dread  as  a  reawakening  of  fanaticism 
which  might  thtow  new  obstacles  in  the  way  of  religious 
liberty.  In  the  face  of  the  growing  excitement  therefore 
he  clung  as  doggedly  as  ever  to  his  policy  of  quiet  at 
home  and  peace  abroad.  But  peace  was  now  threatened 
by  a  foe  far  more  formidable  than  Spain.  What  had  hither- 
to enabled  England  to  uphold  the  settlement  of  Europe 
as  established  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  above  all  the 
aBiance  and  backing  of  France.  But  it  was  clear  that 
such  an  alliance  could  hardly  be  a  permanent  one.  The 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  had  been  a  humiliation  for  France  even 
more  than  for  Spain.  It  had  marked  the  failure  of  those 
dreams  of  European  supremacy  which  the  House  of 
Bourbon  had  nursed  ever  since  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
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century,  and  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  all  but  { 
turned  from  dreams  into  realities.  Beaten  and  impove- 
rialicd,  France  had  bowed  to  the  need  of  peace ;  but  her 
strange  powers  of  recovery  had  shown  themselves  in  the 
yeara  of  tranquillity  that  peace  secured ;  and  with  re- 
viving wealth  and  the  upgrowth  of  a  new  generation 
which  had  known  nothing  of  the  woes  that  followed 
Blenheim  and  Kamilliea  the  old  ambition  started  again 
into  life. 

It  was  fired  to  actioD  by  a  new  rivalry.  The  naval 
supremacy  of  Britain  was  growing  into  an  empire  of  the 
sea  ;  and  not  only  was  such  an  empire  in  itself  a  challenge 
to  France,  hut  it  was  fatal  to  the  aspirations  after  a  colonial 
dominion,  after  aggrandizement  in  America,  and  the  up- 
building of  a  French  power  in  the  East,  which  were  already 
vaguely  stirring  in  the  breasts  of  her  statesmen.  And  to 
this  new  rivalry  was  added  the  temptation  of  a  new 
chance  of  success.  On  the  Continent  the  mightiest  foe 
of  France  had  ever  been  the  House  of  Austria ;  hut  that 
House  was  now  paralyzed  by  a  question  of  succession. 
It  was  almost  certain  that  the  quarrels  which  must  follow 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  would  break  the  strength  of 
Germauy,  and  it  was  probable  that  they  might  be  so 
managed  as  to  destroy  for  ever  that  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
bui^.  Wliile  the  main  obstacle  to  her  ambition  was  thus 
weakened  or  removed,  France  won  a  new  and  invaluable 
aid  to  it  in  the  friendship  of  Spam.  Accident  had  hin- 
dered for  a  while  the  realization  of  the  forebodings  which 
led  Marlborough  aud  Somers  so  fiercely  to  oppose  a  re- 
cognition of  the  union  of  the  two  countries  under  the 
same  royal  lionse  in  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Tlie  age  and 
death  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenlli,  the  minority  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  hostility  between  Philip  of  Spain  and  the  Buke 
of  Orleans,  the  personal  quarrel  between  the  two  Crowns 
which  broke  out  after  the  Duke's  death,  had  long  held  the 
Bourbon  powers  apart,  France  had  in  fact  been  thrown 
on  the  alliance  of  England,  and  had  been  forced  to  play  a 
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Chap.  IV.  chief  part  in  opposing  Spain  and  in  maintaining  the  Euro- 
^       pean  settlement.     But  at  the  death  of  George  the  First 
SftttffTw    ^^^  temporary  severance  was  already  passing  away.    The 
2^j^     birtli  of  children  to  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  settled  all  ques- 
*^??'     ^ioi^s  of  succession;  and  no  obstacle  remained  to  hinder 
their  family  sympathies  from  uniting  the  Bourbon  Courts 
in  a  common  action.    The  boast  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
was  at  last  fulfilled.   In  the  mighty  struggle  for  supremacy 
which  France  carried  on  from  the  fall  of  Walpole  to  the 
Peace  of  l^aris  her  strength  was  doubled  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  "  no  Pyrenees." 
The  The  first  sigHB  of  this  new  danger  showed  themselves  in 

Family  1733^  when  the  peace  of  Europe  was  broken  afresh  by 
disputes  which  rose  out  of  a  contested  election  to  the 
throne  of  Poland.  Austria  and  France  were  alike  drawn 
into  the  strife ;  and  in  England  the  awakening  jealousy  of 
French  designs  roused  a  new  pressure  for  war.  The  new 
King  too  was  eager  to  fight,  and  her  German  sympathies 
inclined  even  Caroline  to  join  in  the  fray.  But  Walpole 
stood  firm  for  the  observance  of  neutrality.  He  worked  hard 
to  avert  and  to  narrow  tlie  war;  but  he  denied  that  British 
interests  were  so  involved  in  it  as  to  call  on  England  to 
take  a  part  "There  are  fifty  thousand  men  slain  this 
year  in  Europe/*  he  boasted  as  the  strife  went  on,  "  and  not 
one  Englishman."  Meanwhile  he  laboured  to  bring  the 
quarrel  to  a  close ;  and  in  1736  the  intervention  of  England 
and  Holland  succeeded  in  restoring  peace.  But  the  country 
had  watched  with  a  jealous  dread  the  military  energy  that 
proclaimed  the  revival  of  the  French  arms ;  and  it  noted 
bitterly  that  peace  was  bought  by  the  triumph  of  both 
branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  A  new  Bourbon 
monarchy  was  established  at  the  cost  of  the  House  of 
Austria  by  the  cession  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  a  Spanish 
Prince  in  exchange  for  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
Duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lorraine,  so  long  courted  by  French  ambition,  passed  finally 
into  the  hands  of  France.    Tlie  political  instinct  of  the 


natiou  at  once  discerned  in  those  provisions  a  union  of  tite 
Bourbon  powers;  and  its  diead  of  such  a  union  proved  to 
be  a  just  one.  As  early  as  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  Family 
Compact  had  been  secretly  concluded  between  Frauce 
and  ^paiu,  the  main  object  of  which  was  tlie  ruiu  of  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  Britain.  Spain  bound  herself  to 
deprive  England  gradually  of  its  commercial  privileges 
in  her  Atuerlcan  domiuious,  and  to  transfer  them  to 
France.  France  in  return  engaged  to  support  Spain  at 
8ea,  and  to  aid  ber  in  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar. 

The  caution  with  which  Walpole  held  aloof  from  the 
Polish  war  rendered  tiiis  compact  inoperative  for  tlia 
time ;  but  neither  of  the  Bourbon  courts  ceased  to 
look  forward  to  its  future  execution.  The  jieace  of 
1736  was  indeed  a  mere  pause  in  the  struggle  which 
their  union  made  inevitable.  No  sooner  was  the  war 
ended  than  France  stniined  every  nerve  to  iucrease  her 
fleet;  while  Spain  steadily  tightened  the  rcsirictions  oa 
British  commerce  with  ber  American  colonies.  It  was 
tlie  dim,  feverish  sense  of  the  drift  of  these  efforts  that 
embittered  every  hour  the  struggle  of  English  traders 
with  the  Spaniards  in  the  eouLhem  seas.  The  trade 
with  Spanish  America,  which,  illegal  aa  it  was,  liad 
grown  largely  through  the  connivance  of  Spanish  post- 
onicers  during  the  long  alliance  of  England  and  Spaiu  in 
the  wars  against  France,  had  at  last  received  a  legal  re- 
cognition in  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  But  it  was  left  under 
narrow  restrictions  ;  and  Spain  had  never  abandoned  the 
dream  of  restoring  its  old  monopoly.  Her  effoTts  however 
to  restore  it  hod  as  yet  been  baffled ;  while  the  restric- 
tions were  evaded  by  a  vast  system  of  smuggling  which 
rendered  what  remained  of  the  Spanish  monopoly  all  but 
valueless.  Philip  however  persisted  in  his  etToits  to 
bring  dowu  English  iiiteix;ourse  with  his  colonies  to  the 
importation  of  negroes  and  the  despatch  of  a  single 
merchant  vessel,  as  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht; 
and  from  the  moment  of  the  compact  witli  France  the 
Vol.  IV.-ll 
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Chap.  IV.  restrictions  were  enforced  witli  a  fresh  rigour.  Collisions 
5^  took  place  which  made  it  hard  to  keep  the  peace ;  and 
82S!!t?/  in  1738  the  ill  humour  of  the  trading  classes  was  driven 
i^^  to  madness  by  the  appearance  of  a  merchant  captain 
I760.  named  Jenkins  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  told  the  tale  of  his  torture  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
produced  an  ear  which,  he  said,  they  had  cut  off  amidst 
taunts  at  England  and  its  King.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Walpole  strove  to  do  justice  to  both  parties,  and  that  he 
battled  stubbornly  against  the  cry  for  a  war  which  he 
knew  to  be  an  unjust  one,  and  to  be  as  impolitic  as  it  was 
unjust.  He  saw  that  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  only  wait- 
ing for  the  Emperor's  death  to  deal  its  blow  at  the  House 
of  Austria ;  and  the  Emperor's  death  was  now  close  at 
hand.  At  such  a  juncture  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  England  should  be  free  to  avail  herself  of  every  means 
to  guard  the  European  settlement,  and  that  she  should  not 
tie  her  hands  by  a  contest  which  would  divert  her  atten- 
tion from  the  great  crisis  which  was  impending,  as  well 
as  drain  the  forces  which  would  have  enabled  Walpole 
to  deal  with  it. 
War  with  But  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  His  negotiations  were 
bpain.  foiled  by  the  frenzy  of  the  one  country  and  the  pride  of  the 
other.  At  home  his  enemies  assailed  him  with  a  storm 
of  abuse.  Pope  and  Johnson  alike  lent  their  pens  to 
lampoon  the  minister.  Ballad  singers  trolled  out  their 
rimes  to  the  crowd  on  "  the  cur-dog  of  Britain  and  spaniel 
of  Spain."  His  position  had  been  weakened  by  the  death  of 
the  Queen ;  and  it  was  now  weakened  yet  more  by  the  open 
hostility  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  in  his  hatred  of  his 
father  had  come  to  hate  his  father's  ministers  as  heartily 
as  George  the  Second  had  hated  those  of  George  the  First. 
His  mastery  of  the  House  of  Commons  too  was  no  longer 
unquestioned.  The  Tories  were  slowly  returning  to 
Parliament,  and  their  numbers  had  now  mounted  to  a 
hundred  and  ten.  The  numbers  and  the  violence  of  the 
"  Patriots  "  had  grown  with  the  open  patronage  of  Prince 
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^^M  Frederick.     The  country  was  slowly  turning  ogsinst  him.  ( 

^^M  The  counties  now  sent  not   a  member   to   his   support. 

^^M  Walpole'3  majority  was  drawn  from  the  boroughs ;  it  rested 

^^B  therefore  oo  management,  on  corruption,  and  on  the  support 

^H  of  the  trading  c!asses.     But  with  the  cry  for  a  commercial 

^H  war  the  support  of  the  trading  class  failed  him.     Even  in 

^^P  his  own  cabinet,  though  he  had  driven  from  it  every  man 

^^M  of  independence,  he  was  pressed  &t  this  juncture  to  yield 

^H  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  brother  Henry  Pelham, 

^^M  who  were  fast  acquiring  political  importance  from  their 

^^M  wealth,  aud   from   their  prodigal  devotion  of   it   to  the 

^H  purcha,se  of  parliamentary  support     But  it  was  not  till  he 

^^M  stood  utterly  alone  that  Walpole  gave  way,  and  llmt  lie 

^^M  consented  in  1739  to  a  war  against  Spain. 

^H  "  They  may  ring  their  bells  now."  the  gi'eat  minister  said 

^^M  bitterly,   as  {leals  and  bonfires  welcomed  his  surrender ; 

^^B  "but  they  will  soon  be  wringing  their  hands."     His  fore- 

^^M  sight  was  at  once  justified.  No  sooner  had  Admiral  Vemou 

^^M  appeared  oQ*  the  cuost  of  South  America  with  on  English 

^H  fleet,  and  cnpturcd  I'oiio  Bello,  than  France  gave  an  indi- 

^V  eatiou  of  her  purpose  to  act  on  the  secret  compact  by  a 

formal  declaration  that  she  would  not  consent  to  any 
English  settlement  on  the  mainland  of  South  America, 
and  by  despatching  two  squadrons  to  the  West  Indies. 
Itut  it  was  plain  that  the  union  of  the  Bourbon  Courts 
had  larger  aims  than  the  protection  of  Spanish  America. 
Tlie  Emperor  was  dying ;  awl  pledged  as  France  was  to 
the  Prnginalic  Sanction  few  believed  she  would  redeem 
her  pledge.  It  had  been  given  indeed  with  reluctance; 
even  the  peace-loving  Fleury  had  said  that  France  ouglit 
to  have  lost  threp  battles  I>efore  she  confirmed  it.  And 
now  that  the  opy)ortunity  had  at  last  come  for  finishing 
the  work  which  Henry  the  Second  had  Itegun,  of  breaking 
np  the  Empire  into  a  group  of  powers  too  weal:  to  resist 
French  aggression,  it  wiis  idle  to  expect  her  to  pass  it  by. 
If  once  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria 
were   parted   amongst  varioHs   claimants,   if  the   dignity 
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Chap.  IV.  of  the  Emperor  was  no  longer  supported  by  the  mass  of 
xiJi  dominion  which  belonged  personally  to  the  Hapsburgs, 
gSISiom.  France  would  be  left  without  a  rival  on  the  CJontinent 
1714-  Walpole  at  once  turned  to  face  this  revival  of  a  danger 
^Z^*  which  the  Grand  Alliance  had  defeated.  Not  only  the 
House  of  Austria  but  Russia  too  was  called  on  to  join  in 
a  league  against  the  Bourbons ;  and  Prussia,  the  German 
power  to  which  Walpole  had  leant  from  the  beginning, 
was  counted  on  to  give  an  aid  as  firm  as  Brandenburg  had 
given  in  the  older  struggle.  But  the  project  remained  a 
mere  plan  when  in  October  1740  the  death  of  Chailes  the 
Sixth  forced  on  the  European  struggle. 
Fall  of  The  plan  of  the  English  Cabinet  at  once  broke  down. 
^  The  new  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  the  Second,  whom 
English  opinion  had  hailed  as  destined  to  play  the  part  in 
the  new  league  which  his  ancestor  had  played  in  the  old, 
suddenly  showed  himself  the  most  vigorous  assailant  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg ;  and  while  Frederick  claimed  Silesia, 
Bavaria  claimed  the  Austrian  Duchies,  which  passed  with 
the  other  hereditary  dominions  according  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  to  Maria  Theresa,  or,  as  she  was  now  called,  the 
Queen  of  Hungary.  The  hour  was  come  for  the  Bourbon 
courts  to  act.  In  union  with  Spain,  which  aimed  at  the 
annexation  of  the  Milanese,  France  promised  her  aid  to 
Prussia  and  Bavaria;  while  Sweden  and  Sardinia  allied 
themselves  to  France.  In  the  summer  of  1741  two  French 
armies  entered  Germany,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
appeared  unopposed  before  Vienna.  Never  had  the  House 
of  Austria  stood  in  such  peril.  Its  opponents  counted  on 
a  division  of  its  dominions.  France  claimed  the  Nether- 
lands, Spain  the  Milanese,  Bavaria  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  Frederick  the  Second  Silesia.  Hungary  and 
the  Duchy  of  Austria  alone  were  left  to  Maria  Tlieresa. 
Walpole,  though  still  true  to  her  cause,  advised  her 
to  purchase  Frederick's  aid  against  France  and  her  allies 
by  the  cession  of  part  of  Silesia.  The  counsel  was 
wise,  for  Frederick  in  hope  of  some  such  turn  of  events 
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hat!  fis  yet  held  aWif  from  actual  alHaiice  witJi  France,  chap. 
but  tlie  Patriots  spurred  the  Queen  to  reriisal  by  promisiug  ^ 
Iter  England's  aid  in  the  recovery  of  her  full  inheritance.  aSStf 
Walpole's  last  hope  of  rescuing  Austria  was  broken  by  this  i^ 
resolve ;  and  Frederick  was  driven  to  conclude  the  allinDce  *3^ 
with  France  from  which  lie  had  so  stubbornly  held  aloof. 
But  the  Queen  refused  to  despiiir.  She  won  the  support  of 
Hungary  by  restoring  its  constitutional  rights ;  and  Briti^li 
aubsidiea  enabled  her  to  march  at  the  head  of  a  Ilun- 
(rarian  army  to  the  rescue  of  \'ienna,  to  overrun  Bavaria,  and 
repulse  an  attack  of  Frederick  on  Moravia  in  the  spring  of 
1742.  On  Eiifjland's  part,  however,  the  war  was  waged 
feel.ily  and  ineffectively.  Admiral  Vernon  was  beaten 
before  Carthagena;  and  l\'alpoIe  was  charged  with  thwart- 
ing and  starving  his  operations.  With  the  same  injustice, 
the  selfishness  with  which  Geoi^e  tlie  Second  hurried  to 
Hanover,  and  in  bis  dread  of  liarm  to  his  hereditary 
state  averted  the  entry  of  a  French  array  by  binding 
himself  as  Elector  to  neutrality  in  the  war,  though 
the  step  had  been  taken  without  Walpole's  knowledge, 
was  laid  to  the  minister's  cjiarge.  His  power  indeed  was 
ebbing  every  day.  He  still  repelled  the  attacks  of  ibe 
"  Patriots  "  with  wonderful  spirit ;  but  in  a  new  Parlia- 
ment which  was  called  at  this  crisis  his  majority  dropped 
to  sixteen,  and  in  bis  own  Cabinet  he  became  almost 
powerless.  The  buoyant  temper  which  had  curried  him 
througli  ao  many  storms  broke  down  at  last  "  He  who 
was  asleep  as  soon  as  his  bead  touched  the  pillow,"  writes 
hia  son,  "  now  never  sleeps  above  an  hour  without 
waking ;  and  he  who  at  dinner  always  forgot  his  own 
anxieties,  and  was  more  gay  and  thoughtless  than  all  the 
company,  now  sits  without  speaking  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  for  an  hour  together."  The  end  was  in  fact  near; 
and  in  tiie  opening  of  1742  the  dwindling  of  his  majority 
to  three  forced  Walpole  to  resign. 

His  fall  however  made  no  change  in  English  policy,  at    CarttnL 
home  or  abroad.     The  bulk  of  his  minlsliy  bad  opposed 
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Chap.  IV.  tim  in  his  later  years  of  ofi&ce,  and  at  his  retirement  they 
^       resumed  their  posts,  simply  admitting  some  of  the  more 

£ubSt£  prominent  members  of  opposition,  and  giving  the  control 
iTiiU  of  foreign  affairs  to  Lord  Carteret,  a  man  of  great  power, 
*^??'  and  skilled  in  continental  affairs.  Carteret  mainly  followed 
the  system  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  in  the  union  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  that  he  looked  for  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  hold  France  had  now  established  in  Germany  by  the 
election  of  her  puppet,  Charles  of  Bavaria,  as  Emperor ;  and 
tlie  pressure  of  England,  aided  by  a  victory  of  Frederick 
at  Chotusitz.  forced  Maria  Theresa  to  consent  to  Walpole's 
plan  of  a  peace  with  Prussia  at  Breslau  on  the  terms  of 
the  cession  of  Silesia.  The  peace  at  once  realized  Carteret's 
hopes  by  enabling  tlie  Austrian  army  to  drive  the  French 
from  Bohemia  at  the  close  of  1742,  while  the  new  minister 
threw  a  new  vigour  into  the  warlike  efforts  of  England 
itself.  One  English  fleet  blockaded  Cadiz,  another  anchored 
in  the  bay  of  Naples  and  forced  Don  Carlos  by  a  threat  of 
bombarding  his  capital  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  neutrality, 
and  English  subsidies  detached  Sardinia  from  the  French 
alliance. 

Detttngen,  The  aim  of  Carteret  and  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  now 
not  only  to  set  up  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  but  to  undo 
the  French  encroachments  of  1736.  Naples  and  Sicily 
were  to  be  taken  back  from  their  Spanish  King,  Elsass 
and  Lorraine  from  France ;  and  the  imperial  dignity  was 
to  be  restored  to  the  Austrian  House.  To  carry  out  these 
schemes  an  Austrian  army  drove  the  Emperor  from  Bavaria 
in  the  spring  of  1743;  while  George  the  Second,  who 
warmly  supported  Carteret's  policy,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  force  of  40,000  men,  the  bulk  of  whom  were 
English  and  Hanoverians,  and  marched  from  the  Nether- 
lands to  the  Main.  His  advance  was  checked  and  finally 
turned  into  a  retreat  by  the  Due  de  Noailles,  who  appeared 
with  a  superior  army  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and 
finally  throwing  31,000  men  across  it  threatened  to  compel 
the  King  to  surrender.    In  the  battle  of  Dettingen  which 


followed,  bowever,  ou  the  27tli  June,  1743,  not  only  waa  Caxt.  IV. 
the  allied  anny  saved  from  (3estni<:tioa  by  tlie  impetuosity        ^ 
of  the  French  horse  and  the  dogged  obstinacy  with  which    huSt^ 
the  English  held  tlteir  ground,  but  their  opponents  were     1714^ 
forced  to  recross  the  Main.     Small  as  was  the  victory,  it     '"**' 
produced   amazin'^   results.     The  French  evacuated  Ger- 
many.   The  English  and  Austrian  armiea  appeared  on  the 
Uliiue ;  and  a  league  between  England,  Prussia,  and  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  seemed  alt  that  waa  needed  to  secure 
the  results  already  gained. 

But  the  prospect  of  peace  waa  overthrown  by  tlie  Fall  if 
ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria.  In  the  spring  of  ^^''^"■ 
1744  an  Austrian  army  marched  upon'Naples,  with  the 
purpose  of  transferring  it  after  its  comiuest  t^  the  Bava- 
rian Emperor,  whose  hereditary  dominions  in  linvatia 
were  to  pass  in  return  to  Maria  Theresa.  Its  march 
at  once  forced  tho  Prussian  King  into  a  fresh  attitude 
of  hostility.  If  Frederick  had  withdrawn  from  the  war 
on  the  cession  of  Silesia,  he  was  resolute  to  take  up  arms 
again  rather  than  sulfer  so  great  an  aggrandiaemont  of 
the  House  of  Austria  iu  Germany.  Hia  sudden  allianco 
with  France  failed  at  first  to  change  the  course  of  the  war ; 
for  though  he  waa  successful  in  seizing  Prague  anil  drawing 
the  Austrian  army  from  the  lihine,  Frederick  was  driven 
fi-om  Bohemia,  while  the  death  of  the  Eutpcror  forced 
Bavaria  to  lay  down  its  anna  and  to  ally  itself  with  Maria 
Tliereea.  8q  high  were  the  Queen's  hopes  at  this  niuuient 
that  she  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Kitapia  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Hut  in  1745  the  tide  turned, 
and  the  fatal  results  of  Carteret's  weakness  in  assenting 
to  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  struggle  which  trans- 
formed it  fr<>m  a  war  of  ilefence  into  one  of  attack  became 
manifest.  The  young  French  King,  Lewis  the  Fifteenth, 
himself  led  an  aruiy  into  the  Netherlands ;  and  the  refasal 
of  Holland  to  act  against  him  left  their  defence  wholly  in 
the  bands  of  Englamt.  The  general  anger  at  this  widening 
of  the  war  proved  fntal  to  Carteret,  or  as  lie  now  became. 
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Chap.  IV.  Earl  Granville.  His  imperious  temper  had  rendered  him 
odious  to  his  colleagues,  and  he  was  driven  from  office  by 
the  Pelhams,  who  not  only  forced  (Jeorge  against  his  will 
to  dismiss  him,  but  foiled  the  King's  attempt  to  construct 
a  new  administration  with  Granville  at  its  head. 

Of  the  reconstituted  ministry  which  followed  Henry 
Pelham  became  the  head.  His  temper  as  well  as  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  mediocrity  disposed  him  to  a  policy 
of  conciliation  which  reunited  the  Whigs.  Chesterfield 
and  the  Whigs  in  opposition,  with  Pitt  and  "  the  boys,"  all 
found  room  in  the  new  administration;  and  even  a  few  Tories, 
w^ho  had  given  help  to  Pelham*s  party,  found  admittance. 
Their  entry  was  the  first  breach  in  the  system  of  purely 
party  government  established  on  the  accession  of  George 
the  First,  though  it  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
new  strength  and  unity  of  the  Whigs.  But  the  chief 
significance  of  Carteret's  fall  lay  in  its  bearing  on  foreign 
policy.  The  rivalry  of  Hanover  with  Prussia  for  a  headship 
cf  North  Germany  found  expression  in  the  bitter  hostility 
of  George  the  Second  to  Frederick ;  and  it  was  in  accord 
with  George  that  Carteret  had  lent  himself  to  the  vengeance 
of  Austria  on  her  most  dangerous  opponent.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  Whigs  remained  true  to  tlie  policy  of  Walpole,  Avhile 
the  entry  of  the  Patriots  into  the  ministry  had  been  on 
the  conditioi^  that  English  interests  should  be  preferred  to 
Hanoveriaa  It  was  to  pave  the  way  to  an  accommodation 
with  Frederick  and  a  close  of  the  war  that  the  Pelhams 
forced  Carteret  to  resign.  But  it  was  long  before  the  new 
system  could  be  brought  to  play,  for  the  main  attention 
of  the  new  ministry  had  to  be  given  to  the  war  in  Flanders, 
where  Marshal  Saxe  had  established  the  superiority  of  the 
French  army  by  his  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Advancing  to  the  relief  of  Toumay  with  a  force  of  English, 
Hanoverians,  and  Dutch — for  Holland,  however  reluctantly, 
had  at  last  been  dragged  into  the  war,  though  by  English 
subsidies — the  Duke  on  the  31st  of  May  1745  found  the 
French  covered  by  a  line  of  fortified  villages  and  redoubts 
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with  but  ,1  ^umifi  narrjw  j3d  near  "ht;  iiamlec  ji  Fouteuov.  cmai*.  IV. 
Into  this  .OT,  -iow?tv«*r.  'ne  Emsisii  "rxipss  ionucti  ia  :i 
d&iae  roiunm.  loe^ggaiT  "nms  '-nentseive*  in  :jpice  'it  a 
tarifaie  nie :  jut  it  'tie  Ttnmom:  -▼hen  :he  iay  <««Eued  woq 
the  French  ixxna.  iroidiT  oncentntied  la  "ihcir  t'ruac,  tore 
cfae  coimnn  jl  -iieee*  ina  irove  :t  jack  in  a  <low  and 
orderiv  .necrpat.  Hie  ^iuw  -raa  :oiIowe<i  -ip  in  June  by  a 
victory  )t  Frederick  it  Hcnenthe^iCTinj  "^iu':!!  drove  the 
Aiiatnana  rrom  TLIcrsia.  ^mi  ')ir  :n>f  ^amilD:^  <it  a  ^Stuart 
an  :he  ^oaat  ii  ir^otiiinii  jx  "ihe  ::o«?  it  p^ilv. 

The  ■:far  •▼itti  France  uid  it  jH'j*:  :^v:ve«i  ihe  liopes  of 
the  .racomtea:  ina  ta  ranr  is  17-*-*  JhLurie.'^  E«iwani,  the 
gnmdani  -n  Tamea  :he  ^jfronu.  "ras  liaL-T'i  jy  zhv  French 
Govermnttir  it  rhe  Anskd  ji  i  rormidiuAfc  uruituitiiic.  But 
hia  plan  "ii'  i  ietjcenr  jn  Srotiami  '^'Ui^  it  [♦fitted  )v  i  >£urm 
which  -srretkei  ln5  de^r.  ind  )v  :ue  aiur»:a  jt  liie  Fr«iuch 
tXDops  which  liad  -saiitrd  Ji  :t  *:u  die  '4'ur  :u  Flunders. 
In  I74t^  auw-v^r  *:iiK  v'jim^  advii0cuj>:r  ii^iXiii  'iiubiirk'sd 
with  but  -"evf^a  rnen^is  Ji  i  itmiii  v^^jj^;!.  ^nd  laridtd  oa  jl 
little  Lsiiind  )t  "ha  H'sbrjies.  F.-r  :br*i»^  ^v»rvIv'J  b<f  >tooJ 
almost  ilnoe .  bnt  m  :h»f  -..*ta  ot  A'jmi=>c  i-ih  claiis  i-iilli^iJ 
to  his  staniiuri  in.  Glenrinnan,  md  Cbark^s  loiuid  hiuiciflt 
at  the  heaii  ot*  d^^rea  ban«ir^d  m^^a,  H:s  torvv  >n*cII^I  to 
an  army  :i3  lie  Tniir.'brd  :hr»::icb  Fl^ijr  Aihol  on  V^'ich. 
entereii  EiinhTirrb  Li  tri  ::ai'h,  jLird  rr\v!ai:i:<xl  ^  J.i!u^s  :ho 
Eighth'  a:  :h-e  Town  Or»:ss:  and  two  thou^md  Kv.^^^lish 
troops  wb;-  n:jr:he.l  dLriiu>t  hiui  uud^»r  Sir  Joh^i  ^Vivwciv 
broken  and  cut  :•:»  piect^^  cu  the  -l$t  of  S<*pu*iulvv  bv 
a  single  chan:e  of  the  oLmsuion  ut  Preston  Taus.  Viotvuv 
at  once  doubleil  the  tV»rvvs  of  the  conviueu»r.  The  lMiK\i 
was  now  at  the  head  o(  six  thousand  nu'U  .  hui  «dl  wwo 
still  Highlander?,  for  the  jH^ople  of  the  l.owUuuU  hiKl  tdvud 
from  his  standanl.  and  it  was  >vith  tlie  utmost  dn\ivult> 
that  he  could  induiv  them  to  !\»How  Itim  to  tlio  mmili. 
His  tact  and  energy  however  ut  hi.^t  lounuoud  v\v\) 
obstacle,  and  after  skilfully  evading'  an  uiniy  ^aihoiiul  ui 
Newcastle  he  marched  through  Luneaahire,  uud  iniohtul  uu 


Chap.  IV.  the  4th  of  December  as  far  as  Derby.  But  here  all  hope 
^  of  success  came  to  an  end.  Hanily  a  man  had  risen  in  his 
support  as  he  passeil  through  the  districts  vf  here  Jacobitism 
boasted  of  its  strengtlL  The  people  flocked  to  see  his 
march  as  if  to  see  a  show.  Catholics  and  Tories  abounded 
in  Lancashire-,  but  only  a  sinj^le  squire  took  up  arms. 
Manchester  was  looked  on  as  tlie  most  Jacobite  of  English 
towns,  but  all  the  uid  it  gave  was  an  illumination  and  two 
thousand  pounds.  From  Carlisle  to  Derby  he  had  been 
joined  by  hardly  two  hundred  men.  The  policy  of  Walpole 
had  in  fact  secured  England  for  the  House  of  Hanover. 
The  long  peace,  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the 
clemency  of  tlie  Government,  had  done  their  work.  The 
recent  admission  of  Tories  into  the  admiuistration  had 
severed  the  Tory  party  hnally  from  the  mere  Jacobites. 
Jacobitism  as  a  lighting  force  was  dead,  and  even  Charles 
Edward  saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  conquer  England  with 
five  tliousand  Highlanders. 
He  soon  learned  too  that  forces  of  double  his  own  strength 
■e  closing  on  either  aide  of  him,  while  a  third  army 
*■  under  the  King  and  Lord  Stair  covered  London.     Scotland 

L itself,  now  that  the  Highlanders  were  away,  quietly  renewed 
in  all  tlie  districts  of  the  Lowlands  its  allegiance  to  the 
House  of  Hanover.  Even  in  the  Highlands  the  Macleods 
rose  in  arms  for  King  George,  while  the  Gordons  refused 
to  stir,  though  roused  by  a  small  French  force  which  landed 
at  Montrose.  To  advance  further  south  was  impossible, 
and  Charles  fell  rapidly  back  on  Glasgow ;  but  the  rein- 
forcements which  he  found  there  raised  his  army  to  nine 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  23rd  January.  1746,  ho  boldly 
attacked  an  English  army  under  General  Hawley  which 
had  followed  his  retreat  and  had  encamped  near  Falkirk. 
Again  the  wild  charge  of  his  Highlanders  won  victoiy  for 
the  Prince,  but  victory  was  as  fatal  as  defeat.  The  bulk 
of  his  forces  dispersed  with  their  booty  to  the  mountains, 
and  Charles  fell  sullenly  back  to  the  north  before  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.      On  the  16th  of  April  the  two 
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armies  faced  one  another  on  Culloden  Moor,  a  few  miles 
eastward  of  Inverness.  Tlie  Hii^hlanders  Btill  numbered 
six  thousand  men,  but  they  were  starving  and  dispirited, 
white  Cumberland's  force  was  nearly  double  that  of  the 
I'rince.  U'oni  by  the  Duke's  guns,  the  clansmen  flung 
themselves  in  their  old  faiihion  on  the  English  front ;  but 
they  were  received  with  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry,  and 
tlie  lew  that  broke  through  the  first  line  found  themselvea 
fronted  by  a  second.  In  a  few  moments  all  was  over,  and 
the  Stuart  force  was  a  mass  of  hunted  fugitives.  Charles 
liimself  after  strange  adventures  escaped  to  France.  lu 
England  fifty  of  his  followers  were  hanged  ;  three  Scotch 
lords,  Lovat,  liulmerino,  and  Kilmarnock,  brought  to  the 
block  ;  and  forty  persons  of  rank  attainted  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. More  extensive  measures  of  repression  were  need- 
ful in  the  Highlands.  The  feudal  tenures  were  abolished. 
The  hereditary  jurisdictions  of  the  chiefs  were  bought  up 
and  transferred  to  the  Crown.  The  tartan,  or  garb  of  the 
Highlanders,  was  forbidden  by  law,  These  measures,  and 
a  general  Act  of  Indemnity  which  followed  them,  proved 
effective  for  their  purpose.  The  dread  of  the  clansmen 
passed  away,  and  Uie  sheriff's  writ  soon  run  through  the 
Highlands  with  as  little  resistance  as  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh. 

Defeat  abroad  and  danger  at  home  only  quickened 
the  resolve  of  the  Pelhams  to  bring  the  war,  so  far  as 
England  and  Prussia  went,  to  an  end.  'W'lien  England 
was  threatened  by  a  Catholic  Pretender,  it  was  no  time  for 
weakening  the  chief  Protestant  power  in  Germany.  On 
the  refusal  therefore  of  Maria  Tliert.'sa  to  join  in  a  general 
peace,  England  concluded  the  Convention  of  Hanover  with 
Prussia  at  tiie  close  of  August,  and  withdrew  so  far  as 
Germany  was  concerned  from  the  war.  Elsewhere  how- 
ever the  contest  lingered  on.  The  victories  of  Maria  Thei*esa 
in  Italy  were  balanced  by  those  of  France  in  the  Nether- 
lands, where  Marshal  Saxe  inflicted  new  defeats  on  the 
English  and  Dutch  at  Itoucoux  and  Lauffeld.     The  danger 
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Chap.  IV.  of  Hollnnd  and  the  financial  esliaustion  of  France  at  last 
^       brought  about  in  1748  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  at  Aix-la- 
SiMTer!    Chapelle,  by  which  England  surrendered  its  gains  at  sea, 
1714-      ^^^  France  its  conquesta  on  land.     But  the  peace  was  a 
mere  pause  in  the  struggle,  during  which  both  parties  hoped 
to  gain  strength  for  a  niiglitier  contest  which  tliey  saw 
impending.     The  war  was  in  fact  widening  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Germany  or  of  Europe.     It  was  becoming  a 
world-wide  duel  which  was  to  settle  the  destinies  of  raan- 
Icind.     Already  France  was  claiming  the  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  mooting  the  great  ques- 
tion whether  the  fortunes  of  the  New  World  were  to  be 
moulded    by  Frenchmen   or  Euglishnien.      Already   too 
French  adventurers  were  driving  English  merchants  from 
Madras,  and  building  np,  as  they  trusted,  a  power  which 
was  to  add  India  to  the  dominions  of  France. 
I  Cliec  The  intercourse  of  England  with  India  had  as  yet  given 

little  promise  of  the  great  fortunes  which  awaited  it.  It 
was  not  till  the  close  of  Eliaabeth's  reign,  a  century  after 
Vasco  de  Gama  had  crept  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  founded  the  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  Goa  Coast, 
that  an  East  India  Company  was  founded  in  Londoa 
The  trade,  profitable  as  it  was,  remained  small  in  extent; 
and  the  three  early  factories  of  the  Company  were  only 
gradually  acquired  during  the  century  whicli  followed. 
The  first,  that  of  Madras,  consisted  of  hut  six  fishermen's 
houses  beneath  Fort  St.  George ;  that  of  Bombay  was 
ceded  by  tlie  Portuguese  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catharine 
of  Braganza ;  while  Fort  William,  with  the  mean  village 
■which  has  since  grown  into  Calcutta,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  Each  of  these  forts  was 
built  simply  for  the  protection  of  the  Company's  ware- 
houses, and  guarded  by  a  few  "  sepahis,"  sepoys,  or  paid 
'native  soldiers ;  while  the  clerks  and  traders  of  each  esta- 
1  blishment  were  under  the  direction  of  a  President  and 
Council.  One  of  these  clerks  in  the  middle  of  the 
ighteenth  century  was  Robert  Clive,  the  son  of  a  small 
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proprietor  near  Mntket  Drayton  in   Shropshire,  an  idle  Chap.  IV. 
dare-de\-il  of  a  boy  wliora  his  friends  had  been  glad  to  get       Jhs 
rid  of  by  packing  him  off  in  the  Company's  service  aa  a    aSo'tr 
writer  to   Madras.     His   early   ilaya  there  were  days  of     1714- 
wretchediiess  and  despair.     He  was  poor  and  cut  off  from     *_ 
his  fellows  by  the  hauglity  shyness  of  his  temper,  weary 
of  desk-work,  and  haunted  by  home  sickness.     Twice  he 
attempted  suicide ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  failure  of  Ins 
second   attempt   that    he  flung   down   the   pistol   which 
baffled   him  with  a  convictiou  that  he  was  reserved  for 
higher  things. 

A  change  came  at  last  in  the  shape  of  war  and  captivity.  Z)u/'/»&1 
As  soon  as  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  broke  out 
the  snpenority  of  the  French  in  power  and  influence 
tempted  them  to  expel  the  English  from  India.  Labour- 
donnais,  the  governor  of  the  French  colony  of  the  Mauri- 
tius, besieged  Madras,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  carried 
its  clerks  and  merchants  prisoners  to  Pondicherry.  Clive 
was  among  these  captives,  but  he  escaped  in  disguise,  and 
returning  to  the  settlement,  threw  aside  his  clerkship  for 
an  ensign's  commission  in  a  force  which  the  Company 
was  busily  raising.  For  the  capture  of  Madras  had  not 
only  established  the  repute  of  the  French  arms,  but  had 
roused  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  to  conceive 
plans  for  the  creation  of  a  French  empire  in  India.  Wlicn 
the  English  merchants  of  Elizabeth's  day  brought  thuir 
goods  to  Surat,  all  India,  save  the  south,  had  just  been 
brought  for  the  first  time  under  the  rule  of  a  single  great 
power  by  the  Mogul  Emperora  of  the  line  of  Akbar.  But 
with  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  the 
Mogul  Empire  fell  fast  into  decay.  A  line  of  feudal 
princes  raised  themselves  to  independence  in  Rnjpootana. 
The  lieutenants  of  tlie  Emperor  founded  separate  sove- 
reignties at  Lucknow  and  Hyderabad,  in  the  Carnatic,  and 
in  Bengal,  Tlie  plain  of  the  Upper  Indus  was  occupied 
by  A  race  of  religious  fanatics  called  the  Hikhs.  Persian 
and  Afighan  invaders  crossed  the  Indus,  ami  succeeded 
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Chap.  IV.   even  in  sacking  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  Moguls.     Clans 
^       of  systematic  plunderers,  who  were  known  under  the  name 
§JJJ*^   of  Mahrattas,  and  who  were  in  fact  the  natives  whom 
if{^,      conquest  had  long  held  in  subjection,  poured  down  from 
*^5?'      the  highlands  along  the  western  coast,  ravaged  as  far  as 
Calcutta  and  Tanjore,  and  finally  set  up  independent  states 
at  Poonah  and  Gwalior. 
Arcot  Dupleix  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  disorder  around 

him.  He  offered  his  aid  to  the  Emperor  against  the  rebels 
and  invaders  who  had  reduced  his  power  to  a  shadow ; 
and  it  was  in  the  Emperor's  name  that  he  meddled  with 
the  quarrels  of  the  states  of  Central  and  Southern  India, 
made  himself  virtually  master  of  the  Court  of  Hyderabad, 
and  seated  a  creature  of  his  own  on  the  throne  of  the  Car- 
natic.  Trichinopoly,  the  one  town  which  held  out  against 
this  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  was  all  but  brought  to  surrender 
when  Clive,  in  1751,  came  forward  with  a  daiing  scheme  for 
its  relief.  With  a  few  hundred  English  and  sepoys  he 
pushed  through  a  thunderstorm  to  the  surprise  of  Arcot, 
the  Nabob's  capital,  entrenched  himself  in  its  enormous 
fort,  and  held  it  for  fifty  days  against  thousands  of  assailants. 
Moved  by  his  gallantry,  the  Mahrattas,  who  had  never 
before  believed  that  Englishmen  would  fight,  advanced 
and  broke  up  the  siege.  But  Clive  was  no  sooner  freed 
than  he  showed  equal  vigour  in  the  field.  At  the  head 
of  raw  recruits  who  ran  away  at  the  first  sound  of  a  gun, 
and  sepoys  who  hid  themselves  as  soon  as  the  cannon 
opened  fire,  he  twice  attacked  and  defeated  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies,  foiled  every  effoit  of  Dupleix, 
and  razed  to  the  ground  a  pompous  pillar  which  the 
French  governor  had  set  up  in  honour  of  his  earlier 
victories. 
The  Clive  was  recalled  by  broken  health  to  England,  and 

^^;^^^ric<tn  i^jjg  fortunes  of  the  struggle  in  India  were  left  for  de- 
cision to  a  later  day.  But  while  France  was  struggling 
for  the  Empire  of  the  East  she  was  striving  with  even 
more  apparent  success  for  the  command  of  the  new  wjorld 
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of  the  West  From  the  time  wiien  the  Puritan  emigration  t 
addcJ  the  four  New  EDgland  States,  Massachusetts.  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  to  those  of 
Marylaml  and  Virginia  the  progress  of  the  Knglish  colonies 
in  North  America  had  been  slow,  but  it  had  never  ceased. 
Settlers  still  came,  though  in  smaller  numbers,  and  two 
new  colonies  south  of  Virginia  received  from  Charles  the 
Second  their  name  of  the  Carolinas.  The  war  with  Holland 
in  1664  transferred  to  British  rule  a  district  claimed  by 
the  Dutch  from  the  Hudson  to  the  inner  Lakes ;  and  this 
countiy,  which  was  granted  by  Charles  to  his  brother, 
received  from  hini  the  name  of  New  York.  Pottioua 
were  soon  broken  off  from  its  vast  territorj-  to  form  tlie 
colonies  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  In  1682  a  train 
of  Quakers  followed  William  Penn  across  the  Delaware 
into  the  heart  of  the  priraeeval  forest,  and  became  a  colony 
which  recalled  its  founder  and  the  woodlands  among 
which  be  planted  it  in  its  name  of  Pennsylvania.  A 
long  interval  elapsed  before  a  new  settlement,  which 
received  its  title  of  Georgia  from  the  reigning  sovereign, 
Geoi^e  the  Second,  was  established  by  General  Oglethorpe 
on  the  Savannah  as  a  refuge  for  English  debtors  and  for 
the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Germany. 

Slow  OS  this  progress  seemed,  the  colonies  were  really 
growing  fast  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  Their  whole  I' 
population  amounted  at  the  time  we  have  reached  to  about 
1,200,000  whites  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  negroes; 
and  this  amounted  to  nearly  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  mother 
country.  Its  increase  indeed  was  amazing.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Virginia  were  doubling  in  every  twenty-one 
years,  while  Massachusetts  saw  five-and-twenty  new  towna 
spring  into  existence  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
wealth  of  the  colonists  was  growing  even  faster  than 
their  numbers.  As  yet  the  southern  colonies  were  the 
more  productive.  Vii^nia  boasted  of  its  tobacco  planta- 
tions, Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  of  their  maize  and  rice 
and  indigo  crops,  while  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  with 
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Chap.  IV.  the  colonies  of  New  England,  were  restricted  to  their 

JiJJ       whale  and  cod  fisheries,  their  corn-harvests,   and   their 

HfSSrtr   tinil>er  trade.     The  distinction  indeed  between  the  north- 

i^J[i^     em  and  southern  colonies  was  more  than  an  industrial 

1760.     Qjjg      While  New  England  absorbed  half  a  million  of 

whites,  and  the  middle  colonies  from  the  Hudson  to  the 

Potomac  contained  almost  as  many,  there  were  less  than 

300,000  whites  in  those  to  the  south  of  the  Potomac. 

These  on  the  other  hand  contained  130,000  negroes,  and 

the  central  States  70,000,  while  but  11,000  were  found 

in  the  States  of  New  England.     In  the  Southern  States 

this  prevalence  of  slavery  produced  an  aristocratic  spirit 

and  favoured  the   creation   of  large  estates ;    even  the 

system  of  entails  had  been  introduced  among  the  wealthy 

planters  of  Virginia,  where  many  of  the  older  English 

families  found  representatives  in  houses  such  as  those 

of  Fairfax  and  Washington.    Throughout  New  England, 

on  the  other  hand,  the  characteristics  of  the  Puritans, 

their  piety,   their  intolerance,    their   simplicity  of   life, 

their  pedantry,   their  love  of  equality  and  tendency  to 

democratic  institutions,  remained  unchanged.     There  were 

few    large    fortunes,   though    the  comfort   was  general. 

**  Some  of  the  most  considerable  provinces  of  America," 

said  Burke  in  1769,  "such  for  instance  as  Connecticut 

and  Massachusetts  Bay,  have  not  in  each  of  them  two 

men  who  can  afford  at  a  distance  from  their  estates  to 

spend  a  thousand  pounds    a  year."     In  education   and 

political    activity  New   England  stood  far  ahead  of   its 

fellow  colonies,  for  the  settlement  of  tlie  Puritans  liad 

been  followed  at  once  by  the  establishment  of  a  system 

of   local   schools   which  is   still   the   glory  of  America. 

"  Every  township,"  it  was  enacted,  "  after  the  Lord  hath 

increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall 

appoint  one   to  teach  all   children  to  write  and  read  ; 

and  when  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  a 

hundred  families,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school." 

The  result  was  that  in  the  midst  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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New  England  was  the  one  part  of  the  world  where  every  Crkf.  IV. 
man  and  woman  wns  alile  to  read  and  write.  ^ 

Great  however  as  these  differences  were,  and  great  as  hSSKm' 
was  to  be  their  intluence  on  American  history,  they  were 
little  felt  as  yet.  In  the  main  features  of  their  outer 
organization  the  whole  of  tha  colonies  stood  fairly  at  one. 
In  religious  and  in  civil  matters  alike  all  of  them  con- 
trasted sharply  with  the  England  at  home.  Europe  saw  for 
the  first  time  a  state  gi'owing  up  amidst  the  fon^sta  of  the 
West  where  religious  freedom  had  become  complete.  Keli- 
gious  tolerance  had  in  fact  been  brought  about  by  a  medley 
of  religious  faitlu  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before. 
New  England  was  still  a  Puritan  stronghold.  In  all  the 
Southern  colonies  the  Epbcopal  Church  was  established  by 
law,  and  the  bulk  of  the  settlers  clung  to  it ;  but  Roman 
Catholics  formed  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Mary- 
land. Pennsylvania  was  a  State  of  Quakers.  Presby- 
terians and  Baptists  had  fled  from  tests  and  persecutions 
to  colonize  New  Jersey.  Lutherans  and  Moravians  from 
Germany  abounded  among  the  settlers  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  In  such  a  chaos  of  creeds  religious  persecution 
became  impossible.  There  was  the  same  outer  diversity 
and  the  aauie  real  unity  in  the  political  tendency  and 
organization  of  the  States.  The  colonists  proudly  looked 
on  the  Constitutions  of  their  various  States  as  copies  of 
that  of  the  mother  country.  England  had  giver  them  her 
system  of  self-government,  as  she  had  given  them  her 
law,  her  language,  her  religion,  and  her  blood.  But  the 
circuniHtauces  of  their  settlement  had  freed  them  from 
many  of  the  worst  abuses  which  clogged  the  action  of 
constitutional  government  at  liome.  The  representative 
suffrage  was  in  some  cases  universal  and  in  all  proportioned 
to  population.  There  were  no  rotten  boroughs,  and  members 
of  the  legislative  assemblies  were  subject  to  annual  re-elec- 
tion. Tlie  will  of  the  settlers  told  in  this  way  directly  and 
immediately  on  the  legislation  in  a  way  unknown  to  tha 
English  Parliament,  and  the  settlers  were  men  whose  will 
Vol.  IV.— 12 
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Cuii'.  IV,  was  braced  and  invigorated  by  their  personal  iudependence 
^  and  comfort,  the  tradition  of  tlieir  past,  and  the  personal 
HSnffY<^  temper  \vhicli  waa  created  by  the  greater  loneliness  and 
self-dependence  of  tlieir  livea.  Whether  the  spirit  of 
the  colony  was  democratic,  moderate,  or  oligarchical,  its 
form  of  government  was  pretty  much  the  same.  The 
original  rights  of  the  proprietor,  the  projector  and  grantee 
of  the  earliest  settlement,  had  in  all  cases,  save  in  those 
of  Peansylvaiiia  and  Maryland,  either  ceased  to  exist 
or  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  government  of  each  colony 
lay  in  a  House  of  iVssembly  elected  by  the  people  at  hirge, 
^vith  a  Council  sometimes  elected,  sometimes  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  and  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
or,  as  in  Connecticut  and  Ithode  Island,  chosen  by  the 
colonists. 

Witli  the  appointment  of  these  Govemor9  all  admini- 
strative interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government  at  home 
practically  ended.  The  superintendence  of  the  colonies 
rested  with  a  Board  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  which, 
tliottgh  itself  without  executive  power,  advised  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Southern  Department,  within  which 
America  was  included.  But  for  two  centuries  tliey 
were  led  by  a  happy  neglect  to  themselves.  It  was 
wittily  said  at  a  later  day  that  "Mr,  Grenville  lost 
America  because  he  read  the  American  despatclies, 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  ever  did."  There  was 
little  room  indeed  for  any  interference  within  tlte  limits 
of  the  colonies.  Tlieir  privileges  were  secured  by  royal 
charters.  Their  Assemblies  alone  exercized  the  right  of 
internal  taxation,  and  they  exercized  it  sparingly.  Walpole, 
like  Pitt  afterwards,  set  roughly  aside  the  project  for  an 
American  excise.  "  I  have  Old  England  set  against  me," 
lie  said,  "by  this  measure,  and  do  you  think  I  wdl  have 
Kew  England  too  ? "  America,  in  fact,  contributed  to 
\  England's  resources  not  by  taxation,  hut  by  the  monopoly 
of  her  trade.  It  was  from  England  that  she  might  import, 
to  England  alone  that  she  might  send  her  cxjiorts.     She 
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was  prohibited  from  manufaotnring  lier  own  products,  or  Ciiai-.  IV. 
from  exporting  tliera  in  any  but  a  raw  state  for  raanu-        ^ 
factnre  in  the  mother  country.     But  even  in  matters  of    hiSK*? 
trade  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  country  was  far  from     1714- 
being  a  galling  one.    There  were  some  small  import  duties,     *^^' 
but   they  were  evaded  l>y  a  well -understood   system   of 
amu^ling.     The  restriction  of  trade  with  the  colonics  to 
Great  Britain  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  commer- 
cial privileges  which  the  Americans  enjoyed  as  British 
subjects. 

As  yet  therefore  there  was  nothing  to  break  the  good 
will  which  the  colonists  felt  towards  the  mother  country,  ' 
while  the  danger  of  French  aggression  drew  them  closely 
to  it.  Populous  as  they  bad  liecome,  the  English  settle- 
ments still  lay  mainly  along  the  sen-board  of  the  Atlantic , 
for  only  a  few  exploring  parties  had  penetrated  into  the 
Alleghanies  before  the  Seven  Years'  War;  and  Indian 
tribes  wandered  unquestioned  along  the  lakes.  It  was  not 
till  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748  that  the  preten- 
sions of  France  drew  the  eyes  of  the  colonists  and  of 
English  statesmen  to  the  interior  of  the  Western  continent. 
Planted  firmly  in  I^uisiaha  and  Canada,  France  openly 
claimed  the  whole  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  as  its 
own,  and  its  governors  now  ordered  all  English  settlers  or 
mercliants  to  be  driven  from  the  valleys  of  Ohio  or  Missis- 
sippi which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Indian  tribes.  Even 
the  inactive  I'elham  revolted  against  pretensions  such  aa 
these ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  then  Secretary  for 
the  Southern  Department,  was  stirred  to  enei^etic  action. 
The  original  French  settlers  were  driven  from  Acadia  or 
Nova  Scotia,  and  an  English  colony  planted  there,  whose 
settlement  of  Halifax  still  bears  the  name  of  its  founder 
Lord  Halifax,  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  An 
Ohio  Company  was  formed,  and  its  i^ents  made  their  way 
to  the  valleya  of  that  river  and  Iha  Kentucky;  while 
envoys  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  drew  closer  the 
alliance  between  their  colonies  and  t)ie  Indian  tribes  ncrotss 


.  the  uouutains.  Nor  were  tlie  French  slow  to  accept  the 
clialleiige.  FightiDg  began  in  Acadia,  A  vessel  of  war 
appeared  in  Ontario,  and  Niagara  was  turned  into  a  fort 
A  force  of  1,200  men  despatched  to  Erie  drove  the  few 
English  settlers  from  their  little  colony  on  the  fork  of  the 
Ohio,  and  founded  there  a  fort  called  Duquesne,  on  the  site 
of  the  later  Pittsburg.  The  fort  at  once  gave  this  force 
command  of  the  river  valley.  After  a  fruitless  attack  on 
it  under  George  Washington,  a  youug  Virginian,  who  had 
been  despatched  with  a  handful  of  men  to  meet  the  danger, 
the  colonists  were  forced  to  withdraw  over  the  mountains, 
and  the  whole  of  the  west  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Franca 
It  was  natural  that  at  such  a  crisis  the  mother  country 

"  should  look  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  colonies,  and 
Halifax  pressed  for  a  joint  arrangement  which  should  pro- 
vide a  standing  force  and  funds  for  its  3up|>ort  A  plan 
for  this  purjioae  on  the  largest  scale  was  drawn  up  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who,  from  a  printer's  boy,  had  risen 
to  supreme  influence  in  Pennsylvania  ;  but  in  the  way  of 
such  a  union  stood  the  jealousies  which  each  state  enter- 
tained of  its  neighbour,  the  disinclination  of  the  colonists 
to  be  drawn  into  an  expensive  struggle,  and,  above  all, 
suspicion  of  the  motives  of  Halifax  and  his  colleagues. 
The  delay  in  furnishing  any  force  for  defence,  the  impossi- 
bility of  bringing  the  colonies  to  any  agreement,  and  the 
perpetual  squabbles  of  their  legislatures  with  the  governors 
appointed  hy  the  Crown,  may  haye  been  the  motives  which 
induced  Halifax  to  introduce  a  Bill  which  would  have  made 
orders  by  the  King  in  spite  of  the  colonial  charters  law  in 
America.  The  liill  was  dropped  iu  deference  to  the  con- 
stitutional objections  of  wiser  men ;  but  the  governors  fed 
the  fear  in  England  of  the  "  levelling  principles  "  of  the 
colonists,  and  every  official  in  America  wrote  liome  to 
demand  that  Parliameut  should  do  what  the  colonial  legis- 
latures seemed  unable  to  do,  and  establish  a  common  fund 
for  defence  hy  a  general  taxation.  Already  plans  were 
mooted  for  deriving  a  revenue  for  the  colonies.     But  the 
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prudence  of  Pelham  clung  to  the  policy  of  Walpole,  and  c 
uotliing  was  done ;  while  the  nearer  approach  of  a  stniggle 
in  Enrupe  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the  efforts  of  France,  The  ■■ 
Marquis  of  Montcalm,  who  was  now  governor  of  Cauada, 
carried  out  with  even  greater  zeal  than  his  prede- 
cessor the  plans  of  annexation ;  and  the  three  forts  of 
Duquesne  on  the  Ohio,  of  Niagara  on  tlie  St  Lawrence, 
and  of  Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Champlain,  were  linked  to- 
gether by  a  chain  of  lesser  forts,  which  cut  ofif  the  English 
colonists  from  all  access  to  the  west  Montcalm  was  gifted 
with  singular  powers  of  adminiatratiou ;  he  had  succeeded 
in  attaching  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  Canada  as 
far  as  the  Mississippi  to  the  cause  of  France ;  and  the  value 
of  their  aid  was  shown  in  1755,  when  General  Braddock 
led  a  foKe  of  English  soldiers  and  American  militia  to  a 
fresh  attack  upon  fort  Duquesne.  Tlie  force  was  utterly 
routed  and  Braddock  slain. 

The  defeat  woke  England  to  its  danger;  for  it  was 
certain  that  war  iu  Ameiica  would  soon  be  followed  by 
war  in  Europe  itself.  Newcastle  and  his  fellow-ministers 
were  still  true  in  the  main  to  Walpole's  policy.  They 
looked  on  a  league  with  Prussia  as  indispensable  to  the 
formation  of  any  sound  alliance  which  could  check  France. 
"  If  you  gain  rrussia,"  wrote  the  veteran  Lord  Chancellor, 
Ilardwicke,  to  Newcastle  in  1748, "  the  Confederacy  will  be 
restored  and  made  whole,  and  become  a  real  strength  ;  if 
you  do  not,  it  will  continue  lame  and  weak,  and  much  in 
the  power  of  France."  Frederick  however  held  cautiously 
aloof  from  any  engagement.  The  league  between  Pnissia 
and  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  which  England  desired, 
Frederick  knew  in  fact  to  be  impossible.  He  knew  that 
the  Queen's  passionate  resolve  to  recover  Silesia  must  end 
in  a  contest  in  which  England  must  take  one  part  or  tlie 
other ;  and  as  yet,  if  the  choice  hud  to  be  made,  Austria 
seemed  likely  to  be  the  favoured  ally.  The  traditional 
friendship  of  the  Whigs  for  that  power  combinetl  with  the 
tendencies  of  tleorge  the   Second   to  make  an  Aiutrian 
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.  alliance  more  probable  than  a  rnisaian  one.  The  advances 
of  England  to  Frederick  only  served  therefore  to  alienate 
Maria  Theresa,  whose  one  desire  was  to  regain  Silesia,  and 
whose  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  new  Protestant  power 
which  had  so  suddenly  rLsen  into  rivalry  with  her  house 
for  the  supremacy  of  Germanj*  blinded  her  to  the  older 
rivalry  between  her  house  and  France,  The  two  powers 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  still  bound  by  the  Family 
Compact,  and  eiger  for  allies  in  the  strife  with  England 
which  the  strug;^les  in  India  and  America  were  bringing 
hourly  nearer.  It  was  as  early  as  1752  that  by  a  startling 
change  of  policy  Maria  Theresa  drew  to  their  alliance. 
The  jealousy  which  Russia  entertained  of  the  growth  of 
a  strong  power  in  North  Germany  brought  the  Czarina 
Elizabeth  to  promise  aid  to  the  schemes  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary ;  and  in  1755  the  league  of  the  four  powers  and 
of  Saxony  was  practically  completed.  So  secret  were  these 
negotiations  that  they  remained  unknown  to  Henry  Pelham 
and  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  succeeded 
him  on  his  death  in  1754  as  the  head  of  the  Ministry. 
But  they  were  detected  I'rom  the  first  by  the  keen  eye  of 
Frederick  of  Pmssia,  who  saw  himself  fronted  by  a  line 
of  foes  that  stretched  from  Paris  to  St.  Petei-sburg, 

The  danger  to   England   wag  hardly  less;    for  France 

appeared  again  on  the  stage  with  a  vigour  and  audacitj' 

which  recalled  tlie  days  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.     The 

weakness  and  corruption  of  the  French  gffi'emment  were 

screened  for  a  time  by  the  daring  and  scope  of  its  plans, 

as  by  the  ability  of  the  agents  it  found  to  carry  them  out. 

In   Eugland,   on    the   contrary,   all   was    vagueness   and 

indecision.     The  action  of  the  King  showed  only  his 

Hanoverian  jealousy  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg.     It 

was  certain  that  France,  as  soon  as  war  broke  out  in  the 

[""^est,  would   attack   his  Electorate;  and  George  sought 

B.^ielp  not  at  Berlin  but  at  St.  Petersburg.     He  concluded 

•  B  treaty  with  Russia,  which  promised  him  the  help  of  a 

liuasinn   army   on   the   Weser   in   return   for  a  subsidy. 
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Such  a  treaty  meiint  war  with  Frederick,  who  had  openly 
announced  his  refusal  to  allow  the  entry  of  Russian  forces 
OD  German  soil;  and  it  was  vehemently  though  fruitlessly 
opposed  by  WiDiam  Pitt.  But  he  had  iiardly  withdrawn 
with  Grenville  and  Charles  Townshend  from  the  Miuistry 
when  Newcastle  himself  recoiled  from  the  King's  policy. 
Tlie  Russian  subsidy  was  refused,  and  Hanoverian  interests 
subordinated  to  those  of  England  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  Frederick  of  Prussia  for  which  Pitt  had  pressed. 
The  new  compact  simply  provided  for  the  neutrality  of 
both  Prussia  and  Hanover  iu  any  contest  between  England 
and  France.  But  its  results  were  far  from  being  as  peace- 
able as  its  provisions.  Russia  was  outraged  by  i'rederick'a 
open  opposition  to  her  presence  in  Germany ;  France  re- 
sented his  compact  with  and  advances  towards  England  ; 
and  ilaiia  Theresa  eagerly  seized  on  the  temper  of  both 
those  powers  t«  draw  them  into  common  action  against 
the  Prussian  king.  With  the  treaty  between  England 
and  Frederick  indeed  began  the  Stven  Years'  War. 

No  war  has  had  greater  results  on  the  history  of  the  ] 
world  or  brought  greater  triumphs  to  England:  but  few 
have  had  more  disastrous  bsginuiiigs.  Newcastle  was  too 
weak  and  ignorant  to  rule  without  aid,  and  yet  too  greedy 
of  power  to  purchase  aid  by  sharing  it  with  more  capable 
men.  His  preparations  for  the  gigantic  struggle  before 
liim  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  there  were  but 
tliree  regiments  fit  for  service  in  England  at  the  opening 
of  1750.  France  on  the  other  hand  was  quick  in  her 
attack.  Port  Mahon  in  Minorca,  tlie  key  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, was  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  and 
forced  to  capitulate.  To  complete  the  shame  of  Eng- 
land, a  fleet  sent  to  its  relief  under  Admiral  Byng  fell 
back  before  the  French.  In  Germany  Frederick  seized 
Dresden  at  the  outset  of  tho  war  and  forced  the  Saxon 
army  to  surrender;  and  in  1757  a  victory  at  Prague 
made  him  master  for  a  while  of  Bohemia;  but  his  succesa 
was  transient,  and  a  defeat  at  Koliu  drove  him  to  retreat 


.  again  into  Saxony.  lu  Uie  same  year  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  liad  taken  post  on  the  Weset  with  an  army 
of  filly  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  Hanover,  fell 
back  before  a  Freucli  army  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and 
enga;;ed  by  the  Convention  of  Cloater-Seven  to  disband 
lu3  forces.  In  America  things  went  even  worse  than  in 
Germany.  The  inactivity  of  the  English  generals  was 
contrasted  with  the  genius  and  activity  of  Montcalm, 
Already  masters  of  the  Ohio  by  the  defeat  of  Braddock, 
the  French  drove  the  English  garrison  from  the  forta 
which  commanded  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Chaniplain, 
and  their  erapii'e  stretched  without  a  break  over  the 
vast  territory  from  Ijjuisiaua  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

A  despondency  without  parallel  in  our  history  took 
possession  of  our  coolest  statesmen,  and  even  the  im- 
passive Chesterfield  cried  in  despair,  "  We  are  no  longer  a 
nation."  But  the  nation  of  which  Chesterfield  despaired 
was  really  on  the  eve  of  its  greatest  triumphs,  and  the 
incapacity  of  Newcastle  only  called  to  the  front  the  genius 
of  William  Pitt.  Pitt  was  the  grandson  of  a  wealthy 
govenior  of  Madras,  who  had  entered  Parliament  in  1735, 
as  member  for  one  of  his  father's  pocket  boronghs,  A  group 
of  younger  men.  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Qrenvilles,  Wilkes, 
and  others,  gradnally  gathered  round  him,  and  formed  a 
band  of  young  "  patriots,"  "the  boys,"  as  Walpole  called 
them,  who  added  to  the  difficulties  of  that  minister.  Pitt 
was  as  yet  a  comet  of  hoi-se,  and  tlie  restless  activity  of 
Ida  geniua  was  seen  in  the  energy  witli  wliich  he  thi'ew 
himself  into  his  military  duties.  He  told  Lord  Shelburne 
long  afterwards  that  "  during  the  time  he  was  cornet  of 
horse  there  was  not  a  military  book  he  did  not  read 
through."  But  the  dismissiil  from  the  army  with  which 
Walpole  met  his  violent  attacks  threw  this  energy  wholly 
'mto  polities.  Hisfiery  spirit  was  hushed  in  office  during  the 
* brMid-bottom  administration"  which  followed  Walpole's 

'  fall,  and  he  soon  attamed  great  influence  over  Henry  Pelham. 
"  I  think  him,"  wrote  Pelham  to  his  brother,  "  the  most  able 
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and  useful  man  we  Lave  amongst  vis ;  truly  honourable 
and  strictly  hone«t."  He  remained  under  Newcastle  after 
Pelham's  death,  till  the  Duke's  jealousy  of  power  not  only 
refused  him  the  Secretaryship  of  Slate  and  adiiiiasiou  to 
the  Cabinet,  but  entrusted  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  a  mere  dependent.  Pitt  resisted  the  slight  by  an 
attitude  of  opposition ;  and  his  denunciation  of  the  treaty 
with  Russia  served  as  a  pretext  for  his  dismissal.  When 
the  disasters  of  the  war  however  drove  Newcastle  from 
office,  in  November,  1756,  Pitt  became  Secretary  of  State, 
bringing  with  him  into  ofiico  his  relatives,  Geoi^e  Gren- 
ville  and  Lord  Temple,  as  well  as  Charles  Townsheud. 
But  though  his  popularity  had  forced  him  iuto  office,  and 
though  tlie  grandeur  of  his  policy  at  once  showed  itself  by 
his  rejection  of  all  schemes  for  taxing  America,  and  by  his 
raising  a  couple  of  regiments  amongst  the  Highlanders, 
he  found  himself  politically  powerless.  The  House  was 
full  of  Newcastle's  creatures,  the  king  hated  him,  and 
ouly  four  months  after  taking  office  he  was  forced  to 
resign.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  insisted  on  his  dis- 
missal in  April,  1757,  before  he  would  start  to  take 
the  command  in  Germany.  In  July  boivever  it  was 
necessary  to  recall  him.  The  failure  of  Newcastle's 
attempt  to  construct  on  administration  forced  the  Duke 
to  a  junction  with  his  rival,  and  while  Newcastle  took 
the  head  of  the  Treasury,  Pitt  again  liecame  Secretary 
of  State. 

Fortunately  for  their  country,  the  character  of  the  two 
statesmen  made  the  compromise  an  easy  one.  For  all  that 
Pitt  coveted,  for  the  general  direction  of  public  affairs,  the 
control  of  foreign  jiolicy,  the  administration  of  the  war, 
Newcastle  had  neitlier  capacity  nor  inclination.  On  the 
other  hand  his  skill  in  parliamentary  management  was 
unrivalled.  If  he  knew  little  else,  he  knew  better  than 
any  living  man  the  price  of  every  member  and  the 
intrigues  of  every  borough.  MTiat  he  cared  for  was  not  the 
contrtil  of  afl'airs,  but  the  distribution  of  patronage  and  tlie 
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Caip.  IT.  work  of  coniiption.  and  from  lliis  Pilt  turned  disdamfully 
^  away.  "  I  borrow  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  majority,"  his 
^JJ^  colleague  owned  with  cool  contempt,  "to  carry  on  tlie  public 
i^Ji_  business."  "  Mr.  Pitt  dof's  eveT^iJiing,"  wrote  Horace  Wal- 
*^5?'  pole.  "  and  the  Duke  gives  everything.  So  long  as  they 
agree  in  this  partition  they  may  do  what  they  please."  Out 
of  the  union  of  these  two  strangely-contrasted  leaders,  in 
fact,  rose  the  greatest,  as  it  was  the  last,  of  the  purely  AVhig 
admiuistratious.  But  its  real  power  lay  from  beginning  to 
end  in  I'ilt  liLuiself.  Poor  as  he  was,  for  his  income  was 
liltle  more  than  two  hundred  a  year,  and  springing  aa  he 
did  from  a  family  of  no  |>olitical  importance,  it  was  liy 
sheer  dint  of  genius  tliat  the  young  cornet  of  iiorse,  at 
whose  youth  and  inexperience  Walpole  had  sneered,  seized 
a  power  which  the  "Wliig  houses  had  ever  since  the  Revolu- 
tion kept  in  their  grasp.  The  real  significance  of  hia  entry 
into  the  ministry  was  that  the  national  opinion  entered 
with  hiio.  He  had  no  streugth  save  from  his  "  popularity," 
but  this  popularity  showed  that  the  political  torpor  of  the 
nation  was  passing  away,  and  that  a  new  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  a  resolve  to  have  weight  in  them  was  becoming 
felt  in  the  nation  at  large.  It  was  by  the  sure  instinct  of 
a  great  people  that  this  interest  and  resolve  gathered 
themselves  round  "William  Pitt.  If  he  was  ambitious, 
his  ambition  had  no  petty  aim.  "  I  want  to  call  Eng- 
kud,"  he  said,  as  he  took  office,  "  out  of  that  enervate 
state  in  which  twenty  thousand  men  from  France  can 
shake  her."  His  call  was  soon  answered.  He  at  once 
breathed  his  own  lofty  spirit  into  the  countiy  he  sen-ed, 
as  he  communicated  something  of  his  own  grandeur  to  the 
men  who  served  him,  "  No  man,"  said  a  soldier  of  the 
time,  "  ever  entered  Mr.  Pitt's  closet  who  did  not  feel 
himself  braver  when  he  came  out  than  when  he  went  in." 
Ill-combined  as  were  his  earlier  expeditions,  and  many  as 
■were  his  failures,  he  roused  a  temper  in  the  nation  at 
large  which  made  ultimate  defeat  impossible.  "England 
has  been  a  long  time  in  labour,"  exclaimed  Frederick  of 
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Pnissia  as  he  recoguized  a  greatness  like  his  own,  "  but  cm*.  IV. 
she  has  at  last  brought  forth  a  man."  j^ 

It  19  this  personal  and  solitary  grandeur  which  strikes  Suitw. 
HS  most  as  we  look  Kick  to  William  ^itl^  Tlie  tone  of  lyJi. 
his  speech  and  action  stands  out  in  utter  contrast  with  the  '^^" 
lone  of  his  time.  lu  the  midst  of  a  society  critifal,  poUtc, 
indifferent,  simple  even  to  the  affectation  of  simplicity, 
witty  and  amusing  but  absolutely  prosaic,  cool  of  heart 
and  of  head,  sceptical  of  virtue  and  enthusiasm,  sceptical 
above  all  of  itself,  Pitt  stooil  absolutely  alone.  The  depth 
of  his  conviction,  his  passionate  love  for  all  that  he  deemed 
lofty  and  true,  his  fiery  energy,  bis  poetic  imagiuativenesai 
hu  theatrical  airs  and  rhetoric,  his  haughty  self-assumpliou, 
his  pompousness  and  extravagance,  were  nut  more  puxzUng 
to  his  contemporaries  than  the  confidence  with  which  be 
appealed  to  the  higher  sentiments  of  mankind,  the  ecoro 
n'ith  which  he  turned  from  a  corruption  which  had  till  Uiea 
been  the  great  engine  of  politics,  the  undoubting  fuith 
which  he  felt  in  himself,  in  the  grandeur  of  his  aims,  ftnd 
in  his  power  to  carry  them  out,  "  I  know  that  1  can  save 
the  country,"  he  said  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  his 
entry  into  the  Ministry,  "  and  I  know  no  other  man  can." 
The  groundwork  of  Pitt's  character  was  an  intense  and 
passionate  pride  ;  but  it  was  a  pride  which  kept  him  from 
stooping  to  the  level  of  the  men  who  had  so  long  held 
England  in  their  hamls.  He  was  the  first  statesman  since 
the  Eestoration  who  set  the  example  of  a  purely  public 
spirit  Keen  as  was  Ids  love  of  power,  no  man  ever  refused 
office  so  often,  or  accepted  it  with  so  strict  a  regard  to  the 
principles  he  professed,  "  I  will  not  go  to  Court,"  be  re- 
plied to  an  offer  which  was  made  him,  "if  I  may  not  bring 
the  Conatitntion  with  me."  For  the  corruption  about  him 
he  bad  nothing  but  disdain.  He  left  to  Newcastle  the 
buying  of  seals  and  the  purchase  of  members.  At  the 
outset  of  his  career  Pelham  appointed  him  to  the  most 
lucrative  office  in  bis  admiuistration,  that  of  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces  ;  but  its  profits  were  of  an  illicit  kind,  and  poor 


as  lie  was,  Pilt  refused  to  accept  one  farthing  beyond  his 
sulflry.  His  pride  never  appeared  in  loftier  and  nobler 
form  than  in  his  attitude  towards  the  people  at  large.  No 
leader  had  ever  a  wider  popularity  than  "the  great  com- 
moner," as  Pitt  was  styled,  but  his  air  was  always  that  of 
a,  man  who  commands  popularity,  not  that  of  one  who 
seeks  it.  He  never  bent  to  flatter  popular  prejudice. 
When  mobs  were  roaring  themselves  hoarse  for  "  Willies 
and  liberty,"  he  denouuced  Wilkes  as  a  worthless  profli- 
gate ;  and  when  all  Englaod  went  mad  in  its  hatred  of  the 
Scots,  Pitt  haughtily  declared  his  esteem  for  a  people  whose 
courage  he  had  been  the  first  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  loyalty. 
His  noble  figure,  the  hawk-like  eye  which  flashed  from  the 
small  thin  face,  his  majestic  voice,  the  fire  and  gi'andeur  of 
his  eloquence,  gave  him  a  sway  over  the  House  of  Commons 
far  greater  than  any  other  minister  has  possessed.  He 
could  silence  an  opponent  with  a  look  of  scorn,  or  hush 
the  whole  House  with  a  single  word.  But  he  never  stooped 
to  the  arts  by  which  men  form  a  political  party,  and  at  the 
height  of  his  power  his  personal  following  liardly  numbered 
half  a  dozen  members. 

His  real  strength  indeed  lay  not  in  Parliament  but  in 
■  the  people  at  large.  His  title  of  "  the  great  commoner" 
marks  a  pohlical  revolution.  "  It  is  the  people  who  have 
Bent  me  here,"  Pitt  boasted  with  a  haughty  pride  when 
the  nobles  of  the  Cabinet  opposed  his  will.  He  was 
the  first  to  see  that  the  long  political  inactivity  of  the 
public  mind  had  ceased,  and  that  the  progress  of  commerce 
and  industry  had  produced  a  gieat  middle  class,  which  no 
longer  found  its  representatives  in  the  legislature.  "  You 
have  taught  me,"  said  George  the  Second  when  Pitt  sought 
to  save  Byng  by  appealing  to  the  sentiment  of  Parliament, 
"to  look  for  the  voice  of  my  people  in  other  places  than 
L'within  the  House  of  Commons."  It  was  this  unrepre- 
'■■ented  class  which  had  forced  him  into  power.  During  his 
struggle  with  Newcastle  the  greater  towns  backed  lum 
with  the  gift  of  their  freedom  and  addresses  of  confidence. 


MsL  Tlie  haafa  at  Pitt  iikdMd  bmaauMd  admimbly 
vith  the  temper  of  the  oommercul  Eo^aoil  wiuoh  nltinl 
nnod  him.  -with  ita  eneigy,  its  seU'-oim&lcoee,  its  pttde. 
its  patiiotisin,  ita  honesty,  its  monl  eunosbiMS,  The 
merchant  sod  the  tnulerirere  drawn  by  s  ostnnd  sltnctioa 
to  the  one  st&tesnuui  of  their  time  whose  ainw  were  nn> 
selfish,  whose  hands  were  dean,  whose  life  was  jwiv  and 
full  of  tender  afiection  for  wife  and  chilJ.  But  tlu'T«  was 
a  far  deeper  groand  for  their  enthusiuslic  nvcrcuco  aud 
for  the  reverence  which  his  country  has  boriio  Till  evtt 
since.  He  loreil  Englaiid  with  an  intense  mitl  {tersoBal 
love.  He  believed  in  her  power,  her  glorj-,  Iwr  publio 
virtne,  till  England  learned  to  believe  in  herself  Ilcr 
triumphs  were  his  triumphs,  htT  defeats  liis  defuata.  Her 
dangers  lifted  him  high  above  all  thought  of  self  or  party- 
spirit.  "  Be  one  people,"  he  cried  to  the  factions  wlio  rose 
to  bring  about  his  fall :  "  forget  overj'thiug  but  llic  public  I 
I  set  you  the  esample  I "  His  glowing  patriotism  was  tlio 
real  spell  by  which  he  held  Englnnd,  But  cvcu  tlio  fault* 
which  chequered  his  character  told  for  biin  witli  tho 
middle  classes.  The  Wliig  statesnicu  who  preceded  liini 
had  been  men  whose  pride  expriissod  itself  in  a  nmrked 
simplicity  and  absence  of  pretence,  i'itt  was  esaenlially 
an  actor,  dramatic  in  the  cabinet,  iu  tho  House,  in  hia 
very  ofScc.  He  transacted  business  with  Ids  clerks  in  full 
dress.  Hia  letters  to  his  fumily,  genuine  as  his  love  for 
them  was,  are  slilted  and  unnatural  in  tone,  It  was  oiiiy 
for  the  wits  of  bis  day  to  jest  at  his  all'ectation,  hia  pom))ous 
gait,  the  draiiiatii:  appearance  which  he  niadu  on  gr^at 
debates  with  Itis  limbs  swathed  in  flannel  and  Ida  ciutcb 
by  Lis  side.  Early  iu  life  "Waljiylo  sneered  at  him  for 
bringing  into  the  House  of  Comnious  "  the  gcHlurtis  niid 
emotions  of  the  sta^e."     Hut  the  classi's  to  whym  I'ilt 
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appenled  were  claaees  not  easily  offended  by  faults  of 
taste,  and  saw  nothing  to  laujjh  at  in  the  statesman 
who  was  borne  into  the  lobby  amidst  the  tortures  of 
the  gout,  or  earned  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  breathe 
his  last  in  a  protest  against  national  dishonour. 

Above  all  I'itt  wielded  the  strengtli  of  a  reaiatless  elo- 
quence. The  power  of  political  speech  hud  been  revealed 
in  the  stormy  debates  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but  it  was 
cramped  in  its  utterance  by  the  lejjal  and  theological 
pedantry  of  the  time.  Pedantry  was  flung  off  by  the  age 
of  the  Revolution,  but  in  the  eloquence  of  Somers  and  his 
rivals  we  sec  ability  rather  than  genius,  knowledge,  clear- 
ness of  expression,  precision  of  thought,  the  lucidity  of  the 
pleader  or  the  man  of  business,  rather  than  the  passion  of 
the  orator.  Of  this  clearness  of  statement  Pitt  had  little 
or  none.  He  was  no  ready  debater  like  AValpole,  no 
speaker  of  set  speeches  like  Chesterfield.  His  set  speeches 
were  always  his  worst,  for  in  these  his  want  of  taste,  his 
love  of  effect,  his  trite  quotations  and  extravagant  meta- 
phors came  at  once  to  the  fronts  That  with  defects  like 
these  he  stood  far  above  every  orator  of  his  time  was  due 
above  all  to  his  profound  conviction,  to  the  earnestness 
and  sincerity  with  wliich  he  spoke,  "  I  must  sit  still,"  he 
whispered  once  to  a  friend, "  for  when  once  I  am  up  every- 
thing that  is  in  my  mind  comes  out."  But  the  reality  of 
his  eloquence  was  transfigured  by  a  large  and  poetic 
im^nation,  an  imagiuatiou  so  strong  that—as  he  said 
himself — "  most  things  returned  to  him  with  stronger  force 
the  second  time  than  the  first,"  and  by  a  glow  of  passion 
which  not  only  raised  him  high  above  the  men  of  his  own 
day  but  set  him  in  the  front  rank  among  the  orators  of 
the  world.  The  cool  reasoning,  the  ivit,  the  common  sense 
of  his  age  made  way  for  a  splendid  audacity,  a  sympathy 
I  with  popular  emotion,  a  sustained  graudeur,  a  lofty 
I  Tfihemence,  a  command  over  the  whole  range  of  human 
feeling.  He  passed  without  an  effort  from  the  most 
solemn  appeal  to  the   gayest  raillen,-,  from  the  keenest 
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hamt.-  br  iii«  crand  aolf-catMcioostiflK  of  thp  sprabm-.     He'       ^ 
g[)uk«  ulimiiti  m  out.-  iuiviu^  ouUiariMr'.    H<-  wvs  in   Tiuit    ^JSSSm 
tile  fii«  £ii^Uaii  urator  whose  wtmis  wetf  u  j»"*wr,  n  juMm- 
nai  orer  I'arliuiitRnt   only  liut   ovm  tiw  iintton  ol  lurpn. 
pBritatusntart-  re|ifRtnu:  w^  as  yn  uiiL-ndvn,  tind  il  wni^ 

Zlmt  xltt-  vniBc  d!  JhR  TBaclu>d  hcrnntl  ttif  wall't  (tf  ^ 
Stfptieii's-  Eui  ii  wa*.  esjiiT4«lly  in  tiwsr  9U()i](in  oiitbuTSts 
of  iufijnniLiau.  ic  tlicw  In-icf  pBasiannl*'  af>pi«,1a,  tlint  Urn 
niiclit  uf  iiis  uli'ijneiioc  Icj,  Tltc  few  )iwil.hn  h-ukI*  we 
iatxv  uf  liim  ecir  ilw  bbidp  thrill  in  mfn  nf  not  Atiy  v-hit^ 
tlifv  «[imid  ill  the  men  of  his  (v«-ii 

IhiL  }>Q3Eioiistr  ax  «-3S  ritl  s  f>lo(]iim(w.  it  «riu^  tlM>  tA*t- 
qoeatx  of  u  siausmui.  nnt  of  «  i^iCKKwian.  Timo  Itm 
Hyiiiwil  lAaoet  aB  las  poKter  utmtjjiw.  Us  Mmce  «f 
fteHhuitj'  of  Hm  ml^BOt  «gnMt  iMttMy  tnpnxrtnmMit 
'  «r  tin  Kbif^  of  i}k>  fwnis 
,  «f  the  rights  of  constitDfuoim 
ignsA  t^  Hoase  of  dNnaions.  of  the  MnstiluttotuI  ng'hU 
flf  Anteiica  ^unsC  Ei^UikI  itself.  His  forr>i(*n  polic;  vm 
directed  to  tbe  picsemtion  of  Pntssin,  kbA  IVissia  Km 
viodiested  his  fores^ht  ty  the  creation  of  (lormiiny. 
We  bare  adopted  his  plans  for  ttio  direct  {^vtMiinnMit  of 
India  bjr  the  Oom-ii,  plans  which  when  he  pmjviseii  thorn 
were  r^arded  as  insane,  Pitt  Ti-as  the  first  to  iwxijtniie 
the  liberal  character  of  the  Church  of  England,  fts  "tTalx-in- 
istic  Creed  and  Arminian  Clci^gy;"  he  wiw  llip  firet  to 
Bonnd  the  note  of  rarlianicntary  reform.  <  tne  of  hU 
earliest  measures  shows  the  ^ncrosity  and  origfnAllly 
of  his  mind.  He  fiuielM  ScoHimd  hy  rni|iliiyin8  its 
Jacobites  in  the  service  of  their  country  nnd  bv  rut«{n(t 
Highland  regiments  among  its  eliins.  Tlio  udectinn  of 
Wolfe  and  Amherst  as  genorala  Bhowed  hia  cunlt'iiipl  for 
precedent  and  bis  inborn  knowIedj;i>  of  muu. 

Bnt  it  wast  rather  Fortune  than  liSi  ki'h'uh  tlint  slinwcr^d 
on  I'itt  the  triumphs  which  siHtmlizi-d    Ihii    inmiiiuy   uf 
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,  his  ministry.  In  the  ]*'ast  the  daring  of  a  merchant- 
^  clerk  made  a  company  of  English  tnidera  the  sovereigns 
aJSove''  "^^  Bengal,  and  opened  that  wondrous  career  of  conyuest 
~^ii.  which  haa  added  the  Indian  peninsula,  from  Ceylon  to 
the  Himalayas,  to  the  dominions  of  the  British  crown. 
Itecalled  by  broken  health  to  England,  CUve  returned 
at  tlie  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  win  for 
England  a  greater  prize  than  that  which  his  victories  had 
won  for  it  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Carnatic,  He  had  been 
only  a  few  months  at  Madras  when  a  crime  whose  horror 
still  lingers  in  English  memories  called  him  to  Bengal 
Bengalj  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  was  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  of  all  the  provinces  of  India.  Its  rice,  its  sugar,  its 
si!k,  and  the  produce  of  its  looms,  were  famous  in  Euro- 
pean markets.  Its  Viceroys,  like  their  fellow  lieutenants, 
had  become  practically  independent  of  the  Emperor,  and 
liad  added  to  Bengal  the  iirovinces  of  Orissa  and  Behar, 
Surajah  Dowlah,  the  master  of  this  vast  domain,  had  long 
been  jealous  of  the  enterprise  and  wealth  of  the  English 
traders ;  and,  roused  at  this  moment  by  the  instigation  of 
the  French,  he  appeared  before  Fort  William,  seized  its 
Bettlers,  and  tlirust  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  into  a 
small  prison  called  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  The  heat 
of  an  Indian  summer  did  its  work  of  death.  The  wretched 
prisoners  trampled  each  other  under  foot  in  the  madness 
of  thirst,  and  in  the  morning  only  twenty-three  remained 
alive.  Clive  sailed  at  the  news  with  a  thousand  English- 
men and  two  thousand  sepoys  to  wreak  vengeance  for  the 
crime.  He  was  no  longer  the  boy-soldier  of  Arcot ;  and 
the  tact  and  skill  with  which  he  met  Surajah  Dowlah  in 
the  negotiations  by  which  the  Viceroy  strove  to  avert  a 
conflict  were  sullied  by  the  Oriental  falsehood  and  treachery 
to  which  lie  stooped.  But  his  courage  remained  unbroken. 
I  "When  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  on  the  plain  of 
B^lassey  the  odds  were  so  great  that  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
'  battle  a  council  of  war  counselled  retreat.  Clive  withdrew 
to  a  grove  hard  by,  and  after  an  liour's  lonely  musing  gave 
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the  word  to  fight,  Courage,  in  fact,  vaa  all  that  was  c 
needed.  The  fifty  thousand  foot  and  fourteen  thousand 
horse  who  were  seen  covering  the  plain  at  daybreak  on  j 
the  23rd  of  Jiiae,  1757,  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  English  guns,  and  broke  in  headloug  rout  before 
the  English  charge.  The  death  of  fiurajah  Dowlah  enabled 
the  Company  to  place  a  creature  of  its  own  on  the  throne 
of  Bengal ;  but  Ids  rule  soon  became  a  nominal  one. 
With  the  victory  of  Plassey ,  began  in  fact  the  Empire 
of  England  in  tlie  East. 

The  year  of  Plassey  was  the  year  of  a  victory  hardly  less  J 
important  in  the  West.  In  Europe  Pitt  wisely  limited 
himself  to  a  secondary  part,  There  was  little  in  the 
military  expeditions  which  marked  the  opening  of  his 
ministry  to  justify  the  trust  of  the  country ;  for  money  and 
blood  were  lavished  on  buccaneering  expeditions  against  the 
French  coasts  which  did  small  damage  to  the  enem)-.  But 
incidents  such  as  these  had  little  weight  in  the  minister's 
general  policy.  His  greatness  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  he  at 
once  recognized  the  genius  of  Frederick  the  Clreat,  and 
resolved  without  jealousy  or  reserve  to  give  him  an  ener- 
getic support.  On  his  entry  into  office  he  refused  to  ratify 
the  Convention  of  Closter-Seven,  which  had  reduced 
Frederick  to  despair  by  throwing  open  his  realm  to  a 
French  advance ;  protected  his  flank  by  gatliering  an 
English  and  Hanoverian  force  on  the  Elbe,  and  on  the 
counsel  of  the  Frussian  King  placed  the  best  of  Iiis 
generals,  the  Prince  of  Brunswick,  at  its  head;  while  sub- 
sidy after  subsidy  were  poured  into  Frederick's  exhausted 
treasary.  Pitt'a  trust  was  met  by  the  moat  brilliant  display 
of  military  genius  which  the  modern  world  had  as  yet  wit- 
nessed. In  Ifovember,  1757,  two  montlts  after  his  repulse 
at  Kolin,  Frederick  Hung  himself  on  a  French  army  which 
had  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  annihilated 
it  in  the  victory  of  Eossbacli.  Before  another  month  had 
passed  he  hurried  from  the  Saale  to  the  Oder,  and  by  a 
yet  more  .signal  victorv  at  Leuthen  cleared  Silesia  of 
Vol.  IV.-13' 
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Chap.  IV.  the  Austrians.  The  victory  of  Eossbach  was  destined  to 
change  the  fortunes  of  the  world  by  creating  the  unity  of 
Germany ;  its  immediate  effect  was  to  force  the  French 
army  on  the  Elbe  to  fall  back  on  the  Rhine.  Here 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  reinforced  with  twenty  thousand 
English  soldiers,  held  them  at  bay  during  the  summer  of 
1758;  while  Frederick,  foiled  in  an  attack  on  Moravia,  drove 
the  Russians  back  on  Poland  in  the  battle  of  Zorndorf.  His 
defeat  however  by  the  Austrian  General  Daun  at  Hoch- 
kirch,  proved  the  first  of  a  series  of  terrible  misfortunes;  and 
the  year  1759  marks  the  lowest  point  of  his  fortunes. 
A  fresh  advance  of  the  Russian  army  forced  the  King  to 
attack  it  at  Kunersdorf  in  August,  and  Frederick's  repulse 
ended  in  the  utter  rout  of  his  army.  For  the  moment  all 
seemed  lost,  for  even  Berlin  lay  open  to  the  conqueror. 
A  few  days  later  the  surrender  of  Dresden  gave  Saxony  to 
the  Austrians;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  an  attempt 
upon  them  at  Plauen  was  foiled  with  terrible  loss.  But 
every  disaster  was  retrieved  by  the  indomitable  courage 
and  tenacity  of  the  King,  and  wnter  found  him  as  before 
master  of  Silesia  and  of  all  Saxony  save  the  ground  which 
Daun's  camp  covered. 

The  year  which  marked  the  lowest  point  of  Frederick's 
fortunes  was  the  year  of  Pitt's  greatest  triumphs,  the  year  of 
Minden  and  Quiberon  and  Quebec.  France  aimed  both  at  a 
descent  upon  England  and  at  the  conquest  of  Hanover;  for 
the  one  purpose  she  gathered  a  naval  armament  at  Brest, 
while  fifty  thousand  men  under  Contades  and  Broglie  united 
for  the  other  on  the  Weser.  Ferdinand  with  less  than  forty 
thousand  met  them  (August  1)  on  the  field  of  Minden. 
The  French  marched  along  the  Weser  to  the  attack,  with 
their  flanks  protected  by  that  river  and  a  brook  which 
ran  into  it,  and  with  their  cavalry,  ten  thousand  strong, 
massed  in  the  centre.  The  six  English  regiments  in 
Ferdinand's  army  fronted  the  French  horse,  and,  mistaking 
their  general's  order,  marched  at  once  upon  them  in  line 


Minden 

and 
Quiberon, 


regardless  of  the  batteries  on  their  flank,  and  rolling  back 
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thfr  ffnsnrh  ^mmnv  "wre-  utEsfr    iirixceL      *  Z  jurr^f   fftf'n,/       ^^ 
mifc  tiaiTTmiri^   '  '▼nar  J  iHrfar  "iunupir  u    in  iirasaljut*— t    J&Sik 
sHinpft  limt  if  jnhntCT  jin&M:  •innmoL  "iirp^f  int*  if  nvTrurj     xm^ 
TBBokRti  iiL  Trnwr   It    ixrttf*    ma  tammii  "inan.  tj    z^uil    '     ww- 
Xitimia: -jnr  -tie  .iRSiuaL  a:  L-ori  .ruim.  rsftdLviIlii  u  i^nnijuiiK! 
rfifr  woirtir^  XT'  I  ;h«rgft  if  "iii*  .iun»r  -vtiiiiiL  Jii-  jtffufH*!  «twf*t 
t&e-  ffiiHicn.  iron,  imtr  3ini:     Jtif  x  iFrT*.  *iiiflr  irm^  itm.iL 

iwo;  if  UL  Ji^'.ii^iiia  if  lEiitrfflniL  na*:  -vuiL  tiiH  ika-  smaiiat 
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*rf  x  iiL':^ia^  -Ultzt  II*  3Si'''mir]«r  ic  "iiif  mnufi  if  '4»ii^3»2TOL 

CTxirot  a»ft!H  ■iiac -ii*^  TiLir.  3»miiiiiH::rui-t  irxi  lii*  Enirl^. 
atmiinL  urauiHC  in*  ip-jtwin  id  imuik.  ^  T:il  iiTw-  £i;iitf 
"winr    aur^  jl  "iiitf  T*iiii:iiai3tu!i*  '   ZliTii   ivxZrr  r^^ribfi 

Eorrim  «un»  x^r»  Ii:hc  :il  liin  *iij.>Lif.  ":n::i  iin-  F:'rcjri 
feiy:  Tut  n"jii**£  imi  "uh   Lsspra:!*   :c  Hyiirf  r-frr-iu::  "vuifc 
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r,i,M-,  IV.  Amliei-st  and  Admiral  Enscaweii  sailed  to  the  luouth  of 
^  the  St.  Lawrence.  Tlie  laat  was  brilliantly  successfuL 
Hmow.  I-oHia'^erg,  though  (iefentleil  by  a  giirrison  of  five  thousand 
,^j^  men,  was  taken  with  the  fleet  in  its  harbour,  and  the  whole 
l7«o.  proviTjce  of  Cape  Breton  reduced.  The  American  militia 
Bupjtorted  the  British  troops  in  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
the  forts ;  and  though  Montcalm,  with  a  I'ar  inferior  force, 
was  able  to  repulse  General  Abercromby  from  Ticonderoga, 
a  force  from  rhilndelphia  and  Virginia,  guided  and  inspired 
by  the  courage  of  George  Wasliington,  made  itself  master 
of  Duquesne.  The  name  of  Pittsburg  which  was  given  to 
their  new  conquest  slill  commemorates  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  colonists  fur  the  great  Minister  who  first  opened  to 
them  the  AVest.  The  failure  at  Ticonderoga  only  spun'ed 
I'itt  to  greater  effons.  The  colonists  again  responded  to 
liis  call  with  fresh  supplies  of  troops,  and  Montcalm  felt 
that  all  was  over.  The  disproportion  indeed  of  strength 
was  enormous.  Of  regular  French  troops  and  Canadians 
alike  he  could  muster  only  ten  thousand,  while  Lis  enemies 
numbered  fifty  thousand  men.  The  nest  year  (1759)  saw 
Montcalm's  previous  victory  rendered  fruitless  by  the 
evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  before  the  advance  of  Aniherst, 
and  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara  after  the  defeat  of  an 
Indian  force  which  marched  to  its  relief.  The  capture  of 
the  three  forts  was  the  close  of  the  French  effort  to  bar  the 
advance  of  the  colonists  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  place  in  other  than  English  hands  the  destinies  of 
Korth  America. 

But  I'itt  had  resolved  not  merely  to  fod  the  designs 
of  Montcalm,  but  to  destroy  the  French  rule  in  America 
altogether ;  and  wliile  Amherst  waa  breaking  through  the 
line  of  forts,  an  expeditiou  under  General  "Wolfe  entered 
the  f?t.  Lawrence  and  anchored  below  Quebec,  AVolfe 
was  already  a  veteran  soldier,  for  he  had  fought  ut 
Pettingen,  Fouteuoy,  ami  Lsifl'eldt,  and  had  played  the 
first  part  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  Pitt  had  dis- 
cerned the  geuius  and  hercism  which  lay  hidden  beucnth 
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the  awkwanl  manner  and  occasional  gasconade  of  the  Ca*p.  IV, 
young  soldier  of  thirty-three  whom  lie  chose  for  the  j^ 
crowniug  exploit  of  the  war.  But  for  a  -while  liis  ISnover' 
sagacity  seemed  t«  have  failed.  No  efforts  could  draw  j^i^. 
Montcalm  from  the  long  line  of  innccessible  clifis  ^vlliell 
borders  the  river,  and  for  six  weeks  M'olfo  eaw  Lis 
men  wasting  away  in  inactivity  while  he  himself  lay 
prostrate  with  sickness  and  despair.  At  last  his  resolution 
was  fixed,  and  in  a  long  line  of  boats  the  army  dropped 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  a  point  at  the  base  of  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  where  a  narrow  path  had  been  ilia- 
covered  to  the  summit.  Not  a  voice  broke  the  silence  o£ 
the  night  save  the  voice  of  Wolfe  himself,  as  lie  quietly 
repeated  the  stanzas  of  Gray's  "Elegy  in  a  Countrj* 
Churchyard,"  remarking  as  he  closed,  "  I  had  rather  be  the 
author  of  that  poem  than  take  Quebec."  But  Ms  nature 
was  as  brave  as  it  was  tender;  he  was  the  first  to  leap  on 
shore  and  to  scale  the  narrow  path  where  no  two  men 
could  go  abreast.  His  men  followed,  pulling  themselves 
to  the  top  by  the  help  of  bushes  and  the  crags,  aud  at  day- 
break on  the  12th  of  September  the  whole  ai'my  stood  in 
orderly  formation  before  Quebec.  Montcalm  hastened  to 
attack,  though  bis  force,  composed  chiefly  of  raw  militia, 
was  far  inferior  in  discipline  to  tlie  English;  his  onset 
liowever  was  met  by  a  steady  fire,  and  at  the  first  English 
advance  his  men  gave  way.  Wolfe  headed  a  charge  which 
broke  the  French  line,  but  a  ball  pierced  liis  breast  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  "  They  ran,"  cried  an  officer  who  held 
the  dying  man  in  his  arms — "  I  protest  they  run."  Wolfe 
rallied  to  ask  who  they  were  that  ran,  and  was  told  "  the 
French."  "  Then,"  he  murmured,  "  I  die  happy  ! "  The 
fall  of  Montcalm  in  the  moment  of  his  defeat  completed 
the  victory  ;  and  the  submission  of  Canada,  on  the  capture 
of  Montreal  by  Amherst  in  1700,  put  an  end  to  the  dream 
of  a  French  empire  in  America. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ENGLAND  AND  ITS  EMPIRE. 
1760-1767. 

Never  had  England  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  history  Tie 
of  mankind  as  in  the  year  1759.  It  was  a  year  of  triumphs  y^^ 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  In  September  came  the  War, 
news  of  Minden,  and  of  a  victory  off  Lagos.  In  October 
came  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Quebec.  November  brought 
word  of  the  French  defeat  at  Quiberon.  "  We  are  forced 
to  ask  every  morning  what  victory  there  is,"  laughed 
Horace  Walpole,  "  for  fear  of  missing  one."  But  it  was 
not  so  much  in  the  number  as  in  the  importance  of  its 
triumphs  that  the  Seven  Years'  War  stood  and  remains 
still  without  a  rival.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
three  of  its  many  victories  determined  for  ages  to  come 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  With  that  of  Eossbach  began 
the  re-creation  of  Germany,  the  revival  of  its  political  and 
intellectual  life,  the  long  process  of  its  union  under  the 
leadership  of  Prussia  and  Prussia's  kings.  With  that  of 
Plassey  the  influence  of  Europe  told  for  the  first  time  since 
the  days  of  Alexander  on  the  nations  of  the  East.  The 
world,  in  Burke's  gorgeous  phrase,  **  saw  one  of  the  races  of 
the  north-west  cast  into  the  heart  of  Asia  new  manners,  new 
doctrines,  new  institutions."  With  the  triumph  of  Wolfe 
on  the  heights  of   Abraham  began  the  history  of  the 
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Chap.  I.    United  States.     By  removing  an  enemy  whose  dread  had 

Eni^d    ^^^^  ^^^  colonists  to  the  mother  country,  and  by  breaking 

gd  itt     through  the  line  with  which  France  had  barred  them  from 

ijii^     the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  Pitt  laid  the  foundation  of 

1767.     ii^Q  great  republic  of  the  west 

England  Nolr  were  these  triumphs  less  momentous  to  Britain. 
%  ^^'  The  Seven  Years*  War  is  in  fact  a  turning  point  in  our 
national  history,  as  it  is  a  turning  point  ii^  the  history  of 
the  world.  Till  now  the  relative  weight  of  the  European 
states  had  been  drawn  from  their  possessions  within  Europe 
itself,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland  indeed  had  won  a 
dominion  in  other  continents ;  and  the  wealth  which  two 
of  these  nations  had  derived  from  their  colonies  had  given 
them  for  a  time  an  influence  among  their  fellow  states 
greater  than  that  which  was  due  to  their  purely  European 
position.  But  in  the  very  years  during  which  her  rule 
took  firm  hold  in  South  America,  Spain  fell  into  a  decay 
at  home  which  prevented  her  empire  over  sea  from  telling 
directly  on  the  balance  of  power;  while  the  strictly  com- 
mercial character  of  the  Dutch  settlements  robbed  them  of 
political  weight.  France  in  fact  was  the  first  state  to  dis- 
cern the  new  road  to  greatness  which  lay  without  European 
bounds ;  and  the  efforts  of  Dupleix  and  Montcalm  aimed  at 
the  building  up  of  an  empire  which  would  have  lifted  lier 
high  above  her  European  rivals.  The  niin  of  these  hopes 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  the  bitterest  humiliation  to 
which  French  ambition  has  ever  bowed.  But  it  was  far 
from  being  all  that  France  had  to  bear.  For  not  only  had 
the  genius  of  Pitt  cut  her  off  from  the  chance  of  rising  into 
a  world-power,  and  prisoned  her  again  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  continent,  but  it  had  won  for  Britain  the  position 
that  France  had  lost.  From  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  it  mattered  little  whether  England  counted  for  less  or 
more  with  the  nations  around  her.  She  w^  no  longer  a 
mere  European  power;  she  was  no  longer  a  rival  of  Germany 
or  Fiance.  Her  future  action  lay  in  a  wider  sphere  than 
that  of  Europe.    Mistress  of  Northern  America,  the  future 
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mistress  of  India,  claimiDg  as  her  oirn  the  enipiro  of  tbe 
seas,  Britain  suddenly  towered  high  above  iialiuns  whoso 
position  in  a  siogle  continent  doomed  them  to  couijiarativo 
insignificance  in  tlie  after-historj'  of  the  world. 

It  is  thia  that  gives  William  Pitt  so  nnique  a  ])ositiou 
Among  our  statesmen.  His  figure  in  fact  stands  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  epoch  in  English  history — in  the  history 
not  of  England  only,  hut  of  the  English  men.  However 
dimly  and  imperfectly,  he  alone  among  lus  fellows  saw 
that  tlie  struggle  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  a  struggle 
of  a  wlioUy  different  order  from  the  stniggle-s  that  had  guoe 
heforc  it  He  felt  that  the  stake  he  was  playing  for  vta 
something  vaster  than  Britain's  standing  among  the  powers 
of  Europe.  Even  while  he  backed  Frederick  in  Gorrnnny, 
his  eye  was  not  on  the  Weser,  but  on  the  Hudson  and  llio 
St.  Lawrence.  "  If  I  send  an  array  to  Germany,"  he  replied 
in  memorable  words  to  his  assailants,  "  it  is  because  in 
Germany  I  can  conquer  America  ! "  But  greater  oven  tlian 
Pitt's  statesmanship  was  the  conviction  on  whicli  his  states- 
manship rested.  He  believed  in  Englishmen,  and  in  the 
might  of  Englishmen.  At  a  moment  wlien  few  hojwd 
that  England  could  hold  hor  own  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  he  called  her  not  only  to  face  Europe  in  arms. 
but  to  claim  an  empire  far  beyond  European  bounds.  Ilia 
faitli,  hie  dnring,  called  the  English  people  to  a  sense  of 
the  destinies  that  lay  before  it.  And  once  roused,  the 
sense  of  these  destinies  could  never  be  lost.  The  war 
indeed  was  hardly  ended  when  a  consciousness  of  them 
showed  itself  in  the  restlessness  with  which  our  seamen 
penetrated  into  far-off  seas.  With  England  on  one  side 
and  her  American  colonies  on  the  other,  tlie  Atlantic  wag 
dwindling  into  a  mere  strait  within  the  British  Empire ;  bat 
beyond  it  to  the  westward  la3'a  reach  of  waters  where  the 
British  flag  was  almost  unknown.  I'Le  vast  ocean  which 
parts  Asia  from  America  had  been  discovered  by  a  Hpaniard 
and  first  traversed  by  a  Portuguese;  as  early  indeed  as 
Uie  sixteenth  century  Spanish  settlements  wjiread  along  its 
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Chap.  I.  eastern  shore  ami  a  Spanish  galleon  crossed  it  year  by 
En^ind  y^^'  f™""  Acapiilco  to  llie  Philippines.  But  no  eflbrt  was 
£»^  made  by  Spaiu  to  explore  the  lands  that  broke  its  wide 
-~  expanse ;  and  though  Uiitch  voyagers,  coming  from  the 
eastward,  penetrated  its  waters  and  first  noted  the  mighty 
continent  that  bore  from  that  liour  the  name  of  New 
Holland,  no  colonists  followed  in  the  track  of  Tasman  or 
Van  Diemen.  It  was  not  till  another  century  had  gone 
by  indeed  that  Europe  again  turned  her  eyes  to  the  Pacific, 
Hut  in  the  very  year  which  followed  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in 
1764,  two  English  ships  were  sent  on  a  cruise  of  discovery 
to  tlie  Straits  of  Magellan. 

"  Nothing,"  ran  the  instructions  of  their  commander, 
Commodore  Eyrou,  "nothing  can  redound  moi-e  to  the 
honour  of  this  nation  aa  a  maritime  power,  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  advancement 
of  tlie  trade  and  navigation  thereof,  than  to  make  dis- 
coveries of  countries  hitherto  unknown."  Byron  himself 
hardly  sailed  beyond  Capo  Horn ;  but  three  years  later 
a  second  English  seaman,  Captain  Wallis,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  central  island  of  the  Pacific  and  in  skirting 
the  coral-reefs  of  Tahiti,  and  in  1768  a  more  famous 
mariner  traversed  the  great  ocean  from  end  to  end.  At 
first  a  mere  ship-boy  on  a  Whitby  collier,  Jamea  Cook 
had  risen  to  be  an  officer  in  the  royal  navy,  and  had 
piloted  the  boats  in  which  Wolfe  mounted  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  heights  of  Abraham.  On  the  return  of  Wallis  he 
was  sent  in  a  small  vessel  witli  a  crew  of  some  eighty 
men  and  a  few  naturalists  to  obseive  the  transit  of  Venus 
at  Tahiti,  and  to  explore  the  seas  that  stretched  beyond  it 
After  a  long  stay  at  Tahiti  Cook  sailed  past  the  Society 
Isles  into  the  heart  of  the  Pacific  and  reached  at  tha 
further  limits  of  that  ocean  the  two  islanda,  aa  large  as 
his  own  Britain,  which  make  up  New  Zealand.  Steering 
northward  from  New  Zealand  over  a  thousand  miles  of 
sea  he  touched  at  last  the  coast  of  the  great  "  Southern 
Land "  or  Australia,   on  whose  eastern  shore,  from  some 
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fancied  likeness  to  the  district  at  liome  on  wliich  }ie  had 
gazed  as  he  sut  sail,  he  gave  the  name  of  New  South 
Wales.  In  two  later  voyages  Cook  traversed  the  same 
waters,  and  discovered  fresh  island  groups  in  their  wide 
expanse.  But  his  work  was  more  than  a  work  of  mere 
discovery.  Wherever  he  touched,  in  New  Zealnnd,  in 
Australia,  he  claimed  the  soil  for  tlie  English  Crown.  The 
records  whicli  he  published  of  Lis  travels  not  only  woke 
the  interest  of  Englishmen  iti  these  far-off  islands,  in  their 
mighty  reaches  of  duep  blue  waters,  wliere  lands  as  big  aa 
liritaia  die  into  mere  specks  on  the  huge  e.xpaiise,  in  the 
coral-reefs,  the  jialms,  the  bread-fruit  of  Tahiti,  the  tattooed 
warriors  of  New  Zealand,  the  gum-trees  and  kangaroos 
of  tlio  Southern  Continent,  but  they  familiarized  them 
more  and  more  with  the  sense  of  possession,  with  the 
notion  that  this  stiauge  world  of  wonders  was  their  own, 
and  that  a  new  earth  was  open  in  the  Pacific  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Enghsh  race. 

Cook  in  fact  pointed  out  tlie  fitness  of  New  Holland 
for  English  settlement ;  and  projects  of  its  occupation,  and 
of  the  colonization  of  the  Pacific  islands  by  English  emi- 
grants, became  from  that  moment,  in  however  vague  and 
imperfect  a  fashion,  the  policy  of  the  English 
Statesmen  and  people  alike  indeed  felt  the  change  in  their 
country's  attitude.  Great  as  Britaiu  seemed  to  Buike, 
it  was  now  in  itself  ■'  but  jmrt  of  a  great  empire,  extended 
by  our  virtue  and  our  fortune  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the 
east  and  the  west,"  Its  parliament  no  longer  looked  on 
itself  as  the  local  legislature  of  I^ngland  and  Scotland ;  it 
claimed,  in  the  words  of  the  same  great  political  thinker, 
"  an  imperial  character,  in  whidi  ns  from  the  throne  of 
heaven  she  &u[>ei'intend3  all  the  several  iuferior  legislatures, 
and  guides  and  controls  them  all,  without  auniliilating 
any,"  Its  people,  steeped  in  the  commercial  ideas  of  the 
lime,  saw  in  the  growth  of  such  a  dominion,  the  monopoly  of 
whose  tnule  was  reserved  to  the  mother-country,  a  source 
of  boundless  weidtli.     The  trade  with  America  alone  was, 
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in  1772,  within  less  than  half  a  million  of  being  equal  to 
what  England  carried  on  with  the  whole  world  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  So  rapid  had  been  its  growth 
that  since  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had 
risen  from  a  value  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  one 
of  six  millions,  and  whereas  the  colonial  trade  then  formed 
but  a  tweKth  part  of  English  commerce,  it  had  now 
mounted  to  a  third.  To  guard  and  preserve  so  vast  and 
lucrative  a  dominion,  to  vindicate  its  integrity  alike 
against  outer  foes  and  inner  disaffection,  to  strengthen  its 
unity  by  drawing  closer  the  bonds,  whether  commerdal 
or  administrative,  which  linked  its  various  parts  to  the 
mother-country,  became  from  this  moment  not  only  the 
aim  of  British  statesmen,  but  the  resolve  of  the  British 
people. 

And  at  this  moment  there  were  grave  reasons  why 
this  resolve  should  take  an  active  form.  Strong  as  the 
attachment  of  the  Americans  to  Britain  seemed  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  keen  lookers-on  like  the  French  minister, 
the  Due  de  Choiseul,  saw  in  the  very  completeness  of  Pitt's 
triumph  a  danger  to  their  future  union.  The  presence 
of  the  French  in  Canada,  their  designs  in  the  west,  had 
thrown  America  for  protection  on  the  mother-country.  But 
with  the  conquest  of  Canada  all  need  of  protection  was 
removed.  The  attitude  of  England  towards  its  distant 
dependency  became  one  of  simple  possession;  and  the 
differences  of  temper,  the  commercial  and  administrative 
disputes,  which  had  long  existed  as  elements  of  sever- 
ance, but  had  been  thrown  into  the  background  till  now  by 
the  higher  need  for  union,  started  into  a  new  prominence. 
Bay  by  day  indeed  the  American  colonies  found  it 
harder  to  submit  to  the  meddling  of  the  mother-country 
with  their  self-government  and  their  trade.  A  conscious- 
ness of  their  destinies  was  stealing  in  upon  thoughtful 
men,  and  spread  from  them  to  the  masses  around  them. 
At  this  very  moment  the  quick  growth  of  population  in 
America  moved  John  Adams,  then  a  village  schoolmaster 
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of  Massftchusetts,  to  lofty  forelwdings  of  the  future  of  Chap.  L 
the  great  people  over  wlioiii  lie  was  to  be  called  to  rule. 
"  Our  people  in  anotlier  century,"  lie  wrote,  "  will  bo 
more  numerous  than  England  itself.  All  Europe  will 
not  be  able  to  subdue  ua.  The  only  way  to  keep  us  from 
aetfing  up  for  ourselves  is  to  disunite  us."  Tlie  sense  that 
such  an  independence  was  drawing  nearer  spread  even  to 
Europe.  "Fools,"  said  a  descendant  of  William  Penn, 
"are  always  telling  tlieir  fears  that  the  colonies  will  set 
up  for  themselves,"  Philosophers  however  were  pretty 
much  of  the  same  mind  on  this  subject  with  the  fools. 
"Colonies  are  like  fruits,"  wrote  the  foreseeing  Turgot, 
"  which  cling  to  the  tree  only  till  they  ripen.  As  soon  as 
America  can  take  care  of  itself  it  will  do  what  Cartilage 
did."  But  from  the  thought  of  separation  almost  every 
American  turned  as  yet  with  horror.  The  Colonists  still 
looked  to  England  as  their  home.  They  prided  them- 
selves on  their  loyally;  and  they  regarded  the  diffi- 
culties which  hindered  complete  sympathy  between  the 
settlements  and  the  mother-country  as  obstacles  which 
time  and  good  sense  could  remove.  England  on  the  other 
hand  looked  on  America  as  her  noblest  possession.  It 
was  the  wealth,  the  growth  of  this  dependency  which 
more  than  all  the  victories  of  her  arms  was  lifting  her 
to  a  new  greatness  among  the  nations.  It  was  the  trade 
with  it  which  had  doubled  English  commerce  in  half 
a  centtiiy.  Of  the  right  of  the  mother-country  to  monO' 
poHze  this  trade,  to  deal  with  this  great  people  as  its 
own  possession,  no  Englishman  had  a  doubt.  England, 
it  was  held,  had  planted  every  colony.  It  was  to  England 
that  the  Colonists  owed  nut  their  blood  only,  but  the  free 
institutions  under  which  tbey  had  grown  to  greatness. 
English  arms  had  rescued  them  from  the  Indians,  and 
broken  the  iron  barrier  with  which  France  was  holding 
them  back  from  the  West.  In  the  war  which  was  drawing 
to  a  close  England  had  poured  out  her  blood  and  gold 
without  stint  in  her  children's  cause.     Of  the  debt  which 
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was  mounting  to  a  height  unknown  before  no  small  part 
was  dill!  to  Iier  struggle  on  behalf  of  America.  And  with 
this  sense  of  obligation  mingled  a  sense  of  ingrntitude. 
It  was  generally  held  that  the  wealthy  Colonists  should 
do  something  to  lighten  the  load  of  this  debt  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  mother-country.  But  it  was  knowu  that 
all  proposals  for  American  taxation  would  be  bitterly 
resisted.  The  monopoly  of  American  trade  was  looked  on 
as  a  part  of  an  Englishman's  hirthiight.  Yet  the  Colonists 
not  only  murmured  at  this  monopoly  but  evaded  it  in 
great  part  by  a  wide  system  of  smuggling.  And  behind 
all  these  grievances  lay  an  uneasy  sense  of  dread  at  the 
democratic  form  which  the  government  and  society  of  the 
colonies  had  taken.  The  governors  sent  from  England 
wrote  back  words  of  honest  surprise  and  terror  at  the 
•■  levelling  principles  "  of  the  men  about  them.  To  states- 
men at  home  the  temper  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  their 
protests,  their  bickerings  with  the  govevnora  and  with  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  constant  refusal  of  supplies  when  their 
remonstrances  were  set  aside,  seemed  all  but  republican. 

To  check  this  republican  spirit,  to  crush  all  dreams  of 
severance,  and  to  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  British 
Empire  by  dmwing  closer  the  fiscal  and  administrative 
bonds  wluch  linked  the  colonies  to  the  mother-country, 
was  one  of  the  chief  aims  with  which  George  the  Third 
mounted  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  grandfatlier  George 
the  Second,  in  1760.  But  it  was  far  from  being  his  only  aim. 
For  the  first  and  last  time  since  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  England  saw  a  King  who  was  resolved  to  play 
n  part  in  English  politics ;  and  the  part  which  George 
succeeded  in  playing  M-as  undoubtedly  a  memorable  one. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  he  managed  to  re- 
duce government  to  a  shadow,  and  to  turn  the  loyalty  of 
his  subjects  at  home  into  disaffection.  Before  twenty  years 
were  over  he  had  forced  the  American  colonies  into 
revolt  and  independence,  and  brought  England  to  what 
than  seemed  the  brink  of  ruin.     Work  such  as  tiiis  has 
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somelimea  heon  done  by  very  great  men,  ami  often  by  CHAr.  I. 
very  wickeil  and  profligate  men ;  but  George  was  neither 
profligate  nor  great  He  bad  a  smaller  mind  thau  any 
English  king  before  him  save  Jumes  the  Second.  He  \va3 
wretchedly  educated,  and  his  natural  powers  were  of  the 
meanest  sort.  Nor  liad  he  the  capacity  for  using  greater 
minds  than  lus  own  by  which  some  sovereigns  have  con- 
cealed their  natural  littleness.  On  the  contrary,  his  only 
feeling  towards  great  men  was  one  of  jealousy  and  hate. 
He  longed  for  the  time  when  "'  decrepitude  or  death '' 
might  put  an  end  to  Pitt ;  and  even  when  death  had  freed 
him  from  "  this  trumpet  of  sedition,"  he  denounced  the 
proposal  for  a  public  monument  to  the  great  statesman  as 
"anoflensive  measure  to  me  personally."  But  dull  and 
petty  as  his  temper  was,  he  was  clear  as  to  his  purpose  and 
obstinate  iu  the  pursuit  of  it.  And  his  purpose  was  to 
rule.  "  George,"  his  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  had 
continually  repeated  to  bini  in  youth,  "  George,  be  king." 
He  called  liimself  always  "  a  Whig  of  the  Revolution," 
and  he  had  no  wish  to  undo  the  work  which  he  believed 
the  Kevolution  to  have  done.  But  he  looked  on  the  sub- 
jection of  his  two  predecessors  to  the  will  of  their 
ministers  as  no  real  part  of  the  work  of  the  Revolution, 
but  as  a  usurpation  of  that  authority  which  the  Revolution 
had  left  to  the  crown.  And  to  this  usurpation  he  was 
determined  not  to  submit.  His  resolve  was  to  govern,  not 
to  govern  against  law,  but  simply  to  govern,  to  be  freed 
from  the  dictation  of  parties  and  ministers,  and  to  be  in 
effect  the  first  minister  of  the  State. 

How  utterly  incompatible  such  a  dream  was  with  the 
Parliamentary  constitution  of  the  country  as  it  had  re- 
ceived its  final  form  from  Sunderland  it  is  easy  to  see; 
and  the  effort  of  the  young  king  to  realize  it  plunged 
England  at  once  into  a  chaos  of  political  and  social  dis- 
oi'der  which  makes  the  first  years  of  his  reign  the  most 
painful  and  humiliating  period  in  our  history.  It  is  with 
an  angrv  disgust  that  we  pass  fmm  the  triumphs  of  the 
Vol.  IV.— li 
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Seven  Years'  War  to  the  miserable  strife  of  Whiij  factions 
with  one  another  or  of  the  whole  Whig  party  with  the 
King.  But  wearisome  as  the  story  is,  it  is  hardly  less 
important  than  that  of  the  rise  of  England  into  a  world- 
power.  In  the  strife  of  these  wretched  years  began  a 
political  revolution  which  is  still  far  from  having  reached 
its  close.  Side  by  side  with  the  gradual  developement  of 
the  English  Empire  and  of  the  English  race  has  gone  on, 
through  the  century  that  has  passed  since  the  close  of  the 
Seven  Years*  War,  the  transfer  of  power  within  England 
itself  from  a  governing  class  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  If 
the  effort  of  George  failed  to  restore  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  it  broke  the  power  which  impeded  the  advance  of 
the  people  itself  to  political  supremacy.  Whilst  labouring 
to  convert  the  aristocratic  monarchy  of  which  he  found 
himself  the  head  into  a  personal  sovereignty,  the  irony 
of  fate  doomed  him  to  take  the  first  step  in  an  organic 
change  which  has  converted  that  aristocratic  monarchy 
into  a  democratic  republic,  ruled  under  monarchical  forms. 
To  realize  however  the  true  character  of  the  King's 
attempt  we  must  recall  for  a  moment  the  issue  of  the 
Eevolution  on  which  he  claimed  to  take  his  stand.  It 
had  no  doubt  given  personal  and  religious  liberty  to  Eng- 
land at  large.  But  its  political  benefits  seemed  as  yet  to 
be  less  equally  shared.  The  Parliament  indeed  had  be- 
come supreme,  and  in  theory  the  Parliament  was  a 
representative  of  the  whole  English  people.  But  in 
actual  fact  the  bulk  of  the  English  people  found  itself 
powerless  to  control  the  course  of  English  government. 
We  have  seen  how  at  the  very  moment  of  its  triumph 
opinion  had  been  paralyzed  by  the  results  of  the  Kevo- 
lution.  The  sentiment  of  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  re- 
mained Tory,  but  the  existence  of  a  Stuart  Pretender  forced 
on  them  a  system  of  government  which  was  practically 
Whig.  Under  William  and  Anne  they  had  tried  to  re- 
concile Toryism  with  the  Eevolution;  but  this  effort 
ended    with    the    accession  of    the   House   of  Hanover, 


and  the  bulk  of  tlie  landed  classes  and  the  clei^y  with- 
drew in  a  sulky  despair  from  all  permanent  contact 
with  politics.  Their  hatred  of  the  system  to  which  they 
bowed  showed  itself  in  the  violence  of  their  occasion.il 
outbreaks,  in  riots  over  the  Excise  Bill,  in  cries  for  n 
Spanish  war,  in  the  frenzy  against  Walpolc.  Whenever  it 
roused  itself,  the  national  will  showed  its  old  power  to 
destitiy;  but  it  remained  impotent  to  create  any  new  system 
ofailniinistrative  action.  It  could  aid  one  clique  of  Whigs 
to  destroy  another  clique  of  Whi<^,  but  it  could  do  nothing 
to  interrupt  the  general  course  of  Whig  administration. 
Walpole  and  I'elham  were  alike  the  representatives  of  a 
minority  of  ttie  nation ;  but  the  minority  which  they  re- 
presented knew  its  mind  and  how  to  carry  out  ils  mind, 
while  the  majority  of  tlie  people  remained  helpless  and 
distracted  between  their  hatred  of  the  House  of  Hanuver 
and  their  dread  of  the  consequences  which  would  follow 
on  a  return  of  the  Stuarta 

The  results  of  such  a  divorce  between  the  government 
antl  that  general  mass  of  national  sentiment  on  wliich  ' 
a  government  can  alone  safely  ground  itself  at  once  made 
themselves  felt  Robbed  as  it  was  of  all  practical  power, 
and  thus  stripped  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility  wliich 
the  consciousness  of  power  carries  with  it,  among  the 
mass  of  Englishmen  public  opinion  became  ignorant  and 
indifferent  to  the  general  progress  of  the  age,  but  at  the 
same  time  violent  and  mutinous,  hostile  to  Government 
because  it  was  Government,  disloyal  to  the  Crown,  averse 
from  Parliament.  For  the  first  and  last  time  in  our  history 
I'arliameut  was  unpopular,  and  its  opponents  secure  of 
popularity.  But  the  results  on  the  governing  class  were 
even  more  fatal  to  any  right  conduct  of  public  affaii-s. 
Not  only  had  the  mass  of  national  sentiment  been  so 
utterly  estranged  from  Parliament  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Tories  that  the  people  had  lost  all  trust  in  it  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  wiil,  but  the  Parliament  did  not  pretend  to 
express  it.     It  was  conscious  that  for  half  a  century  it  had 
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not  been  really  a  representative  of  the  nation,  that  it  had 
represented  a  minority,  wiser  no  doubt  than  their  fellow 
countr3'men,  but  still  a  minority  of  Englishmen.  At  the 
same  time  it  saw,  and  saw  with  a  just  pride,  that  its  policy 
had  as  a  whole  been  for  the  nation's  good,  that  it  had 
given  political  and  religious  freedom  to  the  people  in  the 
very  teeth  of  their  political  and  religious  bigotry,  that  in 
spite  of  their  narrow  insularism  it  had  made  Britain  the 
greatest  of  European  powers.  The  sense  of  both  these 
aspects  of  Parliament  had  simk  in  fact  so  deeply  into  the 
mind  of  the  Whigs  as  to  become  a  theory  of  Parliamentary 
government  They  were  never  weary  of  expressing  their 
contempt  for  public  opinion.  They  shrank  with  instinctive 
dislike  from  Pitt's  appeals  to  national  feeling,  and  from  the 
popularity  which  rewarded  them.  They  denied  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Commons  sate  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  they  shrank  with  actual  panic  from  the  thought  of  any 
change  which  could  render  them  representatives.  To  a 
Whig  such  a  change  meant  the  overthrow  of  the  work  done 
in  1688,  the  coercion  of  the  minority  of  sound  political 
thinkers  by  the  mass  of  opinion,  so  brutal  and  unintel- 
ligent, so  bigoted  in  its  views  both  of  Church  and  State, 
which  had  been  content  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  Ilevo- 
lution  while  vilifying  and  opposing  its  principles. 

And  yet,  if  representation  was  to  be  more  than  a  name, 
the  very  relation  of  Parliament  to  the  constituencies 
made  some  change  in  its  composition  a  necessity.  That 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  called  for  by  the  natural  shiftings  of  popidation 
and  wealth  which  had  gone  on  since  the  days  of  Edward 
the  First  had  been  recognized  as  early  as  the  Civil  Wars. 
But  the  reforms  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  cancelled  at 
the  Eestoration  ;  and  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second 
to  that  of  George  the  Third  not  a  single  effort  had  been 
made  to  meet  the  growing  abuses  of  our  parliamentary 
system.  Great  towns  like  Manchester  or  Birmingham 
remained  without  a  member,  while  members  still  sat  for 


boroughs  wliicli,  Hke  Old  Sarum,  had  actually  vanished 
from  the  face  of  the  eartk  The  tfTort  of  the  Tudor  sove- 
reigns to  establish  a  Court  party  in  the  House  by  a  profuse 
creation  of  boroughs,  most  of  which  were  mere  villages 
then  in  the  liauds  of  the  Crown,  had  ended  in  the  appro- 
priation of  these  seats  by  the  neighbouring  landowners, 
who  bought  and  sold  them  as  they  bought  and  sold  their 
own  estates.  Kven  in  towns  which  had  a  real  claim  to 
representation  the  naiTowing  of  municipal  privileges  ever 
since  the  fourteenth  century  to  a  email  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  in  many  cases  the  restriction  of  electoral  rights 
to  the  members  of  the  governing  corporation,  rendered 
their  representation  a  mere  name.  The  choice  of  such 
places  hung  simply  ou  the  purse  or  influence  of  politicians. 
8ome  were  "  the  King's  boroughs,"  others  obediently  re- 
turned nominees  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  others  ^vere 
"  close  boroughs  "  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  like  the  Duke 
of  Xewcastle,  who  at  one  time  returned  a  third  of  all  the 
borough  members  in  the  House.  The  counties  and  the 
great  commercial  towns  could  alone  be  said  to  e-wrcise 
any  real  right  of  suffrage,  though  tlie  enormous  expense  of 
contesting  such  constituencies  practically  left  their  repre- 
sentation in  the  hands  of  the  great  local  famihes.  But 
even  in  the  counties  the  suffrage  was  ridiculously  limited 
and  unequal.  Out  of  a  population  of  eight  millions  of 
English  jieople,  only  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  were 
electors  at  all. 

"  The  value,  spirit,  and  essence  of  a  House  of  Commons," 
said  Burke,  in  noble  words,  "  consists  in  its  being  the  ex- 
press image  of  the  feelings  of  the  nation."  But  how  far 
such  a  House  as  that  which  now  existed  was  from  really 
representing  English  opinion  we  see  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  height  of  his  popularity  Pitt  himself  could  hanlly  find 
a  seatiu  it.  Purchase  was  becoming  more  and 
means  of  entering  Parliament ;  and  seats  were  bought  and 
sold  in  the  open  market  at  a  price  which  rose  to  four 
thousand  pounds.     "We  can  hai-dly  wonder  that  a  reformer 
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could'allege  without  a  chance  of  denial, "  This  House  is  not 
a  representative  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  the 
representative  of  nominal  boroughs,  of  ruined  and  exter- 
minated towns,  of  noble  families,  of  wealthy  individuals, 
of  foreign  potentates."  The  meanest  motives  naturally 
told  on  a  body  returned  by  such  constituencies,  cut  off 
from  the  influence  of  public  opinion  by  the  secrecy  o 
Parliamentary  proceedings,  and  yet  invested  with  almost 
boundless  authority.  Walpole  and  Newcastle  had  in 
fact  made  bribery  and  borough-jobbing  the  base  of  their 
power.  But  bribery  and  borough-jobbing  w^ere  every  day 
becoming  more  offensive  to  the  nation  at  large.  A  new 
moral  consciousness,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  movement  of 
the  Wesleys,  was  diffusing  itself  through  England ;  and 
behind  this  moral  consciousness  came  a  general  advance 
in  the  national  intelligence,  which  could  not  fail  to  tell 
vigorously  on  politics. 

Ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  an  intellectual 
revolution  had  been  silently  going  on  in  the  people  at  large. 
The  close  of  the  seventeeenth  century  was  marked  by  a 
sudden  extension  of  the  world  of  readers.  The  develope- 
ment  of  men's  minds  under  the  political  and  social  changes 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  and  the 
advance  in  culture  and  refinement  which  accompanies  an 
increase  of  wealth,  were  quickening  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  people  at  large ;  and  the  wider  demand  for  books  to 
read  that  came  of  this  quickening  gave  a  new  extension  and 
>'igour  to  their  sale.  Addison  tells  us  liow  large  and  rapid 
was  the  sale  of  his  "Spectator;"  and  the  sale  of  Sliak- 
spcre's  works  shows  the  amazing  effect  of  the  new  passion 
fur  literature  on  the  diffusion  of  our  older  autliors.  Four 
is^es  of  his  plays  in  folio,  none  of  them  probably  exceeding 
five  himdred  copies,  had  sufficed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  through  the  eighteenth  ten  edi- 
tions at  least  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession  ;  and 
before  the  century  was  over  as  many  as  thirty  thousand 
copies  of  Shakspere  were  dispersed  throughout  England. 
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liepriuts  of  older  woilca  however  were  far  from  being 
ihe  only  need  of  English  readers.  The  new  demand  creat-ed 
ail  oi«an  for  its  supply  in  the  publislier,  and  through 
the  publisher  literature  became  a  profession  liy  which 
men  mi^ht  win  their  bread.  That  such  a  change  was  a 
healthy  one.  time  was  to  show.  But  in  epite  of  such  iu- 
stances  as  Drj-deii,  at  the  moment  of  the  change  its  main 
result  seemed  the  degradntion  of  letters.  Tlie  intellectual 
demand  for  the  moment  outran  the  intellectual  supply. 
The  reader  called  for  the  writer ;  but  the  temper  of  the 
time,  the  diversion  of  its  mental  energy  to  industrial 
pursuits,  the  influences  which  tended  to  lower  its  poetic 
and  imagiuative  aspirations,  were  not  such  as  to  bring 
great  writers  rapidly  to  the  front.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  new  opening  which  letters  afforded  for  a  livelihood  was 
such  as  to  tempt  every  scrihblur  who  could  handle  a  peu ; 
and  authors  of  this  sort  were  soon  set  to  hnck-woik  by  the 
Curies  and  the  Tonsous  who  looked  on  hook-making  as  a 
mere  business.  The  result  was  a  mob  of  authors  in 
garrets,  of  illiterate  drudges  as-poor  as  they  were  thrift- 
leaa  and  debauched,  selling  their  pen  to  any  buyer,  hawk- 
ing their  flatteries  and  their  libels  from  door  to  door, 
fawning  on  tlie  patron  and  the  publisher  for  very  brtad, 
tagging  rimes  which  they  called  poetry,  or  abuse  which 
they  called  criticism,  vamping  up  compilations  and 
abridgements  under  the  guise  of  history,  or  filling  the 
journals  with  empty  rhetoric  in  the  name  of  politics. 

It  was  on  such  a  literary  chaos  as  this  that  the  one  great 
poet  of  tlie  time  poured  scorn  in  his  "  Dunciad."  Pope  was 
a  child  of  tlie  Revolution ;  for  he  was  bom  in  1G88,  and  he 
died  at  the  moment  when  the  spirit  of  his  age  was  passing 
into  larger  and  grander  forms  in  1744.  But  from  all  active 
contact  with  the  world  of  his  day  he  stood  utterly  apart. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Catholic  hnen-dmper,  who  had  with- 
drawn from  bis  business  in  Lombard  Street  to  a  retirement 
on  the  skirts  of  Windsor  Forest ;  and  thi;re  amidst  the 
stormy  years  which  followed  William's  accesBiou  the  boy 
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grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  poetry,  buried  in  the  study  of 
the  older  English  singers,  stealing  to  London  for  a  peep 
at  Dryden  in  his  arm-chair  at  Wills's,  himself  already  lisping 
in  numbers,  and  busy  with  an  epic  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
Pope's  latter  years  were  as  secluded  as  his  youth.  His 
life,  as  Johnson  says,  was  "  a  long  disease  ;'*  his  puny  frame, 
his  crooked  figure,  the  feebleness  of  his  health,  his  keen 
sensitiveness  to  pain,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  cut  him  off* 
from  the  larger  world  of  men,  and  doomed  him  to  the  faults 
of  a  morbid  temperament.  To  the  last  he  remained  vain, 
selfish,  affected  ;  he  loved  small  intrigues  and  petty  lying ; 
he  w^  incredibly  jealous  and  touchy;  he  dwelt  on  the 
fouler  aspect  of  things  with  an  unhealthy  pruriency ;  he 
stung  right  and  left  with  a  malignant  venom.  But  nobler 
qualities  rose  out  of  this  morbid  undergrowth  of  faults. 
If  Pope  was  quickly  moved  to  anger,  he  was  as  quickly 
moved  to  tears ;  though  every  literary  gnat  could  sting  him 
to  passion,  he  could  never  read  the  lament  of  Priam  over 
Hector  without  weeping.  His  sympathies  lay  indeed  wdthin 
a  narrow  range,  but  within  that  range  they  were  vivid  and 
intense ;  he  clung  passionately  to  the  few  he  loved ;  he 
took  their  cause  for  his  own;  he  flung  himself  almost 
blindly  into  their  enthusiasms  and  their  hates.  But  loyal 
as  he  was  to  his  friends,  he  was  yet  more  loyal  to  his  vei*se. 
His  vanity  never  led  him  to  literary  self-sufficiency ;  no 
artist  ever  showed  a  truer  lowliness  before  the  ideal  of  his 
art ;  no  poet  ever  corrected  so  much,  or  so  invariably  bet- 
tered his  work  by  each  correction.  One  of  his  finest  cha- 
racteristics, indeed,  was  his  high  sense  of  literary  dignity. 
From  the  first  he  carried  on  the  work  of  Dryden  by  claim- 
ing a  worth  and  independence  for  literature ;  and  he  broke 
with  disdain  through  the  traditions  of  patronage  which 
had  degraded  men  of  letters  into  hangers-on  of  the  great. 

With  aims  and  conceptions  such  as  these.  Pope  looked 
bitterly  out  on  the  phase  of  transition  through  which 
English  letters  were  passing.  As  yet  his  poetic  works  had 
shown  little  of  the  keen  and  ardent  temper  that  lay  within 
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liim.  The  promise  of  hia  spring  was  not  tlint  of  a  siilimt 
but  of  the  brightest  and  most  genial  of  verse  writers.  When 
after  some  fanciful  preludes  his  genius  found  full  utterance 
in  1712,  it  was  in  the  "  liape  of  the  Lock ; "  and  the  "  Riipc 
of  the  Lock  "  was  a  poetic  counterpart  of  the  work  of  the 
Essayists.  If  we  miss  in  it  the  personal  and  intimate  charm 
of  Addison,  or  the  freshness  and  pathos  of  Steele,  it  passes 
far  beyond  the  work  of  both  in  the  brilhancy  of  its  wit,  in 
the  lightness  and  buoyancy  of  its  tone,  in  its  atmosphere 
of  fancy,  its  glancing  colour,  its  exquisite  verse,  its  irresis- 
tible gaiety.  The  poem  remains  Pope's  master-piece ;  it  is 
impossible  to  read  it  without  feeling  that  his  mastery  lay 
.  in  social  and  fanciful  verse,  and  that  he  missed  his  poetic 
path  when  he  laid  down  the  humourist  for  the  philosopher 
and  the  critic.  But  the  state  of  letters  presented  au  irre- 
aistible  temptation  to  criticism.  All  Pope's  nobler  feelings 
of  loyally  to  his  art  revolted  from  the  degradatlou  of  letters 
which  he  saw  about  him :  and  after  an  interval  of  hack- 
work in  a  translation  of  Homer  he  revealed  his  terrihle 
power  of  sarcasm  in  his  poem  of  the  "  Dunciad."  The  poem 
is  disfigured  by  mere  outbursts  of  personal  spleen,  and  in  its 
later  form  by  attacks  on  men  M'ljose  last  fault  was  dulness. 
But  in  the  main  the  "  Dunciad  "  was  a  noble  vindication  of 
literature  from  the  herd  of  dullards  and  dunces  that  had 
usurped  its  uame.a  protest  against  theclaims  of  the  journalist 
or  pamphleteer,  of  the  compiler  of  facts  and  dates,  or  tho 
grubber  among  archives,  to  the  rank  of  men  of  letters. 

That  there  was  work  and  useful  work  for  such  men  to 
do.  Pope  would  nnt  have  denied.  It  was  whtn  their  pre- 
tensions threatened  the  very  existence  of  literature  as  an 
art,  when  the  sense  that  the  writer's  work  was  the  work  of 
an  artist,  and  like  an  artist's  work  must  show  laigeness 
of  design,  and  grace  of  form,  and  fitness  of  phrase,  was 
either  denied  or  foi^otten,  it  was  when  every  rimer  was 
claiming  to  be  a  poet,  every  fault-tinder  a  critic,  everj* 
chronicler  an  liistorian,  that  Pope  struck  at  the  herd  of 
book-makers  and  swept  them  from  the  path   of  letters. 
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Chap.  I,  Such  a  protest  is  as  true  now,  and  perhaps  as  much 
needed  now,  as  it  was  true  and  needed  then.  But  it 
had  hai'dly  been  uttered  when  the  chaos  settled  itself,  and 
the  intellectual  impulse  which  had  as  yet  been  felt  mainly 
in  the  demand  for  literature  showed  itself  in  its  supply. 
Even  before  the  "  Dunciad "  was  completed  a  great 
school  of  novelists  w^as  rising  into  fame;  and  the  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Pope  in  1744  and 
that  of  George  the  Second  in  1760  were  filled  with  the 
master-pieces  of  Richardson,  Smollett,  and  Fielding, 
Their  appearance  was  but  a  prelude  of  a  great  literary 
revival  which  marked  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  the  instant  popularity  of  "Clarissa"  and 
"  Tom  Jones  "  showed  the  work  of  intellectual  preparation 
which  had  been  going  on  through  Walpole*s  days  in  the 
people  at  large ;  and  it  was  inevitable  that  such  a  quick- 
ening of  intelligence  should  tell  on  English  politics.  The 
very  vulgarization  of  letters  indeed,  the  broadsheets  and 
pamphlets  and  catch-penny  magazines  of  Grub-street,  were 
doing  for  the  mass  of  the  people  a  work  which  greater 
writers  could  hardly  liave  done.  Above  all  the  rapid 
extension  of  journalism  had  begun  to  give  opinion  a  new 
information  and  consistency.  In  spite  of  the  removal  of 
the  censorship  after  the  Eevolution  the  press  had  been 
slow  to  attain  any  political  influence.  Under  the  first  two 
Georges  its  progi'css  had  been  hindered  by  the  absence  of 
great  topics  for  discussion,  the  worthlessness  of  the  writers, 
and  above  all  the  lethargy  of  the  time.  But  at  the  moment 
of  George  the  Third's  accession  the  impulse  which  Pitt 
had  given  to  tlio  national  spirit,  and  the  rise  of  a  keener 
interest  in  politics,  was  fast  raising  the  press  into  an  intel- 
lectual and  political  power.  Not  only  was  the  number 
of  London  newpapera  fast  increasing,  but  journals  were 
being  established  in  almost  every  considerable  town. 

With  impulses  such  as  these  telling  every  day  on  it 
more  powerfully,  roused  as  it  was  too  into  action  by  the 
larger  policy  of  Pitt,  and  emboldened  at  once  by  the  sense 
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of  growing  wealth  and  of  niUitary  triumpli,  it  is  clear  that  chap.  I. 
the  nation  must  soon  have  passed  from  its  old  iuiiction  to 
cUim  its  pait  iu  tie  direction  of  public  affiiirs.  The  very 
position  of  Pitt,  forced  as  he  had  been  into  office  by  the 
sheer  force  of  ophiion  in  tlie  teelJi  of  party  obstacles, 
showed  the  rise  of  a  new  energy  in  the  mass  of  the  people. 
It  showed  that  a  king  who  enlisted  the  national  senliiiLcnt 
on  his  side  would  have  little  trouble  in  dealing  with  tho 
Whigs.  George  iiideeJ  had  no  thought  of  such  a  policy. 
His  aim  was  not  to  control  the  Parliament  by  the  force  of 
national  opinion,  but  simply  to  win  over  the  Parliament 
to  his  side,  and  through  it  to  go\em  the  nation  with 
as  litUe  regard  to  its  opinion  as  of  old.  But  whether 
lio  would  or  no,  the  drift  of  opinion  aided  him.  Though 
the  policy  of  Walpole  Lad  mined  Jncobitisni,  it  long 
remained  unconscious  of  its  ruin.  But  when  a  Jacobite 
prince  stood  in  the  heart  of  tho  realm,  and  not  a  Jacobite 
answered  his  call,  the  epell  of  Jacobitism  ^vas  broken ; 
and  the  later  degradation  of  Charles  Edwai-d'a  life  wore 
finally  away  the  tliin  coaling  of  disloyalty  which  clung 
to  the  clergy  and  the  squires.  They  were  ready  again 
to  take  part  in  politics,  and  iu  the  accession  of  a  king 
who  unlike  his  two  predecessors  was  no  stranger  but  an 
Knglishman,  uho  had  Wen  bom  in  England  and  spoke 
English,  they  found  the  opportunity  tliey  desired.  From 
the  opening  of  the  reign  Tories  gradually  appeared  again 
at  court. 

It  was  only  slowly  indeed  that  the  party  as  a.  whole 
swung  round  to  a  steady  support  of  the  Government;  A'l'njV 
and  in  the  nation  at  large  the  old  Toryism  was  still  for  J***!^ 
fionie  years  to  sliow  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Crown. 
But  from  the  tirst  the  Tory  nobles  and  gentry  came  iu 
one  by  one ;  and  their  action  told  at  once  on  the  com- 
plexion of  Knglish  politics.  Their  withdrawal  from  public 
all'airs  hiul  left  them  untoucheil  by  the  pi-ogress  of  poli- 
tical ideas  wnce  the  Hevolution  of  1088,  and  when  they 
returned  to  political  life  it  was  to  invest  the  new  sovereign 
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with  all  the  reverence  which  they  had  bestowed  on  the 
Stuarts.  In  this  return  of  the  Tories  therefore  a  "  King  s 
party  "  was  ready  made  to  his  hand ;  but  George  was  able 
to  strengthen  it  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  power  and  in- 
fluence which  was  still  left  to  the  Crown.  All  promotion 
in  the  Church,  all  advancement  in  the  army,  a  great  number 
of  places  in  the  civil  administration  and  about  the  court, 
were  still  at  the  King's  disposal.  If  this  vast  mass  of 
patronage  had  been  practically  usurped  by  the  ministers  of 
his  predecessors,  it  was  resumed  and  firmly  held  by  George 
the  Third ;  and  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons 
made  patronage  a  powerful  engine  in  its  management- 
George  had  one  of  Walpole's  weapons  in  his  hands,  and 
he  used  it  with  unscrupulous  energy  to  break  up  the 
party  which  Walpole  had  held  so  long  together.  The 
Whigs  were  still  indeed  a  great  power.  "Long  posses- 
sion of  government,  vast  property,  obligations  of  favoura 
given  and  received,  connexion  of  oflice,  ties  of  blood,  of  al- 
liance, of  friendship,  the  name  of  Whigs  dear  to  the  majority 
of  the  people,  the  zeal  early  begun  and  steadily  continued 
to  the  royal  family,  all  these  together,"  says  Burke  justly, 
"  formed  a  body  of  power  in  the  nation."  But  George  the 
Third  saw  that  the  Whigs  were  divided  among  themselves 
by  the  factious  spirit  which  springs  from  a  long  hold  of 
office,  and  that  they  were  weakened  by  the  rising  contempt 
with  which  the  country  at  large  regarded  the  selfishness 
and  corruption  of  its  representatives. 

More  than  thirty  yeai-s  before,  the  statesmen  of  the  day 
had  figured  on  the  stage  as  highwaymen  and  pickpockets. 
And  now  that  statesmen  were  represented  by  hoary  jobbers 
such  as  Newcastle,  the  public  contempt  was  fiercer  than 
ever,  and  men  turned  sickened  from  the  intrigues  and  cor- 
ruption of  party  to  a  young  sovereign  who  aired  himself  in  a 
character  which  Bolingbroke  had  invented,  as  a  Patriot  King. 
Had  Pitt  and  Newcastle  held  together  indeed,  supported 
as  the  one  was  by  the  commercial  classes,  the  other  by  the 
Whig  families  and  the  whole  machinery  of  Parliamentary 
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management,  George  mu3t  have  atraggled  in  vain.  But 
the  ministry  was  already  disunited.  The  bulb  of  tlie  party 
drew  day  by  day  further  from  Pitt,  Attached  as  they  were 
to  peace  by  the  traditions  of  Walpole,  dismayed  at  the 
enormous  expenditure,  and  Iiaughty  with  the  pride  of  a 
ruling  oligarchy,  the  Whigs  were  in  silent  revolt  against  the 
war  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Great  Commoner.  It  was 
against  their  will  that  he  rejected  proposals  of  peace  from 
France  which  would  have  secured  to  England  all  her 
conquests  on  the  terms  of  a  desertion  of  Prussia,  and 
that  his  steady  support  enabled  Fii'derick  still  to  hold 
out  against  the  terrible  exhaustion  of  an  unequal  struggla 
The  campaign  of  1760  indeed  was  one  of  the  grandest 
efforts  of  Frederick's  genius.  Foiled  in  an  attempt  on 
Dresden,  he  again  aaved  Silesia  by  a  victory  at  Liegnit2 
and  burled  back  an  advance  of  Dauu  by  a  victory  at 
Torgau ;  ivhile  Ferdinand  of  Bmnswick  held  his  ground 
as  of  old  along  the  Weser.  Dut  even  victories  drained 
Frederick's  slrenglli.  Men  and  money  alike  failed  him. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  strike  another  great  blow, 
and  the  ring  of  enemies  again  closed  slowly  round  him. 
His  oue  remaining  ho(>e  lay  in  the  support  of  Pitt,  and 
triumphant  as  his  policy  had  been,  Pitt  was  loitering  to 
his  fall. 

The  envy  and  resentment  of  the  minister's  colleagues  at 
liis  undisguised  supremacy  gave  the  young  King  au  easy 
means  of  realizing  his  schemes.  George  liaci  hardly  mounted  - 
the  throne  when  he  made  his  influence  felt  in  the  ministry 
by  forcing  it  to  accept  a  Court  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
as  Secretary  of  State.  Bute  had  long  been  his  counselloi', 
and  though  his  temper  and  abilities  were  those  of  a  gentle- 
man usher,  he  was  forced  into  the  Cabiuet.  The  new  drift 
of  affairs  was  seen  in  the  instant  desertion  from  Pitt  of 
the  two  ablest  of  his  adherents,  Geoi^e  Grenvillo  and 
Charles  Townsliend,  who  attached  themselves  fi\>m  this 
moment  to  the  rising  favourite.  It  was  seen  yet  more 
when  Bule  pressed  for  i)eace,     As  Bute  was  kuo\\n  Ut  be 
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Chap.  I.  His  master's  moutlipiece,  a  peace  party  at  once  appeared  in 
England  the  Cabinet  itself^  and  it  was  only  a  majority  of  one  that 
j^^  approved  Pitt's  refusal  to  negotiate  with  France.  "  He  is 
madder  than  ever,"  was  Bute's  comment  on  this  refusal 
in  his  correspondence  with  the  King ;  "  he  has  no  thought 
of  abandoning  the  Continent."  Conscious  indeed  as  he 
was  of  the  King's  temper  and  of  the  temper  of  his  col- 
leagues, Pitt  showed  no  signs  of  giving  way.  So  far  was  he 
from  any  thought  of  peace  that  he  proposed  at  this  moment 
a  vast  extension  of  the  war.  In  1761  he  learned  the  sig- 
nature of  a  treaty  which  brought  into  force  the  Family 
Compact  between  the  Courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  and  of  a 
special  convention  which  bound  the  Jast  to  declare  war  on 
England  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Pitt  proposed  to  antici- 
pate the  blow  by  an  instant  seizure  of  the  treasure  fleet 
which  was  on  its  way  from  the  Indies  to  Cadiz,  and  for 
whose  safe  arrival  alone  the  Spanish  Court  was  deferring  its 
action.  He  would  have  followed  up  the  blow  by  occupy- 
ing the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  by  an  attack  on  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  the  New  World.  It  was  almost  witli 
exultation  that  he  saw  the  danger  which  had  threatened  her 
ever  since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  break  at  last  upon  England. 
His  proud  sense  of  the  national  strength  never  let  him  doubt 
for  a  moment  of  her  triumph  over  the  foes  that  had  leagued 
against  her.  "This  is  the  moment,"  he  exclaimed  to  his 
colleagues,  "  for  humbling  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon." 
But  the  Cabinet  shrank  from  plans  so  vast  and  daring ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  never  forgiven  Pitt 
for  forcing  himself  into  power  and  for  excluding  him  from 
the  real  control  of  affairs,  was  backed  in  his  resistance 
by  the  bulk  of  the  Whigs.  The  King  openly  supported 
them,  and  Pitt  with  his  brother-in-law  I/)rd  Temple  found 
themselves  alone.  Pitt  did  not  blind  himself  to  the  real 
chw*acter  of  the  struggle.  The  question,  as  he  felt,  was 
not  merely  one  of  peace  or  war,  it  was  whether  the  new 
force  of  opinion  which  had  borne  him  into  office  and  kept 
him  there  was  to  govern  England  or  no.     It  was  this  which 
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made  him  stake  all  on  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet.  "  If  I 
cannot  in  this  instance  prevail,"  he  ended  his  aiiiwal,  "  this 
shoU  he  the  last  time  I  will  ait  in  the  Council.  Called  to 
office  by  tlje  voice  of  the  people,  to  whom  I  conceive 
myself  accountable  for  my  conduct,  I  will  not  ruraaia  in 
a  situation  which  renders  me  responsible  for  ineasurea  I  am 
no  longer  allowed  to  guide."  His  proposals  were  rejected  ; 
and  the  resignation  of  his  post,  which  followed  iu  October 
17C1,  changed  the  face  of  Eurapean  affuh-s. 

"  Pitt  disgraced  1 "  wrote  a  French  philosopher. "  it  is  worth 
two  victories  to  us ! "  Frederick  on  the  other  hand  was 
almost  driven  to  despair.  But  George  saw  in  the  removal 
of  his  powerful  minister  an  opening  for  the  rcnlization  of 
his  long-cherished  plana.  The  Whigs  had  looked  on  Pitt's 
Telircment  aa  the  restoration  of  their  rule,  unbroken  by 
the  popiilar  forces  to  which  it  had  been  driven  during  his 
ministry  to  bow.  His  declaration  that  he  bad  been  "  called 
to  office  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  whom  I  conceive 
myself  accountable "  had  been  met  with  indignant  scorn 
by  his  fellow-minislera.  "When  the  gentleman  talks  of 
being  responsible  to  the  peo|de,"  retorted  Lord  Granville, 
the  Lonl  Carteret  of  earher  days,  "he  talks  the  language 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  forgets  that  at  this  board 
he  is  only  responsible  to  the  King."  But  his  appeal  was 
heard  by  the  people  at  large.  When  tiie  dismissed  states- 
man went  to  Guildhall  the  Londoners  hung  on  his  carriage 
wheels,  hugged  his  footmen,  and  even  kissed  his  horses. 
Their  break  with  Pitt  was  in  fact  the  death-blow  of  the 
Whigs,  In  betraying  him  to  the  King  they  had  only 
put  themselves  in  Geoi-ge's  power ;  and  so  great  was  the 
unpopularity  of  the  ministry  that  the  King  was  able  to 
deliver  his  longed-for  stroke  at  a  party  that  he  hated 
even  more  than  Pitt.  Newcastle  f-mnd  he  had  freed  him- 
self from  the  great  statesman  only  to  be  driven  from  ofEco 
by  a  series  of  stiidied  mortilicatioiis  from  his  young  master ; 
nod  tha  more  powerftd  of  his  Whig  colleagues  followed 
him  into  retirement.     George  saw  himself  triumphant  over 
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Chap.  I.  the  two. great  forces  "which  had  hampered  the  free  action 
of  tlie  Crown,  "the  power  which  arose,"  in  Burke's 
words,  "  from  popularity,  and  the  power  which  arose  from 
political  connexion;"  and  the  rise  of  Lord  Bute  to  the 
post  of  First  Minister  marked  the  triumph  of  the  King. 

Bute  took  office  simply  as  an  agent  of  the  King's  will ; 
and  the  first  resolve  of  George  the  Third  was  to  end  the  war. 
In  the  spring  of  1762  Frederick,  who  still  held  his  ground 
stubbornly  against  fate,  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
by  a  withdrawal  of  the  English  subsidies ;  it  was  in  fact 
only  his  dogged  resolution  and  a  sudden  change  in  the 
policy  of  Russia,  wliich  followed  on  the  death  of  his  enemy 
the  Czarina  Elizabeth,  that  enabled  him  at  last  to  retire 
from  the  stniggle  in  the  Treaty  of  Hubertsberg  without 
the  loss  of  an  inch  of  territory.  George  and  Lord  Bute  had 
already  purchased  peace  at  a  very  different  price.  With  a 
shameless  indifference  to  the  national  honour  they  not 
only  deserted  Frederick  but  they  offered  to  negotiate  a  peace 
for  him  on  the  basis  of  a  cession  of  Silesia  to  Maria  Theresa 
and  East  Prussia  to  the  Czarina.  The  issue  of  the  strife 
with  Spain  saved  England  from  humiliation  such  as  this. 
Pitt's  policy  of  instant  attack  had  been  justified  by  a 
Spanish  declaration  of  war  three  weeks  after  his  fall ;  and 
the  year  1762  saw  triumphs  which  vindicated  his  confi- 
dence in  the  issue  of  the  new  struggle.  Martinico,  the 
strongest  and  wealthiest  of  the  French  West  Indian  pos- 
sessions, was  conquered  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and  its 
conquest  was  followed  by  those  of  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and 
St.  Vincent.  In  the  summer  the  reduction  of  Havana 
brought  with  it  the  gain  of  the  rich  Spanish  colony  of 
Cuba.  The  Philippines,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  the  Pacific,  yielded  to  a  British  fleet.  It  was 
these  losses  that  brought  about  the  Peace  of  Paris  in 
September  1762.  So  eager  was  Bute  to  end  the  war  that  he 
bought  peace  by  restoring  all  that  the  last  year's  triumphs 
had  given  him.  In  Europe  he  contented  himself  with 
the  recovery  of  Minorca,  while  he  restored  Martinico  to 
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France,  nnd  Cuba  and  the  Pliilippines  to  Spain,  Tlie 
real  gains  of  Britain  wera  in  India  and  America.  In 
the  first  tlie  French  abandoned  all  rigiit  to  any  military 
settlement.  From  the  second  tliey  wholly  withdrew. 
To  England  they  gave  up  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  Louis- 
iana as  far  as  the  jMisaiasippi,  while  they  resigned  the  rest 
of  Umt  province  to  Spain,  in  compensation  for  its  surrender 
of  Florida  to  the  British  Crown. 

We  have  already  aeen  how  mighty  a  cliange  in  the 
aspect  of  the  world,  and  above  all  in  the  aspect  of  Britain, 
was  marked  by  this  momentous  treaty.  £ut  no  .<!ense  of  its 
great  issues  influenced  the  yonng  King  in  pressing  for  its 
conclusion.  His  eye  was  fixed  not  so  much  on  Europe  or  the 
British  Empire  as  on  the  petty  game  of  politics  which  he 
was  playing  with  the  \Vhiga.  The  anxiety  which  he  sliowed 
for  peace  abroad  sprang  mainly  from  his  belief  that  peace 
was  needful  for  success  in  his  struggle  fur  power  at  home- 
So  long  as  the  war  lasted  Pitt's  return  to  othee  and  the  union 
of  the  Whigs  nnder  his  guidance  was  an  hourly  danger.  But 
with  peace  the  King's  hands  were  free.  He  coidd  count 
on  the  dissensions  of  the  Whigs,  on  the  new-born  loyalty 
of  the  Tories,  on  the  influence  of  the  Crown  patronage 
which  he  had  taken  into  his  own  hands.  But  what  he 
counted  on  most  of  all  was  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Ho  long  as  matters  went  quietly,  so  long  as  no 
gnst  of  popular  passion  or  enthusiasm  forced  its  members 
to  bow  for  a  while  to  outer  opinion,  he  saw  that "  manage- 
ment "  could  make  the  House  a  mere  organ  of  his  will 
CJeorge  had  discovered — to  use  Lord  Bute's  words — "  that 
the  forms  of  a  free  and  the  ends  of  an  arbitrary  government 
were  things  not  altogether  incompatible."  At  a  time  when 
it  had  become  all-powerful  in  the  Slate,  the  House  of 
Commons  had  ceased  in  any  real  and  effective  sense  to 
be  a  representative  body  at  all ;  and  its  isolation  from  the 
genera]  opinion  of  the  country  lett  it  at  ordinary  moments 
amenable  only  to  selfish  influences.  The  Whigs  had  managed 
it  by  bribery  and  borough-jobbing,  and  George  in  bis  turu 
Vol.  iy.-15 
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Cbat.  I.  seized  bribery  and  borough-jobbing  as  a  base  of  the  power 
f^^,l  he  jiroposed  to  give  to  the  Crown.  The  rojul  revenue 
^yS  was  employed  to  buy  seats  and  to  buy  votes.  Day  by 
i^i^  day  tlie  young  sovereign  scrutinized  the  voting-list  of  the 
irer.  two  Houses,  and  distributed  rewards  and  punishments  as 
members  voted  according  to  his  will  or  no.  Promotion 
in  the  civil  service,  preferment  in  the  Church,  rank  in 
the  army,  was  reserved  for  "  the  King  s  friends."  Pen- 
sions and  court  places  were  used  to  influence  debates. 
Bribery  was  employed  on  a  scale  never  known  before. 
Under  Bute's  ministry  an  office  was  opened  at  the  Treasury 
for  the  purchase  of  members,  and  twenty-five  tliousand 
pounds  are  said  to  have  been  spent  in  a  single  day. 
George  The  result  of  these  measures  was  soon  seen  in  the  tone  of 
J  jJt\,^  the  Parliament.  Till  now  it  had  bowed  beneath  the  great- 
ness  of  Pitt ;  but  in  the  teeth  of  his  denunciation  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Peace  of  Paiis  were  approved  by  a  majority 
of  five  to  one.  It  was  seen  still  more  in  the  vigour  with 
which  George  and  his  minister  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
plans  over  which  they  had  brooded  for  the  regulation  of 
America.  The  American  question  was  indeed  forced  on 
them,  as  they  pleaded,  by  the  state  of  the  revenue.  Pitt 
had  waged  war  with  characteristic  profusion,  and  he  had 
defrayed  the  cost  of  the  war  by  enormous  loans.  The 
public  debt  now  stood  at  a  hundred  and  forty  millions. 
The  first  need  therefore  which  met  Bute  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  that  of  making  provision 
for  the  new  burthens  which  the  nation  had  incurred,  and 
as  these  had  been  partly  incurred  in  the  defence  of  the 
American  Colonies  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  English- 
men that  the  Colonies  should  bear  a  share  of  them.  In  this 
opinion  Bute  and  the  King  concurred.  But  their  plans  went 
further  than  mere  taxation.  The  amount  indeed  which 
was  expected  to  be  raised  as  revenue  by  these  changes, 
at  most  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  far  too  small 
to  give  much  relief  to  the  financial  pressure  at  liome. 
But  this  revenue  furnished  an  easy  pretext   for  wider 
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changes.  Plana  for  the  regulation  of  the  government  of 
Uie  Colonies  had  heen  suggested  from  time  to  time  by 
Bubordiuate  ministers,  but  they  hjid  been  set  aside  abke 
by  the  prudence  of  Walpole  and  the  generosity  of  I'itt. 
Tb«  appointment  of  Chnrl(!3  Townahend  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  however  was  a  sign  that  Bute  had 
adopted  a  policy  not  only  of  taxation,  but  of  restraint. 
The  new  minister  declared  himself  resolved  oq  a  rigorous 
execution  of  the  Navigation  laws,  laws  by  which  a  mono- 
poly of  American  trade  was  secured  to  the  mother-country, 
on  the  raising  of  a  revenue  within  tlie  Colonies  for  the 
discharge  of  the  debt,  and  alwve  all  on  impressing  upon 
the  colonists  a  sense  of  iheir  dependence  upon  Britain. 
The  direct  trade  between  America  and  the  French  or 
Spanish  West  Indian  Islands  had  hitherto  been  fettered 
by  prohibitory  duties,  but  these  had  been  easily  evaded  by 
a  general  system  of  smuggling.  The  duties  were  now  re- 
duced, hut  the  reduced  duties  were  rigorously  exacted,  and 
a  considerable  naval  force  was  despatched  to  the  American 
coast  by  Grenville,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty 
Board,  witli  a  view  of  suppressing  the  clandestine  trade 
with  the  foreigner.  Tlie  revenue  which  was  expected 
from  this  measure  was  to  be  supplemented  by  an  internal 
Stamp  Tax,  a  tax  on  all  legal  documents  issued  within 
the  Colonies,  the  plan  of  which  seems  to  have  originated 
with  Bute's  secretJiry,  Jenkinson,  afterwards  the  first  Lord 
Liverpool  Tliat  resistance  was  expected  was  seen  in  a 
significant  step  which  was  taken  by  the  ministry  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Though  the  defeat  of  the  French  had 
left  the  Colonies  without  au  enemy  save  tlie  Indiana,  a 
force  of  ten  thousand  men  'was  still  kept  quartered  on 
their  inhabitants,  and  a  scheme  was  broached  for  au  ex- 
tension of  the  province  of  Canada  over  the  district  round 
the  Lakes,  which  would  have  turned  the  western  lands  into 
a  military  settlement,  governed  at  the  will  of  the  Crown, 
and  have  furnished  a  base  of  warlike  operations,  if  such 
were  needed,  against  the  settled  Colonies  on  the  Atlantic. 


England 
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Had  Jiute's  power  lasted  it  is  probable  (hat  these  measures 
would  have  brought  about  the  8trui,';jle  between  England 
and  America  loug  before  it  actually  began.  Fortimately 
for  the  two  countries  the  minister  found  himself  from  the 
first  the  object  of  a  sudden  and  universal  hatred.  The 
great  majority  which  had  wjected  Pitt's  motion  against 
the  Peace  had  filled  the  court  with  e->:ultation.  "  Now 
indeed,"  cried  the  Princess  Dowager,  ■'  my  son  is  king." 
But  the  victory  was  hardly  won  when  King  and  minister 
found  themselves  battling  with  a  storm  of  popular  ill  will 
such  as  never  since  the  overtlirow  of  the  Stuarts  assailed 
the  throne.  Violent  and  reckless  as  it  was,  the  storm 
only  marked  a  fresh  advance  in  the  re-awakening  of  public 
opinion.  The  bulk  of  the  higher  classes  who  liad  till  now 
stood  apart  from  government  were  coming  gradually  in  to 
the  side  of  the  Crown.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  was 
only  puzzled  and  galled  by  the  turn  of  events.  It  felt 
itself  called  again  to  political  activity,  but  it  saw  nothing 
to  change  its  hatred  and  distrust  of  Parliament  and  the 
Crown.  On  the  contrary  it  saw  them  in  greater  union 
than  of  old.  The  House  of  Commons  was  more  corrupt 
than  ever,  and  it  was  the  slave  of  the  King.  The  King 
still  called  himself  a  Whig,  yet  he  was  reviving  a  system 
of  absolutism  which  Whiggism,  to  do  it  justice,  had  long 
made  impossible.  His  mmister  was  a  mere  favourite  and 
in  Englishmen's  eyes  a  foreigner.  The  masses  saw  all  this, 
but  they  saw  no  way  of  mending  it.  They  knew  little  of 
their  own  strength,  and  they  had  no  means  of  intlneneing 
the  Government  they  haled  save  by  sheer  violence.  They 
came  therefore  to  the  front  with  their  old  national  and 
religious  bigotry,  their  long-nursed  dislike  of  the  Hanoverian 
Court,  their  loug-nursed  habits  of  violence  and  faction,  their 
long-nursed  hatred  of  Parliament,  but  with  no  means  of 
expressing  them  save  riot  and  uproar. 

It  was  this  temper  of  the  masses  which  was  seized  and 
turned  to  his  purpose  by  -John  Wilkes.  Wilkes  was  n 
worthless  profligate;   but  he  had  a  remarkable  faculty  of 
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enlisting  popular  sympathy  on  bis  eide ;  and  by  a  singular 
irony  of  fortune  lie  became  in  the  end  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  bringing  about  three  of  the  greatest  advances 
which  our  Constitution  has  made.  He  woke  the  nation 
to  a  sense  of  tlie  need  for  Parliamentary  reform  by  liis  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  constituencies  against  the  despotism 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  took  the  lead  iu  a  struggle 
which  put  an  end  to  the  secrecy  of  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings. He  was  the  tirst  to  establish  the  right  of  the  press 
to  discuss  public  aH'airs,  Hut  in  his  attack  upon  the 
Ministry  of  Lord  Bute  he  served  simply  as  an  organ  of 
the  general  excitement  and  discontei^t  The  bulk  of  the 
Tories  were  on  fire  to  gratify  their  old  grudge  agaiust  the 
Crown  and  its  Ministers.  The  body  of  the  Whigs,  and 
the  commercial  classes  who  backed  them,  were  startled 
and  angered  by  the  dismissal  of  Pitt,  aud  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Crown  against  the  Whig  system.  The  nation  as  a 
whole  was  uneasy  and  alarmed  at  the  sudden  break  np  of 
political  tranquillity,  and  by  the  sense  of  a  coming  sti-uggle 
between  opponents  of  whom  as  yet  neither  bod  fully 
its  sympathies.  There  were  mobs,  riots,  bonfires  in  the 
streets,  and  disturbances  which  culminated — in  a  rough 
spirit  of  punning  upon  the  mime  of  the  minister — in  the 
solemn  burning  of  a  jack-boot.  The  joumalaj  which  ■were 
now  becoming  numerous,  made  themselves  organs  for  this 
outburst  of  popular  hatred ;  and  it  was  in  the  North- 
Briton,  that  Wilkes  took  a  lead  in  the  movement  by 
denouncing  the  Cabinet  and  the  peace  with  peculiar  bitter- 
ness, by  playing  on  the  popular  jealousy  of  foreigner  and 
Scotchmen,  and  by  venturing  to  denounce  the  hated  minister 
by  name. 

Ignorant  and  brutal  as  was  the  movement  which  Wilkes 
headed,  it  was  a  revival  of  public  opinion ;  and  though  the 
time  was  to  oome  when  the  influence  of  opinion  would  be 
exercised  more  wisely,  even  now  it  told  for  good.  It  was 
the  attack  of  Wilkes  which  more  than  all  else  determined 
Bute  to  withdraw  from  office  in  17C!i  as  a  means  of  allay- 
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ing  tlie  elorm  of  popular  iitdignation.  But  the  King  wag 
made  of  more  stubborn  stuff  than  hia  minister.  If  he  suf- 
fered his  favourite  to  resign  he  still  regarded  him  as  tbe 
real  head  of  admiiiistratiou  i  for  tlie  ministry  nliich  Bute 
left  behiud  hira  consisted  simply  of  the  more  courtly  of 
his  colleagues,  anj  was  in  fact  formed  under  his  dii-ectiou. 
George  Grenville  was  its  nominal  chief,  but  the  measuies 
of  the  cftbinot  were  still  secretly  dictated  by  the  favourite. 
The  formation  of  the  Grenville  ministry  indeed  was 
laughed  at  as  a  joke.  Charles  Townshend  and  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  two  ablest  of  the  Whigs  who  had  remained 
with  Bute  after  Newcastle's  dismissal,  refused  to  join  it ; 
and  its  one  man  of  ability  was  Lord  Slielburne,  a  young 
Irishman,  who  had  served  with  credit  at  Minden.  and  had 
been  rewai-ded  by  a  post  at  Court  which  brought  him  into 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  young  sovereign  and  Bute. 
Dislike  of  tlie  Whig  oligarchy  and  of  the  war  had  thrown 
Shelbume  strongly  into  the  opposition  to  Pitt,  and  his 
diplomatic  talents  were  of  service  in  securing  recruits  for 
hia  party,  as  his  eloquence  liad  been  useful  in  a*lvocat- 
ing  the  peace ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  himself  retired  from 
office  that  Bute  obtained  for  his  supporter  the  Presidency  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  As  yet  however  Shelburne's  powers 
were  little  known,  and  he  added  nothing  to  the  strength 
of  the  ministry.  It  was  in  fact  only  the  disunion. of  its 
opponents  which  allowed  it  to  liold  its  ground.  Townshetid 
and  Bedford  remained  apart  from  the  main  bod)'  of  the 
Wliigs,  and  both  sections  held  aloof  from  Pitt.  George 
had  counted  on  the  divisions  of  the  opposition  in  form- 
ing sucli  a  ministry  ;  and  he  counted  on  the  weakness  of 
the  ministrj-  to  make  it  the  creature  of  his  will. 

But  Grenville  liad  no  mind  to  be  a  pnppet  either  of 
the  King  or  of  Bute.  Narrow  and  pedantic  as  he  was, 
severed  by  sheer  jealousy  and  ambition  from  his  kins- 
man Pitt  and  the  bulk  of  the  Wfiigs,  hia  temper  was 
too  proud  to  sloop  to  the  position  wbieli  George  de- 
signed for  him.     The  conflicts  between  the  King  and  his 
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minister  soou    became   so  bitter  tliat  in   August,  17t>3,    cii*r.  l 
George  appealed  in  despair  to   Pitt  to  form  a  miiiistry.    Eariluii 
Never  had  Pitt  eiiown  a  nol>Ier  patriotism  or  a  grander     *"*,'*• 
Belf-comniand  tliaa  in  the  reception  he  gave  to  this  appeal       r^ 
He  set  aside  all  resentment  at   his  own  expulsion  from     i7B7. 
oflice  by  Nesvcaalle  and  the  Whigs, and  made  the  return  to 
otfice  of  the  whole  parly,  witb  the  exception  of  Bedford,  a         J 
condition  of  his  own.    His  aim,  iii  other  words,  was  to  re-        H 
store  constitutional  government  by  a  reconstnicUon  of  the         1 
ministry  which  had  won  the  triumphs  of  the  Seven  Yeats' 
War.     But  it  was  the  destruction  of  this  ministry  and  the 
erection   of  a  kingly  govemraeut  in  its  phice  on  which 
George  prided   himself  most.     To  restore  it  \taa,  in  his 
belief,  to  restore  the  tyranny  under  which  the  Whigs  had 
so  long  held  the  crown,     "  Ilathor  than  submit,"  he  cried, 
"  to  tlie  terms  proposed  by  Mr,  Pitt,  I  would  die  in  the 
room  I  now  stand  in."     The  result  left  Grcnville  as  i>ower- 
fiil  as  he  had  been  weak,     Bute  retired  into  the  country 
and  ceased  to  exercise  any  political  influence.     Shelbume; 
the  one  statesman  in  the  ministry,  and  who  had  borne  a 
chief  part  in  the  negotiations  for  thu  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet,    resigned  to   follow    Pitt.     On   the   other   band, 
Bedford,  irritated  by  Pitt's  exclusion  of  him  from  his  pro? 
posed  ministry',  joined  Grenville  with  his  whole  party,  and 
the  ministry  Ihus  t>ecame  strong  and  compact. 

Grenville  himself  was  ploddingly  industrious  and  not  Qrm^Bt 
witlioot  tinaucial  ability.  But  Lis  mind  was  nan-ow  and 
pedantic  in  its  tone;  and  boncEt  as  was  his  belief  in  his 
own  Whig  cieed,  he  saw  nothing  beyond  legal  forms.  He 
was  resolute  to  withstand  the  people  as  he  bad  with? 
stood  the  Crown.  His  one  standard  of  conduct  was  the 
approval  of  Parliament;  his  one  aim  to  enforce  the 
supremacy  of  I'arliament  over  subject  as  o\pr  Kin^. 
With  aneli  an  aim  as  this,  it  was  inevitable  Ihnt  Gren- 
ville should  strike  fiercely  at  the  new  force  of  opinion 
which  had  just  shown  its  power  i:i  the  fall  of  Bute.  He 
was  resolved  to  sec  public  opinion  only  in  the  voice  of 
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Chat.  I.  Parliament ;  and  his  resolve  led  at  once  to  a  contest  with 
Wilkes  as  with  the  press.  It  was  in  the  press  that  the 
nation  was  finding  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  The  popularity  of  the  Xarth-Briton  made 
i7^.  Wilkes  the  representative  of  the  new  journalism,  as  he 
was  the  representative  of  that  mass  of  general  sentiment 
of  which  it  was  beginning  to  be  the  mouth-piece ;  and 
the  fall  of  Bute  had  sho^i^  how  real  a  power  lay  behind 
the  agitator's  diatribes.  But  Grenville  was  of  stouter 
stuff  than  the  court  favourite,  and  his  administration  was 
hardly  reformed  when  he  struck  at  the  growing  opposition 
to  Parliament  by  a  blow  at  its  leader.  In  "  number  45  " 
of  the  North-Briton  Wilkes  had  censured  the  speech  from 
the  throne  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  a  **  general 
warrant"  by  the  Secretary  of  State  was  issued  against 
the  "authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  this  seditious 
libel."  Under  this  warrant  forty-nine  persons  were 
seized  for  a  time  ;  and  in  spite  of  his  privilege  as  a 
meml>er  of  Parliament  Wilkes  himself  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.  The  arrest  however  was  so  utterly  illegal  that  he 
was  at  once  released  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  but 
he  was  immediately  prosecuted  for  libel.  The  national  in- 
dignation at  the  harshness  of  these  proceedings  passed  into 
graver  disapproval  when  Parliament  took  advantage  of  the 
case  to  set  itself  up  as  a  judicial  tribimal  for  the  trial  of 
its  own  assailant.  While  the  paper  which  formed  the 
subject  for  prosecution  was  still  before  the  courts  of  justice 
it  was  condemned  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  "  false, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  libeL"  The  House  of  Lords 
at  the  same  time  voted  a  pamphlet  found  among  Wilkes's 
papers  to  be  blasphemous,  and  advised  a  prosecution. 
Though  Pitt  at  once  denounced  the  course  of  the  two  Houses 
as  unconstitutional,  his  protest,  like  that  of  Shelburne 
in  the  Lords,  proved  utterly  ineffectual ;  and  Wilkes,  who 
fled  in  terror  to  France,  was  expelled  at  the  opening  of 
17G4  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Rapid  and  success- 
ful blows   such   as  these   seem   to  have   shown  to  how 
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frivolous  fin  as3!iilant  Bute  lind  yielded.  But  if  Wilkes 
tied  over  the  Channel,  Grenville  found  be  had  still  Eng- 
land to  deal  witlu  The  assumption  of  an  Brbitnir\-  judicial 
power  by  both  Houaea,  and  the  aystem  of  terror  whicli  the 
Minister  put  in  force  against  the  Preaa  by  issuing  two 
hundred  injunctions  against  difl'erent  journals,  roused  a 
storm  of  indignation  throughout  the  country.  Every  street 
resounded  with  cries  of  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty ! "  Every 
shutter  through  the  town  was  chalked  with  "No.  45;" 
the  old  bonfires  and  tumults  broke  out  witli  fresh  violence ; 
and  the  Common  Council  of  London  R-fused  to  thnnk  the 
sheriff'^  for  dispersing  the  mob.  It  was  soon  clear  that 
opinion  had  1>een  embittered  rather  thou  silcDCcd  by  the 
blow  at  Wilkes. 

The  same  narrowness  of  view,  the  same  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, tlie  same  obstinacy  of  temper,  were  shown  by  Gren- 
ville in  a  yet  more  impoilant  atni'.'gle,  a  strucgle  with 
tlie  Americnn  Colonies.  The  plans  of  Bute  for  their 
taxation  and  restraint  had  fallen  to  the  ground  on  his 
retirement  and  tiiat  of  Townshend  from  office.  Lord 
Shelburne  succeeded  Townshend  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  young  as  he  was,  Shelburne  was  too  sound  a  statesman 
to  suffer  these  plans  to  be  revived.  But  the  resignation  of 
Shelburne  in  17153,  after  the  failure  of  Pitt  to  form  a  united 
ministry,  again  reopened  the  question.  Grenville  had  fully 
concurred  in  a  part  at  least  of  Bute's  desigua;  and  now 
that  he  found  lumaelf  at  the  head  of  a  strong  administro- 
I  ion  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  Colonies.  On  one 
important  side  liis  policy  wholly  differed  from  that  of 
Townshend  or  Bute,  With  Bute  as  with  the  King  the 
question  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  America  was  chiefly 
important  as  one  which  would  biing  the  claims  of  inde- 
pendent taxation  and  legislation  put  forward  by  the 
colonies  to  an  issue,  and  in  the  end — as  it  was  hoped — 
bring  about  a  reconstruction  of  their  democratic  institu- 
tions and  a  closer  union  of  the  colonies  under  British  rule. 
Grenville's  aim  was  strictly  financial.  His  conservative  and 
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cfargts  ii.  iLt  izte"...ur..V-n«  of  iLe  Cajcok^     He  pci  s^ 
«s  r>c>ril7  i$  5ite*ic3»  'ie  prc^^eKs  wlidi  Lid  heen  scg- 

poTcT  in  tbe  Oia:M^s£  zo  niliicT  oScers.  c?  iLe  pajment 
of  Ctcwh  c<Sce:s  in  ATiyria  fcx  lie  Eag-lish  neasmy.  All 
be  desired  t&s  Hal  ihe  ct>^:<Qi»  sbccid  t>:iiirrc«iite  That  he 


looked  ca  &§  their  ^ns:  shue  :«Qiwa:ds  the  relief  of  the 


bonhecs  left  hv  the  wmi:  uad  ii  w&s  wiih.  a  \'iew  to  this 
tha:  be  xToceieded  to  cany  out  the  fcascial  plans  vhich 
fca/i  t<KZi  devised  for  the  purpose  of  raiang  loth  an  ex- 
ternal isd  an  internal  lereniie  from  America. 

If  su.-h  a  roIicT  was  more  honest,  it  was  at  the  same 
time  TL  re  absurd  than  that  of  Bate.  Bote  had  at  any  rate 
aimed  ai  a  ^-a:  revolution  in  the  whole  system  of  colonial 
govemmeut.  Grenville  aimed  simply  at  collecting  a  couple 
of  hundred  tljousand  {ounds,  and  he  knew  that  even  this 
wretched  sum  must  be  immensely  lessened  unless  his  plans 
were  conJially  accepte<l  by  the  colonists.  He  knew  too 
that  there  was  small  hope  of  such  an  acceptance.  On 
the  contrary,  they  at  once  met  with  a  dogged  opposition ; 
and  though  the  shape  which  that  opposition  took  was  a 
legal  and  teclmical  one,  it  really  opened  up  the  whole 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  Colonies  to  the  mother- 
country,  rroiid  as  Kngland  was  of  her  imperial  position 
she  had  as  yet  failed  to  grasp  the  difference  between  an 
empire  and  a  nation.  A  nation  is  an  aggregate  of  indi- 
vidual citizens,  l)Oun(l  together  in  a  (common  and  equal 
relation  to  the  state  which  they  form.  An  empire  is  an 
agg^^o^^^c  '^f  pf^Htical  bodies,  Imunil  together  by  a  common 
relation  to  a  c(*ntral  state,  but  whose  rehitions  to  it  may 
vary  from  th(i  (jhisest  dej)endency  to  tlio  loosest  adhesion. 
To  Orenvilhj  and  the  bulk  of  his  fellow-countrj'men  the 
Coloni(;H  were  a.s  completely  English  soil  as  England  itself, 
nor  did  they  hcc!  any  difference  in  political  rights  or  in  their 
relation  to  llw.  Imperial  legislature  between  an  Englishman 
of  Massachusetts  and  a  man  of  Kent.    What  ri<dits  their 
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cliartcra  gave  the  Colonies  tliey  looked  ou  aa  not  strictly 
political  but  municipal  rights ;  they  were  not  states  but 
corporations ;  and,  as  corporate  bodies,  whatever  privilepes 
might  have  been  given  them,  they  were  as  completely  the 
creatures  and  subjects  of  the  English  Crown  as  the  cor- 
porate body  of  a  borough  or  of  a  trading  company.  Their 
verj-  existence  in  fact  rested  in  a  like  way  on  the  will  of 
the  Crown ;  on  a  breach  of  the  conditions  uuder  which  they 
were  granted  their  charters  were  revocable  and  their  pri- 
vileges ceased,  their  legislatures  aud  the  rights  of  their 
legislatures  came  to  end  as  completely  as  the  common 
council  of  a  borough  that  had  forfeited  its  franchise  or 
the  rights  of  tlial  common  counciL  It  was  true  that  save 
in  matters  of  trade  and  navigation  the  Imperial  Parliament 
or  the  Imperial  Crown  had  as  yet  left  them  mainly  to  their 
own  self-government ;  above  all  that  it  had  not  subjected 
them  to  the  burthen  of  taxation  which  was  borne  by 
other  Englishmen  at  home.  But  it  had  more  than  once 
asserted  its  right  to  tax  the  colonies ;  it  had  again  and  again 
refused  assent  to  acts  of  their  legislatures  which  denied 
such  a  right ;  and  from  the  very  nature  of  things  they 
held  it  iuipoasible  that  such  a  right  could  exist.  No  bounds 
could  be  hxed  for  the  supremacy  of  the  King  in  Pai'liament 
over  every  subject  of  the  Crowu,  and  thecolonist  of  America 
was  as  absolutely  a  subject  as  the  ordinary  Englishman. 
On  mere  grounds  of  law  Grenville  was  undoubtedly  right 
in  his  assertion  of  such  a  view  as  this ;  for  the  law  had 
grown  np  under  purely  national  conditions,  and  without 
a  consciousness  of  the  new  political  world  to  which  it  was 
now  to  be  applied.  What  the  colonists  had  to  urge  against 
it  was  really  the  fact  of  such  a  world.  They  were  English- 
men, but  they  were  Engliahmen  parted  from  England  by 
three  thousand  miles  of  sea.  They  could  not,  if  they 
would,  share  the  common  political  life  of  men  at  home ; 
nature  had  imposed  on  them  their  own  political  life  ;  what 
charters  had  done  was  not  to  create  but  to  recognize  a  state 
of  things  which  sprang  from  tiie  very  circumstances  under 
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wliich  tlie  Colonies  hud  originated  and  grown  into  being. 
Nor  could  any  cancelling  of  cliarters  cancel  tliose  cir- 
cumstances. Xo  act  of  Parliament  could  annihilate  tho 
Atlantic.  The  political  status  of  the  man  of  Alassachosetts 
could  not  be  identical  with  that  of  the  man  of  Kent,  be- 
cause that  of  the  Kentish  man  rested  on  liis  right  of  being 
represented  iu  I'arliament  and  thus  sharing  in  a  work  of 
Belf-goveninient,  while  the  other  from  sheer  distance  could 
not  exercize  such  a  right  The  pretence  of  equality  was  in 
effect  the  assertion  of  inequality ;  for  it  was  to  subject  the 
colonist  to  tlie  burthens  of  Englishmen  without  giving  him 
any  effective  sliai-e  in  the  right  of  self-government  which 
Englishmen  purcliased  by  supporting  those  burthens.  But 
the  wrong  was  even  greater  than  tins.  The  Kcutish  man 
really  took  liis  share  in  governing  through  his  representa- 
tive in  r'arliament  the  Empire  to  wliich  the  colonist  be- 
longei.1.  If  the  colonist  had  no  such  share  he  became  the 
subject  of  tlie  Kentish  man.  The  pretence  of  political 
identity  had  ended  in  tho  establishment  not  oidy  of  serf- 
dom but  of  the  most  odious  form  of  serl'tlom,  a  sulyection 
to  one's  fellow-subjects. 

The  only  alternative  for  so  impossible  a  relation  waa  the 
recognition  of  such  relations  as  actually  existed.  While 
itfl  laws  remained  national,  England  had  grown  from  a 
nation  into  •an  empire.  'Whatever  theorists  might  allege, 
the  Colonies  were  iu  fact  political  bodies  with  a  distinct 
life  of  their  own,  whose  connexion  with  the  mother-country 
had  in  the  last  hundred  years  taken  a  deHnite  and  peculiar 
form.  Their  administmtiou  in  its  higher  parts  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mother-country.  Their  legislation  on  all  in- 
ternal affaii-s,  though  lightly  supervised  by  the  mother- 
countiy,  was  practically  iu  their  own  hands.  They  exercized 
without  interference  the  right  of  self-taxation,  wliile  the 
mother-country  exercized  with  as  little  interference  the 
right  of  monopolizing  their  trade.  Against  this  monopoly 
of  their  trade  not  a  voice  was  as  yet  raised  among  the 
colonists.     They  justly  looked  on  it  as  an  enormous  contri- 
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biition  to  the  wealth  of  Britain,  which  mij^'ht  fairly  be  taken 
in  place  of  any  direct  supplies,  and  wliich,  while  it  asserted 
the  sovereignty  of  the  niother-countiy,  left  their  local 
freedom  untouched.  The  harshness  of  such  a  monopoly  had 
indeed  been  somewhat  mitigated  by  a  syatem  of  contraband 
trade  which  had  growo  up  between  American  ports  and 
the  adjacent  Spanish  islands,  a  trade  so  necessary  for  the 
Colonies,  and  in  the  end  so  beueHcial  to  British  commerce 
itself,  that  statesmen  like  'Walpole  had  wiuked  at  its 
developemeot.  The  pedantry  of  Grenville  however  saw  in 
it  only  an  infringement  of  British  monopoly ;  and  one  of 
Ilia  first  steps  was  to  suppress  this  contraband  trade  by  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  navigation  laws.  Harsh  and  un- 
wise as  these  measures  seemed,  the  colonists  owned^  their 
legality;  and  their  resentment  only  showed  itself  in  a 
pledge  to  use  no  British  manufactures  till  the  restrictions 
were  relaxed.  But  such  a  strike  was  a  mere  measure  of 
retaliation,  whose  pressure  was  pretty  sure  in  the  end  to 
effect  its  aim;  and  even  in  their  moment  of  irritation  the 
colonists  uttered  uo  protest  again&t  tite  monopoly  of  their 
trade.  Their  position  indeed  was  strictly  conservative; 
what  tbey  claimed  was  a  continuance  of  the  existing  con- 
nexion ;  and  had  their  claim  been  admitted,  they  would 
probably  have  drifted  quietly  into  such  a  relation  to  the 
crown  as  that  of  our  actual  colonies  in  Canada  and 
Australasia. 

"What  the  issue  of  such  a  policy  might  have  been  as 
America  gi'ew  to  a  population  and  wealth  beyond  those  of 
the  mother-countiT,  it  is  hard  to  g;uc3s.  But  no  such  policy 
was  to  be  tried.  The  next  scheme  of  the  Minister^iis 
proposal  to  introduce  internal  taxation  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Colonies  themselves  by  reviving  tlie  project  of  an 
excise  or  stamp  duly,  which  Walpole's  good  sense  had 
rejected — was  of  another  order  from  his  schemes  for  sup- 
pressing the  contraband  traffic.  Uulike  the  system  of  the 
Navigation  Acts,  it  was  u  gigantic  change  in  the  whole 
actuaj  relations  of  England  mid  its  colonies.     Tliey  met 
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it  therefore  in  nnotlier  spirit.  Taxation  and  tepreaenta- 
tion,  they  fisserted,  went  haud  in  hand.  America  had 
no  representatives  in  the  British  Parliament.  The  re- 
presentatives of  the  colonists  met  in  their  own  colonial 
asBeniblies,  and  these  were  willing  to  grant  supplies 
of  a  larger  amount  than  a  stamp-tax  would  produce. 
Masaacliusetts — first  as  ever  in  her  protest— marked  ac- 
eiirately  the  position  she  took.  "  Prohibitions  of  trade  are 
neither  equitable  uor  just ;  but  the  power  of  taxiny  is  the 
grand  banner  of  Britiah  liberty.  If  that  is  once  broken 
down,  all  is  lost."  The  distinction  was  accepted  by  the 
assembly  of  every  colony  ;  and  it  was  with  their  protest 
and  oifet  tliat  they  despatched  Benjamin  Franklin,  wlio 
had  risen  from  his  position  of  a  working  printer  in 
Philadelphia  to  high  repute  among  scientific  discoverers, 
as  their  agent  to  England.  In  England  Franklin  found 
few  who  recognized  the  distinction  which  the  colonists 
had  drawn;  it  was  indeed  incompatible  with  the  nniversal 
belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
But  there  were  many  who  held  that  such  taxation  was 
imadvisahle,  that  the  control  of  trade  was  what  a  country 
really  gained  from  its  colonies,  that  it  was  no  ■work  of  a 
statesman  to  introduce  radical  cliauges  into  relations  so 
delicate  as  those  of  a  mother-country  and  its  dependencies, 
and  that,  boundless  as  was  the  power  of  Parliament  in 
theory,  "  it  should  voluntarily  set  bounds  to  the  exercize 
of  its  power."  It  had  the  right  to  tax  Ireland  but  it  never 
used  it.  The  same  self-restraint  might  be  extended  to 
America,  and  the  more  that  the  colonists  were  in  the 
main  willing  to  tax  themselves  for  the  general  defence. 
Unluckdy  Franklin  could  give  no  assurance  as  to  a  union 
for  the  purpose  of  such  taxation,  and  without  such  an 
assurance  OrenviUe  had  no  mind  to  change  his  plans. 
In  Februar)-,  17(35,  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  through 
both  Houses  with  less  opposition  than  a  turnpike  bilL 

At  this  critical  moment  Pitt  was  absent  from  the  House 
of  Commons.     "  "When  the  resolution   was  taken  to  tax 
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America,  I  was  ill  oiicl  iii  bed,"  lie  said  a  few  months  later,  ciiap.  l 
"  If  I  could  have  eadured  to  be  canied  in  my  ]ied,  bo  jn^iii 
great  was  the  agitation  of  my  mind  for  the  consequences,  K*^ 
I  would  have  ealicit«d  some  kind  hand  to  have  laid  me  ,^S^ 
down  on  this  floor,  to  have  home  my  testimony  against     *^^- 

it."     He  was  soon   however  called  to  a   position  where         

his  protest  might  have  been  turned  to  action.  The  Stomp 
Act  was  hardly  passed  when  an  insult  offered  to  the 
Princess  Dowager,  by  the  exclusion  of  her  name  from  a 
Regency  Act,  brought  to  a  head  the  quarrel  which  had 
long  been  growing  between  the  ministry  and  the  King. 
George  again  offered  power  to  WOlian  Pitt,  and  so  great 
\vas«liis  anxiety  to  free  hiuiself  from  Grenville's  dictation 
that  he  consented  absolutely  to  Pitt's  terms.  He  waived 
his  objection  to  that  general  return  of  the  whole  Whig 
party  to  office  which  Pitt  had  laid  down  in  1763  as  a 
condition  of  his  own.  He  consented  to  his  demands  for  a 
change  of  policy  in  America,  for  the  abolition  of  general 
warrants,  and  the  formation  of  a  Protestant  system  of 
German  alliances  as  a  means  of  connteractiug  the  family 
compact  of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon.  The  formation  of  the 
new  ministry  seemed  secured,  when  the  refusal  of  Earl 
Temple  to  join  it  brought  I'itt's  efforts  abniptly  to  an  end. 
Temple  was  Pitt's  brother-in-law,  and  Pitt  was  not  only 
bound  to  him  by  strong  family  ties,  but  he  found  in  him 
his  only  Patliamentarj-  support.  The  great  commoner  had 
not  a  single  follower  of  liia  own  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, nor  a  single  seat  in  it  at  his  disposal.  What  fol- 
lowing he  seemed  to  have  wag  simply  that  of  the  Grenvilles ; 
anil  it  was  the  support  of  his  brothers-in-law,  Lord  Temple 
and  George  Grenville,  which  had  enabled  him  in  great 
part  to  hold  his  own  against  the  Whig  connexion  in  the 
Ministry  of  1757.  But  George  Grenville  had  parted  from 
him  at  its  close,  and  now  I^i-d  Temple  drew  to  hia  brother 
rather  than  to  Pitt.  His  refusal  to  join  the  Cabinet  left 
Pitt  absolutely  alone  so  far  as  Parliamentary  strength  went, 
and  he  fell  himself  too  weak,  when  thus  desertet"  to  hold 
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^^T       sbire,  while  the  liing  turneil  for  help  to  the  main  body  of 
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The  The   age   and   incapacity  of  the    Dulie   of  Newcastle 

')r''"'('"""  ^°-^  placed  the  JIarqnis  of  Itockingham  at  the  head  of 
this  section  of  tlie  pitrty,  after  it  had  been  driven  finam 
office  to  make  way  for  the  supremacy  of  Date.  Thinned 
a3  it  Wds  by  the  desertion  of  Llrenville  and  Townsheud,  as 
Well  as  of  the  Bedford  Faction,  it  still  claimed  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  name  of  tlie  Whigs.  Itockingham  was  lionest 
of  purpose,  lie  was  free  from  all  taint  of  the  corroBtion 
of  men  like  Newcastle,  and  he  was  inclined  to  a  pure  and 
lofty  view  of  the  nature  and  end  of  government.  liut  he 
was  young,  timid,  and  of  small  abilities,  and  he  shared  to 
the  full  tbe  dislike  of  the  great  Whig  nobles  to  Pitt  and 
the  popular  sympathies  on  which  Pitt's  power  rested.  The 
■weakness  of  the  ministry  which  lie  formed  in  July,  1765, 
was  seen  in  its  slowness  to  deal  with  American  affairs. 
Rockingham  looked  on  the  Stamp  Act  as  inexpedient ; 
but  he  held  firmly  against  Pitt  and  Shelbume  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  tax  and  legislate  for  the  Colonies,  and  it  was 
probably  through  this  difference  of  sentiment  that  Pitt  re- 
fused to  join  bis  ministry  on  its  formation-  Por  six  months 
he  made  co  effort  to  rejieal  the  obnoxious  Acts,  and  in  fact 
suffered  preparations  to  go  on  for  enforcing  tSiera,  News 
however  soon  came  from  America  which  made  this  atti- 
tude impossible.  Vigorously  as  he  liad  struggled  against 
tbe  acts,  Franklin  had  seen  no  other  course  for  the  Colonies, 
when  they  were  passed,  but  that  of  submission.  But  sub- 
Qiissiou  was  the  last  thing  the  colonists  dreamed  of.  Every- 
where through  New  England  riots  broke  out  on  the  news 
of  the  arrival  of  the  stamped  paper ;  and  the  frightened 
collectors  resigned  their  posts.  Northern  and  Southern 
States  were  drawn  together  by  the  now  danger.  "  Virginia," 
it  was  proudly  said  afterwards,  "rang  the  ahirm  bell;" 
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ils  aasembly  was  the  first  to  formally  deny  tlie  riylit  of  llio 
British  Parliament  to  meddle  with  iiilenial  tuxalion,  and 
to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  acta,  Massachusetts  not  only 
adopted  the  denial  and  the  demand  as  its  own,  but  pro- 
posed a  Congress  of  delegates  from  all  tlie  colonial  asseiii- 
hli<;3  to  provide  for  common  and  united  action ;  and  in 
October  17'15  this  Congress  met  to  repeat  the  protest  and 
petition  of  Virginia, 

The  Congress  was  the  beginning  of  American  union. 
"  There  ought  to  be  no  New  Englandman,  no  New  Yorker 
known  on  this  continent,"  said  one  of  its  members,  "  but 
all  of  us  Americans,"  The  news  of  its  assembly  reached 
England  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  perplexed  the  ministry, 
two  of  whose  members  now  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  repealing  the  acts.  But  Tiockingliam  would  promise  at 
most  no  more  than  suspension  ;  and  when  the  Houses  met 
in  tlie  spring  of  1706  no  voice  but  Slielbui'ue's  was  raised 
in  the  Peers  for  repeal.  In  the  Commons  however  the 
news  at  once  called  Pitt  to  the  front.  As  a  minister  he  had 
long  since  rejected  a  similar  scheme  for  taxing  the  Colonies. 
He  had  been  ill  and  absent  from  Parliament  when  the 
Stamp  Act  was  passed.  But  he  adopted  to  the  full  the 
constitutional  claim  of  America.  He  gloried  in  a  re- 
sistance which  was  denounced  in  Parliament  as  rebellion. 
•'  In  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "  this  kingdom  las  no  right  to 
lay  a  tax  on  the  Colonies.  ,  .  .  America  is  obstinate! 
America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion  !  Sir,  I  rejoice  that 
America  has  resisted.  Three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to 
all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be 
slaves  would  have  been  fit  instmmenta  to  make  slaves  of 
the  rest."  "  He  spoke,"  said  a  looker-ou,  "  like  a  man  in- 
spired," and  he  ended  by  a  demand  for  the  absolute,  total, 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  acts.  It  is  from  this  moment 
that  the  bitter  liatred  of  George  ttie  Third  to  Pitt  may  le 
dated.  In  an  oiitburat  of  resentment  the  King  called  him 
a  trumpet  of  sedition,  and  openly  wished  for  liis  death. 
But  the  general  desire  that  he  should  return  to  ottlce  was 
Vol.  IV —10 
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Chjlp.  I.  quickened  by  the  sense  of  power  which  spoke  in  his 
words,  and  now  that  the  first  bitterness  of  finding  himself 
alone  had  passed  away,  Pitt  was  willing  to  join  the  Whigs. 
Negotiations  were  opened  for  this  purpose ;  but  they  at 
once  broke  down.  Weak  as  they  felt  themselves,  Kock- 
ingham  and  his  colleagues  now  shrank  from  Pitt,  as  on  the 
formation  of  their  ministry  Pitt  had  shrunk  from  them. 
Personal  feeling  no  doubt  played  its  part;  for  in  any 
united  administration  Pitt  must  necessarily  take  the  lead, 
and  Rockingham  was  in  no  mood  to  give  up  his  supremacy. 
But  graver  political  reasons,  as  we  have  seen,  co-operated 
with  tliis  jealousy  and  distrust ;  and  the  blind  sense  which 
the  Whigs  had  long  had  of  a  radical  difference  between  their 
policy  and  that  of  Pitt  was  now  defined  for  them  by  the 
keenest  political  thinker  of  the  day. 

At  this  moment  Eockingham  was  in  great  measure 
guided  by  the  counsels  of  his  secretary,  Edmund  Burke. 
Burke  had  come  to  London  in  1750  as  a  poor  and 
unknown  Irish  adventurer.  But  the  learning  which  at 
once  won  him  the  friendship  of  Johnson,  and  the  imagi- 
native power  which  enabled  him  to  give  his  learning  a 
living  shape,  soon  promised  him  a  philosophical  and 
literary  career.  Instinct  however  drew  Burke  not  to 
literature  but  to  politics.  He  became  secretary  to  Lord 
Eockingham,  and  in  1765  entered  Parliament  under  his 
patronage.  His  speech  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Acts  at 
once  lifted  him  into  fame.  The  heavy  Quaker-like  figure, 
the  scratch  wig,  the  round  spectacles,  the  cumbrous  roll 
of  paper  which  loaded  Burke's  pocket,  gave  little  promise 
of  a  great  orator  and  less  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
oratory — its  passionate  ardour,  its  poetic  fancy,  its  amazing 
prodigality  of  resources  ;  the  dazzling  succession  in  which 
irony,  pathos,  invective,  tenderness,  the  most  brilliant 
word-pictures,  the  coolest  argument  followed  each  other. 
It  was  an  eloquence  indeed  of  a  wholly  new  order  in 
English  experience.  Walpole's  clearness  of  statement, 
Pitt's  appeals  to  emotion,  were  exchanged  for  the  im- 
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jiassioned  expression  of  a  distinct  philosophy  of  pohtics. 
"  I  have  learned  more  from  him  than  from  all  the  books  I 
ever  read,"  Fox  cried  at  a  later  time,  with  a  burst  of 
generous  admiratioiL  The  philosophical  cast  of  Burke's 
reasoning  was  unaccompanied  by  any  philosophical  cold- 
ness of  tone  or  phrase.  The  groundwork  indeed  of  liia 
nature  was  poetic.  His  ideas,  if  conceived  by  the  reason, 
took  shape  and  colour  from  the  splendour  and  fire  of  his 
imagination.  A  nation  was  to  him  a  greut  living  society, 
60  complex  iu  its  relations,  and  whose  institutions  wore  so 
interwoven  with  glorious  events  in  the  past,  that  to  touch 
it  rudely  was  a  sacrilege.  Its  constitution  was  no  artificial 
scheme  of  government,  but  au  exquisite  balance  of  social 
forces  which  was  in  itself  a  natural  outcome  of  its  history 
and  developement.  His  temper  was  in  this  way  conser\'a- 
tive.  but  liis  conser^'atism  sprang  not  from  a  love  of  inaction 
but  from  a  sense  of  the  value  of  social  order,  and  from  an 
imaginative  reverence  for  all  that  existed.  Every  institu- 
tion was  hallowed  to  lum  by  the  clear  insight  with  which 
he  discerned  its  relations  to  the  past  and  its  subtle  con- 
nexion with  the  social  fabric  around  it.  To  touch  even  an 
anomaly  seemed  to  Burke  to  be  risking  the  ruin  of  a  com- 
plex structure  of  national  order  which  it  had  cost  centuries 
to  build  up.  "  The  equilibrium  of  the  constitution,"  he 
said,  "  has  something  so  delicate  about  it,  that  the  least 
displacement  may  destroy  it."  "  It  is  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  matter  even  to  touch  so  complicated  a  machine," 

Perhaps  the  readiest  refutation  of  such  a  theory  was  to  be  B-:rJtea»d 
found  in  its  influence  on  Burke's  practical  dealing  with  J^'' 
politics.  In  tlie  great  question  indeed  which  fronted  liim 
as  he  entered  Parliament,  it  3er\'ed  him  well  Ko  man  has 
ever  seen  with  deeper  insight  the  working  of  those  natural 
forces  which  build  up  communities,  or  which  group  com- 
munities into  empires ;  and  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
American  Colonies,  in  their  actual  relation  to  the  niother- 
eoimtry,  he  saw  a  result  of  such  forces  which  only  mad- 
men and  pedants  would  disturb.     To  enter  upon  "  grounds 
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on  a  theoretical  basis,  seemed  to  him  a  work  for  "  meta- 


jaid  iu     physicians,*'  and  not  for  statesmen.     What  statesmen  had 
, ---  '     to  do  was  to  take  this  structure  as  it  was,  and  by  cautious 

1700~  . 

1767.  and  delicate  adjustment  to  accommodate  from  time  to  time 
its  general  shape  and  the  relations  of  its  vaiious  parts  to 
the  varying  circumstances  of  their  natural  developement. 
Nothing,  in  other  words,  could  be  truer  than  Bui-ke's  poli- 
tical philosophy  when  the  actual  state  of  things  was  good 
in  itself,  and  its  preservation  a  recognition  of  the  harmony 
of  political  institutions  with  political  facts.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  unwise  than  his  philosophy  when  he  applied 
it  to  a  state  of  things  which  in  itself  was  evil,  and  which 
was  in  fact  a  defiance  of  the  natural  growth  and  adjust- 
ment of  political  power.  It  was  thus  that  he  applied  it 
to  politics  at  home.  He  looked  on  the  Eevolution  of  1G88 
as  the  final  establishment  of  English  institutions.  His 
aim  was  to  keep  England  as  the  Eevolution  had  left  it,  and 
under  the  rule  of  the  great  nobles  who  were  faithful  to 
the  Eevolution.  Such  a  conviction  left  him  hostile  to  all 
movement  whatever.  He  gave  his  passionate  adhesion  to  the 
inaction  of  the  Whigs.  He  made  an  idol  of  Lord  Eockingham, 
an  honest  man,  but  the  weakest  of  party  leaders.  He  strove 
to  check  the  coiTuption  of  Parliament  by  a  bill  for  civil 
retrenchment,  but  he  took  the  lead  in  defeating  all  plans 
for  its  reform.  Though  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  in 
England  who  understood  the  value  of  free  industry,  he 
struggled  bitterly  against  all  proposals  to  give  freedom  to 
Irish  trade,  and  against  the  Commercial  Treaty  which  tlie 
younger  Pitt  concluded  with  France.  His  work  seemed  to 
be  that  of  investing  with  a  gorgeous  poetry  the  policy 
of  timid  content  which  the  Whigs  believed  they  in- 
herited from  Sir  Eobert  Walpole ;  and  the  very  intensity  of 
his  trust  in  the  natural  developement  of  a  people  rendered 
him  incapable  of  understanding  the  good  that  might  come 
from  particular  or  from  special  reforms. 

It  was  this  temper  of  Burke's  mind  which  estranged  him 
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from  Pitt,  His  political  sngncity  had  discemud  that  the  i 
true  basis  of  the  Whig  party  must  henceforth  be  formed  iu 
a  combination  of  that  "  power  drawn  from  popularity  " 
wliich  was  embodied  in  I'itt  with  the  power  which  the 
Whig  families  drew  from  political  "  connexion."  But  with 
I'itt's  popular  t«adencie3  Burke  bad  no  real  sympathy. 
He  looked  on  his  eloquence  as  mere  rant;  he  believed  Ms 
character  to  be  hollow,  selSsh,  and  insincere.  Above 
all  he  saw  in  him  with  a  true  foreboding  the  repre- 
sentative of  forces  before  which  the  actual  method  of 
government  must  go  down.  The  popularity  of  I'itt  in 
face  of  his  Parliamentary  isolation  was  a  sign  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  no  real  representative  of  the 
English  people,  Burke  foresaw  that  Pitt  was  drifting 
inevitably  to  a  demand  for  a  reform  of  the  House  which 
should  make  it  representative  in  fact  as  in  name.  The 
full  iasups  of  such  a  reform,  the  changes  which  it 
would  bring  with  it.  the  displacement  of  political  power 
which  it  would  involve,  Burke  alone  of  the  men  of 
his  day  understood.  But  he  understood  them  only  to 
shrink  from  them  with  honwr,  and  to  slu"ink  with  almost 
as  great  a  horror  from  the  man  who  was  leading  England 
on  in  the  path  of  change. 

At  this  crisis  then  the  temper  of  Burke  squared  with 
the  temper  of  the  Whig  party  and  of  Rockingham ;  and  the 
ditference  between  Pitt's  tendencies  and  their  own  came  to 
tlie  front  on  tbo  question  of  dealing  with  the  troubles  iu 
America.  Pitt  was  not  only  for  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Acts,  but  for  an  open  and  ungrudging  acknowledgement 
of  the  claim  to  a  partial  independence  which  had  been 
made  by  the  colonists.  Hia  genius  saw  that,  whatever 
were  the  legal  rights  of  the  mother-country,  the  time  had 
come  when  the  union  between  England  and  its  children 
across  the  Atlantic  must  rest  rather  on  sentiment  than 
on  law,  Such  a  view  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  the 
mass  of  the  Wliigs  or  the  njinistry.  They  were  willing, 
rather    than    heli^hten    American    discontent,    to    repeal 
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Chap.  I.  the  Stamp  Acts;  but  they  looked  on  the  supremacy  of 
Sn^ad  England  and  of  the  English  Parliament  over  all  English 
jmpke.  dependencies  as  a  principle  absolutely  beyond  question. 
J  ^5^  From  the  union,  therefore,  which  Pitt  offered  Rockingham 
1767.  and  his  fellow-ministers  stood  aloof.  They  were  driven, 
whether  they  would  or  no,  to  a  practical  acknowledgement 
of  the  policy  which  he  demanded ;  but  they  resolved  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Acts  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  formal  repudiation  of  the  principles  of  colonial  freedom 
which  Pitt  had  laid  down.  A  declaratory  act  was  first 
brought  in,  which  asserted  the  supreme  power  of  Parliament 
over  the  Colonies  "  in  all  cases  whatsoever.'*  The  decla- 
ration was  intended  no  doubt  to  reassure  the  followers  of 
the  ministry  as  well  as  their  opponents,  for  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  omnipotence  of  the  two  Houses  to  which  they 
belonged  Whig  and  Tory  were  at  one.  But  it  served  also 
as  a  public  declaration  of  the  diflference  which  severed  the 
Whigs  from  the  Great  Commoner.  In  a  full  house  Pitt 
found  but  two  supporters  in  his  fierce  attack  upon  the 
declaratory  bill,  which  was  supported  by  Burke  in  a 
speech  which  at  once  gave  him  rank  as  an  orator ;  while 
Pitt's  lieutenant,  Shelburne,  found  but  four  supporters  in  a 
similar  attack  in  the  Lords.  The  passing  of  the  declaratory 
act  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Acts ;  and  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  the  King's  friends,  a  resistance  instigated  by  George 
himself,  the  bill  was  carried  in  February  17G6  by  a  large 
majority. 
The  As  the  members  left  the  House  of  Commons,  George 

Chatham  Grenville,  whose  resistance  had  been  fierce  and  dogged,  was 
hooted  by  the  crowd  which  waited  to  learn  the  issue  with- 
out. Before  Pitt  the  multitude  reverently  uncovered  their 
heads  and  followed  him  home  with  blessings.  It  was  the 
noblest  hour  of  his  life.  For  the  moment  indeed  he 
had  "  saved  England  "  more  truly  than  even  at  the  crisis 
of  the  Seven  Years*  War.  His  voice  had  forced  on  the 
ministry  and  the  King  a  measure  which  averted,  though 
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Ler  Colonies,  Lonely  as  lie  was,  the  ministry  which  had 
rejected  his  offers  of  aid  fouud  itself  unable  to  stand 
against  the  general  sense  that  the  lirst  man  in  the  country 
should  be  its  ruler ;  and  bitter  aa  was  the  King's  hatred 
of  him,  Rockingham's  resignation  in  the  summer  of 
176G  forced  Ijeorge  to  call  Pitt  into  oflica  His  accept- 
ance of  the  King's  call  aiid  the  measures  which  he 
took  to  constmct  a  ministry  showed  a  new  resolve  io 
the  great  statesman.  He  had  determined  to  break 
finally  with  the  political  tradition  which  hampered  him, 
and  to  set  aside  even  the  dread  of  Parliamentary  weak- 
ness which  had  fettered  liim  three  years  before.  "Temple's 
refusal  of  aid,  save  on  terms  of  equality  whicli  were  wholly 
inadmissible,  was  passed  by,  though  it  left  Pitt  without  a 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  same  temper  he 
set  at  dehance  the  merely  Parliamentary  organization  of 
the  Whigs  by  excluding  Newcastle,  while  he  showed  his 
wish  to  unite  the  party  as  a  whole  by  his  offer  of  posts 
to  nearly  all  the  memliers  of  the  late  administration. 
Though  Rockingham  stood  coldly  aside,  some  of  lils  fellow- 
ministers  accepted  Pitt's  offers,  and  they  were  reinforced  by 
Lords  Shelburne  and  Camden,  the  young  Dnke  of  Grafton, 
and  the  few  friends  who  still  clung  to  tlie  Great  Commoner. 
Such  a  ministry  however  rested  for  power  not  on  Par- 
liament but  on  public  opinion.  It  was  in  effect  an  appeal 
from  Parliament  to  the  people;  and  it  was  an  appeal 
which  made  such  a  reform  in  Parliament  a^  nould  bring  it 
into  unison  with  public  opinion  a  mere  question  of  lime. 
Whatever  may  have  been  Pitt's  ultimate  designs,  however, 
no  word  of  such  a  reform  was  uttered  by  any  one.  On 
the  contrary  Pitt  stooped  to  strengthen  his  PailJamenlarj- 
support  by  admitting  some  even  of  the  "  King's  friends  " 
to  a  share  in  the  administration.  But  its  life  lay  really 
in  Pitt  himself,  in  his  immense  popularity,  and  in 
the  command  which  his  eloquence  gave  him  over  the 
House   of  Commons.      His    popularity   indeed  was  soon 
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rouglily  shaken ;  for  the  ministrj''  was  hardly  formed 
when  it  was  announced  that  its  leader  had  accepted  the 
Earldom  of  Chatham.  The  step  removed  him  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  for  a  while  ruined  the  public  con- 
fidence which  his  reputation  for  unselfishness  had  aided 
him  to  win.  But  it  was  from  no  vulgar  ambition  that 
Pitt  laid  down  his  title  of  the  Great  Commoner.  The 
nervous  disorganization  which  had  shown  itself  three 
years  before  in  his  despair  upon  Temple's  desertion  had 
never  ceased  to  hang  around  him,  and  it  had  been  only 
at  rare  intervals  that  he  had  forced  himself  from  his 
retirement  to  appear  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
the  consciousness  of  coming  weakness  that  made  him  shun 
the  storms  of  debate.  But  in  the  cabinet  he  showed  all 
his  old  energy.  The  most  jealous  of  his  fellow-ministers 
owned  his  supremacy.  At  the  close  of  one  of  his  earliest 
councils  Charles  Townshend  acknowledged  to  a  colleague 
"  Lord  Chatham  has  just  shown  to  us  what  inferior 
animals  we  are!"  Plans  were  at  once  set  on  foot  for 
the  better  government  of  Ireland,  for  the  transfer  of  India 
from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  and  for  the  formation 
of  an  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Russia  to  balance  the 
Family  Compact  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  alliance 
was  foiled  for  the  moment  by  the  coldness  of  Frederick  of 
Prussia.  The  first  steps  towards  Indian  reform  were  only 
taken  by  the  ministry  under  severe  pressure  from  Pitt. 
Petty  jealousies,  too,  brought  about  the  withdrawal  of 
some  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  hostility  of  Rockingham  was 
shown  by  the  fierce  attacks  of  Burke  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  secession  and  invective  had  little  effect 
on  the  ministry.  "  The  session,"  wrote  Horace  Walpole 
to  a  friend  at  the  close  of  1776,  "  has  ended  triumphantly 
for  the  Great  Earl; "  and  when  Chatham  withdrew  to  Bath 
to  mature  his  plans  for  the  coming  year  his  power  remained 
unshaken. 
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The  Chatham  ministry  marked  a  new  pliase  in  the  rela-  Grmeing 
tion  of  public  opinion  to  the  governmeut  of  the  State.  ^^"'V^ 
In  17f>G  as  in  175G  Pitt  had  been  called  into  office  by  opibwh^J 
"  the  voice  of  the  people  "  at  large.  But  ic  his  former 
ministry  the  influence  he  drew  from  popularity  could  only 
make  itself  effective  through  an  alliance  with  the  influence 
which  was  drawn  from  political  connexion ;  and  when 
the  two  elements  of  the  administration  became  opposed 
the  support  of  the  nation  gave  Pitt  little  strength  of 
resistance  against  the  Whigs.  Nor  had  the  young  King 
had  much  better  fortime  us  yet  in  his  efforts  to  break  their 
rule.  He  had  severed  them  indeed  from  Pitt ;  and  he  had 
dexterously  broken  up  the  great  party  into  jealous  factions. 
But  broken  as  it  was,  even  its  factions  remained  too  strong 
for  the  King.  His  one  elfort  at  independence  under  Bute 
hardly  lasted  a  year,  and  he  was  as  helpless  in  the  hands 
of  Grenville  as  in  the  hamls  of  Rockingham.  His  bribery, 
his  patronage,  his  I'arlinmentary  "  friends,"  his  perfidy  and 
hia  lies,  had  done  much  to  render  good  government  im- 
possible and  to  steep  public  life  in  deeper  corruption,  but 
they  had  done  little  to  further  the  triumph  of  the  Crowu 
over  the  great  houses.  Of  the  one  power  indeed  which 
eould  break  the  Whig  rule,  the  power  of  puldic  opinion, 
George  was  more  bitterly  jealous  than  even  of  the  Whiga 
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Chap.  II.  themselves.  But  in  spite  of  his  jealousy  the  tide  of  opinion 
^  steadily  rose.  In  wise  and  in  unwise  ways  the  country  at 
ISS^f  large  showed  its  new  interest  in  national  policy,  its  new 
resolve  to  have  a  share  in  the  direction  of  it.  It  showed 
irSa'  ^0  love  for  the  King  or  the  King's  schemes.  But  it  re- 
tained  all  its  old  disgust  for  the  Whigs  and  for  the  Par- 
liament. It  clung  to  Pitt  closer  than  ever,  and  in  spite  of 
his  isolation  from  all  party  support  raised  him  daily  into  a 
mightier  power.  It  was  the  sense  that  a  new  England  was 
thus  growing  up  about  him,  that  a  new  basis  was  forming 
itself  for  political  action,  which  at  last  roused  the  great 
Commoner  to  the  bold  enterprize  of  brealdng  through  the 
bonds  of  "connexion"  altogether.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  Eevolution  a  minister  told  the  peers  in  their 
own  house  that  he  defied  their  combmations. 

Chatham*s  The  ministry  of  1766  in  fact  was  itself  such  a  defiance ; 
•^'^,  for  it  was  an  attempt  to  found  political  power  not  on  the 
support  of  the  Whigs  as  a  party,  but  on  the  support  of 
national  opinion.  But  as  Parliament  was  then  constituted, 
it  was  only  through  Chatham  himself  that  opinion  could 
tell  even  on  the  administration  he  formed ;  and  six  months 
after  he  had  taken  office  Chatham  was  no  more  than  a  name. 
The  dread  which  had  driven  him  from  the  stormy  agitation 
of  the  Lower  House  to  the  quiet  of  the  House  of  Peers 
now  became  a  certainty.  Aa  winter  died  into  the  spring 
of  1767  his  nervous  disorganization  grew  into  a  painful 
and  overwhelming  illness  which  almost  wholly  withdrew 
him  from  public  affairs  ;  and  when  Parliament  met  again 
he  was  unable  either  to  come  to  town  or  to  confer  with 
his  colleagues.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  prayed  him  for 
a  single  word  of  counsel.  Chatham  remained  utterly 
silent;  and  the  ministry  which  his  guidance  had  alone 
held  together  at  once  fell  into  confusion.  The  EarFs 
plans  were  suffered  to  drop.  His  colleagues  lost  all  cohe- 
sion, and  each  acted  as  he  willed.  Townshend,  a  brilliant 
but  shallow  rhetorician  whom  Pitt  had  been  driven  re- 
luctantly to  make  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after 
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angering  tlie  House  of  Commons  by  proposals  for  au 
increase  of  the  land-tax,  strove  to  win  back  popularity 
among  the  squires  by  undertaking  to  raise  a  revenue  from 
America.  That  a  member  of  a  ministry  which  bore  Pitt's 
name  should  have  proposed  to  reopen  the  question  of 
colonial  tajiation  within  a  year  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Acts  was  Btrange  enough  to  the  colonists  ;  and  they  were 
yet  more  astonished  when,  on  its  neglect  to  make  provision 
for  compensating  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  recent 
outbreak  in  due  conformity  to  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, tlie  As.sembly  of  New  York  was  suspended,  and 
when  Townsliend  redeemed  his  pledge  by  laying  duties  on 
various  objects  brought  into  American  ports.  But  these 
measures  were  the  result  of  levity  and  disorganization 
rather  than  of  any  purpose  to  reopen  the  quarrel.  Pitt's 
collei^'ues  had  as  yet  no  design  to  reverse  his  policy.  The 
one  aim  of  the  ministry  which  bore  his  name,  and  which 
during  his  retirement  looked  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  aa 
its  actual  head,  was  simply  to  exist.  But  in  the  face  of 
Chathani'3  continued  withdrawal,  of  Townshend's  death 
in  1707,  and  of  the  increasing  hostility  of  the  Rockingham 
Whigs,  even  existence  was  difficult ;  and  Grafton  saw  him- 
self forced  to  a  union  with  the  faction  which  was  gathered 
nnder  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Tory  noble  as  Secretary  of  State, 

Such  measures  however  only  showed  how  far  the  ministry 
had  drifted  from  the  ground  on  which  Pitt  took  his  stand  ' 
in  its  formation ;  and  the  very  force  on  wliich  he  had 
relied  turned  at  once  against  it.  The  elections  for  the 
new  Parliament  winch  met  in  1768  were  more  coiTupt 
than  any  that  had  as  yet  been  witnessed  ;  and  even  the 
stoutest  opponents  of  refonn  shrank  aghast  from  the  open 
bribery  of  constituencies  and  the  prodigal  barter  of  seats. 
How  bitter  the  indignation  of  the  country  had  grown  was 
seen  in  its  fresh  backing  of  Wilkes.  Wilkes  had  remained 
in  France  since  his  outlawry  ;  but  he  seized  on  the  open- 
ing afforded  by  the  elections  to  rtturii  and  offer  himself  as 
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Chap.  IL   a  member  for  the  new  Parliament.    To  the  surprize  and 

S~  dismay  of  the  ministers  he  was  returned  for  Middlesex,  a 
dAnepof  county  the  large  number  of  whose  voters  made  its  choice 
^^™*'  a  real  expression  of  public  opinion.  The  choice  of  Wilkes 
itSl  *^  ^^^^  *  moment  was  in  effect  a  public  condemnation  of 
—  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  ministerial  system.  The 
ministry  however  and  the  House  alike  shrank  from  a  fresh 
struggle  with  the  agitator.  But  the  King  was  eager  for 
the  contest.  After  ten  years  of  struggle  and  disappoint- 
ment George  had  all  but  reached  his  aim.  The  two 
forces  which  had  as  yet  worsted  him  were  both  of  them 
paralyzed.  The  Whigs  were  fatally  divided,  and  dis- 
credited in  the  eyes  of  the  country  by  their  antagonism 
to  Pitt.  Pitt  on  the  other  hand  was  suddenly  removed 
from  the  stage.  The  ministry  was  without  support  in  the 
country  ;  and  for  Parliamentary  support  it  was  forced  to 
lean  more  and  more  on  the  men  who  looked  for  direction 
to  the  King  himsell  At  a  moment  when  all  hope  of 
exerting  any  influence  seemed  crushed  by  the  return  of 
Chatham  to  power,  George  found  his  influence  predominant 
as  it  had  never  been  before.  One  force  of  opposition  alone 
remained  in  the  public  discontent ;  and  at  this  he  struck 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  "  I  think  it  highly  expedient  to 
apprise  you,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  North,  "  that  the  expulsion 
of  Mr.  Wilkes  appears  to  be  very  essential,  and  must  be 
effected."  The  ministers  and  the  House  of  Commons  bowed 
to  his  Avill.  By  his  non-appearance  in  court  when  charged 
with  libel,  Wilkes  had  become  an  outlaw,  and  he  was  now 
thrown  into  prison  on  his  outlawry.  Dangerous  riots  broke 
out  in  London  and  over  the  whole  country  at  the  news  of 
his  arrest ;  and  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year. 
In  the  midst  of  these  tumults  the  ministry  itself  was  torn 
with  internal  discord.  The  adherents  of  Chatham  found 
their  position  in  it  an  intolerable  one ;  and  Lord  Shelburne 
announced  his  purpose  of  resigning  office.  The  announce- 
ment was  followed  in  the  autumn  by  the  resignation  of 
Chatham  himself.     Though  still  prostrated  by  disease,  the 


Earl  was  sufficiently  restored  to  grasp  the  actual  position    Cdap.  II, 
of  the  cabinet  wliich  traded  on  bis  name,  and  in  October       ^ 
1768  he  withdrew  formally  from  the  ministry.  draS*?f 

The  withdrawal  of  Chatham  however,  if  it  shook  tlie  *»^<»' 
ministry,  only  rendered  it  atill  more  dependent  on  llie 
King;  and  in  spite  of  its  reluctance  George  forced  it  to 
plunge  into  a  decisive  struggle  with  the  public  opinion 
which  was  declaring  itself  in  tumult  and  riot  against  the 
system  of  government  The  triumph  of  Wilkes  had  been 
driven  home  by  the  election  of  a  nominee  of  the  great 
agitator  as  his  colleague  on  a  fresh  vacancy  in  the  represen- 
tation of  Middlesex.  The  Government  met  the  blow  by  a 
show  of  -vigour,  and  by  calling  on  the  magistrates  of 
Surrey  to  dispei-ae  the  mobs;  a  Bummous  which  ended  in 
conflicts  between  the  crowd  and  the  soldiers,  in  which 
some  of  the  rioters  were  slain.  Wilkes  at  once  published 
the  letter  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State  with  comments  on  it 
as  a  cause  of  bloodshed;  and  the  ministry  accepted  the 
step  as  a  challenge  to  combat.  If  his  comments  were 
libellous,  the  libel  was  cognizable  in  the  ordinary  couits 
of  law.  But  no  sooner  had  Parliament  assembled  in 
1700  than  the  House  of  Commons  was  called  to  take  the 
matter  into  its  own  hands.  Witnesses  were  examined 
at  its  bar:  the  forms  of  a  trial  were  gone  through; 
and  as  Wilkes  peisisted  in  hia  charge,  he  was  expelled 
as  a  libeller.  Unluckily  the  course  which  had  been 
adopted  put  the  House  itself  on  trial  before  the  consti- 
tuencies. No  sooner  was  the  new  writ  issued  than  Wilkes 
again  presented  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  was  again 
elected  by  the  shire  of  Middlesex.  Violent  and  oppress- 
ive as  the  course  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been,  it 
had  as  yet  acted  within  its  strict  right,  for  no  one  ques- 
tioned its  possession  of  a  right  of  expulsion.  Eut  the 
defiance  of  Middlesex  led  it  now  to  go  further.  It  resolved, 
"  That  Mr.  Wilkes  having  been  in  this  session  of  Parlia- 
ment expelled  the  House,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being 
elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  present  Parliament ; "  and 
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it  issued  n  writ  for  a  fresh  election.  Middlesex  answered  tliis 
insolent  claim  to  limit  the  free  choice  of  a  constituency  by 
again  returning  Wilkes ;  and  the  House  was  driven  by  its 
anger  to  a  fresh  and  more  outrageous  usurpation.  It  again 
expelled  the  member  for  Middlesex ;  and  on  Ma  return  for 
the  third  titno  by  an  immense  majority  it  voted  that  the 
candidate  whom  he  had  defeated,  Colonel  Luttrell,  ought 
to  have  been  returned,  and  was  the  legal  representative  of 
Middlesex.  The  Commons  had  not  only  limited  at  their 
own  arbitrary  discretion  the  free  election  of  the  consti- 
tuency, but  they  had  transferred  its  rights  to  themselves 
by  seating  Lnttrell  aa  member  in  defiance  of  tlie  delibe- 
rate choice  of  Wilkes  by  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex. 
The  country  at  once  rose  indignantly  against  this  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  law,  Wilkes  was  elected  an  Alder- 
man of  London ;  and  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Livery 
petitioned  the  King  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  A  remon- 
strance from  London  and  AVeslminster  mooted  a  far  larger 
question.  It  said  boldly  that  "  there  is  a  time  when  it  is 
clearly  demonstrable  that  men  cease  to  be  representatives. 
That  time  is  now  arrived.  Tlie  House  of  Commons  do  not 
represent  the  people."  Meanwhile  a  writer  who  styled 
himself  Junius  attacked  the  Government  in  letters,  which, 
rancorous  and  unscrupulous  aa  was  their  tone,  gave  a  new 
power  to  the  literature  of  the  Press  ty  their  clearness  and 
terseness  of  statement,  the  finish  of  their  style,  and  the 
terrible  vigour  of  their  invective. 

Tlie  storm  however  beat  idly  on  the  obstinacy  of 
the  King.  The  printer  of  the  bold  letters  was  pro-  . 
secuted,  anil  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  ■  of  London 
were  haughtily  rejected.  The  issue  of  the  struggle  verified 
the  forebodings  of  Burke.  If,  as  Middlesex  declared,  and 
as  the  strife  itself  proved,  the  House  of  Commons  had 
ceased  to  represent  tlie  English  people,  it  was  inevitable  that 
men  shonld  look  forward  to  measures  that  would  make  it 
representative.  At  the  beginning  of  1770  a  cessation  of 
the  disease   whioli   had  long  held  him  prostrate  enabled 


Chatham  to  reappear  in  Uie  House  of  Lords.  He  at  once  chu.  II. 
lienounced  the  usurpations  of  the  Commons,  and  brouglit  ^ 
in  a  bill  to  declare  them  illegal.  But  his  genius  made  him  a^'SfS 
the  first  to  see  that  remedies  of  this  soit  were  inadequate  *™"^"- 
to  meet  evils  which  really  sprang  from  the  fact  that  the  i^Sa^ 
House  of  Commons  no  longer  represented  the  people  of 
England ;  and  he  mooted  a  plan  for  its  refonn  by  an 
increase  of  the  county  members,  who  then  formed  the 
most  independent  portion  of  the  House.  Further  he 
could  not  go,  for  even  in  the  proposab  he  made  he 
stood  almost  alone.  The  Tories  and  the  King's  friends 
were  not  likely  to  welcome  proposals  which  would  lessen 
the  King's  intluence.  On  the  other  hand  the  Whigs  under 
Lord  Bockingham  had  no  sympathy  with  Parliamentary 
reform.  As  early  as  17fil>,  in  his  first  political  publica- 
tion, their  one  philosophic  thinker,  Edmund  Burke,  liad 
met  a  proposal  to  enlarge  the  number  of  coustituenta  by 
a  counter  proposal  to  lessen  them.  "  It  would  be  more 
in  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and  more  agreeable  to  tlie 
fashion  of  our  best  laws,"  be  said,  "  by  lessening  tlie  numl>er 
to  add  to  the  weight  and  independency  of  our  voters." 
Xor  did  the  ^Miigs  shrink  with  less  hanghty  disdain 
from  the  popular  agitation  in  which  public  opinion  was 
forced  to  express  itself,  and  which  Chatham,  while  cen- 
suring its  extravagance,  as  deliberately  encouraged.  It  is 
from  the  quaixel  between  Wilkes  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  we  may  date  the  influence  of  public  meetings 
on  English  politics.  The  gatherings  of  the  Middlescjc 
electors  in  his  support  were  preludes  to  the  great  meetings 
of  Yorkshire  freeholders  in  which  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  rose  into  importance;  and  it  was  in  the 
movement  for  reform,  and  the  establishment  of  correspond- 
ing committees  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  it,  tliat  the  power  of  political  agitation  first 
made  itself  felt.  Political  societies  and  clubs  took  their 
part  in  this  quickening  and  organization  of  public  opinion : 
and  the   spread   of  discussion,   as  well  as  tlie   iuHuence 
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Chap.  II.  which  now  began  to  be  exercized  by  the  appearance  of 
vast  numbers  of  men  in  support  of  any  political  move- 
ment, proved  that  Parliament,  whether  it  would  or  no, 
must  soon  reckon  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people  at 
itSl  large. 
Publication  ^^^  ^^  agent  far  more  effective  than  popular  agitation  was 
of  debates,  preparing  to  bring  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  directly 
on  Parliament  itself.  We  have  seen  how  much  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  sprang  from  the  secrecy  of 
Parliamentary' proceedings,  but  this  secrecy  was  the  harder 
to  preserve  as  the  nation  woke  to  a  greater  interest  in  its 
own  affairs.  From  the  accession  of  the  Georges  imperfect 
reports  of  the  more  important  discussions  began  to  be  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "The  Senate  of  Lilliput,"  and 
with  feigned  names  or  simple  initials  to  denote  the  speakers. 
The  best  known  reports  of  this  kind  were  those  contributed 
by  Samuel  Johnson  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Obtained 
by  stealth  and  often  merely  recalled  by  memory,  such 
reports  were  naturally  inaccurate;  and  their  inaccuracy 
was  eagerly  seized  on  as  a  pretext  for  enforcing  the  rules 
which  guarded  the  secrecy  of  proceedings  in  Parliament 
In  1771  the  Commons  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the 
publication  of  debates;  and  six  printers,  who  set  it  at 
defiance,  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  One 
who  refused  to  appear  was  arrested  by  its  messenger ;  but 
the  arrest  brought  the  House  into  conflict  w^ith  the  magis- 
trates of  London.  The  magistrates  set  aside  its  proclamation 
as  without  legal  force,  released  the  printers,  and  sent  the 
messenger  to  prison  for  an  unlawful  arrest  The  House 
sent  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Tower,  but  the  cheers  of  the 
crowds  which  followed  him  on  his  way  told  that  public 
opinion  was  again  with  the  Press,  and  the  attempt 
to  hinder  its  publication  of  Parliamentary  proceedings 
dropped  silently  on  his  release  at  the  next  prorogation. 
Few  changes  of  equal  importance  have  been  so  quietly 
brought  about.  Not  only  was  the  responsibility  of  members 
to  their  constituents  made  constant  and  effective  by  the 


publicatioii-of  tlieir  proceedings,  but  the  nation  itself  was 
called  ia  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  of  its  representatives. 
A  new  and  wider  interest  in  its  own  allairs  was  roused  in 
the  people  at  large,  and  a  new  political  education  was 
given  to  it  throui-li  the  discussion  of  every  subject  of 
national  iuipoi-tance  in  the  Houses  and  the  Press.  Stimu- 
lated and  moulded  into  shape  by  free  discussion,  encouraged 
and  made  consijious  of  its  strength  by  public  meetings,  and 
gathered  up  and  lepresented  on  all  its  sides  bythe  joumala 
of  tile  day,  public  opinion  became  a  force  in  practical 
stateamansbip,  influenced  the  course  of  debates,  and  con- 
trolled, in  a  closer  and  more  constant  way  tlian  even 
Parliament  itself  had  been  able  to  do,  the  actions  of  the 
Government.  The  importance  of  its  new  position  gave  a 
weight  to  the  Press  which  it  had  never  liad  before.  The 
first  great  English  journals  date  from  tliis  time.  With  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Morning  HtTald, 
and  the  Times,  all  of  which  appeared  in  the  interval 
between  the  opening  years  of  the  American  War  and  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  the  French  Revolution,  journal- 
ism took  a  new  tone  of  responsibility  and  intelligence. 
The  hacks  of  Grub  Street  were  superseded  by  publicists  of 
a  high  moral  temper  and  literary  excellence ;  and  philo- 
sophers  like  Coleridge  or  statesmen  like  Canning  turned 
to  influence  public  opinion  through  the  columns  of  the 
Press. 

But  great  as  the  influence  of  opinion  was  destined  to  be- 
come, it  was  feebly  felt  as  yet ;  and  George  the  Third  was 
able  to  set  Chatham's  jwlicy  disdainfully  aside  and  to 
plungo  into  a  contest  far  more  disastrous  than  his  contest 
with  the  Press.  In  all  the  proceedings  of  the  last  few  years, 
what  had  galled  him  most  had  been  the  act  which  averted 
a  war  between  England  and  her  colonies.  To  the  King 
the  Americans  were  already  "  rebels."  and  the  great  states- 
man whose  eloquence  had  made  their  claims  irresistible 
was  a  "  trampet  of  sedition."  George  deplored  in  his 
correspondence  with  his  ministers  the  repeal  of  tlie  Stamp 
Vol.  iy.-17 
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Chap.  11,  Acts.  "  All  men  feel,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  fatal  compliance 
^  in  1766  has  increased  the  pi-etensiona  of  the  Americans  to 
JS'rt  abao!ut«  independence."  But  in  England  generally  the 
question  was  regarded  aa  settled,  while  in  America  the 
news  of  the  repeal  had  been  received  with  universal  joy, 
and  taken  as  a  close  of  the  strifa  On  both  sides  however 
there  remained  a  pride  and  irritability  which  only  wise 
handling  could  have  allayed;  and  iu  the  present  state  of 
English  politics  wise  handling  was  impossible.  Only 
a  few  months  indeed  passed  before  the  quarrel  was 
again  reopened;  for  no  sooner  had  the  illness  of  Lord 
Chatham  removed  Iiim  from  any  real  share  in  public 
affairs  than  the  wretched  administration  winch  bore  liis 
name  suspended  the  Assembly  of  New  York  on  its  re- 
fusal to  provide  quarters  for  English  troops,  and  re-Solved 
to  assert  British  sovereignty  by  le%'j-ing  import  duties 
of  trivial  amount  at  American  ports.  The  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts  was  dissolved  on  a  trifling  quarrel  with 
its  Governor,  and  Iloston  was  occupied  for  a  time  by 
British  soldiers.  It  was  without  a  thought  of  any 
eftective  struggle  however  that  the  cabinet  had  entered 
on  this  course  of  vexation ;  and  when,  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  coupled 
with  a  fall  in  the  funds,  warned  the  ministers  of  its  danger, 
they  hastened  to  withdraw  from  it.  In  1769  the  troops 
were  recalled,  and  all  duties,  save  one,  abandoned.  But 
with  a  fatal  obstinacy  the  King  insisted  on  retaining 
the  duty  on  tea  as  an  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
mother  country.  Its  retention  was  enough  to  prevent 
any  thorough  restoration  of  good  feeling.  A  series  of 
petty  quarrels  went  on  iu  almost  every  colony  between 
the  popular  Assemblies  and  the  Governors  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  the  colonists  persisted  in  their  agree- 
ment to  import  nothing  from  the  mother  country.  As 
yet  however  there  was  no  prospect  of  serious  strife. 
In  America  the  influence  of  George  Washington  allayed 
tlie  irritation  of  Virginia;  while  Massachusetts  contented 
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ilaelf  with  quarrelling  with  its  Governor  and  refusing  to 
bay  tea  bo  long  as  the  duty  was  levied. 

The  temper  of  the  colonists  was  in  the  main  that  of 
the  bulk  of  English  statesmen.  Even  George  Grenville. 
tiiough  approving  the  retention  of  the  duty  in  question, 
abandoned  all  dream  of  further  taxatioa  But  Uie  King 
was  now  supreme.  The  reappearance  and  attack  of  Chat- 
ham at  the  opening  of  1770  had  completed  the  niin  of 
the  ministrj-.  Those  of  hia  adherents  who  still  clung  to 
it.  Lord  Camden,  tlie  Chancellor,  Lord  Granby,  the  Com- 
nmnder-in-Chief,  Dimuing,  the  Solicitor-General,  resigned 
their  posts.  In  a  few  days  they  were  followed  by  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  who  since  Chatham's  resignation  had  been 
nominally  tlie  head  of  the  administration.  All  that  re- 
mained of  it  were  the  Bedford  faction  and  the  dependents  of 
the  King ;  but  George  did  not  hesitate  to  form  these  into 
a  ministry,  and  to  place  at  its  head  the  former  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  North,  a  man  of  some  adminis- 
trative ability,  hut  unconnected  with  any  political  party, 
steadily  opposed  to  any  recognition  of  public  opinion,  and 
of  an  easy  and  indolent  temper  which  yielded  again.st  his 
better  knowledge  to  the  stubborn  doggeduess  of  the  King. 
The  instinct  of  the  country  at  once  warned  it  of  the  results 
of  such  a  change;  and  the  City  of  London  put  itself 
formally  at  the  head  of  the  piiblic  discontent.  In  solemn 
addresses  it  called  on  George  the  Third  to  dismiss  hia 
ministers  and  to  di^olve  the  Parliament ;  and  its  action 
was  snpported  by  petitions  to  the  same  effect  from  the 
grealer  counties.  In  the  following  year  it  fought,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  battle  with  the  House  of  Commous  which 
established  the  freedom  of  the  press.  But  the  effbrta  of  the 
country  failed  before  the  paralysis  of  political  action  which 
resulted  from  the  position  of  the  Whigs  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  Parliament.  The  deaths  of  Grenville  and  Bedford 
broke  up  two  of  the  Whig  factions,  Eockingham  with  the 
rest  of  the  party  held  aloof  from  the  popular  agitation,  and 
drew  more  and  more  away  from  Chatham  as  he  favoured 
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it.  The  Parliament  remained  steady  to  the  King,  and  the 
King  clung  more  and  more  to  the  ministry.  The  ministry 
was  in  fact  a  mere  ctoak  for  the  direction  of  public  affairs 
by  George  himself.  "  Not  only  did  he  direct  the  minister," 
a  careful  observer  tells  us,  "  in  all  important  matters  of 
foreign  and  domestic  policy,  but  lie  instructed  him  as  to 
the  mant^ment  of  debates  in  Parliament,  suggested  what 
motions  should  be  made  or  opposed,  and  how  meosuiv^s 
Bhould  be  carried.  He  reserved  for  himself  all  the  patron- 
age, he  arranged  the  whole  cast  of  administration,  settled 
the  relative  places  and  preteusions  of  ministers  of  State, 
law  officers,  and  members  of  the  household,  nominated  and 
promoted  the  English  and  Scotch  judges,  appointed  and 
translated  bishops  and  deans,  and  dispensed  other  prefer- 
ments in  the  Church.  He  disposed  of  military  govern- 
ments, regiments,  and  commissions;  and  himself  ordered 
the  marcluDg  of  troops.  He  gave  and  refused  titles, 
honours,  and  pensions"  All  this  immense  patronage  was 
persistently  usorl  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  of  a  majority  directed  by  the  King 
himself;  and  its  weight  was  seeu  in  the  steady  action  of 
ancli  a  majority.  It  was  seen  yet  more  in  the  subjection  to 
which  the  ministry  that  bore  North's  name  was  reduced. 
George  was  in  fact  the  minister  through  the  years  of  its 
existence  ;  and  the  shame  of  the  daikest  hour  of  English 
history  lies  wholly  at  his  door. 

His  fixed  purpose  was  to  Bei2e  on  the  first  opportunity  of 
undoing  the  "  fatal  compliance  of  17C6."  A  trivial  riot  gave 
him  at  last  the  handle  he  wanted.  In  December,  1773, 
the  arrival  of  some  Engltyh  ships  laden  with  tea  kindled 
fresh  irritation  in  Boston,  where  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment was  strictly  enforced ;  and  a  mob  in  the  disguise 
of  Indians  boarded  the  veswls  and  flung  their  contents 
into  the  sea.  The  outrage  was  deplored  alike  by  the 
friends  of  America  in  England  and  by  its  own  leading 
statesmen;  and  both  Washington  and  Chatham  were 
prepared    to   siippoit  the   Government  in   its   looked-for 


detmaiid  of  redress.  But  the  thought  of  the  King  was  not 
of  redress  but  of  repression,  and  he  set  roughly  aside  the 
more  conciliatory  proposals  of  Lord  North  and  his  fellow- 
mioisters.  They  had  already  rejected  as  "  frivolous  and 
vexations  "  a  petition  of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  dismissal  of  two  public  officers  whose  letters  borne 
advised  the  withdrawal  of  free  institutions  from  the 
colonies,  They  now  seized  on  the  riot  as  a  pretext  for 
rigorous  measures.  A  bill  introtluced  into  Parliament  in 
the  beginning  of  1774  punished  IJoston  by  closing  its  port 
against  all  commerce.  Another  punished  the  State  of 
^lassachnsetts  by  withdrawing  the  liberties  it  bad  enjoyed 
ever  since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  its  soil.  Its 
charter  was  altered.  The  choice  of  its  Council  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  people  to  the  Crown,  and  the  nomination 
of  its  judges  was  transferred  to  the  Governor.  In  the 
Governor  too,  by  a  provision  more  outrageous  than  even 
these,  was  vested  the  right  of  sending  all  persons  charged 
■with  a  share  in  the  late  disturbances  to  Enghmd  for  trial. 
To  enforce  these  measures  of  repression  troops  were  sent 
to  America,  and  General  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief 
there,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  The 
King's  exultation  at  the  prospect  before  him  was  un- 
bounded. "  Tiie  die,"  he  wrote  triumphantly  to  his 
minister,  "  is  cast.  The  colonies  must  either  triumph  or 
submit."  Four  regiments  would  be  enough  to  bring  the 
Americans  to  their  senses.  Tliey  would  ouly  be  "  liona 
while  we  are  lambs."  "  If  we  take  the  resolute  part,"  he 
decided  solemnly,  "  they  will  undoubtedly  be  very  meek." 
Unluckily  the  blow  at  Massachusetts  was  received  with 
anything  but  meekness.  The  jealousies  I>etween  colony 
and  colony  were  hushed  by  a  sense  that  tlie  liberties  of  all 
were  in  danger.  If  the  British  Parliament  could  cancel 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts  and  ruin  the  trade  of  Boston, 
it  could  cancel  the  charter  of  every  colony  and  ruin  the 
trade  of  every  port  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  coast  of 
Georgia.  All  therefore  adopted  the  cause  of  Massachusetts; 
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Chap.  II.    and  all  their  Legislatures  save  that  of  Georgia  sent  dele- 
j^       gates  to  a  Congress  which  assembled  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 

SenSfS^    ber  at  Philadelphia.  Massachusetts  took  a  yet  bolder  course. 

t^^^r  Not  one  of  its  citizens  would  act  under  the  new  laws.  Its 
17m1  Assembly  met  in  defiance  of  the  Governor,  called  out  the 
militia  of  the  State,  and  provided  arms  and  ammunition 
for  it.  .But  there  was  still  room. for  reconciliation.  The 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  had  been  moderate,  for  Virginia 
was  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  among  the  States 
who  sent  delegates,  and  though  resolute  to  resist  the  new 
measures  of  the  government,  Virginia  still  clung  to  the 
mother  country.  At  home  the  merchants  of  London  and 
Bristol  pleaded  loudly  for  reconciliation ;  and  in  January, 
1775,  Chatham  again  came  forward  to  avert  a  strife  he  had 
once  before  succeeded  in  preventing.  With  characteristic 
largeness  of  feeling  he  set  aside  all  half-measures  or  pro- 
posals of  compromise.  "  It  is  not  cancelling  a  piece  of 
parcTiment,"  he  insisted, "  that  can  win  back  America :  you 
must  respect  her  fears  and  her  resentments."  The  bill 
which  he  introduced  in  concert  with  Franklin  provided  for 
the  repeal  of  the  late  acts  and  for  the  security  of  the 
colonial  charters,  abandoned  the  claim  of  taxation,  and 
ordered  the  recall  of  the  troops.  A  colonial  assembly  was 
directed  to  meet  and  provide  means  by  which  America 
might  contribute  towards  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
Washington,  Chatham's  measure  was  contemptuously  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  as  was  a  similar  measure  of  Burke's  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  petition  of  the  City  of  London  in  favour 
of  the  Colonies  by  the  King  himself.  With  the  rejection 
of  these  efforts  for  conciliation  began  the  great  struggle 
which  ended  eight  years  later  in  the  severance  of  the 
American  Colonies  from  the  British  Crown.  The  Congress 
of  delegates  from  the  Colonial  Legislatures  at  once  voted 
measures  for  general  defence,  ordered  the  levy  of  an  array, 
and  set  George  Washington  at  its  head.  No  nobler  figure 
ever  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a  nation's  life.  Washington 
was  grave  and  courteous  in  address ;  his  manners  were 


simple  anil  uupreLending  ;  his  silence  and  the  serene  calm- 
ness of  his  temper  spoke  of  a  perfect  self- mastery.  But 
there  was  litUe  io  hia  outer  beating  to  reveal  the 
grandeur  of  soul  which  lifts  his  figure  wiih  all  the  simple 
majesty  of  an  ancient  statue  out  of  the  smaller  passions, 
the  meaner  impulses  of  the  world  around  him.  What 
recommended  him  for  command  was  simply  his  weight 
among  his  fellow  landowners  of  Virginia,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  war  which  he  had  gained  by  service  in  border 
contests  with  the  French  and  the  Indians,  as  well  as  in 
Braddock's  luckless  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne.  It 
was  only  as  the  weary  fight  went  on  that  the  colonists 
discovered,  however  slowly  and  inperfectly,  the  great- 
ness of  their  leader,  his  clear  judgement,  his  heroic  en- 
durance, his  silence  under  difficulties,  his  calmness  in 
the  hour  of  danger  or  defeat,  the  patience  with  which 
he  waited,  the  quickness  and  hardness  with  which  he 
struck,  the  lofty  and  serene  sense  of  duty  that  never 
swerved  from  its  task  thraugh  resentment  or  jealousy, 
that  never  through  war  or  peace  felt  the  touch  of  a 
meaner  ambition,  that  knew  no  aim  save  that  of  guard- 
ing the  freedom  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  no  per- 
sonal longing  siive  that  of  returning  to  his  own  fireside 
when  their  freedom  was  secured.  It  was  almost  uncon- 
sciously that  men  learned  to  cling  to  Washington  with  a 
trust  and  faith  such  as  few  other  men  have  won,  and  to 
regard  him  with  a  reverence  which  still  hushes  us  in  pre- 
sence of  his  memory.  But  even  America  hardly  recognized 
his  real  greatness  wliiie  he  lived.  It  was  only  when  death 
set  its  seal  on  him  tliat  the  voice  of  those  whom  he  had 
served  so  long  proclaimed  him  "  the  man  first  in  war,  first 
in  pence,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  countrj'men." 
Washington  more  than  any  of  Ids  fellow  colonists  repre- 
sented the  cb'nging  of  the  Virginian  landowners  to  the 
mother  country,  and  liis  acceptance  of  a  military  command 
proved  that  even  the  most  moderate  among  the  colonists 
had  no  Impe  now  save  in  arms.    The  struggle  opened  with 
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a  skirmish  between  a  party  of  En<;lish  troops  and  a  detach- 
ment of  nilitia  at  Lcxiu<^uu  ou  the  tuDeteenth  of  April, 
1775;  and  in  a  few  days  twenty  thousand  colonists  appeared 
before  Boston.  The  Congress  reassembled,  declared  the 
States  they  represented  "  The  United  Colonies  of  America," 
and  undertook  the  work  of  government  Meanwhile  ten 
thousand  fresh  Enylish  troops  hinded  at  Boston.  But  the 
provincial  militia,  iu  number  almost  double  that  of  the 
British  force  which  prepared  to  attack  them,  seized  a  neck 
of  ground  which  joins  Boston  to  the  mainland ;  and  though 
on  the  l~tli  of  June  tliey  were  driven  from  the  heights  of 
Bunker's  Hill  which  commanded  the  town,  it  was  only  after 
a  desperate  strujr^le  in  which  their  bravery  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  the  taunts  of  cowardice  ^hich  had  been  levelled 
against  the  colonists.  "  Are  the  Yankees  cowards  V  shouted 
the  men  of  Massachusetts  as  the  first  English  attack  rolled 
back  hafUed  down  the  hill-side.  But  a  far  truer  courage 
was  shown  in  tiie  stubborn  endurance  with  which  Washing- 
ton's raw  militiamen,  who  gradually  dwindled  from  sixteen 
thousand  to  ten,  ill  fed,  ill  armed,  and  with  but  forty-five 
rounds  of  ammunition  to  each  man,  cooped  up  through 
the  winter  a  force  of  ten  thousand  veterans  in  the  lines  of 
Boston.  The  spring  of  1776  saw  them  force  these  troops 
to  withdraw  from  the  city  to  New  York,  where  the  whole 
British  army,  largely  reinforced  by  mercenaries  from  Ger- 
many, was  concentrated  under  General  Howe.  Meanwliile 
a  raid  of  the  American  General  Arnold  nearly  drove  the 
British  troops  from  Canada ;  and  though  his  attempt  broke 
down  before  Quebec,  it  showed  that  all  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion was  over.  The  colonies  of  the  south,  the  last  to  join 
in  the  struggle,  had  in  fact  e.Tpelled  their  Governors  at  the 
close  of  1775 ;  at  tlie  opening  of  the  next  year  Massachu- 
aetts  instructed  its  delegates  to  support  a  complete  repudia- 
tion of  the  King's  government  by  the  Colonies  ;  while  the 
American  ports  were  thrown  open  to  the  world  in  defiance 
of  the  Navigation  Acts,  These  decisive  steps  were  followed 
by  the  great  act  with  which  American  history  begins,  the 
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adoption  on  Ibe  4tli  of  July,  1776,  by  the  delesatea  in  Con- 
gress, at'ti?r  a  fierce  resistance  from  those  of  I'ennsylvama 
and  South  Carolina,  and  in  spite  of  the  ahstention  of  those 
of  New  York,  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  "  We," 
ran  its  solemn  words, "  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  in- 
tentions, solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  Free  and  Inde- 
pendent States." 

But  the  earlier  snccessea  of  the  Colonists  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  suffering  and  defeat.  Howe,  an  active  general 
with  a  line  army  at  his  back,  cleared  Long  Island  in 
August  by  a  victory  at  Brooklj-n  ;  and  Washington,  whose 
force  was  weakened  by  withdrawals  and  defeat  and  dis- 
heartened by  the  loyal  tone  of  the  Slatfi  in  which  it  was 
encamped,  was  forced  in  the  nntumn  of  1770  to  e^'acuate 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  to  fall  back  first  on  the 
Hudson  and  then  on  the  Delaware,  The  Congress  pre- 
pared to  fly  from  Philadelphia,  and  a  general  despair 
showed  itself  in  cries  of  peace.  But  a  well-managed 
surprise  and  a  daring  march  on  the  rear  of  Howe's  army 
restored  the  spirits  of  Washington's  men,  and  forced 
the  English  general  in  his  turn  to  fall  bai'k  on  New 
York.  England  however  was  now  roused  to  more 
serious  efforts;  and  the  campaign  of  1777  opened  with 
a  combined  attempt  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt. 
An  army  which  had  assembled  in  Ctinnda  under  General 
Burgoyne  marched  in  June  by  way  of  the  Lakes  to 
seize  tlie  lino  of  the  Hudson.  Howe  meanwhile  sailed 
up  the  Chesapeake  and  advanced  on  riiiladelphia,  the 
temporarj'  capital  of  the  United  States  and  the  seat  of 
the  Congress.  The  rout  of  his  little  army  of  seven 
thousanii  men  at  Brandywine  forced  Washington  to 
abandon  Philadelphia,  and  after  a  bold  but  unsuccessful 
attack  on  his  victors  to  retire  into  winter  quarters  on 
the  banks   of  the   Schuylkill,   where   the  uucuntinerable 
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resolve  with  whith  lie  nerved  his  handful  of  benten  and 
hall'-stftrved  troops  to  face  Howe's  army  in  their  camp 
at  Valley  Forge  is  the  noblest  of  hia  triurapha.  But  in 
the  north  the  war  had  taken  another  colour.  Burgoyne's 
movement  had  been  planned  in  view  of  a  junction 
with  at  least  a  part  of  Howe's  army  from  New  York  ;  a 
junction  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  seize  the  line 
of  the  Hudson  and  thus  cut  off  New  England  from  her 
sister  provinces.  But  Howe  was  held  fast  by  Washing- 
ton's resistance  and  unable  to  send  a  man  to  the  north  ; 
while  the  spirit  of  New  England,  which  had  grown  dull 
as  the  war  rolled  away  from  its  borders,  quickened  again 
at  the  news  of  invasion  and  of  the  outrages  committed 
by  tlie  Indians  employed  among  the  English  troops.  Its 
militia  hurried  fi-oiu  town  and  homestead  to  a  camp  with 
which  General  Gates  had  ban-ed  the  road  to  Albany;  and 
after  a  fruitless  attack  on  the  American  lines,  Burgoyne 
saw  himself  surrounded  on  tlie  heights  of  Saratoga.  On 
the  I7th  of  October  his  whole  force  was  compelled  to 
Bu  rrender. 

The  news  of  this  calamity  gave  force  to  the  words 
with  which  Chatham  at  the  very  time  of  the  surrender 
was  pre'oiug  for  peace.  "  You  cannot  conquer  America," 
he  cried  when  men  were  glorj"ing  in  Howe's  successes 
over  Washington.  "  If  I  were  an  American  as  I  am 
an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in 
my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms — never, 
never,  never ! "  Then,  in  a  burst  of  indignant  eloquence 
he  thundered  against  an  outrage  which  was  at  that 
moment  nerving  New  England  to  its  rally  against  Bur- 
goyne, the  use  of  the  Indian  with  his  scalping-knife  as 
an  ally  of  England  against  her  children.  The  proposals 
which  Chatham  brought  forward  might  perhaps  in  his 
hands  even  yet  liave  drawn  America  and  the  mother- 
country  together.  His  plan  was  one  of  absolute  concilia- 
tion. He  looked  forward  to  a  federal  union  between  the 
settlements  and  Great  Britain  which  would  have  left  the 
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Colonies  absolutely  their  own  mastera  iu  all  mattera  of 
iutenial  government,  and  linked  only  by  ties  of  atlection 
and  loyalty  to  the  general  body  of  tlie  Empire,  But  the 
plan  met  with  the  same  scornful  rejection  as  his  previous 
proposals,  lis  rejection  was  at  once  followed  by  the 
news  of  Saratoga,  and  by  the  yet  more  fatal  news  that 
this  disaster  had  roused  the  Bourbon  Courts  to  avenge  the 
humiliation  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Crippled  and  im- 
poverished as  she  was  at  its  close,  France  could  do  nothing 
to  break  the  world-power  which  was  rising  in  front  of  her ; 
but  in  the  very  moment  of  her  defeat,  the  foresight  of 
Choiseul  had  seen  in  a  future  struggle  between  England 
and  her  Colonies  a  chance  of  mining  tlie  great  fabric 
which  Pitt's  triumphs  had  Ijuilt  up.  Nor  was  I'itt  blind 
to  the  steady  resolve  of  France  to  renew  the  fight. 
In  every  attempt  which  he  had  made  to  construct  a 
Ministry  he  had  laid  down  as  the  corner-stone  of  his 
foreign  policy  a  renewal  of  that  alliance  with  the  Pro- 
testant States  of  North  Germany  a^fainst  the  House  of 
Bourbon  which  could  alone  save  Engliind  from  the  dangers 
of  the  Family  Compact.  But  his  etforts  had  been  foded 
alike  by  the  resistance  of  the  King,  the  timid  peacefiilness 
of  the  Whigs,  ^nd  at  last  by  the  distrust  of  England  which 
had  been  rooted  in  the  mind  of  Frederick  the  Great  through 
the  treachery  of  Lord  Bute. 

The  wisdom  of  his  policy  was  now  brought  home 
by  the  coming  of  the  danger  be  had  foreseen  when 
the  foresight  of  Choiseul  was  justified  by  tne  outbreak 
of  strife  between  England  and  America.  Even  then 
for  a  whUc  France  looked  idly  on.  Her  king,  Lewis  the 
Sixteenth,  was  averse  from  war;  tier  treasury  was  empty; 
her  government,  scared  by  the  growth  of  new  movcTueuts 
tuwdrds  freedom  about  it,  and  fearful  of  endangering 
the  monarchy  by  the  encouragement  these  would  receive 
from  a  union  with  the  revolted  Colonies,  still  doubted 
whether  America  had  any  real  power  of  resisting  Britain. 
It  was  to  no  ijurpose  that  from  the  moment  when  they 
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declared  themselves  indepeodent,  the  United  States  called 
on  Frauce  for  aid ;  or  that  Franklin  pressed  their  appeal 
on  its  government,  A  year  in  fact  passed  without  any  de- 
cisive resolution  to  give  aid  to  the  Colonists.  But  the  steady 
drift  of  French  policy  and  the  pnsaton  of  the  French  people 
pressed  heavier  every  day  on  the  hesitation  of  their  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  news  of  Saratoga  forced  its  hand.  The  Ameri- 
can envoys  at  last  succeeded  in  forming  an  alliance ;  and  in 
February,  1778,  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  was  con- 
cluded between  France  and  America,  Lord  North  strove 
to  meet  the  blow  by  fresh  offers  of  conciliation,  and  by  a 
pledge  to  renounce  for  ever  the  right  of  direct  taxation 
over  the  Colonies  ;  hut  be  felt  that  such  offers  were  fruit- 
less, that  the  time  for  conciliatioii  was  past,  while  all  hope 
of  reducing  America  by  force  of  arms  had  disappeared. 
In  ntter  despair  he  pressed  his  resignation  on  the  King. 
But  George  was  as  obstinate  for  war  as  ever;  aud  the 
country,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  attack  of  France,  hacked 
passionately  the  obstinacy  of  the  King.  But  unlike 
George  tiie  Third,  it  instinctively  felt  that  if  a  hope  still 
remained  of  retaining  the  friendship  of  the  Colonies  and  of 
baffling  the  efforts  of  the  Bourbons,  it  lay  in  Lord  Chatham ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  King's  resistance  the  voic6  of  the  whole 
country  called  him  back  to  power.  The  danger  indeed 
which  had  scared  Lord  North  into  resignation,  and  before 
which  a  large  party  of  the  Wliiga  now  advocated  the 
acknowledgement  of  American  independence,  only  M'ofce 
Chatham  to  his  old  daring  and  fire.  He  had  revolted  from 
a  war  against  Englishmen.  But  all  liis  pride  in  English 
greatness,  all  his  confidence  in  EngUsh  power,  woke  afresh 
at  the  challenge  of  France.  His  genius  saw  indeed  in 
the  new  danger  a  means  of  escape  from  the  old.  He 
would  have  withdrawn  every  soldier  from  America,  land 
flung  the  whole  force  of  Britain  into  the  conflict  with  France, 
He  believed  that  in  the  splendour  of  triumphs  over  lier  older 
enemy  EngL^nd  might  be  brought  to  terms  of  amity  which 
would  win  back  the  Colonies,  aud  that  the  English  blood 
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of  the  Colonists  themselvea  would  be  quickened  to  a  fresh  i 
union  with  the  niotber-coujitry  by  her  struggle  against  a 
power  from  which  she  had  bo  lately  rescued  them.  Till 
such  a  trial  had  been  made,  with  all  the  advant^es  that 
the  magic  of  his  uarae  could  give  it  in  England  and 
America  alike,  he  would  not  bow  to  a  need  that  must 
wreck  the  great  Empire  his  hand  had  built  up.  Even  at 
this  hour  there  was  a  chance  of  success  for  such  a  policy ; 
but  on  the  eve  of  Chatham's  return  to  office  this  chance 
was  shattered  by  the  hand  of  death.  Broken  with  age 
and  disease,  the  ikil  was  borne  to  the  House  of  Lords 
oil  the  seventh  of  April  to  utter  in  a  few  broken  words 
his  protest  against  the  proposal  to  surrender  America.  "  I 
rejoice,"  he  murmured,  "  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my 
voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  noble 
monarchy.  His  Majesty  succeeded  to  an  Empire  as  great 
in  extent  as  its  reputation  was  unsullied.  Seventeen  yeai-a 
ago  this  people  was  the  terror  of  the  world."  He  listened 
impatiently  to  the  reply  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
again  rose  to  his  feet.  But  he  had  hardly  risen  when  he 
pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  falling  back  in  a 
swoon  was  borne  home  to  die. 

How  well  founded  was  Cliatham's  faith  in  the  power  of 
Britain  was  seen  in  the  strife  that  opened.  From  the  hour 
of  his  death  England  entered  on  a  conflict  with  enemies 
whose  circle  gradually  widened  till  she  stood  single-handed 
against  the  world.  At  the  close  of  1778  the  Family 
Compact  bore  its  full  fruit ;  Spain  joined  the  league  of 
France  and  America  against  her ;  and  in  the  next  year 
the  joint  fleets  of  Uie  two  powers  rode  the  masters  of  the 
Channel.  They  even  threatened  a  desceut  on  the  English 
coast.  But  dead  as  Chatham  was,  hia  cry  woke  a  new  life 
in  England.  "  Shall  we  fall  prostrate,"  he  exclaimed  with 
his  last  breath,  "before  the  House  of  Bourbon!"  and  the 
divisions  which  had  broken  the  nation  in  its  struggle  with 
American  liberty  were  hushed  iu  the  presence  of  this 
danger  to  ils  own  csiateuce.    The  weakness  of  the  Ministry 
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was  compensated  by  tliB  energy  of  England  itself.  For 
three  years,  from  1779  to  1782,  General  Elliott  lield 
against  fumine  and  bombardment  from  a  French  and 
Spanish  army  the  rock  fortress  of  Gibraltar.  Although  a 
quarrel  over  the  right  of  soarch  banded  HoIIaud  and  the 
Courts  of  the  North  in  an  armed  neutrality  against  her, 
Rnd  added  the  Dutch  fleet  to  the  number  of  her  assailants, 
England  held  her  own  at  sea.  In  her  EiiBtern  dc|iendency, 
where  France  sought  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Britain 
in  that  of  the  Mahrattas,  freebooters  of  Hindoo  blood 
■whose  tribes  had  for  a  century  past  carried  their  raids  o\'er 
India  fi-om  the  hills  of  the  Western  co^t,  and  founded 
sovereignties  in  Guzerat,  Malwa,  and  Tanjore,  the  tenacity 
and  resource  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  first  Governor- 
General  of  British  India,  wrested  victory  from  failure  and 
defeat.  Though  the  wide  schemes  of  conquest  wiiich  he 
formed  were  for  the  moment  frustrated,  the  annexation 
of  Benares,  the  extension  of  British  rule  along  the  Ganges, 
the  reduction  of  Oude  to  virtual  dependence,  the  appear- 
ance of  English  armies  in  Central  India,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Sultan  of  Mysore,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  Indian 
Empire  which  Iiis  genius  was  bold  enough  to  foresee. 
Even  in  America  the  fortune  of  tlie  war  seemed  for  a 
while  to  turn.  After  Bui'goyne's  surrender  the  English 
generals  had  withdrawn  from  Pennsyh-ania,  and  bent  all 
their  efforts  on  the  Southern  States,  where  a  strong  Royalist 
party  still  existed.  The  capture  of  Charlestown  and  the 
successes  of  Lord  Coruwallis  in  1780  were  rendered  fniit- 
less  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  General  Greene;  but 
the  United  States  remained  weakened  by  bankruptcy  and 
unnerved  by  hopes  of  aid  from  France. 

Hardly  a  year  however  had  passed  when  the  face  of  the 
war  in  America  was  changed  by  a  terrible  disaster.  Foiled 
in  an  attempt  on  North  Carolina  by  the  refusal  of  his  fellow 
general.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  assist  him,  Cornwallis  fell 
back  in  X781  on  Virginia,  and  entrenched  himself  in  the 
lines  of  York  Town.  A  sudden  march  of  Washington  brought 
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him  to  tlie  front  of  the  English  troops  at  a  niomont  when 
the  French  fleet  held  the  sea,  and  the  British  Bnuy  was 
driven  by  famine  in  October  to  a  surrender  as  humiliating 
as  that  of  Saratoga.  The  news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on 
the  wretched  Minister,  who  had  till  now  suppressed  at  his 
master's  order  his  own  conviction  of  the  uselesaness  of 
further  bloodshed.  Opening  his  arms  and  pacing  wildly 
about  the  room.  Lord  Xorth  exclaimed,  "  It  is  all  over," 
and  resigned.  At  this  moment  indeed  the  country  seemed 
on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Humiliating  aa  it  was,  England  could 
have  borne  fifty  such  calamities  as  the  surrender  at  York 
Town.  But  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  struggle  with 
America  she  found  herself  confronted  with  a  danger  nearer 
home.  Tlie  revolt  of  one  great  dependency  brought  with 
it  a  threat^?ned  revolt  from  another.  In  Ireland,  as  in  the 
Colonies,  England  had  shrunk  from  carrying  out  either  a 
national  or  an  imperial  policy.  She  might  have  recognized 
Ireland  aa  a  free  nationality,  and  bound  it  to  herself  by 
federal  bonds ;  or  she  might  have  absorbed  it,  as  she  had 
absorbed  Scotland,  into  the  general  mass  of  her  own  national 
life.  With  a  pen'erse  ingenuity  she  had  not  only  refrained 
from  taking  either  of  these  courses,  but  she  had  deliberately 
adopted  the  worst  features  of  both.  Ireland  was  absolutely 
subject  to  Britain,  but  she  formed  no  part  of  it,  she  shared 
neither  in  its  Ulierty  nor  its  wealth.  But  on  the  other 
hand  she  was  allowed  no  national  existence  of  her  own- 
While  all  the  outer  seeming  of  national  life  was  left,  while 
Ireland  possessed  in  name  an  army,  a  Parliament,  a  magis- 
tracy, the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  waa  as  strange  to  all  this 
life  as  the  savages  of  Polynesia.  Every  patholic  Irishman, 
and  there  were  five  Irish  Catholics  to  every  Irish  Protestant, 
was  treated  as  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner  in  his  own  country. 
The  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  magis- 
tracy, all  corporate  oflices  in  towns,  all  ranks  in  the  army, 
the  bench,  the  bar,  the  whole  administration  of  govern- 
ment or  justice,  were  closed  against  Catholics.  The  very 
right  of  voting  for  their  representatives  in  Parliament  was 
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CBAf.  n.  denied  them.  Few  Catholic  landowners  haJ  been  left  by  the 
^  sweeping  coufiscationa  which  had  followed  the  successive 
^Jj^"  revolts  of  the  island,  and  oppressive  laws  forced  even 
™™^  these  few  with  scant  exceptions  to  profess  I'roteatantiam. 
178a  Necessity  indeed  had  brouglit  about  a  practical  toleration 
of  their  religion  and  their  worship;  hut  in  all  social  and 
political  matters  the  native  CaLliolics,  in  other  words  the 
immense  mfijority  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  were  simply 
hewera  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  Protestant  masters, 
for  niftstera  who  still  looked  on  themselves  as  mere  settlers, 
who  boasted  of  their  Scotch  or  English  extraction,  and 
who  regarded  the  name  of  "  Irishman  "  os  an  insult 
Iruh  But  small  as  was  this   Protestant  body,  one-half  of  it 

EGweniment  f,ipeii  Uttle  better  as  far  as  power  was  concerned  than  the 
Catholics,  The  Presbyterians,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
Ulster  settlers,  were  shut  out  by  law  from  all  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  municipal  offices.  The  administration  and  jus- 
tice of  the  country  wei-e  thus  kept  rigidly  in  the  hands 
of  members  of  the  Established  Church,  a  body  which  com- 
prised about  a  twelfth  of  the  population  of  the  island, 
while  its  government  was  practically  monopolised  by  a 
few  great  Protestant  landowners.  The  rotten  boroughs 
which  had  originally  been  created  to  make  the  Irish 
Parliament  dependent  on  the  Crown,  had  by  this  time 
fallen  under  the  indueace  of  the  adjacent  landlords,  whose 
command  of  these  made  them  masters  of  the  House  of 
Commons  while  they  themselves  formed  in  person  the 
House  of  Peers.  To  such  a  length  had  this  system  been 
earned  that  at  the  time  of  the  Union  more  than  sixty  seats 
were  in  the  hands  of  three  families  alone — those  of  the 
Hills,  the  Ponsonbys,  and  the  Beresfords.  One-half  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  fact,  was  returned  by  a  small  group 
of  nobles,  who  were  recognised  as  "  parliamentary  under- 
takers," and  who  undertook  to  "  manj^e "  Parliament 
on  their  own  terms.  Irish  politics  were  for  these  men  a 
mere  means  of  public  plunder ;  they  were  glutted  with 
pensions,  preferments,  and  briber  in  hard  casli  in  return 


for  tlieit  services ;  tliey  were  tbe  advisers  of  cveiy  LorJ- 
Lieuteimut  and  the  practical  go^'cmors  of  the  country. 
The  results  were  what  might  Lave  been  expected.  For 
more  than  a  centurj-  Ireland  was  the  worst  governed 
comitrj-  in  Europe.  That  its  government  was  not  even 
worse  than  it  was,  was  due  to  its  connexion  wjtli  England 
and  the  subordiuntion  of  its  Parliament  to  the  English 
I'rivy  Council.  The  Irish  Parliament  had  no  power  of 
originating  legislative  or  financial  measures,  and  could 
only  say  "  yes "  or  "'  no "  to  Acts  laid  before  it  by  the 
Privy  Couucil  in  Kugknd.  The  English  rarliamcnt  too 
claimed  the  right  of  hiniling  Ireland  ns  well  as  England 
by  its  enactments,  and  one  of  its  statutes  transferred  the 
appellate  jnrisdiction  of  the  Irish  Peerage  to  the  English 
House  of  Lords,  Gulling  as  these  restrictions  were  to  tbe 
ptundei'ing  aristoci'acy  of  Ireland,  they  formed  a  useful 
check  on  its  tyranny.  Bui  as  if  to  compensate  for  the 
benefits  of  this  protection  England  did  ber  best  from  the 
time  uf  AVilliam  the  Thud  to  annihilate  Irish  commerce 
and  to  niin  Irish  agrieiUture,  Statutes  passed  by  the 
jealousy  of  English  landowners  forbade  the  export  of  Iriab 
cattle  or  sheep  to  English  ports.  The  exiwrt  of  wool  was 
forbidden  lest  it  might  interfere  with  tlie  profits  of  English 
wool-growers.  Poverty  whs  thus  added  to  tbe  curse  of 
misgovernment ;  and  poverty  deejrened  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  native  population,  a  growth  due  in  great 
part  to  the  physical  misery  and  moral  degradation  of  their 
lives,  till  famine  tnrneti  the  country  into  a  hell. 

Tim  bitter  lesson  of  the  last  comiuest  however  long 
suffieed  to  check  all  dreams  of  revolt  among  the  native 
Irish  ;  and  the  outbreaks  which  sprang  from  time  to  time 
out  uf  the  general  misery  and  discontent  were  purely 
social  in  their  character,  and  were  roughly  repressed  by 
the  ruling  class.  When  political  revolt  at  last  tbrenteneil 
English  supremacy  over  Ireland,  the  threat  came  from 
the  ruling  does  itself.  Some  timid  eflbrts  made  by  the 
English  Clovernment  at  the  accession  of  George  the  Third 
Vol.  IV.— IS 
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Chap.  IL  to  control  its  tyranny  were  resented  by  a  refusal  of  money 
bills,  and  by  a  cry  for  the  removal  of  the  checks  imposed 
on  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament  But  it  was 
not  till  the  American  war  that  this  cry  became  a  political 
danger.  The  threat  of  a  French  invasion  and  the  want  of 
any  regular  force  to  oppose  it  compelled  the  Government 
to  call  on  Ireland  to  provide  for  its  own  defence,  and  in 
answer  to  its  call  forty  thousand  volunteers  appeared  in 
arms  in  1779.  The  force  was  wholly  a  Protestant  one, 
commanded  by  Protestant  officers,  and  it  was  turned  to 
account  by  the  Protestant  oligarchy.  Threats  of  an 
armed  revolt  backed  the  eloquence  of  two  Parliamentary 
leaders,  Grattau  and  Flood,  in  their  demand  for  the  repeal 
of  Poyuing*s  Act,  which  took  all  power  of  initiative  legis- 
lation from  the  Irish  I'arliament,  and  for  the  recognition  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Ix)rds  as  an  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal 
But  the  Volunteers  were  forced  to  bid  for  the  support  of 
the  native  Catholics,  who  looked  with  indiflerence  on  these 
quarrels  of  their  masters,  by  claiming  for  them  a  relaxation 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
and  of  some  of  their  most  oppressive  disabilities.  So 
real  was  the  danger  that  England  was  forced  to  give 
way.  The  first  demands  were  in  effect  a  claim  for  national 
independence.  But  there  were  no  means  of  resisting  them, 
for  England  was  without  a  soldier  to  oppose  the  Volunteers, 
while  she  was  pressed  hard  by  the  league  of  Europe  and 
America  against  her.  In  the  face  of  such  a  rising  close  at 
home,  it  became  plain  even  to  the  most  dogged  of  Tories 
that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  a  strife  across  three 
thousand  miles  of  sea;  and  to  deal  with  the  attitude  of 
Ireland  became  even  a  more  pressing  need  of  the  Ministry 
which  followed  that  of  Lord  North  than  the  need  of  dealing 
with  America. 

The  blow  which  had  shattered  the  attempt  of  England  to 
wield  an  autocratic  power  over  her  Colonies  had  shattered 
the  attempt  of  its  King  to  establish  an  autocratic  power 
over  England  itself.     The  Ministry  which  bore  the  name 
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of  Loixl  North  hod  been  a  mere  screen  for  the  admiu-  Chaf.  II. 
iatration  of  Georye  the  Third,  and  ita  ruin  was  the  jj^ 
niin  of  the  system  he  had  striven  to  bnild  up.  Never  ^^yj( 
again  was  the  Crown  to  possess  such  a  power  as  he  had  *™?^'*- 
wielded  during  the  past  ten  years.  For  tlie  moiuent  how-  I'SsT 
ever  thtre  was  nothing  to  mark  so  decisive  a  chauge ;  and 
both  to  the  King  and  liis  opponents  it  must  have  seemed 
only  a  new  turn  in  the  political  game  which  they  were 
playing  when  in  March,  1782,  the  AVhiga  returned  to  office. 
Though  the  Tories  and  "  King's  friends"  had  now  grov,ii 
to  a  compact  body  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  members,  who 
BtiU  folluwed  T,ord  North,  the  Wliigs  were  superior  to 
their  rivals  in  numhers  and  political  character,  now  that  the 
retitrn  of  the  Bedfortl  and  (Jrenville  sections  to  the  generul 
body  uf  the  party  during  ita  long  and  steady  opposition 
to  the  war  had  restored  much  of  its  old  cohesion,  Rock- 
ingham W!i3  still  its  head ;  and  on  Ilockingham  fell  the 
double  task  of  satisfying  Ireland  and  of  putting  an  end, 
at  any  coat,  to  tho  war  with  the  United  States.  The  task 
involved  in  both  quarters  a  humiliating  surrender;  for 
neither  Ireland  nor  America  would  be  satisfied  save  by 
a  full  concession  of  their  claims.  It  needed  the  bitter 
stress  of  necessity  to  induce  the  English  Parliament  to 
follow  Rockingham's  counsels,  but  the  need  was  too 
urgent  to  suffer  their  rejection.  U'he  Houses  thereforo 
abandoned  by  a  formal  statute  the  juriicial  and  legislative 
supremacy  they  had  till  then  asserted  over  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland ;  and  from  this  moment  England  and  Ireknd 
were  simply  held  together  by  the  fact  that  the  sovereign 
of  the  one  island  was  also  the  sovereign  of  the  other. 
The  gnint  of  independence  to  the  one  great  dependency 
made  it  easier  to  recognise  the  freedom  of  tlie  other. 
Kockiugham  in  fact  took  office  with  the  purpose  of 
winning  peace  by  a  full  acknowledgement  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  and  negotiations  were  soon 
entered  into  for  that  purpose.  _ 

But  America  was  bound  by  ita  league  with  the  Bourbon   TA^P**™. 
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Chap.  IL    Courts    to  make    no    peace    save    one    common  to  its 
^       allies,  and  from  its  allies  peace  was  hard  to  win  without 
ftjj^^"    concessions  which    would  have    stripped   from  England 
*^^^    all  that  remained  of  her  older   greatness.      With   the 
ifii'     revolt  of  Ireland  and  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  the 
hopes  of  her  enemies  rose  high.     Spain  refused  to  sus- 
pend hostilities  at  any  other  price  than  the  surrender  of 
Gibraltar;  while  France  proposed  that  England  should 
give  up  all  her  Indian   conquests    save   Bengal.      Tlie 
triumph    of   the    Bourbons    indeed  seemed   secure.     If 
terms  like  these    were    accepted    the    world-empire  of 
Britain  was  at  an  end.  Stripped  of  her  Colonies  in  America, 
stripped  of  her  rule  in  India,  matched  on  the  very  ocean 
by  rival  fleets,  England  sank  back  into  a  European  State, 
into  the  England  of  the  first  Gebrges.    And  yet  there 
seemed  little  chance  of  her  holding  out  against  the  demands 
of  such  a  league  as  fronted  her  at  a  moment  when  her 
military  power  was  paralyzed  by  the  attitude  of  Ireland. 
But  the  true  basis  of  her  world-power  lay  on  the  sea.     It 
was  by  her  command  of  the  sea  that  such  an  empire  could 
alone  be  possible ;  nor  was  it  possible  so  long  as  she  com- 
manded the  sea  for  all  the  armies  of  the  Bourbon  powers  to 
rob  her  of  it.    And  at  this  moment  the  command  of  the 
seas  again  became  her  own.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1780, 
Admiral  Rodney,  the  greatast  of  English   seamen  save 
Nelson  and  Blake,  encountered  the  Spanish  fleet  oflf  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  only  four  of  its  vessels  escaped  to  Cadiz. 
At   the   opening  of  1782   the   triumphs   of  the   French 
admiral  De  Grasse  called  him  to  the  West  Indies  ;  and  on 
the  12th  of  April  a  manoeuvre  which  he  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce broke  his  opponent's  line,  and  drove  the  French  fleet 
shattered  from  the  Atlantic.     With  Rodney's  last  victory 
the  struggle  of  the  Bourbons  was  really  over,  for  no  means 
remained  of  attacking  their  enemy  save  at  Gibraltar,  and 
here  a  last  attack  of  the  joint  force  gathered  against  it 
was   repulsed   by  the   heroism  of  Elliott.      Xor  would 
America  wait  any  longer  for  the  satisfaction  of  her  allies. 
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In  November  her  commissioners  signed  the  preliminariea    . 
of  a  peace  in  which  Britain  reservetl  to  herself  on  the 
Araerienn  continent  only  Canada  and  the  island  of  New- 
foundland ;    and  acknowledged    without  reserve  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States. 

The  action  of  America  ended  the  war ;  and  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  United  States  was  a  prelude  to  treaties  of 
peace  with  th<>  liourhon  powers.  Their  actual  gains  were 
insignificant.  France  indeed  won  nothing  in  the  treaties 
with  which  ttie  war  ended ;  Spain  gained  only  Florida  and 
Minoi'ca.  Nor  could  they  feel  even  in  this  hour  of  their 
trintuph  that  the  end  at  which  tliey  aimed  Iiad  been  fully 
reached.  In  half  their  great  effort  against  the  world-power 
of  Britain  they  had  utterly  failed.  She  liad  even  won 
ground  in  India.  Id  America  itself  she  still  retained  the 
northern  dominion  of  Canada,  Her  AVest  Indian  islands 
remained  intact.  Above  all  she  hod  asserted  more  nobly  than 
ever  her  command  of  the  sen,  and  with  it  the  possibility 
of  liuilding  up  a  fresh  power  in  such  lands  as  Cook  had 
called  her  to.  But  nt  the  close  of  tlie  war  there  was  less 
thought  of  what  she  had  relaiiieil  than  of  what  she  had 
lost.  She  was  parted  from  her  American  Colonies;  and  at 
the  moment  such  a  parting  seemed  to  be.  the  knell  of  her 
greatness.  In  wealth,  in  population,  the  American  Colonies 
far  surpassed  all  that  remained  of  her  Empire;  and  the 
American  Colonies  were  irrecoverably  gone.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  in  the  fii-st  shock  of  such  a  loss  Knglaiid 
looked  on  hei'self  aa  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  or  that  the 
Bourbon  Courts  believed  her  position  as  a  world-power  la 
be  practically  at  an  end.  How  utterly  groundless  such 
a  conception  was  the  coming  years  were  to  show.  The 
energies  of  England  were  in  fact  spurred  to  new  efforts 
by  the  crisis  in  her  fortunes.  The  industrial  developement 
which  followed  the  war  gave  her  a  material  supremacy 
such  as  she  had  never  known  before,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  wealth  which  this  industrj-  brought  with  it  raised  her 
again  into  a  motlier  of  nations  as  her  settlers  built  up  in 
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the  waters  of  tlie  Pacific  Colonies  as  great  as  those  which 
slie  bad  lost  on  the  coast  ol'  America.  But  if  the  Bourbons 
overrated  their  triumph  in  one  ivay,  they  immensely 
underrated  it  in  another.  Whatever  might  be  the  import- 
ance of  American  independence  in  the  history  of  £n<j1and, 
it  was  of  unequalltid  moment  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
If  it  crippled  for  a  while  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
nation,  it  founded  the  supremacy  of  the  English  race.  From 
the  hour  of  American  Independence  the  life  of  the  English 
People  has  Howed  not  in  one  current,  but  in  two ;  and  while 
the  older  has  shown  little  signs  of  lessening,  the  younger  has 
fast  risen  to  a  greatness  which  has  changed  the  face  of  the 
world.  In  1783  America  was  a  nation  of  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  scattered  thinly  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  It  is  now  a  nation  of  forty  millions,  stretching 
over  the  whole  continent  .from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
In  wealth  and  material  energy,  an  in  numbers,  it  far  sur- 
passes the  mother-country  from  which  it  sprang.  It  is 
already  the  main  branch  of  the  English  People;  and  in 
the  dfiys  that  are  at  hand  the  main  cuiTent  of  that  people's 
history  must  run  along  the  channel  not  nf  the  Thames  or 
the  Mersey,  but  of  tbe  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi.  But 
distinct  as  these  currents  are,  every  year  proves  more 
clearly  that  in  spirit  the  English  People  is  one.  The  dis- 
tance that  parted  lingland  from  America  lessens  every  day. 
The  ties  that  unite  them  grow  every  day  stronger.  The 
Bocial  and  political  ditl'erences  that  threatened  a  hundred 
years  ago  to  form  an  impassable  barrier  between  them 
grow  every  day  leas,  Againat  this  silent  and  inevitable 
drift  of  things  the  spirit  of  narrow  isolation  on  either 
side  the  Atlantic  struggles  in  vain.  It  is  possible  that 
the  two  branches  of  the  English  people  will  remain  for 
evBP  separate  political  existences.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  older  of  them  may  again  break  in  twain,  and 
that  the  English  People  in  the  Pacific  may  assert  as 
distinct  a  national  life  as  the  two  Englisli  Peoples  on 
either   side  the   Atlantic.     But  the  spirit,  the  influence^ 
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of  all  these  branches  will  remain  one.    And  in  thus  re-   Chap.  II. 
mainiug  one,  before  half  a  century  is  over  it  will  change       Si 
the  face  of  the  world.   As  two  hundred  millions  of  English-    dcuMof 
men  fill  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  fifty  millions  of   ^™?* 
Englishmen  assert  their  lordship   over  Australasia,  this     ijmL 
vast  power  will  tell  through  Britain  on  the  old  world  of 
Europe,  whose  nations  will  have  shrunk  into  insignificance 
before  it.     What  the  issues  of  such  a  world-wide  change 
may  be,  not  even  the  wildest  dreamer  would  dare  to  dream. 
But  one  issue  is  inevitable.   In  the  centuries  that  lie  before 
us,  the  primacy  of  the  world  will  lie  with  the  English 
People.      EngUsh   institutions,   English  speech,  English 
thought,  will  become  the  main  features  of  the  political, 
the  social,  and  the  intellectual  life  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGLAND. 
1782—1792. 

England    THAT  in  the  creation  of  the  United  States  the  world  had 
in  the     redched  one  of  the  turning  points  in  its  history  seems  at  the 

A  mencan      ,  .  -..xii         i^i»i.i-r^ 

War.  time  to  have  entered  into  the  thought  of  not  a  single  Euro- 
pean statesman.  What  startled  men  most  at  the  moment 
was  the  discovery  that  England  herself  was  far  from  being 
ruined  by  the  greatness  of  her  defeat.  She  rose  from 
it  indeed  stronger  and  more  vigorous  than  ever.  Xever 
had  she  shown  a  mightier  energy  than  in  the  struggle 
against  France  which  followed  only  ten  years  after 
her  loss  of  America,  nor  did  she  ever  stand  higher 
among  the  nations  than  on  the  day  of  Waterloo.  Her 
internal  developement  was  as  imposing  as  her  outer 
grandeur.  Weary  and  disgraceful  indeed  as  was  the  strife 
with  the  Colonies,  the  years  of  its  progress  were  years 
of  as  mighty  a  revolution  for  the  mother-country  as  for 
its  child.  The  England  that  is  about  us  dates  from  the 
American  War.  It  was  then  that  the  moral,  the  philan- 
thropic, the  religious  ideas  which  have  moulded  English 
society  into  its  present  shape  first  broke  the  spiritual 
torpor  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  then  that  with 
the  wider  diffusion  of  intelligence  our  litemture  woke  to  a 
nobler  and  larger  life  which  fitted  it  to  become  the  mouth- 
piece of  eveiy  national  emotion.     It  was  then  that  by  a 
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cliftiige  unparalleled  in  history  the  country  laid  aside  lier 
older  agricultural  character  to  develope  iudustrliil  forces 
which  made  her  at  a  single  hound  the  workshop  of  the 
world.  Amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  early  yeai-a  of  George 
the  Third  Iiriiidley  was  silently  covering  England  with 
canals,  and  Watt  as  siSently  perfecting  his  invention  of 
the  steam-engine.  It  was  amidst  the  strife  with  Amefica 
that  Adam  Smith  regenerated  our  economical,  Gibbon  our 
historical,  and  Burke  our  political  literature;  and  peace 
was  hardly  declared  when  the  appearance  of  Crabbe, 
Cowper,  and  Burns  heralded  a  new  birth  of  our  poetry. 

Xo  names  so  illustrious  as  these  marked  the  more  silent 
but  even  deeper  change  in  the  religious  temper  of  the 
country.  It  dates,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  work  of  tha 
Wesh'ys,  but  the  Methodists  themselves  were  the  least 
result  of  the  Methodist  revival.  Its  action  upon  the 
Church  broke  the  lethargy  of  the  ^Iergy ;  and  the  "Evan- 
gelical" movement,  which  found  representatives  like 
Newton  and  Cecil  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment, 
made  ihe  fox-hunting  parson  and  the  absentee  rector  at 
last  impossible.  In  ^\'alpole's  day  the  English  clergy 
were  the  idlest  and  the  most  lifeless  in  iho  world.  In  our 
own  time  no  Iwdy  of  religious  ministers  surpasses  iheni  in 
piety,  in  philanthropic  energy,  or  in  popular  regiutl.  But 
the  movement  was  far  from  being  limited  to  the  llrthndisls 
or  the  clergy.  In  the  nation  at  large  appeared  a  new  luoral 
enthusiasm  which,  rigid  and  pedantic  as  it  often  seemed, 
was  still  healthy  in  its  social  tone,  and  whose  power 
showed  itself  in  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  profligacy 
which  had  disgraced  the  upper  classes,  and  the  foulness 
which  had  infested  literntiire  ever  since  the  I'estoration. 
A  yet  nobler  result  of  the  religious  revival  was  the  steady 
attempt,  which  has  never  censed  from  that  day  to  this, 
to  remedy  the  guilt,  the  ignorance,  the  physical  suffering, 
the  social  degradation  of  tlie  profligate  and  the  ]iuor.  It 
waa  not  till  the  Weslcyan  impulse  had  done  its  work 
that    this   philanthropic    impulse    begiin.      TJie    Sunday 
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Chap.  IIL  Schools  established  by  Mr.  Eaikes  of  Gloucester  at  the 
lBd«pi^i|d  ^1^8®  of  ^®  century  were  the  beginnings  of  popular 
^"?!!~  education.  By  writings  and  by  her  own  personal  example 
irSSr  Hannah  More  drew  the  sympathy  of  England  to  the 
poverty  and  crime  of  the  agricidtural  labourer.  A 
passionate  impulse  of  human  sympathy  with  the  wronged 
and  afflicted  raised  hospitals,  endowed  charities,  built 
churches,  sent  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  supported 
Burke  in  his  plea  for  the  Hindoo,  and  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforce  in  their  crusade  against  the  iniquity  of  the 
slave  trade. 
Howard.  It  is  only  the  moral  chivalry  of  his  labours  that  amongst 
a  crowd  of  philanthropists  draws  us  most  to  the  work 
and  character  of  John  Howard,  The  sympathy  which  all 
were  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  mankind  Howard  felt 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  worst  and  most  hapless  of  men. 
With  wonderful  ardour  and  perseverance  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  the  debtor,  the  felon,  and  the  murdei*er. 
An  appointment  to  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Bedford- 
shire in  1774  drew  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  prisons 
which  were  placed  under  his  care ;  and  from  that  time  the 
quiet  country  gentleman,  whose  only  occupation  had  been 
reading  his  Bible  and  studying  his  thermometer,  became 
the  most  energetic  and  zealous  of  reformers.  Before  a  year 
was  over  he  had  personally  visited  almost  every  English  gaol, 
and  in  nearly  all  of*  them  he  found  frightful  abuses  which 
had  been  noticed  half  a  century  before,  but  which  had  been 
left  unredressed  by  Parliament  Gaolers  who  bought  their 
places  were  paid  by  fees,  and  suffered  to  extort  what  they 
could.  Even  when  acquitted,  men  were  dragged  back  to 
their  cells  for  want  of  funds  to  discharge  the  sums  they 
owed  to  their  keepers.  Debtors  and  felons  were  huddled 
together  in  the  prisons  which  Howard  found  crowded 
by  the  legislation  of  the  day.  No  separation  was  pre- 
served  between  different  sexes,  no  criminal  discipline  was 
enforced.  Every  gaol  was  a  chaos  of  cruelty  and  the 
foulest  immorality,  from  which  the  prisoner  could  only 
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escape  by  sheer  starvation  or  throu^'h  the  gaol-fever  chap.  Iir, 
that  festered  without  ceasiDg  in  these  Imunta  of  misery.  injiJiM^i 
Howard  saw  everytfiiug  with  his  own  eyes,  he  tested  ^8'"^ 
every  suffering  by  his  own  experience.  la  one  prison  he  XjSS' 
found  a  cell  so  niurow  and  noisome  that  the  poor  wrdtch 
who  inhabited  it  begged  as  a  mercy  for  hanging.  Howard 
shut  himself  up  in  the  cell  and  bore  its  darkness  uud  foul- 
ness till  nature  could  be,ir  no  more.  It  was  by  work  of 
tliis  sort  and  by  the  faithful  pictures  of  such  scenes  which 
it  enabled  him  to  give  that  he  brought  about  their  reform. 
The  hook  in  which  he  recorded  his  terrible  experience 
and  the  plans  which  he  submitted  for  the  reformation  of 
ctiminals  made  him  the  father,  so  far  as  England  is  eoa- 
cemed,  of  prison  discipline.  But  Ids  labours  were  far  from 
being  confined  to  England.  In  journey  after  journey  he 
visited  the  gaols  of  Holland  and  Germany,  till  his  long- 
ing to  discover  some  means  of  checking  the  fatal  progress 
of  the  Plague  led  him  to  ctamine  the  lazarettos  of  Europe 
and  the  East.  He  was  still  eugaged  in  this  work  of  charity 
when  he  was  seized  by  a  malignant  fever  at  C'iierson  in 
Southern  Euasia,  and  "  laid  quielly  in  the  eartli,"  as  be 
desired, 

lu  Howard's  later  labours  the  new  sentiment  of  humanity 
had  carried  liim  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  national  sym- 
pathy ;  and  forces  at  once  of  pity  and  religion  told  more 
and  more  in  begetting  a  consciousness  of  the  common 
brotherhood  of  man.  Even  at  tlie  close  of  the  American 
war  this  feeling  had  become  strong  enough  to  colour  our 
political  life.  It  told  on  the  attitude  of  England  towards 
its  great  dependency  of  India.  Discussions  over  rival 
plans  of  Indian  administration  diffused  a  sense  of  national 
reaponsibilily  for  its  good  government,  and  there  was  a 
general  resolve  that  the  security  against  iuju.stire  and 
misrule  which  was  enjoyed  l>y  the  poorest  Engliahmnn 
should  be  enjoyed  by  the  poorest  Hindoo.  It  was  tl.ia 
resolve  which  expressed  itself'  in  178ti  in  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings.     Hastings  relumed  from  India  at  the 
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Chap.  III.  close  of  the  war  with  the  hope  of  rewards  as  great  as 
bduMd  ^^ose  of  Clive.  He  had  saved  all  that  Clive  had  won. 
**ifi?*'  He  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vast  empire  in  the  East. 
itmT  He  had  shown  rare  powers  of  administration,  and  the 
for^ight,  courage,  and  temperance  which  mark  the  born 
ruler  of  men.  But  with  him  came  rumours  of  tyranny 
and  wrong.  Even  those  who  admitted  the  wisdom  and 
glory  of  his  rule  shrank  from  its  terrible  rutlilessness.  He 
was  charged  with  having  sold  for  a  vast  sum  the  services 
of  British  troops  to  crush  the  free  tribes  of  the  Eohillas, 
with  having  wrung  half  a  million  by  extortion  from  the 
Eajah  of  Benares,  with  having  extorted  by  torture  and 
starv^ation  more  than  a  million  from  the  Princesses  of 
Oude.  He  was  accused  of  having  kept  his  hold  upon 
power  by  measures  as  unscrupulous,  and  with  having 
murdered  a  native  who  opposed  him  by  an  abuse  of  the 
forms  of  English  law.  On  almost  all  these  charjres  the 
cooler  judgement  of  later  enquirers  has  acquitted  Warren 
Hastings  of  guilt  Personally  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  had  done  much  to  secure  to  the  new  subjects  of 
Britain  a  just  and  peaceable  government.  What  was 
hardest  and  most  pitiless  in  his  rule  had  been  simply  a 
carrying  out  of  the  system  of  administration  which  w^as 
native  to  India  and  which  he  found  existing  there.  But 
such  a  system  w^as  alien  from  the  new  humanity  of  Eng- 
lishmen; and  few  dared  to  vindicate  Hastings  when 
Burke  in  words  of  passionate  earnestness  moved  for  his 
impeachment. 
fjie  The  great  trial  lingered'  on  for  years  ;  and  in  the  long 

rrl^^I.  ^^^  Hastings  secured  an  acquittal.  But  the  end  at  which 
the  impeachment  aimed  had  really  been  won.  The 
attention,  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen  had  been  drawn 
across  distant  seas  to  a  race  utterly  strange  to  them  ;  and 
the  peasant  of  Cornwall  or  Cumberland  had  learned  how 
to  thrill  at  the  suffering  of  a  peasant  of  Bengal.  And 
even  while  the  trial  was  going  on  a  yet  wider  extension 
of  English  sympathy  made  itself  felt     The  hero-seamen 
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of  ElizabetJi  bad  not  blushed  to  make  gain  out  of  kid- 
napping negroes  and  selling  them  into  slavery.  (Jiie  of 
tho  profits  wliicli  £uglaud  bought  by  the  triumphs  of 
Marlborough  was  a  right  to  a  monopoly  of  the  slave 
trade  between  Africa  and  the  Spanish  douituious ;  aud 
it  was  England  that  had  planted  slavery  in  her  American 
colonies  and  her  West  Indian  islands.  Half  the  wealth 
of  Liverpool,  in  fact,  was  drawn  from  the  traftic  of  its 
merchants  in  human  flesli.  The  horrors  and  iuiiinity 
of  the  trade,  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  Africa  which 
it  brou;4ht  about,  the  oppression  of  the  negro  himself, 
had  till  now  moved  no  pily  among  Euglislitnen.  But  aa 
the  spirit  of  humanity  told  on  the  people  this  apathy 
suddenly  disapj>eared.  Philanthropy  allied  itself  with 
the  new  religious  movement  in  an  attack  on  the  slave 
tnulo.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war  its  evils  Ijegau 
to  be  felt  60  widely  and  deeply  tliat  the  question  forced 
itself  into  jwlitics.  "After  a  conversation  in  the  open 
air  at  the  root  of  an  old  tree,  just  above  the  steep  descent 
into  tho  Vale  of  Keston,"  with  the  younger  Pitt,  his 
friend.  William  Wilberforce,  whose  position  as  a  re- 
presentative of  the  evangelical  party  gave  weight  to  his 
advocacy  of  such  a  cause,  resolved  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The  bill  which  he 
brought  forward  in  17S8  fell  before  the  opposition  of  tho 
Liverpool  slave  merchants  aud  the  general  indiffei-ence  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  movement  gathered 
fresh  strength  in  the  country  with  every  year ;  in  spite  of 
the  Hbsori»lion  of  England  in  the  Btniggle  with  tlie  French 
Revolution,  it  succeeded  at  last  in  forcing  on  Parliament 
the  abolition  of  the  traflic  in  staves ;  aud  this  abohtiou 
was  followed  a  few  years  later  by  the  abolition  of  slavery 
itself. 

Time  was  to  show  how  wide  were  the  issues  to  which 
this  religious  developement  and  tlie  sentiment  of  humanity 
which  it  generated  were  to  tend.  But  at  tho  moment 
they  told  less  directly  aud  immediately  on  the  jioliticaland 
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Chap.  in.  social  life  of  England  than  an  industrial  revolution  which 
liidiMi^Ul  accompanied  them.  Though  England  already  stood  in  the 
BBgUnd.  gyg^  pj^jjj^  Qf  commercial  states  at  the  accession  of  George 
the  Third,  her  industrial  life  at  home  was  mainly  agricul- 
tural. The  growth  of  her  manufactures  was  steady,  but  it 
continued  to  be  slow  ;  they  gave  employment  as  yet  to  but 
a  small  part  of  the  population,  and  added  in  no  great  degree 
to  the  national  wealth.  The  wool-trade  remained  the  largest, 
as  it  was  the  oldest  of  them ;  it  had  gradually  established 
itself  in  Norfolk,  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
counties  of  the  south-west ;  while  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
was  still  almost  limited  to  Manchester  and  Bolton,  and 
though  winning  on  its  rival  remained  so  unimportant  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  export  of  cotton 
goods  hardly  reached  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  a  year. 
There  was  the  same  slow  and  steady  progress  in  the  linen 
trade  of  Belfast  and  Dundee,  and  the  silks  of  Spitalfields. 
But  as  yet  textile  manufactures  contributed  little  to  the 
national  resources ;  nor  did  these  resources  owe  much  to  the 
Working  of  our  minerals.  The  coal  trade  was  small,  and 
limited  by  the  cost  of  carriage  as  well  as  by  ignorance  of 
any  mode  of  employing  coal  in  iron-smelting.  On  the  other 
hand  the  scarcity  of  wood,  which  was  used  for  that  purpose, 
limited  the  production  of  iron.  In  1750  only  eighteen 
thousand  tons  were  produced  in  England;  and  four- fifths 
of  its  iron  goods  were  imported  from  Sweden.  Nor  did  there 
seem  any  likelihood  of  a  rapid  change.  Skilled  labour  was 
scarce ;  and  the  processes  of  manufacture  were  too  rude  to 
allow  any  large  increase  of  production.  It  was  only  where 
a  stream  gave  force  to  turn  a  mill-wheel  that  the  wool- 
worker  could  establish  his  factory;  and  cotton  was  as 
yet  spun  by  hand  in  the  cottages,  the  "  spinsters  *'  of  the 
family  sitting  with  their  distaflfs  round  the  weaver's  hand- 
loom. 

But  even  had  the  processes  of  production  become  more 
efficient,  they  would  have  been  rendered  useless  by  the  in- 
eflSciency  of  the  means  of  distribution.     The  older  main 
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roads,  which  had  lasted  fairly  through  the  middle  ages,  had  chai'.  Ill  '' 
broken  down  in  later  times  before  the  growth  of  traffic  inj^i^ijj 
and  the  increase  of  wagona  and  carriages.  The  new  lines  EnglMfl. 
of  trade  lay  often  along  meni  country  lanes  which  had  xtSbT 
never  beeu  more  than  liorsii -tracks,  and  to  drive  heavy 
wains  through  lanes  like  these  was  all  but  impossible. 
Uuch  of  the  woollen  trade  therefore  had  to  be  carried  on 
by  means  of  long  trains  of  pack-horses ;  and  in  most  cases 
the  cost  of  carriage  added  henvily  to  the  price  of  produc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  yet  heavier  gooils,  such  as  coal,  dis- 
tribution was  almost  impracticable,  save  along  the  greater 
rivers  or  iu  districts  accessible  from  the  sea.  But  at  the 
moment  when  England  was  just  plunging  into  the  Seven 
Years'  War  the  enterprize  of  a  duke  and  a  millwright 
solved  this  problem  of  carriage,  and  started  the  country  on 
a  miglily  course  of  industry  which  was  to  cliange  both  ita 
social  and  its  political  chamcter.  Francis,  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  was  a  shy,  dreamy  man,  whom  a  disappointment  in 
love  drove  to  a  life  of  isolation  on  his  estates  in  tlie  north. 
He  was  the  possessor  of  collieries  at  Woi-sley  whose  value 
depended  on  their  finding  a  market  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Manchester ;  and  it  was  to  bring  his  coal  to  this 
market  that  he  resolved  to  drive  a  canal  from  the  mine  to 
the  river  Irw-ell,  With  singular  good  luck  he  found  the 
means  of  carrying  out  his  design  in  aaelf-faught  mechanic, 
James  Brindtey.  But  in  Brindley's  mind  tJie  scheme 
widened  far  beyond  the  plans  of  the  duke.  Canals,  as  lie 
conceived  them,  were  no  longer  to  serve  as  mere  adjuncts 
to  rivers ;  on  the  contrary,  •'  rivers  were  only  meant,"  he 
said,  "  to  feed  canals  ■"  anil  inst<?Bd  of  ending  in  the  Irwell, 
he  carried  the  duke's  canal  by  an  aqueduct  acroas  that 
river  to  Manchester  itself.  What  Brindley  had  discovered 
was  in  fact  the  water-road,  a  means  of  canning  heavy 
goods  with  the  least  resistance,  and  therefore  the  least  cost, 
from  the  point  of  production  to  the  point  of  sale;  and 
England  at  once  seized  on  his  discover)'  to  free  iti^i^lf  from 
tlie  bondage  in  which  it  Imd  been  held.     Kmui  the  year 
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Chap.  III.  1767,  when  Brindley  completed  his  enterprize,  a  network  of 
Indutrial  s^ch  water-roads  was  flung  over  the  country ;  and  before 
EngiMid..  ^jjg  niovement  had  spent  its  force  Great  Britain  alone  was 


i7oa.      traversed  in  every  direction  by  three  thousand  miles  of 
navigable  canals. 
Mineral  '^^  English  trade  the  canal  opened  up  the  richest  of  all 

developement.  markets,  the  market  of  England  itself.     Every  part  of  the 

country  was  practically  thrown  open  to  the  manufacturer : 
and  the  impulse  which  was  given  by  this  facility  of 
carriage  was  at  once  felt  in  a  vast  developement  of  pro- 
duction. But  such  a  developement  would  have  been 
impossible  had  not  the  discovery  of  this  new  mode  of 
distribution  been  accompanied  by  the  discovery  of  a  new 
productive  force.  In  the  coal  which  lay  beneath  her  soil 
England  possessed  a  store  of  force  which  had  hitherto 
remained  almost  useless.  But  its  effects  were  now  to 
make  themselves  felt  The  first  instance  of  .the  power 
of  coal  was  shown  in  utilizing  the  stores  of  iron  which 
had  lain  side  by  side  with  it  in  the  northern  counties,  but 
which  had  lain  there  unworked  through  the  scarcity  of 
wood,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  only  fuel  by  which 
it  could  be  smelted.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury a  process  for  smelting  iron  with  coal  turned  out  to  be 
effective ;  and  .the  whole  aspect  of  the  iron-trade  was  at 
once  revolutionized.  In  fifty  years  the  annual  production 
of  iron  in  Great  Britain  rose  from  under  twenty  thousand 
to  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  tons. 
During  the  fifty  years  that  followed  it  rose  to  six  millions 
of  tons.  Iron  was  to  become  the  working  material  of  the 
modern  world;  and  it  is  its  production  of  iron  which 
more  than  all  else  has  placed  England  at  the  head  of 
industrial  Europe.  But  iron  was  not  the  only  metal  which 
coal  drew  from  the  soil  to  swell  the  national  wealth.  The 
increase  in  its  production  was  rivalled  by  that  of  lead, 
copper,  and  tin ;  and  the  *  mining  districts '  soon  gathered 
a  population  which  raised  them  into  social  as  well  as 
economical  importance. 
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But  it  was  not  in  its  direct  application  to  metallurgy  chap.  III. 
that  coal  was  destiued  to  produce  its  most  amazing  elTecta.  iniJI^ti*! 
What  was  needed  to  turn  £lngland  into  a  manufacturing  *»^™* ' 
country  was  some  means  of  transforming  the  force  stored  up  {''aT 
in  coal  into  a  laljour  force ;  and  it  was  tliis  trausformatiou  ^^ 
wliich  was  now  brought  about  through  the  agency  of  Sieam 
steam.  Engines  in  which  steam  was  used  as  a  means  of  ^"S'"* 
draining  mines  had  long  been  in  use  ;  but  the  power  relied 
on  was  mainly  that  of  the  weight  of  the  air  pressing  on  a 
piston  beneath  which  a  vacuum  had  been  created  by  the 
condensation  of  steam ;  anil  the  economical  use  of  nuch 
engines  was  checked  by  the  waste  of  fuel  which  resulted 
from  the  cooling  of  the  cylinder  at  each  condensation,  and 
from  the  expenditure  of  heat  in  again  raising  it  to  its  old 
temperature  before  a  fresh  stroke  of  the  piston  was  possible. 
Both  these  obstacles  were  removed  by  the  ingenuity  of 
James  Watt  Watt  was  a  working  engineer  at  Glasgow, 
whose  mind  had  for  some  time  been  bent  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  steam-engine ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  spring 
of  1765,  amidst  the  political  tnnuoil  which  characterized 
the  early  reign  of  George  the  Third,  that  as  he  strolled  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon  across  the  Green  of  Glasgow  the 
means  of  effecting  it  burst  on  him.  "  I  had  gone,"  he 
says,  "  to  take  a  walk  on  a  fine  Sabbath  afternoon.  I  had 
entered  the  Green  by  the  gate  at  tlie  foot  of  Charlotte 
Street,  and  had  passed  the  old  washing-house,  I  was 
thinking  upon  the  engine  at  the  time,  and  had  got  as  far 
as  tlie  lierd's  house,  when  the  idea  came  inta  my  mind 
that  us  steam  was  an  elastic  body  it  would  rush  into  a 
vacuum,  and  if  a  communication  were  made  between  the 
cylinder  and  an  exhausted  vessel  it  would  rush  into  it, 
and  might  there  be  condensed  without  cooling  the  cylinder. 
I  liad  not  walked  farther  than  the  Golf-House  wJien  the 
whole  thing  was  arranged  in  my  mind."  The  employment 
of  a  separate  condenser,  with  the  entire  discarding  of  any 
other  force  in  its  action  save  that  of  steam  itself,  changed 
the  whole  conditions  of  the  steam-engine.  On  the  eve  of 
Vol.  IV.— 19 
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the  Americon  war,  in  1776,  its  use  passed  beyond  the  mere 
ilrainiug  of  niuies ;  and  it  was  rapidly  adopted  03  a  motive- 
force  for  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  industry. 

The  almost  unlimited  supply  of  labour-power  in  the 
steam-engine  came  at  a  time  when  the  existing  supply 
of  manual  labour  waa  proving  utterly  inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  demands  of  the  manufacturer.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  in  textile  fabrics.  In  its  earlier  stages 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  had  been  retarded  by  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  weavers  obtained  a  sufficient 
supply  of  cotton  yarn  from  the  spinsters ;  and  this 
difKculty  became  yet  greater  when  the  invention  of  the 
fly-shuttle  enabled  one  weaver  to  do  In  a  single  day  what 
had  hitherto  been  the  work  of  two.  The  difficulty  waa 
solved  by  a  Blat'kburn  weaver,  John  Hargreaves,  who 
noticed  that  his  wife's  spindle,  which  had  been  accidentally 
Tipset,  continued  to  revolve  in  an  upright  position  on  the 
floor,  while  the  thread  was  still  spinning  in  her  hand.  The 
hint  led  him  to  connect  a  number  of  spindles  with  a  single 
■wheel,  and  thus  to  enable  one  spinster  to  do  the  work  of 
eight  Hargreaves'  invention  only  spun'ed  the  wits  of  a 
barber's  assistant,  Kichaixi  Arkwright,  to  a  yet  greater  im- 
provement in  the  construction  of  a  machine  for  spimiing 
"by  rollers  revolving  at  different  rates  of  speed ;  and  this 
in  its  turn  was  improved  and  developed  in  the  "mule" 
of  a  Bolton  weaver,  Samuel  Crompton.  Tlie  result  of 
these  inventions  was  to  reverse  the  difficulty  which  ham- 
pered the  trade,  for  the  supply  of  yam  became  so  rapid 
and  unlimited  as  to  outrun  the  power  of  the  hand-loom 
weaver  to  consume  it ;  but  a  few  yeav.i  after  tlie  close  of 
the  American  war  this  difficulty  was  met  by  the  discovery 
of  the  power-loom,  which  replaced  the  weaver  by  machi- 
nery. Ingenious  however  as  these  inventions  were,  they 
would  have  remained  comparatively  useless  had  it  not 
been  for  the  revelation  of  a  new  and  inexliaustible  labour- 
force  in  the  steam-engine.  It  was  the  combination  of 
such  a  force  with  such  menus  of  applying  it  that  enabled 
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Britain  during  the  terrilile  years  of  her  siniggle  with  Chac.  III. 
France  and  Napoleon  to  all  but  monopolise  the  wooUl'o  ina^iirf^ 
aad  cotton  trades,  and  raised  her  into  the  greatest  mam-  ^^V^  ^ 
fncturing  country  that  tho  worh!  liad  seen. 

How  mighty  a  force  this  industrial  revolution  ivas  to  exert 
on  English  politics  and  English  society  time  was  to  show. 
Ity  the  transfer  of  wealth  and  population  from  southern  to 
northern  England,  and  from  the  country  to  the  town,  it  was 
in  the  next  fifty  years  to  set  on  foot  a  revolution  in  both, 
the  results  of  which  have  still  to  be  disclosed.  Of  such  a 
revolution  no  English  statesman  as  yet  had  a  glimpse  ;  but 
already  the  growth  of  industiial  energy  and  industrial 
wealth  was  tolling  on  the  conditions  of  English  statesman- 
ship. The  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  were  coming 
fast  to  the  front ;  and  their  temper  was  more  menacing  to  the 
monopoly  of  political  power  by  the  Whigs  and  the  landed 
aristocracy  whom  the  Whigs  represented  than  the  temper 
of  the  King  liimself.  Already  public  opinion  was  finding 
in  them  a  new  concentration  and  weight;  and  it  was 
certain  that  as  the  representatives  of  public  opinion  they 
would  at  last  demand  a  share  in  the  work  of  government 
Such  a  demand  might  have  been  delayed  for  a  while  had 
they  been  content  with  the  way  in  which  England  was 
governed.  But  they  were  far  from  being  content  with  it 
To  no  class  indeed  could  the  selfishness,  the  corruption, 
the  factiousness,  and  the  administrative  inefficiency  of  the 
ruling  order  be  more  utterly  odious.  Their  tone  was 
moral,  and  they  were  influenced  more  and  more  by  the 
religious  and  philanthropic  movement  about  tliem.  Aa 
men  of  business,  they  revolted  against  the  waste  and  mis- 
management which  seemed  to  have  become  normal  in 
every  department  of  government.  Their  patriotism,  their 
pride  in  England's  greatness,  alienated  them  from  men 
who  looked  upon  political  eminence  as  a  means  of  personal 
gain.  Above  all  their  personal  energy,  their  consciousness 
of  wealth  and  power,  and  to  porae  extent  the  natural  jea- 
lousy of  the  trader  against  the  country  gentleman,  urged 
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Chap.  IlL  them  to  press  for  an  overthrow  of  the  existing  monopoly, 
bduMBl  ^^^  ^'^^  *  fairer  distribution  of  pohtical  influence.  But 
l"^'  Buch  B  pressure  could  only  bring  them  into  conflict  with 
J;  the  AVbigs  whom  the  fall  of  Lord  North  had  recalled  to 
office.  Though  the  Tories  had  now  grown  to  a  compact 
body  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  members,  the  Whigs  still 
remained  superior  to  their  rivals  in  numbere  and  ability 
as  well  as  in  distinctness  of  political  aim  ;  for  the  return 
of  the  Beilford  seciion  to  the  general  body  of  the  party, 
as  well  as  iU  steady  opposition  to  the  American  war,  had 
restored  much  of  their  early  cohesion.  But  this  reunion 
only  strengthened  their  aristocratic  and  exclusive  tenden- 
cies, and  widened  the  breach  which  was  steadily  opening 
on  que-ftions  such  as  Parliamentary  Reform  between  the 
bulk  of  the  Whigs  and  the  small  fragment  of  their  party 
which  remained  true  to  the  more  popular  sympathies  of 
Chatliam. 
"'«  Lord  .Shelburne  stood  at  the  bead  of  the  Chatham  party, 
and  it  was  reinforced  at  this  moment  by  the  entry  into  Par- 
liament of  the  second  and  youngest  son  of  Chatham  him- 
self. William  Pitt  had  hardly  reached  "his  twenty-second 
year ;  but  he  left  college  with  the  learning  of  a  ripe  scholar, 
and  his  ready  and  sonorous  eloquence  had  been  matured 
by  his  father's  teaching.  '■  He  will  be  one  of  the  first  men 
in  Parliament,"  said  a  member  to  Charles  Fox.  the  Whig 
leader  in  the  Commons,  after  Pitt's  earliest  speech  in  that 
house,  "  He  is  so  already,"  replied  Fox,  Young  as  he  was, 
tlie  haughty  self-esteem  of  tlie  new  statesman  breathed  in 
every  movement  of  his  tall,  spare  figure,  in  the  hard  lines 
of  a  countenance  which  none  but  his  closer  friends  saw 
lighted  by  a  smile,  in  his  cold  and  lepiilaive  address,  his 
invai'iable  gravity  of  demeanour,  and  his  habitual  air  of 
command.  But  none  knew  how  great  the  qualities  were 
which  lay  beneatli  this  haughty  exterior ;  nor  bad  any  one 
guessed  how  soon  this  "  boy,"  as  his  rivals  mockingly  styled 
him,  was  to  crash  every  opponent  and  to  hold  England  at 
his  will  There  was  only  a  smile  of  wonder  when  he  refused 
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any  of  the  minor  posts  which  were  offered  him  in  the  Rock-  Chip.  in. 
iiigham  adminiatratioD,  and  the  woniler  passed  into  augry  indQitri&i 
sarcasms  as  soon  as  it  waa  known  that  he  claimed,  if  he  ^°gjg"- 
took  office  at  all,  to  be  at  once  admitted  to  the  Cabinet, 
But  I'itt  bad  no  desire  to  take  office  under  Rockingham. 
He  was  the  inheritor  of  that  side  of  his  father's  policy 
which  was  most  distasteful  to  the  "Whigs,  To  him  as  to 
Chatham  the  main  lesson  of  the  war  was  the  need  of 
putting  an  end  to  those  abuses  in  the  composition  of  Par- 
liament by  which  George  the  Third  had  been  enabled  to 
plunge  the  country  into  it.  A  tliorouyh  reform  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  the  only  effectual  means  of  doing 
this,  and  Pitt  brought  forward  a  bill  founded  on  his  father's 
plans  for  that  purpose.  But  though  a  more  liberal  section 
of  the  Whigs,  with  Charles  Fox  at  their  head,  were  waver- 
ing round  to  a  wish  for  refonn,  the  great  bulk  of  the  party 
could  not  nerve  themselves  to  the  sacrifice  of  property  and 
influence  which  such  a  reform  would  involve.  Rockingham 
remained  hostile  to  reform,  and  Burke,  whose  influence 
still  told  much  upon  Bockingbam,  was  yet  more  hostile 
than  Ids  chief.  Pitt's  bill  therefore  was  thrown  out.  In 
its  stead  the  Ministry  endeavoured  to  weaken  the  means 
of  corrupt  influence  which  the  King  had  unscrupulously 
used  by  disqualifying  persons  holding  government  con- 
tracts from  sitting  in  Parliament,  by  depriving  revenue 
officers  of  the  elective  franchise  (a  measure  which  dimin- 
ished the  weight  of  the  Crown  in  seventy  boroughs), 
and  above  all  by  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  civil 
establishment,  of  the  pension  list,  and  of  the  secret 
senice  fund,  which  was  brought  in  by  Burke.  These 
measures  were  to  a  great  extent  effectual  in  diminishing 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  over  Parliament,  and  they 
are  meiuarabte  as  marking  the  date  when  the  direct 
bribery  of  members  absolutely  ceased.  But  they  were 
utterly  inoperative  iu  rendering  the  House  of  Commons 
really  representative  of  or  reaponeible  to  the  people  c£ 
England. 
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Chap.  III.  The  jealousy  which  the  mass  of  the  Whigs  entertained 

J^^Ul  of  ^^^  followers  of  Chatham  and  their  plans  was  more 

inflaadr  plainly  shown  however  on  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham 


179a.  i^  July.  Shelburae,  who  had  hitherto  served  as  Secretary 
^  of  State,  was  called  by  the  King  to  the  head  of  the 
Coalition,  Ministry,  a  post  to  which  his  eminent  talents  and  the 
ability  which  he  was  showing  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
Peace  clearly  gave  him  a  title.  But  Shelburne  had  been 
hampered  in  these  negotiations  by  the  jealousy  of  Charles 
Fox,  who  as  joint  Secretary  of  State  with  him  claimed  in 
spite  of  usage  a  share  in  conducting  them,  and  who  per- 
sisted without  a  show  of  reason  in  believing  himself  to 
have  been  tinfairly  treated.  It  was  on  personal  grounds 
therefore  that  Fox  refused  to  serve  under'  Shelburne ;  but 
the  refusal  of  Burke  and  the  bulk  of  Eockingham's  fol- 
lowers was  based  on  more  than  personal  grounds.  It 
sprang  from  a  rooted  distrust  of  the  more  popular  ten- 
dencies of  which  Shelburne  was  justly  regarded  as  the 
representative.  To  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  these  ten- 
dencies were  the  chief  ground  of  confidence  in  the  new 
Ministry ;  and  young  as  he  was,  he  at  once  entered  office 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  his  tenure  of  this 
post  was  a  brief  one.  The  Shelburne  Ministry  in  fact  only 
lasted  long  enough  to  conclude  the  final  peace  with  the 
United  States  on  the  base  of  their  independence ;  for  in 
the  opening  of  1783  it  was  overthrown  by  the  most  un- 
scrupulous coalition  known  in  our  history,  a  union  of  the 
Whig  followers  of  Fox  united  with  the  Tories  who  still 
clung  to  Lord  North.  In  Parliament  such  a  coalition 
was  irresistible,  and  the  resignation  of  Shelburne  at  once 
made  way  for  an  administration  in  which  both  the 
triumphant  parties  were  represented.  But  the  effect 
on  England  at  large  was  very  different.  Whatever  new 
credit  the  Whigs  had  gained  with  the  country  during 
their  long  exclusion  from  oflBce  had  been  due  to  their 
steady  denunciation  of  the  policy  and  temper  of  Lord 
North's   administration.    That  they    should   take  office 


band  in  lianJ  with  taen  whom  they  had  for  years  de- 
nounced as  the  worat  of  Ministers  shocked  even  their 
most  loyal  adherents ;  and  the  shock  was  the  greater  that 
a  now  seriousness  in  politics,  a  loDging  for  a  deeper  and 
mure  earnest  treatment  of  political  questions,  was  making 
mere  faction  intolerable  to  Englishmen.  But  hehind  all 
this  was  the  sense  that  something  more  tlian  mere  faction 
bad  really  brought  the  two  parties  together.  It  was  their 
common  dread  of  the  popular  tendencies  which  Shelhurne's 
Ministry  represented,  their  common  hatred  of  parliamentary 
reform,  which  hushed  for  the  moment  the  bitter  hostility 
between  the  followere  of  Rockingham  and  the  followers  of 
North.  Yet  never  had  the  need  of  representative  reform 
been  more  clearly  shown  than  by  a  coalition  which  proved 
how  powerless  was  the  force  of  puhlic  opinion  to  check 
even  the  most  shameless  faction  in  Parliament,  liow  com- 
pletely the  lessening  of  royal  iaQnence  by  the  measures  of 
Burke  and  liockiugham  had  tended  to  the  profit  not  of  the 
people  but  of  the  borough-mongers  who  usurped  its  repre- 
sentation. The  turn  of  public  opinion  was  quick  in  dis- 
closing itself.  Fox  was  the  most  popular  of  the  Whigs, 
but  he  was  hooted  from  the  platform  when  he  addressed 
his  constituents  at  Westminster.  I'itt,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  attacks  on  the  new  union  rose  to  a  lofty  and  in- 
dignant eloquence,  was  lifted  by  it  into  an  almost  solitarj- 
greatness. 

But  ill  Parliament  I'itt  was  as  powerless  as  lui  was  in- 
fluential in  the  country.  His  reneweil  proposal  of  PatUa- 
menlary  Reform,  though  he  set  aside  tlie  disfranchise- 
ment of  rotten  boroughs  as  a  violation  of  private  propei'ty, 
and  limited  himself  to  the  disfranchisement  of  horoughs 
convicted  ot  corruption,  and  to  the  addition  of  one  hundred 
members  to  the  county  representation,  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one.  Secure  in  their  parliamentary 
majority,  and  heedless  of  the  power  of  puhlic  opinion 
outside  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  new 
Ministers  entered  boldly  on  a  greater  task  than  had  as  yet 
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Crxp.  Ill,  taxed  the  constrnctive  genius  of  English  statesnien.  To 
bdulrikl  leave  such  a  dominion  as  Warren  Hastings  had  built  up  in 
^—  ■  India  to  the  control  of  a  mere  Conipany  of  traders  was 
I  IfMi.  clearly  impossible ;  and  Fox  proposed  to  transfer  its  politi- 
cal goverament  from  the  Directors  of  the  Company  to  a 
hoard  of  seven  Commissioners.  The  appointment  of  the 
seven  was  vested  in  the  first  instance  in  Perlianient,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Crown ;  their  office  was  to  be  held  for 
five  years,  but  they  were  removable  on  address  from  either 
House  of  Parliament.  The  proposal  was  at  once  met  with 
a  storm  of  opposition.  The  scheme  indeed  was  an  in- 
judicious one;  for  the  new  Commissionera  wonld  have 
been  destitute  of  that  practical  knowledge  of  India  which 
belonged  to  the  Company,  while  the  want  of  any  imme- 
diate link  between  them  aiid  the  actual  Ministry  of  the 
Crown  would  have  prevented  Parliament  from  exercising 
an  effective  control  over  their  acts.  But  the  real  faults  of 
thb  India  Kill  were  hardly  noticed  in  the  popular  outcry 
against  it.  It  had  challenged  the  hostility  of  powerful  in- 
fluences. The  merchant- class  was  galled  by  the  blow 
levelled  at  the  greatest  merchant-body  in  the  realm :  cor- 
porations trembled  at  the  cancelling  of  a  charter ;  the 
King  viewed  the  measure  as  a  mere  means  of  transferring 
the  patronage  of  India  to  the  WTiigs.  But  it  might  have 
defied  the  opposition  of  corporations  and  the  King  had  it 
not  had  to  meet  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  nation  at  krge. 
With  the  nation  the  faults  of  the  bill  lay  not  in  this 
detail  or  that,  but  in  the  character  of  the  Ministry 
which  proposed  it.  To  give  the  rule  and  patronage 
of  India  over  to  the  existing  House  of  Commons  was 
to  give  a  new  and  immense  power  to  a  body  which 
misused  in  the  grossest  way  the  power  it  possessed. 
It  was  the  sense  of  this  popular  fueling  which  encouraged 
the  King  to  exert  his  personal  influence  to  defeat  the 
measure  in  the  Lords,  and  on  its  defeat  to  order  hia 
Ministers  to  deliver  up  the  seals.  The  unpopularity  of 
Shelburne  stood  in  the  way  of  his  resumption  of  office. 
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and  in  December  1783  Pitt  accepted  the  post  of  First  r 
Lonl  of  the  Treasury.  His  position  would  at  once  Lave  i, 
been  untenable  had  the  country  gone  with  its  nominal  ' 
representatives.  He  was  defeated  again  and  again  by  large 
majorities  in  the  Commons ;  but  the  majorities  dwindled 
aa  a  ehower  of  addresses  from  every  quarter,  from  tlie  Tory 
University  of  Oxford  as  from  the  Whig  Corporation  of 
London,  proved  that  public  opinion  went  with  the  Minister 
and  not  with  the  House.  It  was  the  general  sense  of  this 
that  justified  Pitt  in  the  firmness  with  which,  in  the 
teeth  of  addresses  for  his  removal  from  office,  he  delayed 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  for  five  montlis,  and  gained 
time  for  that  ripening  of  the  national  sentiment  on  which 
he  counted  for  success.  When  the  election  of  1784 
came  the  struggle  was  at  ouce  at  an  end.  The  public 
feeling  took  a  strength  which  broke  through  the  corrupt 
influences  that  commonly  governed  its  representation. 
Every  great  constituency,  the  counties  and  the  laige  towns, 
returned  supporters  of  Pitt,  Of  the  majority  which  had 
defeated  him  in  the  Commons,  a  hundred  and  sixty 
members  were  unseated.  Fox  hardly  retained  his  seat  for 
Westminster,  Hurke  lost  his  seat  for  Bristol,  and  only  a 
fr^'ment  of  the  Whig  party  was  saved  by  ita  command  of 
nomination  boroughs. 

When  Parliament  came  together  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Coalition,  the  Minister  of  twenty-five  was  master  of 
England  as  no  Minister  had  been  before.  Even  George  tlie 
Third  yielded  to  hia  sway,  partly  through  gratitude  for  the 
triumph  he  had  won  for  him,  partly  from  a  sense  of  the 
madness  which  was  soon  to  strike  him  down,  but  still 
more  from  a  gradual  discovery  that  the  triumph  which  he 
had  won  over  hia  political  rivals  had  been  won,  not  to  tlie 
profit  of  the  crown,  hut  of  the  nation  at  lai^e.  The  Whigs, 
it  was  true,  were  broken,  unpopular,  and  without  a  policy; 
while  the  Tories,  whom  the  Coalition  had  disgusted 
with  Lord  North,  aa  it  had  estmnged  Fox  from  their 
opponenta,  clung  to  the   Minister  who   bad  "  saved   the 
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Chap.  III.  King."  But  it  was  the  support  nf  a  new  political  power 
UdoioUl  ^^^^  really  gave  liis  stieugtli  to  tlie  young  Miaister.  The 
.  *»^>*'  Budden  rise  of  Engliab  industry  waa  pushing  the  raatiu- 
i^wT  facturer  to  the  front ;  and  the  manufapiurer  pinned  his 
faitli  from  the  first  in  William  I'itt.  All  that  the  trading 
classes  loved  in  Chatham,  his  nobleness  of  temper,  liis 
consciousness  of  power,  his  patriotism,  his  sympathy  with 
a  wider  world  than  tlie  world  within  the  Parliament- 
house,  they  saw  in  his  son.  He  had  little  indeed  of  the 
poetic  and  imaginative  side  of  Chatham's  genius,  of  his 
quick  perception  of  what  was  just  and  what  waa  possible, 
his  far-reaching  conceptions  of  national  policy,  his  outlook 
into  the  fature  of  the  world.  Pitt's  flowing  and  sonorous 
commonplaces  rang  hollow  beside  the  broken  phrases 
which  still  make  liis  father's  eloquence  a  living  thing  to 
Englishmen.  On  the  other  hand  he  possessed  some 
qualities  in  which  Chatham  was  utterly  wanting.  His 
temper,  though  naturally  nrdent  and  sensitive,  had  been 
schooled  in  a  proud  self-command.  His  simplicity  and 
good  tasta  freed  him  from  his  father's  ostentation  and 
extravagance.  Diffuse  and  commonplace  as  Iiis  speeches 
seem  to  the  reader,  they  were  adapted  as  much  by  their 
very  qualities  of  diS'useness  and  commonplace  as  by  their 
lucidity  and  good  ennse  to  the  intelligence  of  the  classes 
whom  Pitt  felt  to  be  his  real  audience.  In  his  love  of 
peace,  his  immense  industry,  his  despatch  of  business,  his 
skill  in  debate,  his  knowledge  of  finance,  be  recalled  Sir 
Hobert  Walpole ;  but  he  had  virtues  which  Walpole  never 
possessed,  and  he  was  free  from  Walpole's  woi'st  defects. 
He  was  careless  of  personal  gain.  He  was  too  proud  to 
rule  by  corruption.  His  lofty  self-psteem  left  no  room  for 
any  jealousy  of  subordinates.  He  was  generous  in  his 
appreciation  of  youthful  merits;  and  the  "boys"  be 
gathered  roun^d  him,  such  as  Canning  and  Lord  Wellesley, 
rewarded  his  generosity  by  a  devotion  which  death  left 
untouched.  With  Walpole's  cynical  inaction  Pitt  had  no 
STrTupathy  whatever.    His  policy  from  the  first  was  a  policy 
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of  active  reform,  and  he  faced  every  one  of  the  problems,  c 
financial,  constitutional,  religious,  from  which  Walpole  had  i 
shrunk.     Above  all  he  had  none  of  Walpole's  scorn  of  liis    ■ 
fellow-men.     The  noblest  feature  in  his  mind  was  its  wide 
liUinanity,    His  love  for  England  was  as  deep  and  personal 
as  his  fttther'3  love,  but  of   the  sympathy  witli  EogliaU 
passion  and  English  prejudice  which  had  been  at  once  his 
father's  weakness  and  strength  he  had  not  a  trace.     When 
Fox  taunted  him  with  forgetting  Chatham's  jealousy  of 
France  and   his  faith  that   she  was   the   natural   foe  of 
England,  Pitt  answered  nobly  that  "  to  suppose  any  nation 
can   be  unalterably  the  enemy  of  another   is  weak  and 
childish." 

The  temper  of  the  time,  and  the  larger  sympathy  of 
man  with  man  which  especially  marks  the  eighteenth  « 
century  aa  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  was  everywhere  bringing  to  the  front  a  new  oider  of 
statesmen,  such  as  Turgot  and  Joseph  the  Second,  whose 
characteristics  were  a  love  of  mankind,  and  a  belief  that 
as  the  happiness  of  the  individual  can  only  be  secui-ed  by 
the  general  happiness  of  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs,  so  the  welfare  of  individual  nations  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  general  welfare  of  the  world.  Of  these 
Pitt  was  one.  But  he  rose  high  above  the  rest  in  the 
consummate  knowledge  and  the  practical  force  which  he 
brought  to  the  realization  of  his  aims.  His  strength  lay 
in  finance;  and  he  came  forward  at  a  time  when  the 
growth  of  English  wealth  made  a  knowledge  of  finance 
essential  to  a  great  Minister.  The  progress  of  the  nntioD 
was  wonderful.  Population  more  than  doubled  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  advance  of  wealth  was 
even  greater  than  that  of  population.  Though  the  war 
had  added  a  hundred  millions  to  the  national  debt,  the 
burden  was  hardly  felt.  The  loss  of  America  only  in- 
creased the  commerce  with  that  country,  and  industry,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  begun  that  great  career  which  was  to 
make  England  the  workshop  of  tlie  world.    To  deal  wisely 
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Chap.  III.  with  such  a  growth  required  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
ladiiitei»l  ■w'eallh  -which  -wouki  have  heeti  impossihle  at  an  earlier 
EnglMd,  j;jj,g_  J;^^  ^j_  j^^j  become  possible  in  the  days  of  Pitt. 
irSsT  ^f  books  are  to  be  measured  by  tlie  effect  which  they 
have  produced  on  the  fortunes  of  mankiud,  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations  "  must  rank  among  the  greatest  of  books.  Its 
author  was  Adam  Smith,  an  Oxford  scholar  and  a  pro- 
fessor at  Glasgow.  Labour,  he  contended,  was  the  one 
source  of  wealth,  and  it  was  by  freedom  of  labour,  by 
suffering  the  worker  to  pursue  liis  own  interest  in  his  own 
way,  that  tlie  public  wealth  would  beat  be  promoted.  Any 
attempt  to  force  Jahour  into  artificial  channels,  to  shape 
by  laws  the  course  of  commerce,  to  j)romote  special 
branches  of  industry  in  particular  countries,  or  to  fix  the 
character  of  the  intercourse  between  one  country  and 
anollier,  is  not  only  a  wrong  to  the  worker  or  the  merchant, 
but  actually  hurtful  to  the  wealth  of  a  state.  The  book 
was  published  in  1776,  at  tlie  opening  of  the  American 
war,  and  studied  by  Pitt  during  his  career  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge,  From  that  time  he  owned  Adam 
Smith  for  his  master ;  and  he  had  hardly  become  Minister 
before  he  took  the  principles  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Kations  " 
as  the  groundwork  of  his  policy. 
Pill  and  It  was  thus  that  the  ten  earlier  years  of  Pitt's  rule 
Parlia-  marked  a  new  point  of  departure  in  English  states- 
rfform.  niaiisliip.  He  wag  the  first  English  Minister  who  really 
grasped  the  part  which  industry  was  to  play  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  world.  He  was  not  only  a 
peace  Minister  and  a  financier,  as  Walpole  had  been 
but  a  statesman  who  saw  that  the  best  aecurily  for 
peace  lay  in  the  freedom  and  widening  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  nations ;  that  public  economy  not 
only  lessened  the  general  burdens  but  left  additional 
capital  in  the  hands  of  industry ;  and  that  finance  might 
be  turned  from  a  mere  means  of  raising  revenue  into 
a  powerful  engine  of  political  and  social  improvement. 
Thut  little   was    done  by  Pitt    himself  to  carry  thew 
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]>rmciples  into  effect  was  partly  owiog  to  the  mass  o[  chap.  TH, 
ignorance  and  prejudice  with  which  he  had  to  contend  jndiinisl 
and  still  more  to  the  sudden  break  of  lits  plans  through  ^^'  ,"■ 
the  French  Revolution.  His  power  rested  above  all  on  i^a»' 
the  trading  classes,  and  these  were  still  persuaded  that 
wealth  meant  gold  and  silver,  and  that  commerce  was  best 
furthered  by  jealons  monopolies.  It  was  only  by  patience 
and  dexterity  that  the  mob  of  merchants  ami  country 
squires  who  backed  him  in  the  House  of  Coraraona  could 
be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  changes  he  proposed. 
How  small  his  power  was  when  it  stru^led  wilK  the 
prejudices  around  him  was  seen  in  the  failure  of  the 
first  great  measure  he  brought  forward.  The  question 
of  pailiamentary  reform  which  had  been  mooted  during 
the  American  war  had  been  coming  steadily  to  the 
front.  Chatham  had  advocated  an  increase  of  county 
members,  who  were  then  the  most  independent  part 
cf  the  Lower  House.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  talked 
of  universal  suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  and  annual 
Pailiaments.  Wilkes  anticipated  the  Refonn  Bill  of  a 
later  time  by  proposing  to  disfranchise  the  rotten  boroughs, 
and  to  give  members  in  their  stead  to  the  counties  and  to 
the  more  populous  and  wealthy  towns.  William  Pitt  had 
made  the  question  his  own  by  bringing  forward  a  motion 
for  reform  on  his  first  entry  into  the  House,  and  one  of 
his  earliest  measures  as  Mini.'iter  was  to  bring  in  a  bill  iu 
1785  which,  while  pro\-iding  for  the  gradual  extinction  of 
all  decayed  boroughs,  disfranchised  thirty-six  at  once,  and 
transferred  their  members  to  counties.  He  broi^ht  the 
King  to  abstain  from  opposition,  and  strove  to  buy  off  the 
borough -mongers,  as  the  holders  of  rotten  boroughs  were 
called,  by  offering  to  compensate  them  for  the  seats  they 
lost  at  their  market-value.  I!ut  the  bulk  of  his  own  party 
joined  the  bulk  of  the  Whigs  in  a  steady  resistance  to  the 
bill,  while  it  received  no  effective  support  from  the  general 
opinion  of  the  people  without.  The  more  glaring  abuses, 
indeed,  within  Parliament  itself,  the  abuses  which  stirred 


Cb*p.  III.  Chatliam  and  Wilkes  to  action,  had  in  groat  part  dis- 
TsdutrUl  appeared.  The  bribery  of  members  bad  ceased.  Burke's 
"iSglMid.  Bill  gf  Economical  Eefovm  bad  just  dealt  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
1.  infliience  which  the  King  exercised  by  suppressing  a  host 
of  useless  offices,  household  appointments,  judicial  and 
diplomatic  chaises,  which  were  maintained  for  the  purposes 
of  corruption.  But  what  was  probably  the  most  fatal 
obstacle  to  any  pressure  for  reform  was  the  triumph  of 
public  opinion  to  which  Pitt  owed  liis  power.  The  utter 
overthrow  of  the  Coalition,  the  complete  victory  of  public 
opinion,  had  done  much  to  diminish  the  sense  of  any 
real  danger  from  the  opposition  which  Parliament  had 
shown  till  now  to  the  voice  of  the  nation.  England, 
then  as  now,  was  indifferent  to  all  but  practical  grievance.? ; 
and  the  nation  cared  little  for  anomalies  in  the  form  of 
representation  so  long  as  it  felt  itself  represented.  "  Ter- 
ribly disappointed  and  beat,"  as  Wilberforce  tells  us  Pitt 
■was  by  the  rejection  of  his  measure,  the  temper  of  the 
House  and  of  th«  people  was  too  plain  to  be  mistaken, 
and  though  his  opinion  remained  unaltered,  he  never 
brought  it  forward  again. 
!'»  The  failure  of  his  constitutional  reform  was  more  than 

"■  compensated  by  the  triumphs  of  his  finance.  When  he 
entered  otBce  public  credit  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The 
debt  had  been  doubled  by  the  American  war,  yet  laige 
sums  still  remained  unfunded,  while  the  revenue  was 
reduced  by  a  vast  system  of  smuggling  which  turned  every 
coast-town  into  a  nest  of  robbers.  The  deficiency  in  the 
revenue  was  met  for  the  moment  by  new  taxes,  but  the 
time  -which  was  thus  gained  served  to  change  the  whole  face 
cf  public  affairs.  The  first  of  Pitt's  financial  measures — his 
plan  for  gradually  paying  off  the  debt  by  a  sinking  fund- 
was  undoubtedly  an  error;  but  it  had  a  happy  effect  in 
restoring  public  confidence.  He  met  tlie  smuggler  by  a 
reduction  of  Custom-duties  which  made  his  tmde  un- 
profitable. He  revived  Walpole's  plan  of  an  Excise. 
Meanwhile  the  public  expenses  were  reduced,  and  com- 
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mission  after  commission  was  appointed  to  intro5\ice  Cdap.  III. 
economy  into  every  department  of  the  public  service.  ind^ittUl 
The  rapid  developement  of  the  national  industry  which  ^B^*' 
we  have  already  noted  no  doubt  aided  the ,  success  of  these  IjZS^ 
measures.  Credit  was  restored.  TIio  smuggling  trade 
was  greatly  reduced.  In  two  years  there  was  a  surplus 
of  a  million,  and  though  duty  after  duty  was  removed 
the  revenue  rose  steadily  with  every  remission  of  taxation. 
Meanwhile  Pitt  was  showing  the  political  value  of  the 
new  finance  in  a  wider  field.  Ireland,  then  os  now,  was 
England's  difficulty.  The  tyrannous  misgovernment  under 
which  she  had  groaned  ever  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
was  producing  its  natural  fruit ;  the  miserable  land  was 
torn  with  political  faction,  religious  fends,  and  peasant 
conspiracies;  and  so  threatening  had  the  attitude  of  the 
Protestant  party  which  ruled  it  become  during  the 
American  war  that  they  had  forced  the  English  Parliament 
to  relinquish  its  control  over  their  Parliament  in  Dublin. 
Pitt  saw  that  much  at  least  of  the  misery  and  disloyalty  of 
Ireland  sprang  from  its  poverty.  The  population  had 
grown  rapidly,  while  culture  remained  stationary  and 
commerce  perished.  And  of  this  poverty  much  was  the 
direct  result  of  unjust  law.  Ireland  was  a  grazing  country, 
but  to  protect  the  interest  of  Knglish  graziers  the  import 
of  its  cattle  into  England  was  forbidden.  To  protect  the 
interests  of  English  clotliiers  and  weavers,  its  manufactures 
were  loaded  with  duties.  To  redress  this  wrong  was  the 
first  financial  effort  of  Pitt,  and  the  bill  which  he  intro- 
duced in  1785  did  away  witli  every  obstacle  to  freedom  of 
trade  between  England  and  Ireland.  It  was  a  measure 
which,  as  he  held,  would  "  draw  what  remained  of  the 
shattered  empire  together,"  and  repair  in  part  the  loss  of 
America  by  creating  a  loyal  and  prosperous  Ireland ;  and 
struggling  almost  alone  in  face  of  a  fierce  opposition  from 
the  Whigs  and  the  Manchester  merchants,  he  dragged 
it  through  the  English  Parliament,  though  only  to  see 
it   flung  aside    by   the  Protestant  faction  under    Grattan 
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Chap.  III.  ■whieli  then  ruled  the  Pailiameat  of  Ireland.  But  the 
Inilvi^lftl  defeat  ouly  sparred  him  to  a  •,'reater  eflbrt  elsewbera  If 
*'«^-  Ireland  was  England's  difficulty,  France  had  been  looked 
upon  as  England's  natural  enemy,  ^Ve  have  seen  how 
nobly  Pitt  rebuked  prejudices  suub  as  tliia;  but  he  knew 
that  nothing  could  so  effectively  dispel  it  as  increased 
intercourse  between  nation  and  nation.  In  1787  therefore 
he  concluded  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France  which 
enabled  subjects  of  both  countries  to  reside  and  travel  iu 
either  without  licence  or  passport,  did  away  with  all  pro- 
hibition of  trade  on  either  side,  and  reduced  every  import 
duty. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  treaty  was  a  great  in- 
crease of  trade  between  France  and  England ;  and  brief 
as  its  course  was  fated  to  be,  it  at  once  set  Pitt  on  a  higher 
level  than  any  rival  statesman  of  his  time.  But  the  spirit 
of  humanity  which  breathed  through  his  policy  had  to 
wrestle  with  difficulties  both  at  home  and  abroad.  No 
measure  secured  a  warmer  support  from  the  young  Minister 
than  the  bill  lor  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade;  but 
in  178S  it  was  defeated  by  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the 
trading  classes  and  tlie  prejudice  of  the  people  at  large. 
Bis  efforts  to  sap  the  enmity  of  nation  against  nation  by  a 
freer  intercourse  encountered  a  foe  even  more  fatal  than 
English  prejudice,  in  the  very  movement  of  which  his 
measures  Ibrmed  a  part  Across  the  Channel  this  move- 
ment was  growing  into  a  revolution  which  was  to  change 
the  face  of  the  world.  That  such  a  revolution  must  one  day 
come,  every  observer  who  had  compared  the  state  of  Europe 
with  that  of  Eugknd  had  long  seen  to  be  inevitable.  So  far 
as  England  was  concerned,  the  Puritan  resistance  of  the 
seventeenth  century  liad  in  the  end  succeeded  in  checking 
the  general  tendency  of  the  time  to  religioiia  and  political 
despotism.  Since  the  Itevolution  of  1688  freedom  of 
conscience  and  tlie  people's  right  to  govern  itself  through 
its  representatives  in  Parliament  had  been  practically 
established.     Social  equality  had  begun  long  before.    Every 
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mun  from  the  higbest  to  tlie  lowest  was  subject  to,  anJ  Cnxi:  III. 
protected  by,  the  same  law.  The  English  aristocracy,  indaiTtiai 
though  exercising  a  powerful  influeoco  on  govemineut, 
were  possessed  of  few  social  privileges,  and  hiutlered  from 
forming  a  separate  class  in  the  nation  by  the  legal  and 
social  tradition  which  counted  all  save  the  eldest  son  of  a 
noble  house  as  commoiiers.  Ko  impassable  line  parted  the 
gentry  from  the  commercial  classes,  and  these  again  pos- 
sessed no  privileges  which  could  part  them  from  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community,  Public  opinion,  the  Reneral 
sense  of  educated  Englishmen,  had  established  itself  after 
a  short  struggle,  as  the  dominant  element  in  English 
government.  But  in  all  the  otiier  great  states  of  Europe 
the  wars  of  religion  had  left  only  the  name  of  freedom. 
Government  tended  to  a  pure  despotism.  Privilege  was 
supreme  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  society.  Society  itself 
rested  on  a  rigid  division  of  classes  from  one  another,  which 
refused  to  the  people  at  large  any  etjual  rights  of  justice  or 
of  industry. 

Vie  Iiave  already  seen  how  alien  such  a  conception  of 
national  life  was  from  the  ideas  which  the  wide  diflusion 
of  intelligence  during  the  eighteenth  century  was  spreading 
throughout  Europe ;  and  in  almost  every  country  some 
enlightened  rulers  were  striving  by  administrative  reforms 
to  satisfy  in  some  sort  the  sense  of  wrong  which  was  felt 
around  them.  The  attempts  of  sovereigns  like  Frederick 
the  Great  in  Prussia  and  Joseph  the  Second  in  Austi-ia 
and  the  Netherlands  were  rivalled  by  the  efforts  of  states- 
men such  as  Tui^ot  in  France.  It  was  in  France  indeed 
that  the  contrast  between  the  actual  state  of  society  and 
the  new  ideas  of  public  right  was  felt  most  keenly.  No- 
where had  the  victory  of  the  Crown  been  more  complete. 
The  aristocracy  had  been  robbed  of  all  share  in  public 
affairs;  it  enjoyed  social  privileges  and  escmptioa  iroia 
any  contribution  to  the  public  burdens  without  that  sense 
of  public  duty  which  a  governing  class  to  some  degree 
always  posseases.  Guilds  and  monopolies  fettered  the 
VoL.-IV.-20 
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Chap.  III.  industry  of  the  trader  and  the  merchant,  and  cut  them 
bdu^lfl  0^  ^^^  ^^  working  chisses,  as  the  value  attached  to 
"•*•■*•  noble  blood  cut  off  both  from  the  aristocracy.  If  its 
political  position  indeed  were  compared  with  that  of 
most  of  the  countries  round  it,  France  stood  high.  Its 
government  was  less  oppressive  and  more  influenced  by 
public  opinion,  its  general  wealth  was  larger  and  more 
evenly  diffused,  there  was  a  better  administration  of  justice, 
and  greater  security  for  public  order.  Poor  as  its  peasantry 
seemed  to  English  eyes,  they  were  far  above  the  peasants 
of  Germany  or  Spain.  Its  middle  class  was  the  quickest 
and  most  intelligent  in  Europe.  Under  Lewis  the  Fifteenth 
opinion  was  practically  free,  though  powerless  to  influence 
the  government  of  the  country ;  and  a  literary  class  had 
sprung  up  which  devoted  itself  with  wonderful  brilliancy 
and  activity  to  popularizing  the  ideas  of  social  and  political 
justice  which  it  learned  from  English  wTiters,  and  in  the 
case  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  from  personal  contact 
with  English  life.  The  moral  conceptions  of  the  time,  its 
love  of  mankind,  its  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  its 
hatred  of  oppression,  its  pity  for  the  guilty  and  the  poor, 
its  longing  after  a  higher  and  nobler  standard  of  life 
and  action,  were  expressed  by  a  crowd  of  writers,  and 
above  all  by  Eousseau,  with  a  fire  and  eloquence  which 
carried  them  to  the  heart  of  the  people.  But  this  new 
force  of  intelligence  only  jostled  roughly  with  the 
social  forms  with  which  it  found  itself  in  contact.  The 
philosopher  denounced  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood. 
The  peasant  grumbled  at  the  lord's  right  to  judge  him  in 
his  courts  and  to  exact  feudal  services  from  him.  Tlie 
merchant  was  galled  by  the  trading  restrictions  and  the 
heavy  taxation.  Tlie  country  gentry  rebelled  against  their 
exclusion  from  public  life  and  from  the  government  of  the 
country.  Its  powerlcssness  to  bring  about  any  change  at 
home  turned  all  this  new  energy  into  sympathy  with  a 
struggle  against  tyranny  abroad.  Public  opinion  forced 
France  to  allv  itself  with  America  in  its  contest  for  liberty. 


and  French  volunteers  under  the  Marquis  de  Lafayetty 
joined  Washington's  army.  ISut  while  the  Americiin  war 
spread  more  widely  lliroughout  the  nation  the  craving  for 
freedom,  it  brought  on  the  Government  financial  embarriias- 
ment3  from  wliich  it  could  only  free  itself  by  an  appeal  to 
the  country  at  large.  Lewis  the  Sixteentli  resolved  to 
summon  the  States-General,  which  had  not  met  since  the 
time  of  Richelieu,  and  to  appeal  to  the  nobles  to  waive 
their  immunity  from  taxation.  His  resolve  at  once  stirred 
into  vigorous  life  every  impulse  and  desire  which  had  been 
seething  ia  the  minds  of  the  people;  and  the  Wtates- 
General  no  sooner  met  at  Versailles  in  May  1789  than  the 
labric  of  despotism  and  privilege  Iwgan  to  cmmble.  A 
rising  in  Paris  destroyed  the  Bastille,  and  the  capture  of 
this  fortress  was  taken  for  the  dawn  of  a  new  asra  of  con- 
stitutional freedom  in  France  and  through  Europe.  Even 
in  England  men  thrilled  with  a  strange  joy  at  the  tidings 
of  its  falL  "  How  much  ia  tliis  the  greatest  event  tliat 
ever  happened  in  the  world,"  Fox  cried  with  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  "  and  how  much  the  beat ! " 

Pitt  regarded  the  approach  of  France  to  sentiments  of 
liberty  which  had  long  been  familiar  to  England  ■with 
greater  coolness,  Init  with  no  distrust.  For  the  moment 
indeed  his  attention  was  distracted  by  an  attack  of  mad- 
ness which  visited  George  the  Third  in  1788,  and  by 
the  claim  of  a  right  to  the  Eegency  wliicli  was  at  once 
advanced  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Tlie  Prince  belonged 
to  the  Whig  party ;  and  Fox,  who  was  travelling  in  Italy, 
hurried  home  to  support  his  claim  in  full  belief  that  the 
Prince's  Regency  would  bo  followed  by  his  own  return  to 
power.  Pitt  successfully  resisted  tlie  claim  on  the  con- 
atitutional  ground  that  in  such  a  case  the  right  to  choose  a 
temporary  llegent,  under  what  Umitatious  it  would,  lay 
witli  Parliament ;  and  a  bill  which  confeired  the  Eegency 
on  the  Prince,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  was  already 
passing  the  Houses  when  the  recovery  of  the  King  put  an 
end  to  the  long  dispute     Foreign  difficulties  too,  absorbed 
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Chap.  III.  Pitt's  attention.  Eussia  had  risen  into  greatness  under 
Indiuitial  Catharine  the  Second ;  and  Catharine  had  resolved  from 
*°tf*™'  the  first  on  the  annexation  of  Poland,  the  expulsion  of  the 
itmT  Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  Russian  throne 
at  Constantinople.  In  her  first  aim  she  was  baffled  for 
the  moment  by  Frederick  the  Great.  She  had  already 
made  herself  virtually  mistress  of  the  whole  of  Poland, 
her  armies  occupied  the  kingdom,  and  she  had  seated 
a  nominee  of  her  own  on  its  throne,  when  Frederick  in 
union  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  forced  her  to 
admit  Germany  to  a  share  of  the  spoil.  If  the  Polish 
partition  of  1773  brought  the  Russian  frontier  westward 
to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper,  it  gave 
Galicia  to  ilaria  Theresa,  and  West  Prussia  to  Frederick  him- 
self Foiled  in  her  fu-st  aim,  she  w^aited  for  the  realization 
of  her  second  till  the  alliance  between  the  two  German 
powers  was  at  an  end  through  the  resistance  of  Prussia 
to  Joseph's  schemes  for  the  annexation  of  Bavaria,  and  till 
the  death  of  Frederick  removed  her  most  watchful  foe. 
Then  in  1788  Joseph  and  the  Empress  joined  hands  for  a 
partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  But  Prussia  was  still 
watchful,  and  England  was  no  longer  fettered  as  in  1773 
by  troubles  with  America.  The  friendship  established  by 
Chatham  between  the  two  countries,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended by  Bute's  treachery  and  all  but  destroyed  during 
the  Northern  League  of  Neutral  Powers,  had  been  re- 
stored by  I^itt  through  his  co-operation  with  the  successor 
of  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  restoration  of  the  Dutch 
Statholderate.  Its  political  weight  was  now  seen  in  an 
alliance  of  England,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  in  1789,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  A  great  European 
struggle  seemed  at  hand.  In  such  a  struggle  the  sympathy 
and  aid  of  France  was  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  it 
was  only  as  weakening  her  in  face  of  such  a  crisis  that 
Pitt  looked  on  the  Revolution  with  any  fear.  But  with  the 
treaty  the  danger  passed  away.  In  the  spring  of  1790 
Joseph  died  broken-hearted  at  the  failure  of  his  plans 


and  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  bis  inuovations  ; 
Austria   practically    withdrew    from   the   war    witli   the  ] 
Turks ;  and  the  ywuny  Alinister  could  give  free  expression 
to  the  sympathy  with  which  the  French  movement  io- 
spireil  him. 

In  France  indeed  things  were  moving  fast  By  hreaking 
down  the  division  between  ita  sejtarate  orders  the  States- 
General  became  a  National  Assembly,  which  abolislied  the 
privik'gi's  of  the  provincial  parliaments,  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  Cliurclu  In  October  1789  the  mob  of  I'aria  marched 
on  Versailles  and  forced  both  King  and  Assembly  to 
return  with  tlicm  to  the  capital;  and  a  Constitutiou 
hastily  put  together  was  accepted  by  Lewis  the  Sixteenth 
in  the  stead  of  his  old  despotic  power.  To  Pitt  the 
tumult  and  disorder  with  which  these  great  changes  were 
wrought  seemed  transient  matters.  In  January  1790  ho 
still  believed  that  "  the  present  convulsions  in  Fruuce 
must  sooner  or  later  culminate  iu  general  harmony  and 
regular  order,"  and  that  when  lier  own  freedom  was  estab- 
lished, "  France  woiUd  stand  forth  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ])0wer8  of  Europe."  But  the  coolness  and  good- 
will with  which  Pitt  looked  on  the  Pevolution  was 
far  fram  being  universal  in  the  nation  at  large.  The 
cautious  good  sense  of  the  bulk  of  Englishmen,  their  luva 
of  order  and  law,  their  distaste  for  violent  changes  and  for 
abstract  theories,  as  well  as  their  reverence  for  the  past, 
were  rousing  throughout  the  country  a  dislike  of  the 
revolutionary  changes  which  were  hurrying  ou  across 
the  Channel ;  and  both  the  political  sense  and  the  political 
prejudice  of  the  nation  were  being  fired  by  the  warnings 
of  Edmund  Burke.  The  fall  of  the  Bastille,  though  it 
kindled  enthusiasm  in  Fox,  roused  in  Burke  only  distnist. 
"Whenever  a  separation  is  made  between  liberty  and 
justice,"  he  wrote  a  few  weeks  later,  "neither  is  safe." 
The  night  of  the  fourth  of  August,  when  the  privileges  of 
every  class  were  abolished,  filled  him  with  horror  He 
saw,   and  rightly  saw,   in  it  the  critical  moment  which 
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Chap.  IIL  revealed  the  character  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  part 
^ufttltl  ^^  taken  at  onca  "  The  French,"  he  cried  in  January, 
*"S*a*«  while  Pitt  was  foretelliug  a  glorious  future  for  the  new 


France. 


iToSl  Constitution,  "the  French  have  shown  themselves  the 
ablest  architects  of  ruin  who  have  hitherto  existed  in  the 
world.  In  a  short  space  of  time  they  have  pulled  to  the 
ground  their  army,  their  navy,  their  commerce,  their  arts 
and  their  manufactures." 

Pitt  and  But  in  Parliament  Burke  stood  alone.  The  Whigs, 
though  distrustfully,  followed  Fox  in  his  applause  of  the 
Eevolutioo.  The  Tories,  yet  more  distrustfully,  followed 
Pitt ;  and  Pitt  warmly  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the 
constitutional  government  which  was  ruling  France.  At 
this  moment  indeed  the  more  revolutionary  party  in  that 
country  gave  a  signal  proof  of  its  friendship  for  England. 
Irritated  by  an  English  settlement  at  Nootka  Sound  in 
California.,  Spain  appealed  to  France  for  aid  in  accordance 
with  the  Family  Compact ;  and  the  French  Ministry,  with 
a  party  at  its  back  which  believed  things  had  gone  far 
enough,  resolved  on  a  war  as  the  best  means  of  checking 
the  progress  of  the  Eevolution  and  restoring  the  power 
of  the  Crown.  The  revolutionary  party  naturally  opposed 
this  design ;  and  after  a  bitter  struggle  the  right  of  declaring 
war,  save  with  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly,  was  taken 
from  the  King.  With  this  vote  all  danger  of  hostilities 
passed  away.  "The  French  Government,"  Pitt  asserted, 
"  was  bent  on  cultivating  the  most  unbounded  friendship 
for  Great  Britain,"  and  he  saw  no  reason  in  its  revolutionary 
changes  why  Britain  shoidd  not  return  the  friendship  of 
France.  What  told  even  more  on  his  temper  towards  tliat 
country  was  a  conviction  that  nothing  but  the  joint  action 
of  France  and  England  would  in  the  end  arrest  the 
troubles  of  Eastern  Europe.  His  intervention  foiled  for 
the  moment  a  fresh  effort  of  Prussia  to  rob  Poland  of 
Dantzig  and  Thorn.  But  though  Eussia  was  still  pressing 
Turkey  hard,  a  Eussian  war  was  so  unpopular  in  England 
that  a  hostile  vote  in  Parliament  forced  Pitt  to  discontinue 
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Lis  armainenta ;  and  a  fresh  union  of  Austria  and  Prassia,  c 
whicli  promised  at  this  juncture  to  bring  about  a  close  of  j, 
the  Turkish  struggle,  promised  also  a  fresh  attack  on  the 
independence  of  Poland.  To  prevent  a  new  partition 
without  the  co-operation  of  France  was  impossible ;  and 
in  the  existing  state  of  things  Pitt  saw  nothing  to  hinder 
tlie  continuance  of  a  friendship  wliich  would  make  such  a 
co-operation  inevitable. 

But  while  Pitt  was  pleading  for  friendship  between  the 
two  countries,  Burke  was  resolved  to  make  friendship  im-  i 
possible.  lu  Parliament,  as  we  have  seen,  he  stood  alone. 
He  had  long  ceased,  in  fact,  to  have  any  hold  over  the 
Uouse  of  Commons.  The  eloquence  which  had  vied 
with  that  of  Chatham  during  the  discussions  on  the 
Stamji  Act  had  become  distasteful  to  the  bulk  of  its 
meinliers.  The  length  of  his  speeches,  the  profouod  and 
philosophical  character  of  his  arj^iment,  the  splendour  and 
olten  the  extravagance  of  his  illustrations,  his  passionate 
earnestness,  his  want  of  temper  and  discretion,  wearied 
and  perplexed  the  squires  and  merchants  about  him.  Ha 
was  known  now-a-daya  as  "  the  dinner-bell  of  the  House," 
BO  rapidly  did  its  benches  thin  at  his  rising,  For  a  time 
his  energies  found  scope  in  the  impeachment  of  Hastings ; 
and  the  grandeur  of  his  appeals  to  the  justice  of  England 
hushed  detraction.  But  *ith  the  close  of  the  impeaclmient 
his  repute  had  again  fallen ;  and  the  approach  of  old  age, 
for  he  was  now  past  sixty,  seemed  to  counsel  i-olirement 
from  an  assembly  where  he  stood  unpopular  and  alone. 
But  age  and  disappointment  and  loneliness  were  forgotten 
as  Burke  saw  rising  across  the  Channel  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  he  hated — a  Revolution  founded  on  scorn  of  the 
past,  iind  threatening  with  ruin  the  whole  social  fabric 
which  the  past  had  reared :  the  onlered  structure  of  classes 
and  ranks  crnmbliug  before  a  doctrine  of  social  equality; 
a  State  rudely  demolished  and  reconstituted ;  a  Church  and 
a  Nobility  swept  away  in  a  night.  Against  the  enthusiasm 
of  what   he  rightly  saw  to  be  n  new  pohcical  religion  he 
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Chap.  111.  resolved  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old.  He  was  at 
once  a  great  orator  and  a  great  writer ;  and  now  that  the 
House  was  deaf  to  his  voice,  he  appealed  to  the  country 
by  his  pen.  The  "  Keflections  on  the  French  Revolution  " 
which  he  published  in  October,  1790,  not  only  denounced 
the  acts  of  rashness  and  violence  which  sullied  the  great 
change  that  France  had  wrought,  but  the  very  principles 
from  which  the  change  had  sprung.  Burke's  deep  sense 
of  the  need  of  social  ortler,  of  the  value  of  that  con- 
tinuity in  human  affairs  "without  which  men  would 
become  like  flies  in  a  summer,"  blinded  him  to  all  but  the 
faith  in  mere  rebellion  and  the  yet  sillier  faith  in  mere 
novelty  which  disguised  a  real  nobleness  of  aim  and 
temper  even  in  the  most  ardent  of  the  revolutionist*?.  He 
would  see  no  abuses  in  the  past,  now  that  it  had  fallen,  or 
anything  but  the  ruin  of  society  in  the  future.  He  preached 
a  crusade  against  men  whom  he  regarded  as  the  foes  of 
religion  and  civilization,  and  called  on  the  armies  of  Europe 
to  put  down  a  llevolution  whose  principles  threatened 
every  state  with  destruction. 

The  great  obstacle  to  such  a  crusade  was  Pitt :  and 
one  of  the  grandest  outbursts  of  the  "  Eeflections  "  closed 
with  a  bitter  taunt  at  the  Minister.  "  The  age  of  chivalry,** 
Burke  cried,  "  is  gone ;  that  of  sophisters,  economists,  and 
calculators  has  succeeded,  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  ex- 
tinguished for  ever."  But  neither  taunt  nor  invective 
moved  Pitt  from  his  course.  At  the  moment  when  the 
"  Keflections  "  appeared  he  gave  a  fresh  assurance  to  France 
of  his  resolve  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  cnisade 
against  the  Revolution.  "  This  country,"  he  wrote,  *'  means 
to  persevere  in  the  neutrality  hitherto  scmpulously  observed 
with  respect  to  the  internal  dissensions  of  France ;  and 
from  which  it  will  never  depart  unless  the  conduct  held 
there  makes  it  indispensable  as  an  act  of  self-defence.*' 
So  far  indeed  was  he  from  sharing  the  reactionary  panic 
which  was  spreading  around  him  that  he  chose  this  time 
for  supporting  Fox  in  his  Libel  Act,  a  measure  which,  by 
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transferring  the  decision  on  what  was  libellous  in  any  c 
publication  from  the  judge  to  the  jury,  completed  the  j 
freedom  of  the  press;  and  liiniself  passed  iu  1791  a  bill 
which,  though  little  noticed  amon;^  the  storms  of  thes 
time,  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  achievements.  Hu 
boldly  put  aside  the  dread  which  had  been  roused  by  the 
American  war,  that  tlie  gift  of  self-government  to  our 
colonies  would  serve  only  as  a  step  towards  their  secession 
from  the  mother-country,  and  established  a  House  of 
Assembly  and  a  Council  in  the  two  Caimdas.  "  I  am  con- 
vinced." said  Fox,  who  gave  the  measure  his  hearty  sup- 
port, "  that  the  only  method  of  retaining  distant  colonies 
with  advanloge  is  to  enable  them  to  govern  themselves !" 
and  the  policy  of  the  one  statesman  as  well  aa  the  fore- 
sight of  the  otht-r  have  been  justified  by  the  later  history 
of  our  dependencies,  ffor  Lad  Burke  better  success  with 
his  own  party.  Fox  remained  an  ardent  lover  of  the 
Itevolutiou,  and  answered  a  fresh  attack  of  Bnrke  upon 
it  with  more  than  usual  warmth.  Till  now  a  close  affec- 
tion had  bound  the  two  men  together ;  but  no  sooner  had 
this  defence  been  uttered  than  the  fanaticism  of  Burke 
declared  their  union  to  he  over.  "Tliere  ia  no  loss  of 
friendship,"  Fox  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  tears. 
"There  is!"  Burke  repeated,  "I  know  the  price  of 
my  conduct.     Our  friendship  is  at  an  end," 

Witliin  the  walls  of  Parliament  however  Burke  as  yet 
stood  utterly  alone.  His  "  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs,"  in  June  1791,  failed  to  detacli  a  follower  from  , 
Fo.\  ;  while  Pitt  coldly  counselled  liim  rather  to  praise  the 
English  Constitution  than  to  rail  at  the  French.  "  I  have 
made  many  enemies  and  few  friends."  Burke  wrote  sadly 
to  the  French  princes  who  had  fled  from  their  country 
and  wern  gathering  in  arms  at  Coblentz,  "  by  the  part  I 
have  taken."  But  the  opinion  of  tlie  people  was  slowly 
drifting  to  his  side ;  and  a  sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies 
showed  that  the  "  Eetlections  "  echoed  the  general  senti- 
ment of  Englishmen.     At  this  moment  indeed  tlie  mood 
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■.  HI.  of  England  was  singiilarly  unfavoumble  to  any  fair  appre- 
IndDitriil  ciatioii  of  the  Itevolution  across  tlie  Cliaimel.  Her  temper 
fuglud.  ^^  above  all  iiulustrial.  Men  wlio  were  working  hard 
a'  and  fast  growiDR  rich,  who  had  the  narrow  and  practical 
turn  of  men  of  business,  looked  angrily  at  this  sudden  dis- 
turbance of  order,  this  restless  and  vague  activity,  these 
rhetorical  appeals  to  human  fee!iug,these  abstract  and  often 
empty  theories.  In  England  it  was  a  time  of  political  con- 
tent and  social  well-being,  of  steady  economic  progress,  as 
■well  as  of  a  powerful  religions  revival ;  and  an  insular  lack 
of  imaginative  interest  in  other  races  hindered  men  from 
seeing  that  every  element  of  this  content,  of  this  orrler,  of 
this  peaceful  and  harmonious  progress,  of  this  reconcilia- 
tion of  society  and  religion,  was  wanting  abroaiL  The 
sympathy  which  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  had 
roused  among  Englishmen  grew  cooler  in  fact  with  every 
step  which  the  Itevolution  took.  While  the  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  roused  France  to  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm, 
it  was  set  aside  as  a  dream  by  the  practical  islanders  who 
based  their  rights  on  precedent  and  not  on  theory.  The 
abolition  of  all  social  privileges  on  the  12th  of  August, 
the  most  characteristic  step  in  the  French  Kevolution, 
was  met  with  grave  disapproval  by  a  people  more  alien 
from  social  equality  tlian  any  people  in  Europe.  Every 
incident  in  the  struggle  between  the  French  people  and 
their  King  widened  the  breach  of  feeling.  The  anarchy  of 
the  country,  the  want  of  political  sense  in  its  Assembly, 
the  paltry  declamation  of  its  clubs,  the  exaggerated 
sentiment,  the  universal  suspicion,  the  suspension  of 
every  security  for  personal  freedom,  the  arrests,  the 
murders,  the  overthrow  of  the  Church,  the  ruin  of  the 
Crown,  were  watched  with  an  ever-growing  severity  by  a 
nation  whose  chief  instinct  was  one  of  onter,  whose  bent 
was  to  practical  politics,  whose  temper  was  sober  and 
trustful,  whose  passionate  love  of  personal  liberty  was 
only 'equalled  by  its  passionate  abhorrence  of  blootlshed 
in   civil    strife,    and   whoso    ecclesiastical    and    political 
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institutions  were  newly  endenred  to  it  by  a  fresh  revival 
of  religious  leeling,  and  by  the  constitutional  attitude  of 
its  Government  for  a  hundred  years. 

yympatliy  in  fact  was  soon  limited  to  a  few  groups  of 
refonners  who  gathered  in  "  Constitutional  Cluhs,"  and 
whose  reckless  language  quickened  the  national  reaction. 
But  in  spite  of  Burke's  appeals  and  the  cries  of  the  nobles 
who  had  fled  from  France  and  longed  only  to  raareh  against 
their  country,  Eui-ope  held  back  from  any  attack  on  the 
Kevolution,  and  I'itt  preserved  his  attitude  of  neutrality, 
though  with  a  greater  appearance  of  resene.  So  anxious, 
in  fact,  did  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  East  make  him  for 
the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  France,  that  he  foiled  a 
plan  which  its  emigrant  nobles  had  formed  for  a  descent 
on  the  French  coast,  and  declared  formally  at  Vienna  that 
England  would  remain  absolutely  neutral  should  hostilities 
arise  between  France  and  the  Emperor,  But  the  Emperor 
was  B3  anxious  to  avoid  a  French  war  as  Pitt  himself. 
Tliough  Catharine,  now  her  strife  with  Turkey  was  over, 
wishe<l  to  plunge  the  two  German  powers  into  a  struggle 
with  the  Revolution  which  would  leave  her  free  to  annex 
Poland  single-handed,  neither  Leopold  nor  Prussia  wouhl 
tie  their  hands  by  such  a  contest.  The  flight  of  Lewis 
the  Sixteenth  from  I'aris  in  .Tune  IT'JI  brought  Europe  for 
a  moment  to  the  verge  of  wai-;  but  he  was  intercepted 
and  brought  back :  and  for  a  while  the  danger  seemed  to 
incline  the  revolutionists  in  France  to  greater  moderation, 
Lewis  too  not  only  accepted  the  Constitution,  but  pleaded 
earnestly  with  the  Emperor  against  any  armud  intervention 
as  certain  to  bring  ruin  to  his  tlirone.  In  their  conference 
at  Pillnitz  tlierefore,  in  August,  Leopold  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  contented  themselves  with  a  vague  declaration 
inviting  the  European  powers  to  co-openite  in  restoring  a 
sound  form  of  government  in  France,  availed  themselves 
of  England's  neutrality  to  refuse  all  military  aid  to  the 
Frencli  princes,  and  dealt  simply  with  the  atfairs  of  Poland. 
But  the    peace   they    desired    soon   became    impossible. 
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Chap.  III.  The  Constitutional  Royalists  in  France  availed  themselves 
Indniteial  ^^  ^^^^  irritation  caused  by  the  Declaration  of  Pillnitz  to 
iflingUnd.    revive  the  cry  for  a  war  which,  as  they  hoped,  would  give 
itSST     strength  to  the  throne.    The  more  violent  revolutionists, 
or  Jacobins,  on  the  other  hand,  abandoned  their  advocacy 
of  peace.     Under  the  influence  of  the  "  Girondists,"  the 
deputies  from  the  south  of  France,  whose  aim  was  a  republic, 
and  who  saw  in  a  great  national  struggle  a  means  of  over- 
throwing the  monarchy,  they  decided,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  their  leader,  Robespierre,  on  a  contest  with  the 
Emperor.     Both  parties  united  to  demand  the  breaking  up 
of  an  army  which  the  emigrant  princes  had  formed  on  the 
Rhine ;  and  though  Leopold  before  his  death  assented  to 
this  demand,  France  declared  war  against  his  successor, 
Francis,  in  April,  1792. 


CHAPTER  TV 

EXGLAND  AND  REVOLUTION AHY  FRANCE. 

1792  -1801, 

That  the  war  with  Germany  woiild  widen  into  a  vast  J 
European  struggle,  a  struggle  in  which  the  peo]tle9  would 
rise  against  their  oppressors,  and  the  freedom  which  France 
had  won  diffuse  itself  over  the  world,  no  Frencli  revolntiouist 
doubted  for  an  hour.  Nor  did  they  douht  tliat  in  this 
struggle  England  would  join  them.  It  was  from  England 
that  they  had  drawn  those  principles  of  political  and  social 
liberty  which  they  believed  themselves  to  be  putting  into 
practice.  It  was  to  England  that  they  looked  above  all  for 
approbation  and  sympathy,  and  on  the  aid  of  England 
that  they  confidently  count«d  in  their  struggle  with  a 
dcs[)otic  and  prieat-ridden  Europe.  Absorbed  in  the  mighty 
events  aiout  them,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  tlie  real  set  of 
English  feeling  or  the  real  meaning  of  Pitt's  policy,  they 
were  astonislied  and  indignant  at  his  firm  refusal  of  tlieir 
alliance  and  bis  resolve  to  stand  apart  from  the  straggle.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Pitt  strove  to  allay  this  initation  by  de- 
manding only  that  Holland  should  remain  untouched,  and 
promising  neutrality  even  though  Belgium  should  be  occu- 
pied by  a  French  army,  or  that  he  strengthened  these  pledges 
by  a  reduction  of  military  forces,  and  by  bringing  forward 
in  1792  a  peace-budget  which  rested  on  a  large  reniissioii 
of  taxation.     To  the  revolutionists  at  Pans  the  attitude  of 
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England  remained  unintelligible  and  irritating.  Instead 
of  the  aid  they  had  counted  on,  they  found  but  a  cold 
neutrality.  In  place  of  the  sympathy  on  which  they  reckoned 
they  saw,  now  that  they  looked  coolly  across  the  Channel, 
a  i*eserve  passing  into  disapproval  The  pen  of  Burke 
was  denouncing  the  Eevolution  as  the  very  negation 
of  those  principles  on  which  English  liberty  rested.  The 
priests  and  nobles  who  had  fled  from  the  new  France  were 
finding  pity  and  welcome  on  English  shores.  And  now 
that  France  flung  herself  on  an  armed  Europe  to  win 
freedom  for  its  peoples  from  their  kings,  England  stood 
coldly  apart.  To  men  frenzied  with  a  passionate  enthu- 
siasm, and  frenzied  yet  more  with  a  sudden  terror  at 
thiB  dangers  they  were  encountering,  such  an  attitude 
of  neutrality  in  such  a  quarter  seemed  like  a  stab  in 
the  back. 

But  that  this  attitude  was  that  of  the  English  people  as 
a  whole  was  incredible  to  the  French  enthusiasts.  Con- 
scious as  no  Englishman  could  be  conscious  of  the  great 
evils  they  had  overthrown,  of  the  great  benefits  they  had 
won  for  their  country,  they  saw  in  the  attitude  of  England 
only  the  sympathy  of  an  aristocracy  witli  the  aristocracy 
they  had  struck  down.  The  cries  for  a  parliamentary  reform 
which  reached  them  across  the  Channel  became  in  their 
ears  cries  of  a  people  as  powerless  and  oppressed  as  the 
people  of  France  had  been.  They  still  clung  to  the  hope 
of  England's  aid  in  the  emancipation  of  Europe  from  des- 
potism and  superstition,  but  they  came  now  to  believe 
that  England  must  itself  be  emancipated  before  such  an 
aid  could  be  given.  Their  first  work  therefore  they  held 
to  be  the  bringing  about  a  revolution  in  England  which 
miglit  free  the  people  from  the  aristocracy  and  the  aristo- 
cratic government  which  held  it  down.  But  this  was  far 
from  being  all  the  work  they  looked  to  accomplishing. 
The  aristocracy  which  oppressed  the  people  at  home 
oppressed,  as  they  believed,  great  peoples  beyond  the  bounds 
of  England  itself.   It  was  subjecting  to  its  sway  nation  after 
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nation  in  India.  Its  rule  over  Ireland  was  a  masterpiece  of 
tyranny.  To  rouse  India,  to  rouse  Ireland  to  a  struggle 
whicli  should  sbake  off  the  English  yoke,  became  necessary 
steps  to  the  e-stablishment  of  freedom  in  Eughind  itself. 
Prom  the  moment  therefore  that  the  opposition  between 
the  two  countries  declared  itself,  French  agents  were  busy 
"sowing  the  revolution "  in  each  quarter.  In  Ireland  they 
entered  into  communication  with  the  United  Irishmen. 
In  India  they  appeared  at  the  courts  of  the  native  princes, 
and  above  all  at  the  court  of  Mysore.  Meanwhile  in 
England  itself  tliey  strove  through  a  number  of  associ^. 
tions,  which  bad  formed  themselves  under  the  name  of 
Constitutional  Clubs,  to  rouse  the  same  spirit  which  they 
bad  roused  in  France ;  and  the  French  envoy,  Chauvelin, 
protested  warmly  against  a  proclamation  which  denounced 
tliis  correspoodence  as  seditious. 

Such  a  course  could  only  knit  men  of  all  parties  together 
in  a  common  resentment ;  and  the  efl'ect  of  these  revolu- 
tionary efforts  on  the  friends  of  the  Kevolulion  was  seen  in 
a  declaration  which  they  wrested  from  Fox,  that  at  such 
a  moment  even  the  discussion  of  parliamentary  reform 
was  inexpedient,  A  far  worse  result  was  the  new  strength 
they  gave  to  its  foes.  Burke  was  still  working  liard  la 
writings  whose  extravagance  of  style  was  forgotten  in  their 
intensity  of  feeling  to  spread  alarm  throughout  Europe. 
He  had  from  the  first  encouraged  the  emigrant  princes  to 
take  arms,  and  sent  his  son  to  join  them  at  Coblentz.  "  Eo 
alanmsts,"  he  wrote  to  them ;  "  diffuse  terror ! "  But  the 
royalist  terror  which  he  sowed  would  have  been  of  little 
moment  had  it  not  roused  a  revolutionary  terror  in  France 
itself.  At  the  threat  of  war  against  the  Emperor  the  two 
German  Courts  had  drawn  together,  and  rtductantly  aban- 
doning all  hope  of  peace  with  France,  gathered  eighty  thou- 
sand men  under  tlic  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  advanced 
slowly  in  August,  1702,  onthe^Ieuse.  France,  though  she 
bad  forced  on  the  struggle,  was  really  almost  defenceless ; 
her  forces  in  Belgium  broke  at  the  first  shock  of  arms  into 
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shameful  rout ;  and  the  panic,  as  it  spread  from  the  soldiery 
to  the  nation  at  large,  took  violent  and  horrible  fonns.  At 
the  first  news  of  Brunswick's  advance  the  mob  of  Paris 
broke  into  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August ;  and  at 
its  demand  Lewis,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Assembly, 
was  suspended  from  his  oflBce  and  imprisoned  in  the  Temple. 
In  the  following  September,  while  General  Dumouriez  by 
boldness  and  adroit  negotiations  was  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  Allies  in  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne,  bodies  of  paid 
murderers  butchered  the  royalist  prisoners  who  crowded 
the  gaols  of  Paris,  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  elections 
to  a  new  Convention  which  met  to  proclaim  the  abolition 
of  royalty.  The  retreat  of  the  Prussian  army,  whose 
numbers  had  been  reduced  by  disease  till  an  advance  on 
Paris  became  impossible,  and  a  brilliant  victory  won  by 
Dumouriez  at  Jemappes  which  laid  the  Netherlands  at  his 
feet,  turned  the  panic  of  the  French  into  a  wild  self-confi- 
dence. In  November  the  Convention  decreed  that  France 
oflfered  the  aid  of  her  soldiers  to  all  nations  who  would 
strive  for  freedom.  "  All  governments  are  our  enemies," 
cried  its  President ;  "  all  peoples  are  our  allies."  In  the 
teeth  of  treaties  signed  only  two  years  before,  and  of  the 
stipulation  made  by  England  when  it  pledged  itself  to 
neutrality,  the  French  Government  resolved  to  attack 
Holland,  and  ordered  its  generals  to  enforce  by  arms  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt. 

To  do  this  was  to  force  England  into  war.  Public  opinion 
was  already  pressing  eveiy  day  harder  upon  Pitt.  The 
horror  of  the  massacres  of  September,  the  hideous  des- 
potism of  the  Parisian  mob,  did  more  to  estrange  England 
from  the  Eevolution  than  all  the  eloquence  of  Burke.  But 
even  while  withdrawing  our  Minister  from  Paris  on  the 
imprisonment  of  the  King,  to  whose  Court  he  had  been 
commissioned,  Pitt  clung  stubbornly  to  a  policy  of  peace. 
His  hope  was  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  through  English 
mediation,  and  to  "  leave  France,  which  I  believe  is  the 
best  ^vay,  to  arrange  its  own  internal  affairs  as  it  can." 
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No  hour  of  Pitt's  life  ia  so  great  as  the  hour  wheo  he  atoud  c 
lonely  aud  paasioDless  before  the  growth  of  national 
passion,  and  refused  to  bow  to  the  gathering  cry  for  wai-.  ' 
Even  the  news  of  the  September  massacres  could  only 
force  froui  him  a  hope  tliat  France  might  abstain  from  any 
war  of  conquest  and  might  escape  from  its  social  anarchy. 
In  October  the  I'rench  agent  in  England  reported  that  Pitt 
was  about  to  recognize  the  Republic.  At  the  opening  of 
November  he  still  piessed  on  Holland  a  steady  ueiitrality. 
It  was  France,  and  not  England,  which  at  last  wrenched 
peace  from  his  grasp,  The  decree  of  the  Convention  and 
the  attack  on  the  Dutch  left  him  no  choice  but  war,  for  it 
was  impossible  for  England  to  endure  a  French  fleet  at 
Antwerp,  or  to  desert  allies  like  the  United  Provinces.  But 
even  in  December  the  news  of  the  approaching  partition  of 
Poland  nerved  him  to  a  last  struggle  for  peace ;  he  offered 
to  aid  Austria  in  acquiring  Bavaria  if  she  would  make 
terms  with  France,  and  pledged  himself  to  France  to 
abstain  from  war  if  that  power  would  cease  from 
violating  the  independence  of  her  neighbour  states.  But 
desperately  as  Pitt  struggled  for  peace,  his  struggle 
was  in  vain.  Across  the  Channel  his  moderation  was  only 
taken  for  fear,  while  in  England  the  general  mourning 
which  followed  on  the  news  of  the  French  King's  exe- 
cution showed  the  growing  ardour  for  the  contest.  The 
rejection  of  his  last  offers  indeo<l  made  a  contest  inevitable. 
Both  sides  ceased  from  diplomatic  eoramunicatiouM,  and  in 
Februaiy  1793  France  issued  her  Declaration  of  War. 

From  that  moment  Pitt's  power  was  at  an  end.  His 
pride,  his  immoveable  firmness,  and  the  general  con- 
fidence of  the  nation,  Btill  kex^t  him  at  the  head  of 
affairs ;  but  he  could  do  little  save  drift  ahjng  with 
a  tide  of  popular  feeling  which  he  never  fully  under- 
stood. Around  him  the  country  broke  out  in  a  fit  of 
passion  and  panic  which  rivalled  the  passion  and  panic 
over-sea.  The  confidence  of  Franco  in  its  illuaious  b3 
to  opinion  in  England  deluded  for  the  moment  even 
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CuAP.  IV.  Englishmen  themselves.    The  partisans  of  Bepublicanism 


were  in  reality  but  a  few  handfuls  of  men  who  played  at 
yffJK!^"  gathering  Conventions,  and  at  calling  themselves  citizens 
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and  patriots,  in  childish  imitation  of  what  was  going  on 
across  the  Channel.  But  in  the  mass  of  Englishmen  the 
dread  of  these  revolutionists  passed  for  the  hour  into 
sheer  panic.  Even  the  bulk  of  the  Whig  party  believed 
property  and  the  constitution  to  be  in  peril,  and  forsook 
Fox  when  he  still  proclaimed  his  faith  in  France  and 
the  Revolution.  The  "  Old  Whigs/'  as  they  called  them- 
selves, with  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Earls  Spenser  and 
Fitzwilliam,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  at  their  head,  followed 
Burke  in  giving  their  adhesion  to  the  Government.  Pitt 
himself,  though  little  touched  by  tlie  political  reaction 
which  was  to  constitute  the  creed  of  those  who  repre- 
sented themselves  as  "Pittites,"  was  shaken  by  the 
dream  of  social  danger  which  was  turning  the  wisest 
heads  about  him.  For  a  moment  at  least  his  cool  good 
sense  bent  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  ''thousands 
of  bandits  "  who  were  ready  to  rise  against  the  throne,  to 
plunder  every  landlord,  and  to  sack  London.  "  Paine  is 
no  fool,"  he  said  to  his  niece,  who  quoted  to  him  a  passage 
from  the  Rights  of  Man,  in  which  that  author  had  vin- 
dicated the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  "  He  is  perhaps 
right;  but  if  I  did  what  he  wants  I  should  have 
thousands  of  bandits  on  my  hands  to-morrow  and  Lon- 
don burnt."  It  was  this  sense  of  social  danger  which 
alone  reconciled  him  to  the  war.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  indeed  for  Pitt,  or  for  any  other  English  states- 
man, to  have  stood  idly  by  while  France  annexed  the 
Netherlands  and  marched  to  annex  Holland.  He  must  in 
any  case  have  fought  even  had  France  not  forced  him  to 
fight  by  her  declaration  of  war.  But  bitter  as  the  need 
of  such  a  struggle  was  to  him,  he  accepted  it  with  the 
less  reluctance  that  war,  as  he  trusted,  would  check  the 
progress  of  "  French  principles  "  in  England  itself. 

The  worst  issue  of  this  panic  was  the  series  of  legislative 
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measures  in  which  it  found  expression.  The  Habeas  Corpus  i 
AcL  -was  suspended,  a  bill  against  seditious  assemblies 
restricted  the  libeity  of  public  meeting,  and  a  wider  scope  ' 
was  given  to  the  Statute  of  Treasons,  Prosecution  after 
prosiicntiou  was  directed  against  the  Press ;  the  sermons  of 
some  dissenting  ministers  were  indicted  as  seditious;  and 
the  conventions  of  sympathizers  with  France  were  roughly 
broken  up.  The  worst  excesses  of  this  panic  were  wit- 
nessed in  Scotland,  where  young  Whigs,  whose  only 
offence  was  an  advocacy  of  parhamentary  reform,  were 
sentenced  to  transportation,  and  where  a  brutal  Judge 
openly  expressed  his  regret  that  the  practice  of  torture  in 
seditious  cases  should  have  fallen  into  disuse.  But  the 
panic  soon  pa.ssed  away  for  sheer  want  of  material 
to  feed  on.  The  bloodshed  and  anarchy  of  the  Jacobin 
nile  di.sgust«d  the  last  sympathizers  with  France.  To 
stanch  Whigs  like  Roniilly  the  French,  after  the  massacres 
of  October,  seemed  a  mere  "  nation  of  tigers."  The  good 
sense  of  the  nation  discovered  the  unreality  of  the  dangers 
which  had  driven  it  to  its  short-lived  frenzy;  and 
when  the  leaders  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  a  body 
which  expressed  sympathy  with  France,  were  brought  to 
trial  in  1794  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  their  acquittal 
told  that  all  active  terror  was  over.  So  far  indeed  was 
Uie  nation  from  any  danger  of  social  overthrow  that, 
save  for  occasional  riots  to  which  the  poor  were  goaded  tiy 
sheer  want  of  bread,  no  social  disturbance  troubled  Eng- 
land during  the  twenty  years  of  struggle  wliich  lay  before 
it.  But  though  the  public  terror  passed,  it  left  a  terri- 
ble legacy  behind.  The  blind  reaction  against  all  reform 
which  had  sprung  from  the  panic  lasted  on  when  tho 
panic  was  forgotten.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
it  was  hard  to  get  a  hearing  for  any  measure  which 
threatened  change  to  an  existing  institution,  beneficial 
though  the  change  might  be.  Even  the  philanthropio 
movement  which  bo  nobly  characterized  the  time  found 
itself  checked  and  hampered  by  the  dread  of  revolution. 
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Chap.  IV.  Easy  however  as  Pitt  found  it  to  deal  with  "  French 
Bniri^a  principles  *'  at  home,  he  found  it  less  easy  to  deal  with 
^^^^"  French  armies  abroad.  The  very  excellences  of  his 
""^^  character  indeed  unfitted  him  for  the  conduct  of  a  war. 
iMiT.  -^^  "^^  ^^  heart  a  Peace  Minister;  he  was  forced  into 
—  war  by  a  panic  and  enthusiasm  which  he  shared  in 
a  very  small  degree ;  and  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  his 
father  s  gift  of  entering  instinctively  into  the  sympatliies 
and  passions  around  him,  and  of  rousing  passions  and 
sympathies  in  return.  At  first  indeed  all  seemed  to  go  ill 
for  France.  When  the  campaign  of  1793  opened  she  was 
girt  in  along  her  whole  frontier  by  a  ring  of  foes.  The 
forces  of  the  House  of  Austria,  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  pressed  her  to  the  north  and  the  east ; 
those  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  attacked  her  in  the  south ; 
and  the  accession  of  England  to  this  league  threatened  to 
close  the  sea  against  her.  The  efforts  of  these  foreign  foes 
were  seconded  too  by  civil  war.  The  peasants  of  Poitou 
and  Brittany,  estranged  from  the  revolution  by  its  attack 
on  the  clergy,  rose  in  revolt  against  the  government 
at  Paris;  while  Marseilles  and  Lyons  were  driven  into 
insurrection  by  the  violent  leaders  who  now  seized  on 
power  in  the  capital.  The  campaign  opened  therefore  with 
a  series  of  terrible  reverses.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
General  Dumouriez  the  French  were  foiled  in  their  attack 
on  Holland  and  driven,  after  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Neer- 
winden,  from  the  Netherlands.  At  the  moment  when  the 
Duke  of  York  with  ten  thousand  English  troops  joined  the 
Austrian  army  on  the  northern  border  of  France,  a  march 
upon  Paris  would  have  crushed  the  revolution.  But  the 
chance  was  lost.  At  this  moment  indeed  the  two  German 
powers  were  far  from  wishing  honestly  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Republic  and  the  re-establishment  of  a 
strong  monarchy  in  France.  Such  a  restoration  would 
have  foiled  their  projects  of  aggrandisement  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  strife  on  the  Rhine  had  set  Russia  free,  as 
Pitt  had  foreseen,  to  carry  put  her  schemes  of  aggression ; 


and  Austria  and  Prussia  saw  themselves  forced,  in  the 
interest  of  a  balance  of  power,  to  share  in  her  aanexatious 
at  the  cost  of  Poland.  Kut  this  new  division  of  Poland 
would  have  become  impossible  hod  France  been  enabled  by 
a  restoration  of  its  monarchy  to  take  up  again  its  natural 
position  iu  Europe,  and  to  accept  the  alliance  which  Pitt 
would  in  such  a  case  have  offered  her.  The  policy  of  the 
Gennan  courts  therefore  was  to  prolong  an  anarchy  whicli 
left  them  free  for  the  moment  to  crush  Poland,  and  which 
they  counted  on  crushing  In  its  turn  at  a  more  convenient 
time ;  and  the  allied  armies  which  might  Itave  marched 
upon  I'aris  were  purposely  frittered  away  in  sieges  in  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Ehine. 

Sucli  a  policy  gave  France  all  that  she  needed  to  recover 
from  the  ahock  of  her  past  disasters :  it  gave  her  time.  What- 
ever were  the  crimes  and  tyranny  of  her  leaders,  the 
country  felt  in  spite  of  them  the  value  of  the  Kevolution, 
and  rallied  enthusiastically  to  its  support.  Tlie  strength 
of  the  revolt  in  La  Vendi-e  was  broken.  The  insurrection 
in  the  south  was  drowned  in  blood.  The  Spanish  invaders 
were  held  at  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Pied- 
montt'se  were  driven  from  Kice  and  Savoy.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  a  fresh  blow  fell  upon  the  struggling  country  in 
the  revolt  of  Toulon,  the  naval  station  of  its  Mediter- 
ranean fleet.  The  town  colled  for  foreign  aid  against  the 
government  at  Paris  ;  and  Lord  Hood  entered  the  port 
with  an  English  squadron,  while  a  force  of  11,000  men, 
gathered  liostily  from  every  quarter,  was  despatched  under 
General  O'Hara  as  a  garrison.  But  the  successes  against 
.Spain  and  Savoy  freed  the  hands  of  Frauce  at  this  critioal 
moment :  the  town  was  at  once  invested,  and  the  seizure 
of  a  promontory  which  commanded  the  harbour,  a  step 
counselled  by  a  young  artillery  officer.  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
brot^ht  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  and  the  sur- 
render of  Toulon.  The  success  was  a  prelude  of  what  was 
to  coma  At  the  opening  of  1794  a  victory  at  Fleurus, 
which  again  made  the  French  masters  of  the  Netherlands, 
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Chap.  IV.  showed  that  the  tide  had  turned.  France  was  united 
y^^^ji  within  by  the  cessation  of  the  Terror  and  of  the  tyranny  of 
^Stift?^  the  Jacobins,  while  on  every  border  victory  followed  the 
^^^^  gigantic  efforts  with  which  she  met  the  coalition  against 
iSoir  J^^r.  The  coalition  indeed  was  fast  breaking  up.  Spain 
sued  for  peace.  Prussia,  more  intent  on  her  gains  in  the 
east  than  on  any  battle  with  the  revolution  on  the  west,  pre- 
pared to  follow  Spain's  example  by  the  withdrawal  of  her 
armies  from  the  Rhine.  It  was  only  by  English  subsidies 
that  Austria  and  SaKlinia  M'^ere  still  kept  in  the  field ;  and 
the  Rhine  provinces  were  wrested  from  the  first,  while 
the  forces  of  Sardinia  were  driven  back  from  the  Riviera 
and  the  maritime  Alps  into  the  plain  of  Piedmont.  Before 
the  year  ended  Holland  was  lost.  Pichegru  crossed  the 
Waal  in  mid-winter  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and 
the  wretched  remnant  of  ten  thousand  men  who  had 
followed  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Netherlands,  thinned  by 
disease  and  by  the  hardships  of  retreat,  re-embarked  for 
England. 
IIoic^s  In  one  quarter  only  had  the  fortune  of  war  gone  against 
victory,  ^-^^  French  republic.  The  victories  of  Rodney  at  the  close 
of  the  strife  with  America  had  concentrated  English  interest 
on  the  fleet.  Even  during  the  peace,  while  the  army  was 
sacrificed  to  financial  distress,  great  efforts  were  made  to 
preserve  the  efficiency  of  the  navy ;  and  the  recent  alaiins 
of  war  with  Russia  and  Spain  had  ended  in  raising  it  to 
a  strength  which  it  had  never  reached  before.  But  France 
was  as  eager  as  England  herself  to  dispute  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas,  and  almost  equal  attention  had  been  bestowed 
on  the  navy  which  crowded  the  great  harbours  of  Toulon 
and  Brest.  In  force  as  in  number  of  ships  it  was  equal  in 
effective  strength  to  that  of  England ;  and  both  nations 
looked  witli  hope  to  the  issue  of  a  contest  at  sea.  No 
battle  marked  the  first  year  of  the  war ;  but,  as  it  ended, 
the  revolt  of  Toulon  gave  a  fatal  wound  to  the  naval 
strength  of  France  in  the  almost  total  destruction  of  her 
Mediterranean  fleet.   That  of  the  Channel  however  remained 
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tinlmrt ;  and  it  was  this  wliicli  Lonl  Howe  at  last  en- 
countered off  Brest  in  1794,  in  llie  battle  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  it  wos  fought — The 
"  First  of  June."  The  number  of  ships  on  either  side  was 
nearly  tlie  same,  nnd  the  battle  was  one  of  sheer  hmd 
fif;liting,  unmarked  by  any  display  of  naval  skill.  But  the 
reanlt  was  a  decisive  victory  lor  England,  and  the  French 
admiral,  weakened  by  a  loss  of  seven  vessels  and  three 
thousand  men,  again  took  refuge  in  Brest, 

The  success  of  Lord  Howe  did  somewhat  to  counter- 
act the  discouragement  which  sprang  from  the  general 
aspect  of  the  war.  At  the  opening  of  17fl5  the  coalitioQ 
finally  gave  way.  Holland  had  been  detached  from  it  by 
richegru's  conquest,  and  the  Bataviau  republic  which  he 
set  up  there  was  now  an  ally  of  France.  In  the  spring 
Prussia  bought  peace  at  Basle  by  the  cession  of  her  posses- 
sions west  of  the  Rhine.  Peace  with  Spain  followed  in  the 
.summer,  while  Sweden  and  the  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland  recognised  the  republic.  These  terrible  blowg 
were  hardly  met  by  the  success  of  the  Austrian  army  in 
relieving  Maintz,  or  by  the  colonial  acquisitions  of  England, 
The  latter  indeed  were  far  from  being  inconsiderable. 
^lost  of  the  West-Indian  Islands  which  had  been  held  by 
France  now  fell  into  British  hands ;  and  the  alliance  of 
Holland  with  the  French  threw  open  to  English  attack 
the  far  more  valuable  settlements  of  the  Dutch.  The 
siUTender  of  Cape  Town  in  September  gave  England  tlie 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  nucleus  of  what 
has  since  grown  into  a  vast  southern  selllement  which  is 
destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  Africa.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  Island  of  Ceylon  was  added  to 
our  Indian  dependencies.  Both  of  those  acijuisitions  were 
destined  to  remain  permanently  attached  to  Eogland, 
though  at  the  moment  their  value  was  eclipsed  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Dutcli  colonies  in  the  Pacific,  the  more  famous 
Spice  Islands  of  the  Malaccas  and  Java.  But,  important 
as   these  gains  were  in   their  after  issues,  they   had   no 
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Chap.  IV.  immediate  influence  on  the  war.  The  French  armies  pre- 
Mnj^okA  pared  for  the  invasion  of  Italy;  while  in  France  itself 
t^SSuy  discord  came  well-nigh  to  an  end.  A  descent  by  a  force  of 
^!5?*'  French  emigrants  on  the  coast  of  Britanny  ended  in  their 
1801.  massacre  at  Quiberon  and  in  the  final  cessation  of  the 
war  in  La  Vendue;  while  the  royalist  party  in  Paris  was 
crushed  as  soon  as  it  rose  against  the  Convention  by  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
Pitfs  But  the  fresh  severities  against  the  ultra-republicans 
^ortfor  '^hjch  followed  on  the  establishment  of  a  Directory  after 
this  success  indicated  the  moderate  character  of  the  new 
government,  and  Pitt  seized  on  this  change  in  the  temper 
of  the  French  government  as  giving  an  opening  for  peace. 
The  dread  of  a  Jacobin  propagandism  was  now  all  but  at 
an  end.  In  spite  of  an  outbreak  of  the  London  mob, 
whose  cries  meant  chiefly  impatience  of  dear  bread,  but 
which  brought  about  a  fresh  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  and  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  "for  the  pro- 
secution of  seditious  meetings,"  the  fear  of  any  social 
disturbance  or  of  the  spread  of  "  French  principles " 
in  England  was  fast  passing  away  from  men's  minds. 
The  new  constitution  which  France  accepted  in  1795 
showed  that  the  tendencies  of  the  French  themselves  were 
now  rather  to  order  than  to  freedom.  The  old  grounds  for 
the  struggle  therefore  had  ceased  to  exist;  while  the 
pressure  of  it  grew  hourly  more  intolerable.  Pitt  him- 
self was  sick  of  the  strife.'^  '  The  war  indeed  had  hardly 
begun  when  he  found  himself  without  the  means  of  carrying 
it  on.  The  English  navy  was  in  a  high  state  of  efticiency ; 
but  the  financial  distress  which  followed  the  American 
war  had  brought  with  it  a  neglect  of  the  army.  The  army 
was  not  only  small,  but  without  proper  eqiiipment ;  and 
the  want  of  military  experience  among  its  soldiers  was 
only  equalled  by  the  incapacity  of  their  leaders.  "We 
have  no  general,"  Lord  Grenville  wrote  bitterly,  *'but 
some  old  woman  in  a  red  riband."  Wretched,  too,  as  had 
been  the  conduct  of  the  war,  its  cost  was  already  terrible ; 


for  if  Enfjlaml  was  -without  soldiers  she  had  wealth,  and  in  ( 
default  of  nobler  means  of  combating  tiie  revolution  I'itt    , 
had  been  forced  to  use  wealth  as  au  engine  of  war.     Ho   f 
became  the  paymaster  of  the  coalition,  and  his  subsiiUes 
kept   the   allied  armies  in  the  field.     But  the  imiuenae 
loans  which  these  called  for,  and  the  (^uick  growth  of 
expeniiiture,  undid  all  the  financial  i-eforms  oa  which  tlic 
young   minister    prided   himself.      Taxation,  which    had 
reached  its  lowest  point   at   the  outbreak  of  the  contest, 
mounted  ere  a  few  years  were  past  to  a  height  undreamed 
of  before.     The  debt  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds.     In  three 
years  nearly  eighty  milliims  had  Iwen  added  to  it,  a  sum 
greater  than  that  piled  up  by  the  whole  war  with  America, 
and   in  the  opening'  of  1796  votes  were  taken  for  loans 
^^  wliich  amounted  to  twenty-five  millions  more. 

^^  Nor  was  this  wreck  of  his  financial  hopes  Pitt's  only 

^M  ground  for  desiring  a  close  of  the  war.     From  the  first,  as 

^H  we  have  seen,  he  had  been  keenly  sensitive  to  the  Euro-  * 

^H  pean   dangera  which   the  contest  involved ;   nor   had  he 

^H  shown,  even  in  his  moment  of  social  panic,  the  fanatical 

^H  blindness  uf  men  like  Burke  to  the  evils  which  had  pro* 

^H  duced  the  revolution,  or  to  the  good  which  it  had  wrought. 

^H  But  he  could  only  listen  in  silence  while  the  Marquis  of 

^H  Lansdowne,  the  Lord  Shelbume  of  earlier  days  and  the 

^H  successor  of  Chatham  as  the  advocate  of  a  more  liberal 

^B  policy,  met  the  rhetoric  of  Burke  hy  cool  demonstratioa 

^H  of  the  benefit  wliJch  the  recent  change  had  brought  to  the 

^H  mass  of  the  French  people,  and  by  pointing  to  the  profit 

^H  which  Kussia  was  drawing  ^m  the  struggle  in  tlie  west. 

^H  In  their  wide-reaching  view  of  European  affairs,  in  their 

^H  justice  to  the  revolution,  Shelbume  and  Pitt  stood  alone. 

^M  Around  them  men  were  hardened  and  blinded  by  passion. 

^H  The  old  hatred  between  nation  and  nation,  which  Pitt  had 

^H  branded  as  irrational,  woke  up  fiercer  than  ever  at  the 

H  clash  of  arms,  for  with  it  was  blended  a  resentment  that 

^B  had  smouldered  in  English  breasts  ever  since  the  ^^■a^  with 
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Chap,  IV,  that  hour  of  her  weakness,  and  a  disgust  which  only 
En^iiLd  slowly  grew  fainter  at  her  overthrow  of  every  social  and 
^^^j^  political  institution  that  Englishmen  held  dear.  On  the 
Fnuiee.  dogged  temper  of  the  nation  at  large  the  failure  of  the 
iSoiT  coalition  produced  little  effect.  It  had  no  fear  of  fighting 
France  single-handed,  nor  could  it  understand  Pitt's  sug- 
gestion that  a  time  had  come  for  opening  negotiations 
with  a  view  to  peace.  Public  opinion  indeed  went  hotly 
with  Burke  in  his  denunciation  of  all  purpose  of  relaxing 
England's  hostility  against  the  revolution,  a  denunciation 
which  was  embodied  in  his  "  Letters  on  a  Eegicide  Peace," 
the  last  outcry  of  that  fanaticism  which  had  done  so  much 
to  plunge  the  world  in  blood. 
The  Irish  ^^^  thougli  Pitt  stood  all  but  alone,  he  was  firm  in  his 
danger,  purpose  to  bring  the  war,  if  he  could,  to  a  close.  What 
specially  moved  him  was  not  the  danger  on  the  Continent, 
whether  that  danger  sprang  from  French  victories  or  from 
aggression  in  the  east.  It  was  a  danger  in  the  west.  Vain 
as  the  expectations  of  the  French  revolutionists  had  proved 
in  the  case  of  England,  they  had  better  ground  for  their 
hopes  elsewhere.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Pitt  had  shown  how  keen  was  his  sense  of  a  possible 
danger  from  Ireland.  In  that  wretched  country  the 
terrible  fruits  of  a  century  of  oppression  and  wTong  were 
still  to  reap.  From  the  close  of  the  American  war,  when 
her  armed  Volunteers  had  wrung  legislative  independence 
from  the  Rockingham  ministry,  Ireland  had  continued  to 
be  England's  difficulty.  She  was  now  "independent ;"  but 
her  independence  was  a  mere  name  for  the  uncontrolled 
rule  of  a  few  noble  families.  The  victory  of  the  Volunteers 
had  been  won  simply  to  the  profit  of  "  undertakers."  who 
returned  a  majority  of  members  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  while  they  themselves  formed  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords.  The  suspension  of  any  effective  control  or 
interference  from  England  left  Ireland  at  these  men's 
mercy,  and  they  soon  showed  that  they  meant  to  keep 
it  for  themselves.     When  the  Catholics  claimed  admission 
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to  the  franrbise  or  to  eiual  civil  rifjbts  as  a  reward 
for  their  aid  in  the  late  struggle,  their  claim  was  rejected. 
A  similar  demand  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  fonned  a 
a  good  half  of  the  Volunteers,  for  the  removal  of  tlieir 
disabilities  was  equally  set  aside.  Even  Grattan,  -when  he 
pleaded  for  a  raform  which  would  make  the  Parliament  at 
least  a  fair  rejiresentative  of  the  Protestant  Englishry, 
utterly  failed.  Tiie  ruling  class  found  government  too 
profitable  to  share  it  with  other  possessore.  It  was  only 
by  hard  bribery  that  the  Eaglish  viceroys  conld  secui-e 
their  co-operation  in  the  simplest  measures  of  administra- 
tion. "  If  ever  there  was  a  country  unfit  to  govern  itself," 
sjud  Lord  Hutchinson,  "it  is  Ireland.  A  corrupt  aristo- 
cracy, a  ferocious  commonalty,  a  distracted  Government,  a 
dividetl  people  ! " 

The  real  character  of  this  Parliamentary  rule  was  seen 
in  the  rejection  of  I'itt's  offur  of  free  trade.  In  Pitt's  eyes 
the  danger  of  Ireland  lay  above  all  in  the  misery  of  its 
people.  Although  the  Irish  Catholics  were  held  down  by 
ihe  bnite  force  of  their  Protestant  mlers,  he  saw  that  their 
discontent  was  growing  fast  into  rebellion,  and  that  one 
secret  at  any  rate  of  their  discontent  lay  in  Irish  poverty, 
a  poverty  increased  if  not  originally  brought  about  by  the 
jealous  exclusion  of  Irish  products  from  their  natural 
markets  in  England  itself.  One  of  his  first  commercial 
measures  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  aimed  at  putting  an 
eud  to  this  exclusion  by  a  bill  which  estahlialiwl  freedom 
of  trade  between  the  two  islands.  Bat  though  he  met 
successfully  Ihe  fears  and  jealousiea  i^f  the  English  farmen 
and  manufacturers  he  waa  foiled  by  the  factious  ignoranco 
of  the  Irish  landowners,  and  his  bili  waa  rej<!cted  by  the 
Irisii  Parliament.  So  utterly  was  he  dUconrnfted  tliat  for 
Uie  moment  be  ceased  from  all  further  atlemptj)  Ui  nnproTd 
the  condition  of  Ireland  But  tho  efTrirt*  which  th« 
>'rench  revolutionifits  made  tn  excite  rcbf;)lioti  amongrt 
the  Irish  nnwed  him  to  freah  mearanta  of  conctliKtitni 
and  good  gorernment.     Tlie  Ifii-e*  <>(  srime  ri-form  cf  tho 


ftniTBeva 
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Chap.  IV.  Irish  Parliament  had  been  fanned  by  the  eloquence  of 
Bi^Und  Crrattan  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  United  Irishmen,  an 
JM^^  association  which  had  sprung  up  in  Ulster,  where  Protes- 


1801. 


The 

United 

Irishmen. 


tant  dissenters,  who  were  equaUy  excluded  with  Catholics 
from  any  share  in  political  power,  formed  the  strongest 
part  of  the  population.  These  hopes  however  were  growing 
every  day  fainter.  To  the  Irish  aristocracy  parliamentary 
reform  meant  the  close  of  a  corrupt  rule  which  had  gone 
on  unchecked  since  the  American  war.  But  to  the  Irish 
Catholic  it  meant  far  more ;  it  meant  his  admission,  not 
only  to  the  electoral  franchise,  but  in  the  end  to  all  tlie 
common  privileges  of  citizenship  from  which  he  was  ex- 
cluded, his  "emancipation,"  to  use  the  word  which  now 
became  common,  from  the  yoke  of  slavery  which  had 
pressed  on  him  ever  since  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

To  such  an  emancipation  Pitt  was  already  looking 
forward.  In  1792,  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of  war 
with  France,  he  forced  on  the  Irish  Parliament  measures 
for  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the  electoral  franchise 
and  to  civil  and  military  office  within  the  island,  which 
promised  a  new  era  of  religious  liberty.  But  the  promise 
came  too  late.  The  hope  of  conciliation  was  lost  in  the 
fast  rising  tide  of  religious  and  social  passion.  As  the 
dream  of  obtaining  Parliamentary  reform  died  away  the 
United  Irishmen  of  the  North  drifted  into  projects  of  in- 
surrection and  a  correspondence  with  France.  The  news 
of  the  French  Revolution  fell  with  a  yet  more  terrible 
effect  on  the  Catholic  peasantry,  brooding  over  their  misery 
and  their  wrongs.  Their  discontent  broke  out  in  social 
disorder,  in  the  outrages  of  secret  societies  of  "  Defenders  " 
and  "  Peep  o*  Day  Boys,"  which  spread  panic  among  the 
ruling  classes.  It  was  only  by  sheer  terror  and  bloodshed 
that  the  Protestant  landowners,  who  banded  together  in 
"  Orange  "  societies  to  meet  the  secret  societies  about  them, 
could  hold  the  country  down.  Outrages  on  the  one  side, 
tyranny  on  the  other,  deepened  the  disorder  and  panic 
every  day,  and  the  hopes  of  the  reformers  grew  fainter  as 
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the  terror  rose  fast  around  them.  The  maddened  Protes-  c 
tants  scouted  all  nofcious  of  further  concessions  to  men  ; 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  on  the  verge  of  revolt ;  and  * 
Grattan'a  moliooa  for  reform  ivere  defeated  by  increasing 
inojoritiea.  On  the  other  haud  the  entry  of  the  anti- 
revolutionary  Whigs  into  Pitt's  ministry  revived  Grattan'a 
hopes,  for  Burke  and  hia  followers  were  pledged  to  a 
liberal  policy  towards  Ireland,  and  Lord  riliwilliara, 
who  came  over  as  Viceroy  iu  179-1,  encouraged  Grattan 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  entire  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  at  the  opening  of  the  next  year.  Such  a  st«p 
can  hardly  have  been  taken  without  Pitt's  assent ;  bnt  the 
minister  was  now  swept  along  by  a  tide  of  feeling  which 
he  could  not  coutroL  The  Orangemen  threatened  revolt, 
the  Tories  in  Pitt's  own  cabinet  recoiled  from  the  notion 
of  reform,  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  not  only  recalled, 
bnt  replaced  by  Jxird  Camden,  an  avowed  enemy  of  all 
change  or  concession  to  the  Catholics.  From  that  moment 
the  United  Irishmen  became  a  revolutionary  society; 
and  one  of  their  leaders,  Wolfe  Tone,  made  bis  way  to 
France  in  the  spring  of  1796  to  seek  aid  in  a  national 
rising. 

It  is  probable  that  Tone's  errand  was  known  to  Pitt ; 
it  is  certain  that  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  another  of  the 
patriot  leaders,  who  had  been  summoned  to  carry  on  more 
definite  negotiations  in  Basle,  revealed  inadvertently  as 
he  returned  the  secret  of  his  hopes  to  an  agent  of  the 
English  Cabinet.  Vague  as  were  the  offera  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  they  bad  beeji  warmly  welcomed  by  the  French 
Government  Masters  at  home,  the  Directory  were  anxioua 
to  draw  off  the  revolutionaiy  enthusiasm  winch  the  French 
party  of  onler  dreaded  as  much  as  Burke  himself  to  the 
channels  of  foreign  conquest.  They  were  already  planning 
that  descent  of  their  anny  in  the  ^Ups  upon  Lombardy 
which  was  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to  one  of  their  enemies, 
Austria ;  and  they  welcomed  the  notion  of  a  French  descent 
upon  Ireland  and  an  Irish  revolt,  which  would  give  as  fatal 
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Chap.  IV.  *  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  other  enemy,  England.  An  army  of  25,000 
,g^~^^    men  under  General  Hoche  was  promised,  a  fleet  was 
1  ti  manned,  and  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  expe- 

yrance.  dition  during  the  summer.  But  the  secret  was  ill  kept, 
i80i~  *^^  *'^®  news  of  such  an  attempt  was,  we  can  hardly 
— '  doubt,  the  ground  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  Pitt  per- 
sisted in  the  teeth  of  the  national  feeling  and  of  Burke's 
invectives  in  clinging  to  his  purpose  of  concluding  a  peace. 
In  October,  179G,  Lord  Malmesbury  was  despatched  to 
Paris  and  negotiations  were  finally  opened  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  terms  which  Pitt  offered  were  terms  of  mutual 
restitution.  France  was  to  evacuate  Holland  and  to 
restore  Belgium  to  the  Emperor.  England  on  the  other 
hand  was  to  restore  the  colonies  she  had  won  to  France, 
Holland,  and  Spain.  As  the  English  Minister  had  no 
power  of  dealing  with  the  territories  already  ceded  by 
Prussia  and  other  states,  such  a  treaty  would  have  left 
France,  as  her  eastern  border,  the  line  of  the  Ehine.  But 
even  had  they  desired  peace  at  all,  the  Directors  w^ould 
have  scorned  it  on  terms  such  as  these.  While  Malmes- 
bury was  negotiating  indeed  France  was  roused  to  new 
dreams  of  conquest  by  the  victories  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte. The  genius  of  Carnot,  the  French  Minister  of  War, 
had  planned  a  joint  advance  upon  Vienna  by  the  French 
armies  of  Italy  and  the  Ehine,  the  one  under  Buonaparte, 
the  other  under  Moreau.  The  plan  was  only  partly  suc- 
cessful. Moreau,  though  he  pushed  forward  through  every 
obstacle  to  Bavaria,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  by  the  de- 
feat of  a  lieutenant :  and  was  only  enabled  by  a  masterly 
retreat  through  the  Black  Forest  to  reach  the  Ehine.  But 
the  disaster  of  Moreau  Avas  more  than  redeemed  by  the 
victories  of  Buonaparte.  With  the  army  which  occupied 
the  Eiviera  and  the  Maritime  Alps  the  young  general 
marched  on  Piedmont  at  the  opening  of  the  summer, 
separated  its  army  from  the  Austrian  troops,  and  forced 
the  King  of  Sardinia  to  conclude  a  humiliating  peace.  A 
brilliant  victory  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi  brought  him  to 
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Milan,  and  drove  the  Austrians  into  the  Tyrol.  I>om- 
bardy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  Uuchica  south 
of  tlie  Po  pillaged,  and  the  Pope  driven  to  purchase  tin 
armistice  at  enoriuoua  cost,  before  the  Austrian  annies, 
raised  to  a  force  of  50,000  men,  again  descended  from  the 
I'yrol  for  the  relief  of  Mantua.  But  a  fatal  division  of 
tlieir  forces  by  the  Lake  of  Garda  enabled  Buonaparte  to 
burl  them  back  broken  upon  Trent,  and  to  shut  up  their 
general,  Wurmser,  in  JIantua  with  the  remnant  of  hia 
men  ;  while  fresh  victories  at  the  bridge  of  Areola  and 
at  Bossano  drove  back  two  new  Austrion  armies  who 
advanced  to  Wurmser's  rescue. 

Il  was  the  success  of  Buonaparte  -n-hicli  told  on  the 
resolve  of  the  l^ireetory  to  reject  all  terms  of  peace. 
After  months  of  dilatory  negotiations  the  offers  of  Lord 
Malmeabury  were  definitely  declined,  and  the  English 
envoy  returned  homo  at  the  end  of  tlie  year.  Every 
hour  of  his  stay  in  Paris  had  raised  higher  hopes  of  suc- 
cess against  England  in  the  miuds  of  the  Directory. 
At  the  moment  of  his  arrival  Spain  Imd  been  driven  to 
declare  var  as  their  ally  against  Britain ;  and  the  Spanish 
and  Dutch  fleets  were  now  at  the  French  service  lor  a 
straggle  at  sea.  The  merciless  exactions  of  Ituonaparte 
poured  gold  into  the  exhausted  treasury ;  and  the  energy 
of  Hocho  rapidly  availed  itself  of  this  supply  to  equip  a 
force  for  operations  in  Ireland.  At  the  opening  of 
December  he  was  ready  to  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of 
more  than  forty  sail  and  25,000  men;  and  the  return 
of  Lord  Malniesbury  waa  Ihe  signal  for  the  despatch  of 
his  expedition  from  Brest.  The  fleet  at  Toulon,  which 
was  intended  to  co-operate  with  that  at  Brest,  and  which 
had  sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  driven  into  Port  I'Grient  by  an  English  squad- 
ron: but  contrary  winds  baffled  the  fleet  which  was 
watching  Hoche,  and  his  armament  slipped  away  with 
little  liindrancQ  towards  the  Irish  coast.  Had  it  reached 
Ireland  unbroken  and  under  such  a  geueral,  the  island 
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Chap.  IV.  might  well  have  been  lost  to  the  English  Crown.  But  the 
2][^i^A  winds  fought  against  France,  as  they  had  fought  against 
^l^f^ly  ^^  Armada  of  Spain ;  and  the  ships  were  parted  from  one 
"S?**  another  by  a  gale  which  burst  on  them  as  they  put  to  sea. 
laoir  Seventeen  reached  Bantry  Bay,  but  hearing  nothing  of 
their  leader  or  of  the  rest,  they  sailed  back  again  to  Brest,  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  soldiers  to  be  suffered  to  land. 
Another  division  reached  the  Shannon  to  be  scattered  and 
driven  home  again  by  a  second  storm.  Twelve  vessels  were 
wrecked  or  captured,  and  the  frigate  in  which  Hoche  had 
embarked  returned  to  port  without  having  seen  any  of  its 
companions.  The  invasion  had  failed,  but  the  panic  which 
it  roused  woke  passions  of  cruelty  and  tjnranny  which 
turned  Ireland  into  a  helL  Soldiers  and  yeomanry  marched 
over  the  country  torturing  and  scourging  the  "  croppies,"  as 
the  Irish  peasantry  were  termed  from  their  short-cut  hair ; 
robbing,  ravishing,  and  murdering  at  their  will.  The 
lightest  suspicion,  the  most  unfounded  charges,  were  taken 
as  warrants  for  bloodshed.  So  hideous  were  these  outrages 
that  the  news  of  them  as  it  reached  England  woke  a  thrill 
of  horror  in  the  minds  of  even  tlie  blindest  Tories ;  but 
by  the  landowners  who  formed  the  Irish  Parliament  they 
were  sanctioned  in  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  and  protected  for 
the  future  by  an  Insurrection  Act.  The  terror  however 
only  woke  a  universal  spirit  of  revolt.  Ireland  drank  in 
greedily  that  hatred  of  England  and  of  English  rule  which 
all  the  justice  and  moderation  of  later  government  has 
failed  to  destroy ;  and  the  United  Irishmen  looked  with 
more  passionate  longing  than  ever  to  France. 
Tj^^  Nor  had  France  abandoned  the  design  of  invasion  ;  while 

struggle  her  victories  made  such  a  design  every  day  more  for- 
^%m^  midable.  The  war  was  going  steadily  in  her  favour.  -A 
fresh  victory  at  Rivoli,  the  surrender  of  Mantua,  and  an 
advance  through  Styria  ori  Vienna,  enabled  Buonaparte 
to  wring  a  peace  from  England's  one  ally,  Austria.  The 
armistice  was  concluded  in  April,  1797,  and  the  final 
treaty  which  was   signed  at  Campo  Formic  in  October 
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not  only  gave  Fnuiee  the  Ionian  Islaods,  a  part  of  tlio  c 
old  territoTTT  of  Venice  (whose  Itnlian  possessions  pnftitnl 
to  the  l-jiiperor),  ns  well  as  Uie Netherknils  ami  the  whole  \ 
left  baiik  of  the  lihine.  but  united  Lomlmrdy  wiUi  the 
Duchies  south  of  the  I'o  and  the  I'tipal  Suites  aa  far  «.* 
the  Itubicoa  into  a  '■  Cisalpine  Republic,"  which  was  abso- 
lutely beneath  her  conlroL  The  withdrawal  of  Austria  loft 
France  without  an  enemy  on  the  Continent,  and  England 
without  an  ally.  The  stress  of  the  war  was  pressing  moro 
heavily  on  her  every  day,  A  mutiny  in  the  Hoot  was  sup- 
pressed with  diiricully.  The  news  of  Hocho's  e-xpeditiou 
brought  about  a  run  for  gold  which  forced  on  the  Dunk  a 
suiipension  of  specie  payments.  It  was  in  this  darkest  hour 
of  tlie  strugfjle  tlmt  Burke  passed  away,  protesting  to  the 
lastagaiual  the  peace  which,  iu  spite  of  liis  previous  failure, 
I'itt  was  again  striving  to  bring  about  by  fresh  negoliutions 
at  Lille,  Peace  seemed  more  needful  than  ever  to  him  now 
that  France  was  free  to  attack  her  enemy  with  Uie  aoldieis 
who  had  fought  at  Hulieuliuden  and  Htvoli.  Tlictr  way, 
indeed,  lay  across  the  sea.  and  at  sea  Britain  was  supreme. 
But  her  supremacy  was  tlireateued  by  a  coalition  of  naval 
forces  such  as  had  all  but  crushed  her  in  iho  American 
war.  Again  tlie  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets  were  allied 
with  the  tleels  of  France ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  watch 
Cadii:  and  the  Scheldt  as  woU  an  Bi'eat  and  Toulon.  A 
single  victory  of  the  Uirec  confiHlt'rntes,  or  even  such  a 
command  of  the  Channel  as  tliey  hud  held  fur  months 
during  the  war  with  America,  would  enable  the  Directory 
to  throw  over^rhelming  avmiea  not  only  on  the  shoret  of 
England,  but  on  the  shores  of  Ireland,  and  whatever 
might  be  the  fate  of  the  one  cnterprize,  there  could  bo 
little  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  otlier.  The  danger  was 
real ;  but  it  had  hardly  threatened  Knghuid  whtrn  it  waj 
dispelled  by  two  great  victorii^s.  The  Spanish  fleet,  which 
put  out  to  sea  with  twenty-«even  sail  of  the  line,  was 
met  on  the  fourteenth  of  Febriiary,  1 7'J7,  by  Admiral  Jcrvfai 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent  with  a  force  of  but  fifteen  ;  and  drivoa 
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Chap.  IV.  back  to  Cadiz  with  a  loss  of  four  of  its  finest  vessels.    Dis- 
2si^J^d    heartened  as  they  were,  however,  their  numbers  still  ex- 
TO^Sy  ceeded  that  of  the  force  which  blockaded  them;  and  France 
™^    counted  with  confidence  on  the  fleet  of  Holland,  which  was 
iSSiT     ordered  to  join  its  own  fleet  at  Brest.  The  aim  of  this  union 
was  to  protect  a  fresh  force  in  its  descent  upon  Ireland, 
where  the  United  Irishmen  now  declared  themselves  ready 
for  revolt.     But  a  yet  sterner  fortune  awaited  the  Dutch 
than  that  which    had  fallen  on   the   Spaniards.     Their 
admiral,  De  Winter,  who  had  quitted  the  Texel  during 
a  storm  with  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  fell 
in  on  the  eleventh  of  October  with  a  far  larger  fleet  under 
Admiral  Duncan  ofi*  Camperdown.   The  Hollanders  fought 
with  a  stubborn  courage  worthy  of  their  old  renown,  and 
it  was  only  when  their  ships  were  riddled  with  shot  into 
mere  wrecks  that  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
j,j^^  The  French  project  for  an  expedition  to  Ireland  hung  on 

Irish  the  junction  of  the  Dutch  fleet  with  that  of  Brest,  and  the 
Rising,  command  of  the  Channel  which  this  junction  would  have 
given  them.  Such  a  command  became  impossible  after 
the  defeat  of  Camperdown.  But  the  disappointment  of 
their  hopes  of  foreign  aid  only  drove  the  adherents  of  re- 
volt in  Ireland  to  a  rising  of  despair.  The  union  of  the 
national  party,  which  had  lasted  to  some  extent  from  the 
American  war,  was  now  broken  up.  The  Protestants  of 
Ulster  still  looked  for  aid  to  Fmnce.  The  Catholics,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  alienated  from  the  French  by  their 
attack  on  religion  and  the  priesthood;  and  the  failure  of 
the  French  expedition,  while  it  damped  the  hopes  of  the 
Ulstermen,  gave  force  to  the  demands  of  the  Catholic 
party  for  a  purely  national  rising.  So  fierce  was  this 
demand  that  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  were 
forced  to  fix  on  tlie  spring  of  1798  for  the  outbreak  of 
an  insurrection,  in  which  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who 
had  some  small  military  experience,  was  to  take  the  com- 
mand. But  while  yielding  on  this  point  to  the  Catholic 
section  of  their  party  they  conciliated  the  Protestants  by 
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renewed  oppeals  for  aid  to  tlio  Diruftory.  In  apito  of  Us  ■ 
previous  failures  France  again  promiaeil  hulp;  and  n  divi- 
Bion  was  prepared  during  Uie  winter  fur  service  in  Irulaml, 
But  the  pasaioa  of  tlio  nation  was  too  intonne  to  wiiit  for 
its  aiTJval,  The  government  too  octctl  with  a  proniiit 
decision  in  face  of  tlio  danger,  aud  an  arrest  of  Uird 
Edward  Fitzgerald  with  three  of  their  cliief  lemlum  iu 
February,  17'J8,  broke  the  plans  of  the  insui^ntH.  On 
the  23Td  of  Itlay  liowever,  the  day  fixol  for  tliu  opening 
of  the  revolt,  tlie  Catholic  peasantry  of  the  sonth  rose  in 
arms.  Elsewhere  their  disorderly  guthwings  were  easily 
dispersed  by  the  yeomanry;  but  Wexford  surrendcnul  to 
14,000  insurgents  who  marehed  on  it,  beailed  by  a  vil- 
lage priest,  and  the  town  at  orice  became  the  centre  of 
a  formidable  revolt. 

Fortunately  for  the  EnRlish  rule  the  old  rolipouit  hatred 
which  had  so  often  wrecked  the  hopw  of  Irehind  broke 
out  in  the  instant  of  this  trinnipb.  The  PruLoHtant  inha- 
bitants of  Wexford  were  driven  into  the  river  or  tlun^  into 
prison.  .Another  body  of  insurgent*,  fren/ieil  by  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  royal  troopa,  massacred  a  hundred  I'rotestanU 
in  cool  Uood.  The  ntroeitiut  of  tJto  wldien  aod  the  yeo- 
numry  were  aveogad  with  ■  fiendlib  nttUeamesi.  IxiyaUata 
were  lathed  and  tartand  tu  tbair  tam,  uid  every  wUier 
talccn  was  butcbend  witboui  mercy.  The  revuU  of  tbcw 
ontrages  ww  bul  to  the  tontrreatKHL  The  Ulster  VnU*- 
tuti,  who  ronned  the  atnogth  of  the  1TDil«>l  Irishmeo, 
stood  nllenly  aloof  from  nfaeb  who  matdetcd  I'nAwtaata, 
The  Gathirfie  gentiy  Onew  themulTCe  oa  tb«  n'ie  of  the 
fpwenmat  agumt «  mtag  widch  thteeteud  the  oonntiy 
«ilh  mmmen  aad  aaaicbjr.  Few  in  latt  had  jaiatA  the 
I  IB  Wexind  vhca  Loed  laka  sppened  httam 
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Chat.  IV.  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion  the  long-expected  aid 
s,^u[^^    arrived  from  France.     The  news  of  the  outbreak  had  forced 
^^*3J^  the  armament  which  was  being  equipped  in  the  French 
^"'•'"^     ports  to  put  to  sea  with  forces  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
iSoiT     ^^^^  it  h^d  set  itself,  but  fresh  aid  was  promised  to  follow, 
and  the  nine  hundred  soldiers  who  landed  in  August  under 
General  Humbert  on  the  coast  of  Mayo  showed  by  their 
first  successes  how  formidable  a  centre  they  would  have 
given  to  the  revolt  had  the  revolt  held  its  ground.     But  in 
the  two  months  which  had  passed  since  Vinegar  Hill  all 
trace  of  resistance  to  the  English  rule  had  been  trodden  out 
in  blood,  and  Humbert  found  himself  alone  in  a  country 
exhausted    and    panic-stricken.      He  marched    however 
boldly  on    Castlebar,   broke  a  force  of   yeomanry  and 
volunteers  three  times  his  number,  and  only  surrendered 
when  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy,  faced  him  with  thirty  thousand  men. 
French        ^^  ^^e  threefold  attack  on  which  the  Directory  had 
designs  on  relied  for  the  ruin  of  England  two  parts  had  now  broken 
•      down.     Humbert's  surrender  and  the  failure  of  the  native 
insurrection  left  little  hope  for  future  attack  on  the  side 
of  Ireland.      The    naval  confederacy   which  was   to  rob 
England  of  the  command  of  the  seas  had  been  foiled  by 
the  utter  wreck  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Cadiz.    But  the  genius  of  Buona- 
parte had  seized  on  the  schemes  for  a  rising  against  tlie 
English  rule  in  Hindostan,  and  widened  them  into  a  pro- 
ject of  all  but  world-wide  conquest.     At  this  time  tlie 
strongest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  Indian  powers  was  that 
of  Mysore,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
where  a  Mussulman  state  had  been  built  up  by  the  genius 
of  an  adventurer,  Hyder  Ali.     In  the  days  when  the 
English  were  winning  their  supremacy  over  the  Carnatic, 
Hyder  had  been  their  chief  difficulty ;  and  his  attack  had 
once  brought  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin.     The  hostility  of 
his  son  Tippoo  was  even  more  bitter ;  but  the  victories  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  taught  the  Sultan  of  Mysore  that  he 
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was  no  tuatcli  for  the  British  power  single-lianded ;  and 
hi3  hopes,  like  those  of  the  United  Irishmen,  were  fixed 
upon  France.  He  was  striving  to  get  aid  from  the 
Afghans  and  from  the  Kizam,  but  what  he  most  counted 
on  for  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  Caniatic  was 
a  force  of  tliirty  thousand  Prench  soldiers.  Letters  re- 
questing such  a  force  were  despatched  by  him  to  France  ia 
1797.  Buonaparte  had  already  fixed  on  MyBore  as  a. 
basis  of  operations  against  the  British  rule  in  Hindostan ; 
and  after  dismissing  aa  impracticable  a  project  suggested 
to  him  on  his  return  from  Italy  after  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  for  a  descent  upon  England  itself,  ho  laid  before 
the  Directory  a.  plaa  for  the  conquest  and  occupation  of 
Eg)'pt  as  a  preliminary  to  a  campaign  in  Southern  India. 
Utterly  as  this  plan  was  foiled  in  the  future,  it  was  far 
from  being  the  wild  dream  which  it  lias  often  been  con- 
sidered. Both  the  Ministry  and  East  Indian  Directors 
were  roused  into  anxiety  by  the  first  news  of  Buonaparte's 
e.^])edition.  Lord  Wellesley,  the  Governor-General  of 
British  India,  was  warned  of  a  possible  attack  from  the 
Ited  Sea.  Four  thousand  soldiers  were  hurried  off  to 
reinforce  his  army;  while  the  English  fleet  watched 
anxiously  in  the  Mediterranean,  But  so  perfect  was  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  French  plans  were  combined  that 
Buonaparte  was  able  to  put  to  sea  ui  May,  1708,  with 
a  force  of  30,000  veterans  drawn  from  the  army  of  Italy, 
and  making  himself  master  of  itfalta  as  he  passed  to 
land  near  Alexandria  at  the  close  of  June. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  proved  as  easy  and  complete 
as  Buonaparte  had  hoped.  The  Mamelukes  were  routed 
in  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids ;  Cairo  was  occupied ;  and 
the  French  troops  pushed  rapidly  up  the  valley  of  the 
Nile-  Their  general  meanwhile  showed  his  genius  for 
government  by  a  masterly  organization  of  the  con- 
quered countr)',  by  the  conciliation  of  liis  new  subjects, 
and  by  measures  for  the  enrolment  of  native  soldiers 
which  would  in  a  short  time  have  placed  him  at  the  head 
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Chap.  IV.  of  a  formidable  anny.     Of  his  ultimate  aim  there  can  be 
wi^^^s    little  doubt ;  for  he  had  hardly  landed  at  Alexandria  when 
wC»^  he  despatched  the  news  of  his  arrival  and  promises  of  support 
Tnam.     to  Tippoo.    All  chance  however  of  success  in  his  projects 
iSSi"     ^^^S  o^  ^^  maintenance  of  communications  with  France. 
—       With  Italy,  with  the  Ionian  Islands,  with  Alexandria  in 
French  holding,  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  prevent  sup- 
plies of  men  and  arms  from  beiug  forwarded  to  I^'pt,  so 
long  as  the  French  fleet  remained  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  kept  the  English  force  concentrated  by 
the  necessity  of  watchiug  its  movements.     But  the  French 
were  hardly  masters  of  Egypt  when  their  fleet  ceased  to 
exist.    The  thirteen  men  of  war  which  had  escorted  the 
expedition  were  found  by  Admiral  Nelson  in  Aboukir 
Bay,  moored  close  to  the  coast  in  a  line  guarded  at  either 
end  by  gunboats  and  batteries.     Nelson  resolved  to  thrust 
his  ships  between  the  French  and  the  shore.     On  the 
momiug  of  the  1st  of  August  his  own  flag- ship  led  the 
way  in  this  attack;  and  after  a  terrible  fight  of  twelve 
hours,  nine  of   the  French  vessels  were  captured  and 
destroyed,  two  were  burned,  and  five  thousand  French 
seamen  were  killed  or  made  prisoners.     "  Victory,"  cried 
Nelson,  "is  not  a  name  strong  enough  for  such  a  scene." 
Few  victories  indeed  in  history  have  produced  more  eflec- 
tive  results  than  the  battle  of  the  Nile.      The  French 
flag  was  swept  from  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
All  communication  between  France  and  Buonaparte's  army 
was  cut  off;  and  his  hopes  of  making  Egypt  a  starting, 
point  for  the  conquest  of* India  fell  at  a  blow.     To  hold 
Egyx>t  itself  soon  became  difficult,  for  a  desperate  revolt 
broke  out  at  the  news  of  Nelson's  victory  in  the  streets 
of  Cairo,  and  a  Turkish   army  advanced  from  Syria  to 
recover  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
France        Secure  against  invasion  at  home  as  against  rebellion 
and       in  Ireland,  secure  too  af^ainst  the  dangers  that  threatened 
iLurope,    j^g^  ^1^  jj^  India,    and  mistress  of  the   seas,   England 

was  free  in  her  turn  to  attack  the  assailant  who   had 
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SO  long  threatened  her  very  existence.  And  in  such  au 
attack  she  was  aided  at  this  moment  by  the  temper  of 
the  European  powers,  and  by  the  ceaseless  aggressions  of 
France.  The  treaties  of  Basle  and  Campo  Formio  were  far 
from  being  accepted  by  the  Directory  as  a  final  settlement 
of  the  relations  of  France  with  Europe.  Some  faint 
remnant  of  the  older  dreams  of  freeing  oppressed  peoples 
may  have  lingered  in  the  aid  which  it  gave  to  the  rising 
ot  the  subject  districts  of  Basle  and  A'aud  against  their 
Bernese  masters  in  the  opening  of  17'JS.  But  mere 
greed  of  gold  was  seen  in  the  plunder  of  the  treasury  of 
Berne,  a  plunder  which  served  to  equip  the  army  that 
sailed  with  Buonaparte  to  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and  to 
recruit  the  exhausted  treasury  of  the  Directory;  and  an 
ambition,  as  reckless  as  this  greeJ,  broke  out  in  an 
attack  on  the  mountain  cantons,  states  whose  democratic 
institutions  gave  no  such  excuse  for  hostility  as  had 
been  afforded  by  the  aristocracy  of  Berne.  A  French 
decree  abolished  tlie  Swiss  Confederation,  and  the  iude< 
pendence  of  its  several  states,  and  established  in  their 
place  an  Helvetic  Republic  modelled  on  a  plan  sent  from 
Paris,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  France.  The 
mountain  cantons  rose  against  this  overthrow  of  a  freedom 
compared  with  which  the  freedom  of  Franco  was  but  of 
yesterday ;  but  desperate  as  was  their  struggle  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  the  men  of  Uri,  of  Unter- 
walden  and  ot  Scliwytz  bowed  for  the  first  time  to  a 
foreign  conqueror. 

Tlie  overthrow  of  this  immemorial  house  of  freedom 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blindest  enthusiast  to  the  real 
character  of  the  French  aggressions.  Even  in  the  group 
of  young  English  poets,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
Southey,  who  had  clung  till  now  to  the  dream  of  the 
Kevolution,  of  a  Europe  freed  and  regenerated  by  the 
arms  of  the  new  republic,  all  belief  in  such  a  dream 
passed  finally  away.  But  the  France  of  the  Directory 
would  have  cared  little  for  this  alienation  of  the  peoples. 
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Chap.  IV.  had  it  not  been  backed  by  the  revived  hostility  of  their 
Sni^  kings.  What  England  counted  on  in  her  efforts  for  a 
^1^^^  revival  of  the  coalition  was  the  resentment  of  Austria 
*^*^^  at  the  aggressions  which  the  Directory  had  ever  since  the 
iSoiT  p3ace  of  Campo  Formio  been  carrying  on  in  Italy.  In  the 
—  opening  of  1798  a  French  force  entered  Eome,  set  up  a 
Eoman  republic,  and  carried  oflF  Pius  VI.  a  prisoner  to 
Siena ;  while  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  driven  to  admit 
French  garrisons  into  his  fortresses.  Austria  however  was 
still  too  weak  after  her  defeats  to  listen  to  Pitt's  advances 
had  Pitt  stood  alone.  But  Russia  was  now  about  to  take 
a  new  part  in  European  affairs.  Under  Catharine  the 
Second  this  power  had  availed  itself  of  the  war  against 
France  in  the  west  to  carry  out  its  own  projects  of  conquest 
in  eastern  Europe ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  I*itt  had  watched 
its  advance  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  with  far 
greater  dread  than  the  movements  in  France.  It  was  in 
fact  the  need  which  the  two  German  states  felt  of  balancing 
the  Russian  annexations  in  Poland  by  annexations  of  their 
own  which  had  paralyzed  their  armies  on  the  Rhine  and 
saved  France  at  the  moment  of  her  greatest  danger  in 
1793.  It  is  probable  that  the  Directory  still  counted  on 
the  persistence  of  Russia  in  a  similar  policy,  and  believed 
that  Catharine  would  see  in  their  attack  on  Egypt  and 
the  Turks  only  a  fresh  opportunity  for  conquests  on  the 
Danube.  But  the  sudden  greatness  of  France  had  warned 
Russia  that  its  policy  of  selfishness  had  been  carried  too 
far.  It  had  allowed  the  Republic  to  tower  into  supremacy 
over  the  Continent,  and  if  once  such  a  supremacy  was 
firmly  established  it  would  prove  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the 
Russian  advance.  France  would  again,  as  under  the 
monarchy,  aim  at  the  restoration  of  Poland;  she  would 
again  bar  the  way  to  Constantinople ;  and  her  action  would 
be  backed  by  the  weight  of  all  western  Europe,  which  had 
been  thrown  into  her  scale  by  the  policy  of  the  very  state 
she  defied.  To  avert  such  a  result  it  was  necessary  to 
restore  that  balance  of  the  Continent  by  which  France  and 
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the  German  powers  held  one  another  in  check ;  and  with  a  Ch*p.  IV. 

view  to  this  restoration  Eiissia  suddenly  declared  itself  an     Engtmnd 

enemy  of  France.      Catliarine's  successor,  the  Czar  Paul,   ' 

set  aside  the  overtures  of  the  Director)'.     A  close  alliance 

was    formed  with  Austria,  and  while  an  Imperial  anny     iaoT^ 

gathered  on  the  Bavarian  frontier  liussian  troops  hurried       ' 

to  the  west. 

The  appearance  of  this  new  element  in  the  atrufjgle  The 
changed  its  whole  conditions  ;  and  it  was  with  renewed  Vitjon 
hope  that  Pitt  lavished  subsidies  on  the  two  allies  at  the  JrtUiml. 
close  of  1798,  But  his  preparations  for  the  new  strife 
were  far  from  being  limited  to  efforts  abroad.  In  England 
he  hail  found  fresh  resources  in  an  Income-Tax,  from  which 
he  anticipated  an  annual  return  of  ten  millions.  Heavy 
as  the  tax  wa.s,  and  it  amounted  to  ten  per  cent,  on  all 
incomes  above  JCSOO  a  year,  the  dogged  resolution  of  the 
people  to  tight  on  was  seen  in  the  abi^enue  of  all  opposition 
to  this  proposaL  "What  was  of  even  greater  importance  was 
to  remove  all  chance  of  fresh  danger  from  Ireland.  Pitt's 
temper  was  of  too  statesmanlike  a  mould  to  rest  content 
with  the  mere  suppression  of  insuiTection  or  with  the 
system  of  terrorism  which  for  tlie  moment  held  the 
country  down.  His  disgust  at  "the  bigoted  fury  of  Irish 
Protfistfluts  "  had  backed  Lord  Cornwallis  in  checking  the 
repriiials  of  his  troops  and  of  the  Orangemen ;  but  the 
hideous  cruelty  which  he  was  forced  to  witness  brought 
about  a  firm  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  the  farce  of  "  Inde- 
pendence "  which  left  Ireland  helpless  in  such  liands. 
The  political  necessity  fur  a  union  of  the  two  islands 
had  been  brought  home  to  every  English  statesman  by 
the  course  of  the  Irish  Parliament  during  the  disputes 
over  the  Regency.  While  England  repelled  the  claims  of 
the  Piince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency  as  of  right,  the 
legislature  of  Ireland  admitted  them.  As  the  only  union 
left  between  the  two  peoples  since  the  concession  of  legis- 
lative independence  was  their  obedience  to  a  common 
ruler,  such  an  act  might  conceivably  have  ended  in  their 
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Chap.  IV.  entire  severance ;  and  the  sense  of  this  danger  secured  a 
En^MLd  welcome  in  England  for  the  proposal  which  Pitt  made  at 
^^JJJJy  the  opening  of  1799  to  unite  the  two  Parliaments.  The 
™51f**  opposition  of  the  Irish  boroughmongers  was  naturally 
iSoiT  stubborn  and  determined,  and  when  the  plan  was  intro- 
duced  into  the  Parliament  at  Dublin,  it  was  only  saved 
from  rejection  by  a  single  vote.  But  with  men  like  these 
it  was  a  sheer  question  of  gold ;  and  their  assent  was 
bought  w4th  a  million  in  money,  and  with  a  liberal  distri- 
bution of  pensions  and  peerages.  Base  and  shameless  as 
were  such  means,  Pitt  may  fairly  plead  that  they  were 
the  only  means  by  which  the  bill  for  the  Union  could 
have  been  passed.  As  the  matter  was  finally  arranged 
in  June,  1800,  one  hundred  Irish  members  became 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  and 
twenty-eight  temporal  with  four  spiritual  peers,  chosen 
for  each  Parliament  by  their  fellows,  took  their  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lorda  Commerce  between  the  two 
countries  was  freed  from  all  restrictions  and  every 
trading  privilege  of  the  one  thrown  open  to  the  other, 
while  taxation  was  proportionately  distributed  between 
the  two  peoples. 
FrasuM  While  the  Union  was  being  pushed  slowly  forward,  the 
oloi^m.  s^^^So^*^  abroad  was  passing  through  strange  vicissitudes. 
At  the  opening  of  1799  the  efforts  of  the  new  coalition 
were  crowned  with  success  in  every  quarter.  Though 
Naples  had  been  turned  into  a  Parthenopean  Eepublic 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  French  supre- 
macy extended  over  the  whole  peninsula,  the  descent  of 
an  Austrian  army  from  the  Tyrol  at  the  end  of  March, 
and  a  victory  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  forces  at 
Cassano,  compelled  the  French  army  to  evacuate  Southern 
Italy  and  Lombardy,  while  a  fresh  defeat  at  Kovi  flung  it 
back  on  the  Maritime  Alps.  A  campaign  conducted  with 
more  varying  success  drove  the  armies  which  advanced 
into  Germany  back  over  the  Bhine.  In  Switzerland  how- 
ever the  stubborn  energy  of  Massena  enabled  his  soldiers  to 
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hold  their  ground  ngainst  the  combined  attack  of  liussian  ( 
and  Austrian  forces ;  aiid  the  attempt  of  a  uuitc-il  force 
of  Eiiasians  anil  English  to  wrest  Holland  from  its  French  ' 
masters  was  successfully  repulsed.  Twelve  of  the  thirty 
thousand  men  who  formed  tliis  army  consisted  of  English 
troops ;  and  Sir  ]ial[ih  Abercronihy  succeeded  in  landing 
at  their  head,  in  seizing  what  i-emained  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
at  the  Texel,  und  in  holding  General  Bruiie  at  bay  when 
he  advanced  with  superior  forces.  But  Abereromby  was 
supereeded  in  his  command  by  the  Duke  of  York ;  and 
in  another  monUi  tlie  new  leader  was  glad  to  conclude 
a  convention  by  which  the  safe  withdrawal  of  his  troops 
was  secured. 

In  the  t'Ait   however  England   was   more   succeasfuL  Bntmap^ta. 
Even  had  Buonaparte  not  been  baffled  in  his  plana  of  a 
descent  on  Southern  India  from  the  basis  of  Egypt  by  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  ihty  would  have  been  frustrated  by 
the  cner^  of  Lord  Wellesley.     Jlyaore  was  invaded,  ita 
capital  stormed,  and  Tippoo  slain,  before  a  French  soldier 
Lcould  have  been  desimtched  to  its  aid.     But  failed  as  were 
'iifi  dreams  of  Indian  conquest,  the  daring  genius  of  the 
French  general  plunged  into  wilder  projects.      He  con- 
ceived  the    design  of  the  conquest   of  Syria  and  of  the 
creation   of    an   army   among   its   warlike  mountaineers. 
"With  a  hundred  thousand  men  on   the   banks   of   the 
I  JEiiplirates,"  ho  said  years  afterwards,  "  I  might  have  gone 
L  to  Constantinople  or  India,  I  might  hare  changed  the  face 
I  of  Ihe  world."     (!aza  was  taken,  Jaffa  stormed,  and  ten 
F  thousand   French   soldiers   advanced   under   their  young 
general  on  Acre.     Acre   was  Ihe  key  of  Syria,  and  ita 
reduction  was  the  first  step  in  these  immense  projects. 
"  Once  possessed  of  Acre,"   wrote  Napoleon,  "  the   army 
would  have  gone  to  Damascus  and  the  Euphrates.     The 
Christians   of   Syria,  the  Druses,  the   Armenians,  would 
have  joined  us.     The  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
were  ready  fop  a   change,  and  were  only  waiting  for  a 
I."     But  Acre  wns  stubbonily  held  by  the  Turks,  the 
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Chap.  IV.    I'rench  battering  train  was  captured  at  sea  by  an  English 
»«^iiii     captain,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  whose  seamen  aided  in  the 
Hri^JJSy^   defence  of  the  place,  and  after  a  loss  of  three  thousand 
'^^     men  by  sword  and  plague,  the  besiegers  were  forced  to 
isoiT     fall  back  upon  Egypt. 
The  ^gyP^  indeed  was  more  than  ever  their  own,  for  their 

Peace  of  army  had  now  penetrated  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile, 
Luneville,  ^^^  ^  Turkish  force  which  landed  near  Alexandria  was 
cut  to  pieces  by  Buonaparte  in  the  battle  of  Aboukir. 
But  the  news  of  defeat  at  home  and  the  certainty 
that  all  wider  hopes  in  the  East  were  at  an  end,  induced 
him  only  a  month  after  his  victory  to  leave  his  army. 
With  a  couple  of  frigates  he  set  sail  for  France ;  and  his 
arrival  in  Paris  was  soon  followed  by  a  change  in  the 
government.  The  Directors  were  divided  among  them- 
selves, while  the  disasters  of  their  administration  made  them 
hateful  to  the  country ;  and  a  revolution  brought  about 
by  the  soldiery  on  the  10th  of  November  put  an  end  to 
their  power.  In  the  new  system  which  followed  three 
consuls  took  the  place  of  the  Directors;  but  the  system 
only  screened  the  government  of  a  single  man,  for  under 
the  name  of  First  Consul  Buonaparte  became  in  effect 
sole  ruler  of  the  country.  His  energy  at  once  changed 
the  whole  face  of  European  affairs.  The  offers  of  peace 
which  he  made  to  England  and  Austria  were  intended  to 
do  little  more  than  to  shake  the  coalition,  and  gain 
breathing  time  for  the  organization  of  a  new  force  which 
was  gathering  in  secrecy  at  Dijon,  while  Moreau  with  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  pushed  again  along  the  Danube.  Tlie 
First  Consul  crossed  the  Saint  Bernard  with  this  army 
in  the  spring  of  1800,  and  on  tlie  14th  of  June  a  victory 
at  Marengo  left  the  Austrian  army,  which  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  Genoa,  helpless  in  his  hands.  It  was 
by  the  surrender  of  all  Lombardy  to  the  Oglio  that  the 
defeated  general  obtained  an  armistice  for  his  troops ; 
and  a  similar  truce  arrested  the  march  of  Moreau,  who 
had   captured   Munich   and  was  pushing  on  to  Vienna. 
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The  armistice  only  added  to  the  difficulties  of  Buona-  chap.  IV. 
parte's  opponents,  for  Eussia,  as  anxious  not  to  establish  a    sn^ad 
German  supremacy  as  she  had  been  to  weaken  the  supre-  "tionSy 
macy  of  France,  had  withdrawn  from  the  contest  as  soon     ^^^^^ 
as  the  coalition  seemed  to  be  successful ;  and  Austria  was     isoiT 
only  held  back  from  peace  by  her  acceptance  of  English 
subsidies.     But  though  she  fought  on,  the  resumption  of 
the  war  in  the  autumn  failed  to  reverse  the  fortune  of  arms. 
The  Austrians  were  driven  back  on  Vienna ;  and  on  the 
second  of  December  Moreau  crushed  their  army  on  the 
Iser  in  the  victory  of  Hohenlinden.     But  the  aim  of  the 
First  Consul  was  only  to  wrest  peace  from  his  enemies  by 
these  triumphs ;  while  the  expiration  of  her  engagements 
with  England  left  his  opponent  free  to  lay  down  her  arma 
In  February,  1801,  therefore  the   Continental  War  was 
brought  suddenly  to  an  end  by  the  Peace  of  Luneville. 


CHAPTER  V. 
ENGLAND  AND  NAPOLEON 

1801—1815. 

The  New  The  treaty  of  Luneville  was  of  far  greater  import  than  llie 
Europe,  treaties  which  had  ended  the  struggle  of  the  first  coali- 
tion. It  was  in  effect  the  close  of  the  attack  which 
revolutionary  France  had  directed  against  the  Continental 
powers.  With  it  expired  the  outer  energy  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  as  its  inner  energy  expired  with  the  elevation  of 
Buonaparte  to  the  First  Consulate.  The  change  that  the 
French  onset  Jiad  wrought  in  the  aspect  of  Europe  had  no 
doubt  been  great.  In  the  nine  yeai's  which  had  passed 
since  the  earlier  league  of  the  powers  against  her,  France 
had  won  all  and  more  than  all  that  the  ambition  of 
her  older  statesmen  had  ever  aimed  at.  She  had  absorbed 
the  Netherlands.  She  was  practically  mistress  of  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Piedmont,  whose  dependent  republics 
covered  her  frontier ;  while  she  had  revived  that  union 
with  Spain  which  had  fallen  for  a  time  with  the  Family 
Compact  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  But  in  spite  of  this 
growth  the  dread  of  French  aggression  was  far  less  keenly 
felt  by  her  neighbour  states  than  in  the  early  years  of 
the  war.  What  they  had  dreaded  then  was  not  so  much 
the  political  reconstruction  of  Europe  as  the  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  which  would  have  pushed  this  political  re- 
construction into  a  social  revolution.  But  at  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  enthusiasm  of  France  had 
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faded  away.  She  was  again  Christian.  She  was  agnia  prac- 
tically monarchical,  \Vliat  her  neigh^purs  saw  in  her 
after  all  these  years  of  change  was  little  more  than  the  oIJ 
France  with  a  wider  frontier ;  and  now  that  they  could 
look  upon  those  years  as  a  whole,  it  was  clear  that  much  of 
thb  widening  of  her  borders  was  only  a  fair  counterhalance 
for  the  widened  borders  of  the  states  arouad  her.  If  France 
had  grown  great,  other  powers  had  grown  in  greatnesa 
too.  If  France  liad  pushed  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine  and 
estahlished  dependencies  across  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps, 
Russia  during  the  same  period  had  annexed  the  bulk  of 
Poland,  and  the  two  great  German  powers  had  enlarged 
themselves  both  to  the  east  and  the  west.  The  Empire 
had  practically  ceased  to  be ;  but  its  ruin  had  given  fresh 
extension  and  compactness  to  the  states  which  had 
profited  by  it.  The  cessions  of  Prussia  had  been  small 
beside  her  gains.  The  losses  of  Austria  had  been  more 
than  counterbalanced  in  Italy  by  her  acquisition  of  Venice, 
and  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  secularizations  and 
annexations  within  Germany  itself. 

Although  therefore  the  old  Europe  and  its  balance  of 
power  liad  passed  away,  the  new  Europe  which  had  taken 
its  place  presented  a  balance  of  power  which  might  be 
regarded  as  even  more  effective ;  and  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville  was  in  reality  the  recognition  on  both  sides  of  a 
European  settlement  on  the  basis  of  such  a  balance.  But 
in  the  mind  of  Buonaparte  it  was  far  more  than  this. 
It  was  the  first  step  in  an  entire  reversal  of  the  policy 
which  Revolutionary  France  had  pursued  in  her  dealings 
with  the  world.  It  was  a  return  to  the  older  policy  of  the 
French  monarchy.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  revolu- 
tionists France  had  striven  for  supremacy  among  the  states 
of  Europe.  But  for  such  a  supremacy  the  First  ConsiU 
cared  comparatively  little.  \Vhat  he  cared  for  was  what 
Choiseid  and  the  statesmen  who  followed  him  cared  for, 
the  supremacy  of  the  world.  And  he  saw  that  with 
every  year  of  war  on  the  Continent  such  a  supremacy 
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CflAP.  V.  grew  more  distant  than  ever.  The  very  victories  of 
m^^r^A  France  indeed  w|p:e  playing  into  the  hands  of  England. 
HsM^uL  Amidst  all  the  triumphs  of  the  revolutionary  war  the 
i8oi-  growth  of  the  British  Empire  had  been  steady  and  cease- 
^?i?'  less.  She  was  more  than  ever  mistress  of  the  sea.  The 
mastery  of  Holland  by  the  French  had  only  ended  in 
the  removal  of  one  of  the  obstacles  to  such  a  mastery 
by  the  niin  of  the  Dutch  navy,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  rich  Dutch  colonies  to  the  British  crown.  The 
winning  of  Egypt  had  but  spurred  her  to  crush  tlie  only 
Mussulman  power  that  could  avert  her  rule  over  southern 
India.  But  her  growth  was  more  than  a  merely  terri- 
torial growth.  She  was  turning  her  command  of  the  seas 
to  a  practical  account.  Not  only  was  she  monopoliz- 
ing the  carrying  trade  of  the  European  nations,  but  the 
sudden  uprush  of  her  industries  was  making  "her  the 
workshop  as  well  as  the  market  of  the  world.  From  the 
first  the  mind  of  Buonaparte  had  been  set  on  a  struggle 
with  this  growing  world-power.  Even  amidst  his  earliest 
victories  he  had  dreamed  of  wresting  from  England  her 
dominion  in  the  East ;  and  if  his  Egyptian  expedition 
had  done  nothing  for  India,  it  had  secured  in  Egypt  itself 
a  stepping-stone  for  further  efforts.  But  now  that  France 
was  wholly  at  his  disposal,  the  First  Consul  resolved  to 
free  his  hands  from  the  strife  with  the  Continent,  and  to 
enter  on  that  stniofde  with  Britain  which  was  henceforth 
to  be  the  task  of  his  life. 

Pit^8  The  significance  then  of  the  Peace  ef  Luneville  lay  in 

po8t  wn.  ^j^jg^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^j^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^j^^^  ^j  ^^^  earlier  revolu- 
tionary struggle  for  supremacy  in  Europe,  the  abandonment 
by  France  of  her  effort  to  "  liberate  the  peoples,"  to  force 
new  institutions  on  the  nations  about  her  by  sheer  dint 
of  arms  ;  but  that  it  marked  the  concentration  of  all  her 
energies  on  a  struggle  with  Britain  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  world.  For  England  herself  the  event  which 
accompanied  it,  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  William  Pitt 
from  office  which  took  place  in  the  very  month  of  the 
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treaty.  \i*as  iuirvllY   Ws  xsi^uuioiiut.     'W  luvu  >«i  v»uk   sUv    v^^v.  \ 
the  later  piuitum  i^f  Wilh^im   Tin  »«Hm*"»  %»up  \»i  ^Umo^    I^^^A 
tragic  inmy.      An  tvououiUl  )um)^iuk<  \\\s  \m\\\uk\\:>  sy\  \U.\i\,   n^^|^ 
a  Teaoo  Minister  iim^};tHl  i\\U\  tho  v^ustluai  t<i  >wmo   Uv,     laoi- 
is  the  very  tvjH^  of  iho  ImOlotl  htiUi^-aiiu^u  ,  i\\\\\  \Um  \u\9-     '"W 
sionate  loyalty  with  whirh  Ku^hnul  \'U\\\^  U\  hiui  |li*»«Mi4l» 
the  revolutiontiry  Htnif>[Klu  in  onti  nC  tltu  li:<tat   iMiplllt;it<i»> 
passages  of  our  hintory.       Mut  if  Kiiyldhil  i^Imm^  Ui  iUW- 
through  th<*se  ynirn  of  f'luonii  it  wn^  lii'iutMeit  \Utn\  Immm* 
than  ever  Hhe  Haw  in  hiiu  \m'  nwu  it'iiiunr.uinWMi.     (fi^ 
strength   had  lain   throM^^hnut  in   liits  litlli^rlinn  nt  («»fijMi 
opinion  :  and   pnUif;  o|;inion  ^aw  liat-U  MU:r\tM  In   iihff 
itilL     At  the  outlet  of  hi^  ruMi^i-   tins  t>irl  i,t  tt^t^hU^h  i^td 
been  t/^wardH  a  lar^'r  an^l  a  m'tu:  ^HUtnUi  i.»Mf.y  iU»^t$ 
of  oW.    Xew  f^/'jlitii'is  of  /r'/iomnni/uti^/n,  ^i-f-r  )^».'^i.>i#uf 
«*^f?:;fj%  and  a  /|ijj/ k  st/'/uit^nUi^um  ot  wtijiOi,  i«  v>A.Jf  ^-^  «-^. 

iMX-i«J   ^;}^h'j/^  iAhi/:U   ^/J^/^<'4   J^;**d  </i4  ti^c^  uj^^/i^^'^.^i 

hiictlJ*;*  .  i-    lit'%*     llt»e- li<t  .i/iia      )Aiii*  y    4     !<«:*»    iilipt;ii4l       |/ Iw     • 
L    ll*?V     illtn<««nll«t' t«ii     )/'ii<-  •  ^      t.<u      '.ii*--     <>i«i,.i»-.:.     J'     i'ii* 

\Kli\\f^Z'    V  ill      li<«      i.nii|/«:       ■/     Vt<»      itjt  i      ;«i      «  lUt^l      l.ia       iu.'^^**. 

til*    iii^     l.nf\*rttt-:it^      /     t««i     t*:>  *i*i'tft     »t     i  •/*««.-     'ti^'     0<   1 
loiill*        J'     V,  >-«li*        »»ll«       !■-       jlJi.^^*^'        ■/•*.  -  i        ...<,        ^ .,,         {,•'% 

l.»U      U      1*4'     'Lii*4j.     *-«..    ^t-  .#.v       „      *.,       ,.^',  «.       ,  .  r      <  ''  •  y^j^    -  J 'rf' 
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Chap.  V.  resistance.  The  craving  for  self-preservation  hushed  all 
other  cravings.  What  men  looked  for  in  Pitt  now  was 
not  the  economist  or  the  reformer,  but  the  son  of  Chatham, 
1801-  ^h®  ^^^  ^^  ^^  father's  courage,  of  his  father's  faith  in  the 
*?][?•  greatness  of  England.  And  \|that  they  looked  for  they 
found.  Pitt  was  no  bom  War  Minister ;  he  had  none  of 
the  genius  that  commands  victory,  or  of  the  passionate 
enthusiasm  that  rouses  a  nation  to  great  deeds  of  arms. 
But  he  had  faith  in  England.  Even  when  she  stood  alone 
against  the  world  he  never  despaired.  Heading  him,  as  we 
read  him  now,  we  see  the  sickness  and  the  gloom  of  his 
inner  soul ;  but  no  sign  betrayed  it  to  the  world.  As  the 
tempest  gathered  about  them,  men  looked  with  trust  that 
deepened  into  awe  on  the  stately  figure  that  embodied 
their  faith  in  England's  fortunes,  and  huddled  in  the 
darkness  round  "  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm."  But 
there  were  deeper  and  less  conscious  grounds  for  their 
trust  in  him.  Pitt  reflected  far  more  than  the  nation's 
resolve.  He  reflected  the  waverings  and  inconsistencies 
of  its  political  temper  in  a  way  that  no  other  man  did. 
In  the  general  swing  round  to  an  attitude  of  resistance, 
the  impulse  of  progress  had  come  utterly  to  an  end.  Men 
doubted  of  the  truth  of  principles  that  seemed  to  have 
brought  about  the  horrors  of  the  Eevolution.  They  listened 
to  Burke  as  he  built  up  his  theory  of  political  immobility 
on  the  basis  of  an  absolute  perfection  in  the  constitution 
of  things  as  they  were.  But  even  in  this  moment  of  re- 
action they  still  clung  unconsciously  to  a  belief  in  some- 
thing better,  to  a  trust  that  progress  would  again  be  possi- 
ble, and  to  the  man  who  reflected  their  trust.  Like  them, 
Pitt  could  understand  little  of  the  scene  about  him,  that 
seething  ocean  of  European  change  wliere  states  vanished 
like  dreams,  and  the  very  elements  of  social  life  seemed  to 
melt  in  a  mist ;  his  mind,  like  theirs,  was  baffled  with  doubt 
and  darkness,  with  the  seeming  suicide  of  freedom,  the 
seeming  triumph  of  violence  and  wrong.  But  baffled  and 
bewildered  as  he  was,  he  never  ceased  to  believe  in  liberty, 
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or  to  liope  that  the  work  of  reform  which  he  had  begun 
might  yet  be  curried  into  eflect. 

It  was  as  the  reprpsentativo  of  this  temper  of  the 
people  at  large,  of  its  miDgleil  mood  of  terror  at  the 
new  ilevelopeiiients  of  freedom,  and  yet  of  faith  in 
freedom  itself,  of  its  di-ead  of  progress  and  yet  its  hope 
of  a  time  wlien  a  htr<;er  national  life  should  again  become 
possible,  that  I'itt  had  gathered  the  nation  round  him  from 
the  opening  of  the  war.  Jluch  indeed  of  the  seeming 
weakness  and  nncertaiuty  of  bis  statesmanship  through- 
out the  struggle  sprang  from  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
retleeted  this  double  aspect  of  national  opinion.  He  has 
been  blamed  for  fighting  the  French  lievohition  at  all,  aa 
lie  has  been  blamed  for  not  entering  on  an  anti-revolu- 
tionary crusade.  But  his  temper  was  that  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  He  shrank  from  the  fanaticism  of  Burke  as  he 
slirank  from  the  fanaticism  of  Tom  Paine:  his  aim  was 
not  to  crush  France  or  the  Kevolution,  but  to  bring  the 
struggle  with  them  to  such  an  end  aa  might  enable  Eng- 
land to  return  in  safety  to  the  work  of  progress  which  the 
stniggle  had  interrupted.  And  it  was  this  that  gave 
signiticiince  to  his  fall.  It  was  a  sigi]  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  national  union  which  Pitt  embodied  must 
dissolve  with  the  disappearance  of  the  force  that  created  it ; 
wlieu  resistance  had  done  its  work,  and  the  arrest  of  all 
national  movement  liad  come  to  an  end  with  the  attitude 
of  mere  resistance  from  wliicli  it  sprang;  wliea  in  face  of 
«  new  France  and  a  new  French  policy  England  conld 
again  return  to  her  normal  political  life,  and  tlie  impulses 
towards  progress  which  liad  received  so  severe  a  check  in 
1792  could  again  flow  in  their  older  thanneU.  In  such 
a  return  Pitt  himself  took  the  lead;  and  his  proposal  of 
Catholic  emancipation  was  as  significant  of  a  new  icra  of 
English  life  as  the  Peace  of  Luneville  was  significant 
of  a  new  settlement  of  Europe. 

In  Pitt's  mind  the  Union  which  he  bronght  about  in 
1800  was  more  thin  a  mere  measure  for  the  security  of 
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Chap.  V.  the  one  island ;  it  was  a  first  step  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  other.  The  legishxtive  connexion  of  the  two  countries 
was  only  part  of  the  plan  which  he  had  conceived  for  the 
conciliation  of  Ireland.  With  the  conclusion  of  the  Union 
indeed,  his  projects  of  free  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, projects  which  had  been  defeated  a  few  years  back 
by  the  folly  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  came  quietly  into 
play ;  and  in  spite  of  insufficient  capital  and  social  dis- 
turbance the  growth  of  the  trade,  shipping,  and  manufac- 
tures of  Ireland  has  gone  on  without  a  check  from  that 
time  to  this.  The  change  which  brought  Ireland  directly 
under  the  common  Parliament  was  followed  too  by  a 
gradual  revision  of  its  oppressive  laws  and  an  amendment 
in  their  administration  ;  while  taxation  was  lightened, 
and  a  faint  beginning  made  of  public  instruction.  But 
in  Pitt's  mind  the  great  means  of  conciliation  was  the 
concession  of  religious  equality.  In  proposing  to  the 
English  Parliament  the  union  of  the  two  countries  he 
pointed  out  that  when  thus  joined  to  a  Protestant  country 
like  England  all  danger  of  a  Catholic  supremacy  in  Ire- 
land, even  should  Catholic  disabilities  be  removed,  would- 
be  practically  at  an  end.  In  such  a  case,  he  suggested 
that  *'  an  effectual  and  adequate  provision  for  the  Catholic 
clergy  "  would  be  a  security  for  their  loyalty.  His  words 
gave  strength  to  the  hopes  of  "Catholic  Emancipation,'* 
as  the  removal  of  what  remained  of  the  civil  disabilities 
of  Catholics  was  called,  which  were  held  out  by  his 
agent,  Lord  Castlerea^h,  in  Ireland  itself  as  a  means  of 
hindering  any  opposition  to  the  project  of  Union  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics.  It  was  agreed  on  all  sides  that 
their  opposition  would  have  secured  its  defeat;  and  the 
absence  of  such  a  Catholic  opposition  showed  the  new 
trust  in  Pitt  which  was  awakened  by  the  hints  of  Lord 
Castlereagh.  The  trust  had  good  grounds  to  go  on.  After 
the  passing  of  the  bill  l^itt  prepared  to  lay  before  his 
Cabinet  a  measure  which  would  have  raised  not  only  the 
Irish  Catholic  but  the  Irish  Dissenter  to  a  perfect  equality 


of  civil  rights.  Ho  propospd  to  remove  all  religious  tests 
whi<Ji  limited  the  exercisu  of  the  fraiichLse,  or  whitih  were 
refiniretl  for  ailmission  to  Parliament,  the  magistracy,  tlio 
har,  municipal  offices,  or  posts  in  t!ie  army  or  tlie  service 
of  the  State.  Ao  oatli  of  aliegiance  and  of  fidelity  to  tbe 
Constitution  was  substituted  for  the  Sacramental  test , 
while  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  and  Dissenting  clergy 
was  secured  by  A  grant  of  sorue  provisioii  to  both  on  the 
part  of  the  State.  To  win  over  the  Episcopal  Clinroh  to 
sucli  an  equality  measures  were  added  for  strengthening  ila 
modes  of  liiscipline,  as  well  as  for  increasing  the  stipends 
of  its  poorer  minialers,  while  a  commutation  of  tithes 
was  planned  as  a  means  of  removing  b  constant  source 
of  quarrel  between  lliu  Protestant  clergy  and  the  Irish 
people. 

Itut  the  scheme  was  too  large  and  stafesmanlike  to 
secure  the  immeiliate  assent  of  the  Cabinet;  and  before 
that  assent  could  he  won  or  the  plan  laid  with  full 
ministerial  sanction  before  the  King,  it  was  communicated 
through  the  treachery  of  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Lough- 
borough, to  George  the  Third.  •'  I  count  any  man  my 
personal  enemy,"  George  broke  out  angrily  to  Dumlas, 
"  who  proixises  any  such  measure."  Pitt  answered  this 
outburst  by  submitting  his  whole  plau  to  the  King,  "The 
political  circumstances  under  which  the  exclusive  laws 
originated,"  be  wrote,  "arising  either  from  the  conflict- 
ing power  of  hostile  and  nearly  balanced  sects,  from  the 
apprehension  i)f  a  Po]>i3h  Queen  as  successor,  a  disputed 
succession  and  a  foreign  pretender,  a  division  in  Europe 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  Powers,  are  no  longer 
applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things."  But  argument 
was  wasted  upon  George  the  Tliird.  In  spite  of  thu 
decision  of  the  lawyers  whom  he  consulted,  the  King 
dcclnred  himself  bound  by  his  Coronation  Oath  to  maui- 
tuiu  the  tests;  and  his  obstinacy  was  only  strengthened 
by  a  knowledge  that  such  a  refusal  mu.st  drive  I'itt  from 
office.     George   was   weary  of  his  minister's  .=;npremacy 
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Chap.  V.    He  was  longing  for  servants  who  would  leave  him  more 

j,J^J[,^4   than  a  show  of  power,  and  he  chose  his  ground  for  a 

HaM&on.  struggle  with  all  the  cunning  of  his  earlier  years.     It  was 

i8oi-     by  ^^3  command  of  public  opinion  that  Pitt  had  been  able 

*?!?•     to  force  his  measures  on  the  King.     But  in  the  question 

of  Catholic  Emancipation  George  knew  that  opinion  was 

not  with  his  minister,  but  with  himself.     On  this  point 

his  bigotry  was  at  one  with  the  bigotry  of  the  bulk  of 

his  subjects,  as  well  as  with  their  political  distrust  of 

Catholics   and  Irishmen.     He  persisted  therefore  in  his 

refusal ;  and  it  was  followed  by  the  event  he  foresaw.     In 

February,  1801,  at  the  moment  of  the  Peace  of  Luneville, 

William   Pitt  resigned  liis  office  into  the  hands  of  the 

King. 

The  It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  George  found  himself 

Miniitrv^.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  '^^^  great  minister  wliose  temper  was  so  alien 
from  his  own.  But  it  was  with  a  yet  greater  sense  of 
relief  that  he  saw  him  followed  into  retirement  not  only 
by  Lord  Grenville,  but  by  nearly  all  the  more  liberal 
section  of  the  ministry,  by  men  like  Wyndham  and  Lord 
Spenser,  the  representatives  of  the  "  Old  Whigs  "  w^ho  had 
joined  Pitt  on  the  disruption  of  their  party  through  the 
French  Revolution.  Such  a  union  indeed  could  hardly 
have  lasted  much  longer.  The  terror  which  had  so  long 
held  these  Whigs  in  their  alliance  with  the  Tories  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  administration  was  now  at  an  end  ; 
and  we  have  already  seen  their  pressure  for  a  more  liberal 
policy  in  the  action  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  as  Lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  But  the  question  of  Emancipation  finally 
brought  about  a  restoration  of  the  natural  position  of 
parties ;  and  from  this  moment  the  old  Whigs,  who 
accepted  Lord  Grenville  as  their  head,  fell  into  alliance 
with  the  more  revolutionary  Whigs  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  Fox.  The  Whig  party  thus  became  again  a 
powerful  element  in  English  politics,  while  in  face  of 
the  reunited  Whigs  stood  the  Tories,  relieved  like  them- 
selves   from    the    burthen   of   an    alliance   which    grew 
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boTirly  more  distaiteful.  The  bulk  of  the  old  Ministry 
returned  in  a  few  days  to  office  with  Mr.  Addiogton  at 
their  head,  and  Ida  administration  received  the  support  of 
the  whole  Tory  party  in  Parliament 

■\Vithout  the  walls  of  rarliament  however  the  nation 
looked  on  such  a  change  with  dismay.  Addington  was 
regarded  as  a  weak  and  nairow-minded  man ;  and  the 
favour  with  whicli  tlie  King  welcomed  him  was  due  to  a 
consciousness  of  their  common  bigotry.  Of  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  who  succeeded  Lord  Grenville  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  notliing  was  known  outside  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  with  anxiety  that  England  fouud  itself 
guided  by  men  like  these  at  a  time  when  every  hour 
brought  darker  news.  The  scarcity  of  bread  was  mounting 
to  a  famine.  Taxes  were  raised  anew,  and  yet  the  loan 
for  the  year  amounted  to  five  and  twenty  millions.  The 
country  stuod  utterly  alone;  while  the  peace  of  Luneville 
secured  France  from  all  hostility  on  the  Continent.  And 
it  was  soon  plain  that  this  peace  was  only  the  first  step 
in  a  new  policy  on  the  part  of  the  First  Consul.  What  he 
had  done  was  to  free  his  bands  for  a  decisive  conflict 
with  Britain  itself,  both  as  a  world-power  and  as  a  centre 
of  wealth.  Kngland  was  at  once  the  carrier  of  European 
commerce  and  the  workshop  of  European  manufactures. 
While  her  mines,  her  looms,  her  staftm-engines,  were  giving 
her  almost  a  monopoly  of  industrial  production,  her  mer- 
chant ships  sufficed  not  only  to  spread  her  own  products 
through  the  world,  but  to  carry  to  every  part  of  it  the 
products  of  other  countries.  Though  the  war  had  already 
told  on  both  these  sources  of  wealth,  it  was  far  from 
having  told  fatally.  It  had  long  closed  France  indeed  to 
English  ex|>orts,  while  the  waste  of  wealth  in  so  wide  a 
strife  had  lessened  the  buying  power  of  Europe  at  large. 
But  in  Europe  the  loss  was  to  some  extent  made  up  for 
the  moment  by  the  artificiid  demand  for  supplies  which 
war  creates ;  the  home  market  still  sufficed  to  absorb  a 
vast  quantity  of  manufactures ;  and  America,  which  was 
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Chap.  V.    fast  growing  into  the  most  important  of  English  customers, 
g^j^^4    remained  unaffected  by  the  struggle.     Industry  had  thus 

Hspo^n.  suffered  but  little  loss,  while  commerce  believed  itself  to 
1801-  have  greatly  gained.  All  rivals  save  one  had  in  fact 
1815.  \)Qen  swept  from  the  sea ;  the  carrying  trade  of  France 
and  Holland  alike  had  been  transferred  to  the  British 
flag,  and  the  conquest  of  their  wealthier  settlements  had 
thrown  into  British  hands  the  whole  colonial  trade  of  the 
world. 

League  of  To  strike  at  England's  wealth  had  been  among  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Directory :  it  was  now  the  dream  of  the  Fii-st 
Consul.  It  was  in  vain  for  England  to  produce,  if  he  shut 
her  out  of  every  market.  Her  carrying-trade  must  be 
annihilated  if  he  closed  every  port  against  her  ships.  It 
was  this  gigantic  project  of  a  "  Continental  System  "  that 
revealed  itself  as  soon  as  Buonaparte  became  finally 
master  of  France.  From  France  itself  and  its  dependencies 
in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  English  trade  was  already 
excluded.  But  Italy  also  was  shut  against  her  after  the 
Peace  of  Lunevillc,  and  Spain  not  only  closed  her  own 
ports  but  forced  Portugal  to  break  with  her  English  ally.  In 
the  Baltic  Buonaparte  was  more  active  than  even  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  a  treaty  with  America,  which  was 
destined  to  bring  this  power  also  in  the  end  into  his 
great  attack,  he  had  formally  recognized  the  rights  of 
neutral  vessels  which  England  was  hourly  disputing ;  and 
in  her  disregard  of  them  he  not  only  saw  the  means  of 
bringing  the  northern  powers  into  liis  system  of  exclusion, 
but  of  drawing  on  their  resources  for  a  yet  more  decisive 
blow.  He  w^as  set  upon  challenging  not  only  England's 
wealth  but  her  world-empire ;  and  his  failure  in  Egypt 
had  taught  him  that  the  first  condition  of  success  in  such 
an  enterprize  was  to  wrest  from  her  her  command  of  the 
seas.  The  only  means  of  doing  this  lay  in  a  combina- 
tion of  naval  powers  ;  and  the  earlier  efforts  of  France  had 
left  but  one  naval  combination  for  Buonaparte  to  try.  The 
Directory  had  been  able  to  assail  England  at  sea  by  the 
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joint  action  of  the   French  fleet  with  those   of  Holland   Chaf.  T. 
and  of  Spain.     But  the  Spanish  navj  had  been  crippled    wJ^t^ 
bj  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  h^Smb. 
destroyed  in  the  victory  of  Camperdown.    The  only  powers     laoi- 
which  now  possessed  naval  resources  were  the  powers  of    *?[?• 
the  XortL     The  fleets  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia 
numbered  fortv  sail  of  the  line,  and  thev  had  been   un- 
touched  bv  the  strife.     Both  the  Scandinavian  states  re- 
sented  the  severity  with  which  Britain  enforced  that  right 
of  search  which  had  brought  about  their  armed  neutrality 
at  the  close  of  the  American  war;  while  Denmark  was 
besides  an  old  ally  of  France,  and  her  sympathies  were 
still  believed  to  be  French.   The  First  Consul  therefore  had 
little  trouble  in  enlisting  them  in  a  league  of  neutrals, 
which  was  in  effect  a  declaration  of  war  against  England, 
and  which  I*ru5sia  as  before  showed  herself  ready  to  join. 

Eussia  indeed  seemed  harder  to  gain.  Since  Paul's  Rtusia's 
accession  she  had  been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  confede-  ^<*»V**- 
racy  which  had  only  been  broken  up  by  the  victory  of 
Marengo.  But  the  spirit  of  revolutionary  aggression  which 
had  nominally  roused  Paid  to  action,  had,  as  the  Czar 
believed,  been  again  hushed  by  the  First  Consul.  Buona- 
parte had  yielded  to  his  remonstrances  in  preserving  the 
independence  of  Naples  and  Sardinia ;  and  with  Italian 
subtletv  he  now  turned  the  faith  in  French  moderation 
which  these  concessions  created  in  the  mind  of  I*aul  into 
a  dread  of  the  ambition  of  England  and  a  jealousy  of  her 
soverei^tv  of  the  seas.  But  his  eflTorts  would  have  been 
in  vain  had  thev  not  fallen  in  with  the  'general  current  of 
Bussian  policy.  From  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary' struggle  Russia,  as  we  have  seen,  had  taken 
a/lvantage  of  the  strife  among  the  Western  nations  to 
push  forwanl  her  own  projects  in  the  East.  Catharine 
had  aimed  at  absorbing  Poland,  and  at  Ijecomini!  the 
mistress  of  European  Turkey.  In  the  first  she  had  been 
successful,  but  the  second  still  remaine^J  unacconijilished 
when  her  empire  passed  to  her  son.     For  a  time  Paul 
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Chap.  V.  had  been  diverted  from  the  task  by  the  turn  of  aflfairs 
ly^yjl^ji  in  Western  Europe,  where  the  victories  of  the  French 
j|I~^j^  Ilepublic  threatened  an  utter  overthrow  of  the  powers 
isoi-  opposed  to  it,  which  would  have  foiled  the  plans  of  Bussia 
1815.  Y)y  bringing  about  a  European  union  that  must  have 
paralyzed  her  advance.  The  Czar  therefore  acted  strictly 
in  the  spirit  of  Catharine's  policy  when  he  stepped  in 
again  to  feed  the  strife  by  raising  the  combatants  to  a 
new  equality,  and  when  he  withdrew  his  armies  at  the 
very  moment  that  this  was  done.  But  successful  as  his 
diversion  had  been,  Paul  saw  that  one  obstacle  remained 
in  the  way  of  his  projects  upon  Turkey.  Pitt  had  never 
bidden  his  opposition  to  the  Bussian  plans.  His  whole 
policy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolution  had  been  guided 
by  a  desperate  hope  of  binding  the  powers  again  together 
to  prevent  the  ruin  of  Poland,  or  of  hindering  it  by  a 
league  of  England  and  France  alone.  Foiled  as  he  had 
been  in  these  efforts,  he  was  even  more  resolute  to  check 
the  advance  of  Bussia  on  Constantinople.  Already  her 
growing  empire  in  India  was  telling  on  the  European 
policy  of  England ;  and  the  security  of  Egypt,  of  Syria, 
of  Turkey  at  large,  was  getting  deemed  to  be  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  her  communication  with  her  great  de- 
pendency. The  French  descent  on  Egypt,  the  attack  on 
Syria,  had  bound  Britain  and  Turkey  together ;  and  Paul 
sjiw  that  an  attack  on  the  one  would  bring  him  a  fresh 
opponent  in  the  other. 
The  It  was  to  check  the  action  of  Britain  in  the  East  that  the 

broken  up.  ^^^^  ^^^  turned  to  the  French  Consul,  and  seconded  his 
efforts  for  the  formation  of  a  naval  confederacy  in  the  North, 
while  his  minister,  Bostopchin,  planned  a  division  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  between  Bussia  and  her  allies. 
Austria  was  to  be  satisfied  with  the  western  provinces  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  ;  Bussia  gained  Moldavia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Eoumelia  as  far  as  Constantinople  ;  while  Greece  fell 
to  the  lot  of  France,  whose  troops  were  already  on  the 
Italian  shores,  at  a  day's  sail  from  the  Illyrian  coast. 


A  eqiiabble  ovt-r  ^laltu,  wliich  bad  been  blockaded  since 
its  capture  by  Buonaparte,  and  which  surrendered  at  last 
to  a  British  Heet.  but  whose  possession  tlic  Czar  claimed 
as  bis  own  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  election  as  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  served  as  a  pretext  for 
a  (juarrel  with  England ;  and  at  the  close  of  1800  Paul 
openly  prepared  for  hostilities.  In  October  be  annoimced 
an  armed  neutrality;  iu  December  he  seized  three  hundred 
English  vessels  in  bis  ports,  and  sequestiated  all  English 
goods  found  in  his  Empire.  The  Danes,  who  throughout 
the  year  had  been  struggling  to  evade  the  British  right  of 
search,  at  once  joined  this  neutral  league,  and  were  followed 
by  Sweden  in  their  course.  It  was  plain  that,  as  soon  aa 
the  spring  of  18Q1  opened  the  Baltic,  the  lleets  of  the 
three  i'owers  would  act  in  pmcticul  union  with  those  of 
France  and  Spain,  But  the  command  of  the  seas  which 
BUcb  a  union  threatened  was  a  matter  for  Englan<l  of  life 
and  death,  for  at  this  very  moment  the  Peace  of  LunevUlc 
left  Buonaparte  without  a  foe  on  the  Continent,  and  able 
to  deal  as  he  would  with  tue  whole  military  resources  of 
Fraoce,  Once  master  of  the  Channel  lie  could  tlirow  a 
—SoTCQ  on  the  southern  coast  of  England  which  she  had  no 
I  means  of  meeting  in  the  field.  But  dexterous  as  the  com- 
r  bination  was,  it  was  shattered  at  a  blow.  On  the  first 
I  of  April,  1801,  a  British  fleet  of  eighteen  men-of-war 
I  forced  the  passage  of  the  Belt,  appeared  before  Cope^diagen, 
and  at  once  attacked  the  city  and  its  fleet  In  spite  of 
a  brave  resistance  from  the  Danish  batteries  and  gun- 
boats six  Danish  ships  were  token,  and  the  Crown  Prince 
was  forced  to  conclude  an  armistice  which  enabled  Uie 
English  ships  to  enter  the  Baltic,  where  the  Uuasian 
fleet  was  still  detained  by  the  ice.  But  their  work  was 
really  over.  The  seizure  of  English  goods  and  the  decla 
ration  of  war  had  bitterly  irritated  the  Ilussian  nobles, 
whose  sole  outlet  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  their 
vast  estates  was  thus  closed  to  them;  and  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,   nine  days  before  the  battle  of 
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Chap.  V.  Copenhagen,  Paul  fell  in  a  midnight  attack  by  conspirators 
in  his  own  palace.  With  Paul  fell  the  Confederacy  of  the 
North.  The  policy  of  his  successor,  the  Czar  Alexander, 
was  far  more  in  unison  with  the  general  feeling  of  his 
subjects ;  in  June  a  Convention  between  England  and 
Eussia  settled  the  vexed  questions  of  the  right  of  search 
and  contraband  of  war,  and  this  Convention  was  accepted 
by  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

The  First  Consul's  disappointment  was  keen  ;  but  he  saw 
clearly  that  with  this  dissolution  of  the  Northern  alliance 
the  war  came  virtually  to  an  end.  He  no  longer  had  any 
means  of  attacking  Britain  save  by  the  efforts  of  France 
itself,  and  even  with  the  aid  of  Holland  and  Spain  France 
was  at  this  moment  helpless  before  the  supremacy  of 
England  at  sea.  On  the  other  hand  the  continuance  of 
the  struggle  would  give  triumph  after  triumph  to  his  foes. 
One  such  blow  had  already  fallen.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
his  immense  schemes  against  Britain  at  home,  Buonaparte 
had  not  abandoned  the  hope  of  attacking  her  in  India. 
Egypt  was  needful  to  such  a  scheme ;  and  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  power  he  strained  every  nerve  to  retain 
Egypt  in  the  hands  of  France.  Menou,  who  commanded 
there,  was  ordered  to  hold  the  country  ;  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  in  the  Spanish  ports  for  its  relief;  and  light 
vessels  were  hurried  from  the  Italian  coast  with  arms  and 
supplies.  But  at  the  very  moment  of  the  attack  on 
Copenhagen,  a  stroke  as  effective  wrecked  his  projects 
in  the  East.  England  had  not  forgotten  the  danger  to  her 
dependency ;  ever  since  Buonaparte's  expedition  her  fleet 
had  blockaded  Malta,  the  island  fortress  whose  possession 
gave  France  a  first  stepping-stone  in  any  enteiprize  against 
it;  and  the  surrender  of  Malta  left  her  unquestioned 
mistress  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  Malta  she  now 
turned  to  Egypt  itself.  Triumphant  as  England  had  been 
at  sea  since  the  opening  of  the  war,  her  soldiers  had  proved 
no  match  for  the  French  on  land.  Two  expeditions 
had  been  sent  against  Holland,  and  each  had  ended  in  a 
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disastrous  retreat.  But  at  this  moiuent  England  re-appeared 
as  a  military  power.  In  March,  IHUl,  a  force  of  15,(100 
men  under  General  Aberurombie  anchored  in  Aboukir 
Baj-,  Deserted  as  tUey  were  by  Buonaparte,  the  Frencli 
liad  firmly  maintained  tlieir  hold  on  Egypt.  They  had 
suppressed  a  revolt  at  Cairo,  driven  back  Turkish  invaders 
ia  a  fresh  victorj-,  and  by  native  levies  and  reinforcements 
raised  the  numlrer  of  their  troops  to  30,000  men.  But 
their  army  was  foolishly  scattered,  and  Abercromhie  was 
able  to  I'oi-ce  a  landing  five  days  after  his  arrival  on  the 
coast.  The  French  however  rapidly  concentrateil ;  and  on 
the  21at  of  March  their  general  attacked  the  English  army 
on  the  ground  it  had  won  with  a  force  equal  to  its  own. 
Tlie  battle  was  a  stubborn  one,  and  Abercromliie  fell 
mortally  wounded  ere  its  close ;  but  after  six  hours'  light- 
ing the  Frent'li  drew  off  with  heavy  loss  ;  and  their 
retreat  was  followed  by  the  investment  of  Alexandria 
and  Cairo,  into  which  Menou  had  withdrawn  his  army. 
All  hope  however  was  over.  Five  thousand  Turks,  with 
a  fresh  division  from  England  and  India,  reinforceil  tlie 
besiegers ;  and  at  tlie  close  of  June  tlie  capitulation  of 
the  13,000  soldiers  who  remained  closed  the  French  rule 
over  Egypt. 

Bitter  as  was  the  anger  with  which  the  First  Consul 
received  the  news  of  this  surrender,  it  only  strenglh- 
ened  his  resolve  to  suspend  a  war.  of  which  Britain  only 
could  now  reap  the  fruits,  and  whose  continuance  might 
in  the  present  temper  of*  liussia  and  its  Czar  disturb  that 
peace  of  the  Continent  on  which  all  his  plans  against 
England  rested.  It  was  to  give  time  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion of  France  and  its  resources  as  might  enable  him  to  re- 
open the  struggle  with  other  chances  of  success  that  the  First 
Consul  opened  negotiations  for  pence  at  the  close  of  1801, 
His  offers  were  at  once  met  by  the  English  Government.  In 
the  actual  settlement  of  the  Continent  indeed  Englaml  saw 
only  an  imperfect  balance  to  the  power  of  France,  but  it 
had  no  means  of  disputing  the  settlement,  as  P'lunce  had 
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CnAF.  y.  xio  means  of  disturbing  its  supremacy  at  sea.  If  Buona- 
gJjif^j  parte  wished  to  husband  his  resources  for  a  new  attack 
JiijSSni.  ^  ^^*'  *'^®  wilder  Tories  were  willing  to  husband  the  re- 
^^1^  sources  of  England  for  the  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
1816«  renewing  it  which  would  come  with  a  reviv.il  of  European 
energy.  With  such  a  temper  on  both  sides  the  conclusion 
of  peace  became  easy ;  and  the  negotiations  which  went 
on  through  the  winter  between  England  and  the  three 
allied  Powers  of  France,  Spain,  and  tlie  Dutch,  brought 
about  in  March,  1802,  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  The  terms  of 
the  Peace  were  necessarily  simple  ;  for  as  England  had 
no  claim  to  interfere  with  the  settlement  of  the  Continent, 
which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  treaties  of  its  powers 
with  the  French  Eepublic,  all  that  remained  for  her  was  to 
provide  that  the  settlement  should  be  a  substantial  one 
by  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  Fratice  to  withdraw  its  forces 
from  Southern  Italy,  and  to  leave  to  themselves  the 
republics  it  had  set  up  along  its  border  in  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Piedmont.  In  exchange  for  this  pledge 
England  recognized  the  French  government,  restored  all  the 
colonies  which  they  had  lost,  save  Ceylon  and  Trinidad, 
to  France  and  its  allies,  acknowledged  the  Ionian  Islands 
as  a  free  republic  and  engaged  to  restore  Malta  within 
three  months  to  its  old  mastej's,  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
Buonaparte.  There  was  a  general  sense  of  relief  at  the  close  of  so 
long  a  struggle;  and  for  a  moment  the  bitter  hatred 
which  England  had  cherished  against  France  seemed 
to  give  place  to  more  friendly  feelings.  The  new  French 
ambassador  was  drawn  in  triumph  on  his  arrival  through 
the  streets  of  London ;  and  thousands  of  Englishmen 
crossed  the  Channel  to  visit  a  country  which  had  con- 
quered the  world,  and  to  gaze  on  the  young  general  who 
after  wonderful  victories  had  given  a  yet  more  wonderful 
peace  to  Europe.  But  amidst  all  the  glare  of  success, 
shrewd  observers  saw  the  dangers  that  lay  in  the  temper 
of  the  First  Consul  Whatever  had  been  the  errors 
of  the  French  Revolutionists,  even  their  worst  attacks  on 
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tlie  independence  of  the  nations  around  them  liad  been  f. 
veiled  by  a  vague  notion  of  freeing  tlie  peoples  wbom 
tbey  invaded  from  the  yoke  of  their  rulers.  But  the  aim 
of  Buonaparte  was  simply  that  of  a  vulgar  confiHernr. 
He  was  resolute  to  be  master  of  the  Western  world,  and  no 
notions  of  popular  freedom  or  sense  of  national  right  in- 
terfered with  his  resolve.  The  means  at  his  command 
for  carrying  out  sucli  a  design  were  immense.  The 
political  life  of  the  lievolution  had  been  cut  short  by 
his  military  despotism,  but  the  new  social  vigour  which 
the  lievolution  had  given  to  France  through  tfie  abolition 
of  privileges  and  the  creation  of  a  new  middle  class  on 
the  rums  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  still  lived  on ;  aud 
while  the  dissensions  which  tore  tlie  country  asunder  were 
hushed  by  the  policy  of  the  Firet  Consul,  by  his  restora- 
tion of  the  Church  as  a  religious  power,  his  recall  of  the 
exiles,  and  the  economy  and  wise  administnition  that  dis- 
tinguished his  rule,  the  centralized  system  of  government 
that  had  been  bequeathed  by  the  Monarchy  to  the  lievo- 
lution and  liy  the  Hevolution  to  Buonaparte  enabled  him 
easily  to  seize  tins  national  vigour  for  the  profit  of  his  own 
despotism.  On  the  other  hnnd,  tlie  exhaustion  of  the 
brilliant  hopes  raised  by  the  Revolution,  the  craving  for 
public  order,  the  military  enthusiasm  and  the  impulse  of 
a  new  glory  given  by  the  wonderfid  victories  France  had  ' 
won,  made  a  Tyranny  possible ;  and  in  the  hands  of 
Buonaparte  this  tyranny  was  supported  by  a  secret  police, 
by  the  suppression  of  the  press  and  of  all  I'tiiedoni  of 
opinion,  and  above  all  by  the  iron  will  and  immense  ability 
of  the  First  Consul  himself 

Once  chosen  Consul  for  life,  he  felt  himself  secure  at 
home,  and  turned  restlessly  to  the  work  of  outer  aggres- 
sion. The  plodfjes  given  at  Amiens  were  set  aside.  The 
republics  establishetl  on  the  bordei-s  of  France  were 
brought  into  mere  dependence  on  his  will.  Piedmont 
and  Parma  were  actually  annexed  to  France ;  and 
a   French   army  occupied  .Switzerland.      The    temperate 
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protests  of  the  English  Government  were  answered 
demands  for  the  expulsion  of  tlie  French  exiles  -who  li 
been  living  in  England  ever  since  the  Revolution,  and  l 
its   surrender   of   Maltn,   wliicb   was   retained   till   somal 
Becurity  conkl  be  devised   against  a  fresh  seizure  of  the  1 
island  by  llie  French  Ueet.     Meanwhile  huge  arninmeats  J 
were  preparing  in  the  French  ports ;  and  a  new  activity  1 
was  seen  in  those  of  Spain.     Not  for  a  moment  indeed  I 
had    Duonaparte   relinquished    his   tlesign   of   attacking  | 
Britain.     }le  had  made  peace  because  peace  would  serve  [ 
Ilia  purpose,  botli  in  strengthening  the  traiutuiility  of  the 
Continent,   which   was   essential  to   his   success   in  any   , 
canipaign  across  the  Channel,  and  in  giving  him  time  to  ' 
replace   by   a   new   combination   the   maritime    schemes   I 
■which  Lad  broken   down       Beaten  as  it  had  been,  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  still  powerful;  and  a  union  with  the  I 
French  fleet  which  the  First  Consul  was  formint;  might   ' 
still  enable  it  to  dispute  the  command  of  tlie  sea.  All  that 
he  wished  for  was  time  ;  and  time  waswhat  the  Peace  gave   ' 
liira.     But  delay  was  as  dangerous  to  England,  now  that  it 
discerned  his  plans,  as  it  was  prolitable  to  France;   and 
in  Jlay,  180",  the   British   government   anticipated   liia 
attack  by  a  declaration  of  war. 

Tlie  breach  only  quickened  Buonaparte's  resolve  to  attack 
his  enemy  at  home.  The  difficulties  in  his  way  he  set  con- 
temptuously aside  ;  "  Fifteen  millions  of  people,"  he  said,  in 
allusion  to  the  disproportion  between  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  "  must  give  way  to  forty  millions  ; "  and 
the  invasion  was  planned  on  a  gigantic  scale,  A  camp  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  was  formed  at  Boulogne,  and  a 
Lost  of  flat -bottomed  boats  gathered  for  tlieir  conveyance 
across  the  Channt^l.  The  peril  of  the  nation  forced  Adding- 
ton  from  office  and  recalled  Pitt  to  power.  Hia  health  was 
broken,  and  as  tlie  days  went  by  hi^  appearance  became 
so  hagganl  and  depressed  that  it  was  plain  death  was 
drawing  near.  But  dying  as  he  really  was,  the  nation 
clung  to  liim  wiih   all   its   old  faith.     He   was  .still  the 
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representative  of  national  union;  and  ho  proposed  lo  in-  Chai-.  V. 
elude  Fo.\  and  the  leading  AVhiga  in  his  uew  ministry,  Imt  En^iind 
Lo  was  foiled  by  the  bigotry  of  the  King  ;  and  the  refusal  sapolMn. 
of  lord  Grenville  and  of  "Wyndbam  to  take  office  without  isoi- 
Fox,  OS  well  as  the  loss  of  his  post  at  a  later  time  '^^■ 
by  Ilia  ablest  supporter,  Dundas,  left  him  almost  alone. 
But  lonely  as  he  was,  he  faced  difficulty  and  danger  witli 
the  same  courage  as  of  old.  The  invasion  seemed  immi- 
nent when  Haonaparte,  who  now  assumed  the  title  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  appeared  in  the  camp  at  Boulo;ine. 
A  alight  experience  however  showed  him  tlie  futility  of  his 
scheme  for  crossing  the  Channel  in  open  Ixiats  in  the 
teetli  of  English  mennDf-war ;  and  he  turned  to  fresh 
plans  of  securing  its  passage.  "  Let  us  be  masters  of  the 
Channel  for  six  hours,"  lie  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  and 
we  are  masters  of  the  world."  A  skilfully  combined  plan, 
by  which  the  British  Heet  would  have  been  divided  while 
the  whole  French  navy  was  concentrated  in  the  Chauneh 
was  delayed  by  the  death  of  the  admiral  destined  to  execute 
it.  But  the  alliauce  with  Spain  placed  the  Spanish  fleet 
at  Napoleon's  disposal,  and  in  1805  he  planned  its  union 
with  that  of  France,  the  crushing  of  the  squadron  which 
blocked  the  ports  of  the  Channel  before  the  English  ahijjs 
which  were  watching  the  Spanish  armament  could  come 
to  its  support,  and  a  crossing  of  the  vast  armament  thus 
protected  to  the  English  shore. 

Though  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  mustered  in  TrofulQar 
England  to  meet  the  coming  attack,  such  a  force  would 
have  offered  but  small  hindrance  lo  the  veterans  of  tlie 
G  rand  Army,  had  they  once  crossed  the  Channel.  But  Pitt 
had  already  found  them  work  elsewhere.  It  was  not  merely 
the  danger  of  Britain,  and  the  sense  that  without  this 
counterpoise  they  would  be  helpless  before  the  new  French 
Empire  that  rouse*!  the  alarm  of  the  (,'ontinental  powera. 
They  had  been  scared  by  Napoleon's  course  of  aggression 
since  the  settlement  at  Luneville,  and  his  annexation  of 
Genoa  broasht  their  alarm  to  a  heail  Pitt's  offer  of  subsidies 
Vol.  IV. -24 
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Chap.  V.    removed  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  league ;  and  Russia, 
gj^JZ^^    Austria,  and  Sweden  joined  in  an  alliance  to  wrest  Italy 
HaMUon.    ^^^   *'^®  ^^  Countries  from  the  grasp  of  the   French 
i8oi.      Emperor.     Napoleon  meanwhile  swept  the  sea  in  vain  for 
*?i?'      a  glimpse  of  the  great  armament  whose  assembly  in  the 
Channel  he  had  so  skilfully  planned.   Admiral  Villeneuve, 
uniting  the  Spanish  ships  with  his  own  squadron   from 
Toulon,  drew  Nelson  in  pursuit  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
then  suddenly  returning  to  Cadiz,  hastened  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  French  squadron  at  Brest  and  to  crush  the 
English  fleet  in  the  Channel.     But  a  headlong  pursuit 
brought  Nelson  up  with  him  ere  the  manoeuvre  was  com- 
plete, and  the  two  fleets  met  on  the  21st  of  October,  1805, 
off  Cape  Tmfalgar.  "  England  "  ran  Nelson's  famous  signal, 
"  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty ;  '*  and  though  he  fell 
himself  in  the  hour  of  victory,  twenty  French  sail  had 
struck  their  flag  ere  the  day  was  done.     The  French  and 
Spanish  navies  were  in  fact  annihilated.    From  this  hour 
the  supremacy  of  England  at  sea  remained  unquestioned ; 
and  the  danger  of  any  invasion  of  England  rolled  away 
like  a  dream. 
The  Peace      Her  allies  were  less  fortunate.     "England  has  saved 
of  Tilsit,    herself  by  her  courage,'*  Pitt  said  in  what  were  destined 
to  be  his  last  public  words:   "she  will  save  Europe  by 
her  example  !  "     But  even  before  the  victory  of  Trafalgar 
Napoleon  had  abandoned  the  dream  of  invading  England 
to  meet  the  coalition  in  his  rear :  and  swinging:  round  his 
forces  on   the  Danube,  he  forced  an  Austrian  army  to 
capitulation  in  Ulm  three  days  before  his  naval  defeat. 
From  Ulru   he  marched  on  Vienna,  and  at  the  close  of 
November  he  crushed   the  combined  armies  of  Austria 
and  Russia  in   the   battle  of  Austerlitz.      "Austerlitz," 
Wilberforce  wrote  in   his  diary,  "  killed  Pitt/'    Though 
he  was  still  but  forty-seven,  the  hollow  voice  and  wasted 
frame  of  the  great    Minister   had   long  told   that   death 
was  near ;  and  the  blow  to  his  hopes  proved  fatal.     "  EoU 
up  that  map,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  map  of  Europe  which 


liung  upon  the  wall ;  '■  it  will  not  be  waiited  these  ten  cnAr.  V. 
years  '  "  Once  ouly  be  ralliedfrom  stupor ;  and  those  who  E„^n4 
bent  over  him  caught  a  faint  murmut  of  "  My  country !  >,J3j(,a_ 
How  I  leave  my  country:"  On  the  tweuly-third  of  lil^j. 
Jnnuary,  180C,  be  breathed  his  last-;  and  was  laid  in  ^""- 
Westminster  Abbey  in  the  grave  of  Chatham.  "  What 
grave,"  exclaimed  Lord  Wellesley,  "  contains  such  a  father 
tiud  such  a  son !  What  sepulchre  embosoms  the  remains 
of  so  much  human  excellence  and  glory  I "  So  great 
was  felt  to  be  the  loss  that  nothing  but  the  union  of 
parties,  which  Pitt  had  in  vain  desired  dnriiJg  bis  lifetime, 
coulii  till  up  the  gap  left  hy  his  death.  In  llie  new  ministry 
Fox,  with  the  small  body  of  popular  Whigs  who  were  bent 
on  peace  and  internal  reform,  uuited  with  the  aristocratic 
Whigs  under  Loni  Grenville  and  with  the  Tories  under 
Lord  Sidmouth.  All  home  questions,  in  fact,  were  subor- 
dinated to  the  need  of  saving  Europe  from  the  ambition 
of  France,  and  in  the  resolve  to  save  £umpe  F'ox  was  as 
resolute  as  Pitt  himself.  His  hopes  of  peace  indeed 
were  stronger ;  but  tbey  were  foiled  by  the  evasive  answer 
which  Kspoleon  gave  to  his  overtures,  and  by  a  new  war 
which  he  undertook  against  Prussia,  the  one  power  which 
seemed  able  to  resist  his  arms.  On  the  14th  of  October, 
1800,  a  decisive  victory  at  Jena  laid  North  Germany  at 
the  Kniperur's  feet.  From  Berlin  Napoleon  marched  into 
the  heart  of  Poland  to  bring  to  terms  the  last  opponent 
now  left  him  on  the  Continent ;  aud  though  chocked  in 
the  winter  by  the  stubborn  defence  of  the  liussian  forces 
on  the  field  of  Eylau,  in  the  summer  of  180?  a  decisive 
victory  at  Friedland  brought  the  Czar  to  consent  to  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit. 

The  Peace  of  Tilsit  marked  an  overtlirow  for  the  time  of 
that  European  settlement  and  balance  of  power  which  had  Continenlat 
been  established  five  years  before  by  Ihe  Peace  of  Lune-     ***'""■ 
ville.     The  change  in  his  policy  had  been  to  a  great  extent 
forced  on  Napoleon;  for  the  league  of  ISOo  had  shown 
that  his  plan  of  such  a  Continental  peace  as  would  suffer 
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him  to  concentrate  hh  whole  slrengtli  on  an  invasion  of 
liritain  wa.s  certain  to  be  foiled  by  the  fears  of  the  Con- 
tinental states  ;  and  that  an  unquestioned  supremacy  over 
Europe  was  a  tirst  condition  in  the  struggle  with  liis  great 
rival  Even  with  such  a  supremacy,  indeed,  his  plans  for  a 
descent  on  Britain  itself,  or  for  winning  the  command  of  the 
sea  which  was  the  necessary  preliminary  to  such  a  descent, 
still  remained  impracticable.  The  battle  of  Trafalgar  bad 
settled  tlic  question  of  an  invasion  of  Eugland ;  and  a 
thousand  victories  on  land  would  not  make  him  master, 
even  for  "  six  liours,"  of  the  "  silver  streak "  of  sea  that 
barred  his  path.  13ut  Kapoleon  was  far  I'rom  abandoning 
his  struggle  against  Britain;  on  tlie  contrary,  he  saw  in 
his  mastery  of  Euro[Hi  iha  means  of  giving  fresh  force 
and  ett'ectiveness  to  his  attack  in  a  quarter  where  his  foe 
was  still  vulnerable.  It  was  her  wealth  that  had  raised 
up  that  European  coalition  against  him  which  had  forced 
him  to  break  up  his  camp  at  Boulogne ;  and  in  liis 
mastery  of  Europe  he  saw  the  means  of  striking  at  her 
wealth.  His  earlier  attempt  at  the  enforcement  of  a 
"  Continental  System  "  had  broken  down  with  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Northern  League ;  but  he  now  saw  a  yet 
more  effective  means  of  realizing  his  dream.  It  was 
this  gigantic  project  which  revealed  itself  as  Eoon  as  Jena 
had  laid  Prussia  at  his  feet.  Napoleon  was  able  to 
find  a  pretext  for  his  new  attack  in  England's  own  action. 
By  a  violent  stretch  of  her  rights  as  a  combatant  she  had 
declared  the  whole  coast  occupied  by  France  and  its  allies, 
from  Dantzig  to  Trieste,  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  It 
was  impossible  to  enforce  such  an  order  as  this,  even  with 
the  immense  force  at  her  disposal ;  but  it  was  ostensibly  to 
meet  this  "paper  blockade"  that  Napoleon  issued  from 
Berlin  on  the  twenty-first  of  November,  1806,  a  decree 
which — without  a  single  ship  to  cany  it  oat — placed  the 
British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade.  AH  commerce  or 
communication  with  them  was  prahibited  ;  all  English 
goods  or  manufactures  found  in  the  territory  of  Fmnce  or 
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its  allies  were  declared  liable  to  con65Cation;  and  tlieir  ph^p.  v. 
harbours  were  closed,  not  only  against  vessels  coming  tngliuid 
from  Britain,  but  against  nil  who  IiaJ  touched  at  her  ports.  N»pSitoii, 
An  anny  of  inspectors  spread  along  tbe  coasts  to  carry  i^^, 
out  this  decree.  '  _i?' 

But  it  was  almost  impossible  to  enforce  such  a  system,  ^'"-twttt. 
It  was  foiled  by  tJie  rise  of  a  widesjiread  contraband 
trade,  by  the  reluctance  of  Holland  to  aid  in  its  own  ruin, 
by  the  connivance  of  ofBciala  along  the  Prussian  and 
Russian  shores,  and  by  the  pressure  of  facts.  It  was 
impossible  even  for  ^N^apoleon  himself  to  do  without  tha 
goods  he  pretended  to  exclude  ;  an  immense  system  of 
licences  soon  neutralized  his  decree ;  and  the  French 
army  which  marched  to  Eylau  was  clad  in  great-coats  made 
at  I.eeds,  and  shod  with  shoes  made  at  Northampton. 
Vexatious  therefore  as  the  syetera  might  be  at  once 
to  England  and  to  Europe,  it  told  on  British  industry 
mainly  by  heightening  the  price  of  its  products,  and  so  far 
by  restricting  the  market  for  them.  But  it  told  far  more 
fatally  on  British  commerce.  Trade  at  once  began  to 
move  from  English  vessels,  which  were  subject  to  instant 
confiscation,  and  to  shelter  itself  under  neutral  flags,  where 
goods  had  at  least  to  be  proved  to  be  British  before  they 
could  be  seized.  America  profited  most  by  this  transfer. 
She  was  now  entering  on  that  commercial  career  which 
was  to  make  Iicr  England's  chief  trading  rival;  and  she 
rapidly  availed  herself  of  the  Berlin  decree  to  widen  her 
carrying  trade.  But  the  British  Oovemraent  at  once  felt 
the  pressure  of  the  merchant  class.  As  yet  this  class  had 
profited  above  all  others  by  the  war  and  by  the  monopoly 
which  war  placed  in  its  hands  :  and  now  that  not  only  ila 
monopoly  but  its  very  existence  was  threatened,  it  called 
on  the  Government  to  protect  it.  It  was  to  this  appeal 
that  tlie  administration  of  Lord  Grenville  rephed  in 
January,  1807,  by  an  Order  in  Council  which  declared  all 
the  ports  of  the  coast  of  France  and  her  allies  under 
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Chap.  V.  blockade,  and  any  neutral  Tessels  tradiog  between  them 

9^mA    to  be  good  prize. 

H  •J^  Such  a  step  however,  though  it  arbitrarily  shut  neutral 
jjj^.  vessels  out  from  the  coasting  trade  of  most  of  Europe, 
ina.     ^^  fo^  from  satisfying  the  British  merchants,  for  it  left 

Fall  of   ^he  TV'hole  trade  between  Europe  and   other  countries, 

Grenville  ^bich  virtually  included  the  colonial  trade,  untouched; 

Mini$iry.  and  this  passed  as  of  old  into  American  bottoms.  But 
their  appeal  was  no  longer  to  Lord  Grenville.  The 
work  which  his  ministry  had  set  itself  to  do  was  to 
continue  the  double  work  of  Pitt,  his  resolute  maintenance 
of  English  greatness,  and  his  endeavour  to  carry  on  even 
amidst  the  stress  of  the  fight  that  course  of  philan- 
thropic and  political  progress  which  was  struggling  back 
into  renewed  vigour  after  its  long  arrest  through  the 
French  Kevolution.  But  the  forces  of  ignorance  and  bigotry 
which  had  been  too  strong  for  Pitt  were  too  strong  for 
the  Grenville  ministry,  weakened  as  it  was  by  the  death 
of  Fox  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  Its  greatest 
work,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  in  February  1807, 
was  done  in  the  teeth  of  a  vigorous  opposition  from  the 
Tories  and  the  merchants  of  Liverpool ;  and  in  March  the 
first  indication  of  its  desire  to  open  the  question  of  reli- 
gious equality  by  allowing  Catholic  officers  to  serve  in  the 
army  was  met  on  the  part  of  the  King  by  the  demand  of 
a  pledge  not  to  meddle  with  the  question.  On  the  refusal 
of  this  pledge  the  Ministry  was  dismissed.  Its  fall  was  tlie 
final  close  of  that  union  of  parties  in  face  of  the  war  with 
France  which  had  brought  about  the  junction  of  the  bulk 
of  the  Whig  party  with  the  Tories,  and  which  had  been  to 
some  extent  renewed  after  the  temporary  breach  in  Pitt's 
last  ministry  by  the  junction  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  a  large 
body  of  the  Tories  with  tlie  Whigs.  The  union  had  been 
based  on  the  actual  peril  to  England's  existence,  and  on 
the  suspension  of  all  home  questions  in  face  of  the 
peril.  But  with  the  break-up  of  the  camp  at  Boulogne 
and  the  victory  of  Trafalgar  the  peril  of  invasion  had 
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disappeared.  England  again  broke  into  the  party  that  called 
for  progress  and  the  party  that  resisted  it. 

The  last  was  still  the  stronger:  for  in  the  mass 
of  the  nation  progress  was  still  confounded  with  the 
destruction  of  inatitutioua,  the  passion  for  war  absoi-ljed 
public  attention,  and  the  Tories  showed  themselves 
most  in  earnest  in  thy  prosecution  of  the  war.  From 
this  time  therefore  to  the  end  of  the  wai'  England  was 
wholly  governed  by  tlie.  Tories.  The  nominal  head  of 
the  ministry  which  succeeded  tliat  of  Lord  Grenville  was 
the  Duke  of  Portlacd ;  its  guiding  spirit  was  the  Foreign 
Secretaiy,  George  Canning,  a  young  and  devoted  adherent 
of  Pitt,  whose  brilliant  rhetoric  gave  him  power  over 
the  House  of  Commons,  while  the  vigour  and  breadth 
of  his  mind  gave  a  new  energy  and  colour  to  the  war. 
At  no  time  had  opposition  to  Napoleon  seemed  so  hopeless 
an  at  the  moment  of  his  entry  into  power.  From  foes  the 
two  Emperors  of  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  had  become 
friends,  and  the  hope  of  French  aid  in  the  conquest  of 
Turkey  drew  Alexander  to  a  close  alliance  with  Napoleon. 
Kussia  not  only  enforced  the  Berlin  decrees  against  British 
commerce,  but  forced  Sweden,  the  one  ally  that  Eng- 
land still  retained  on  the  Continent,  to  renounce  her 
alliance.  The  Russian  and  Swedish  tleets  were  thus  placed 
at  the  service  of  France ;  and  the  two  Emperors  counted 
on  securing  in  addition  the  fleet  of  Denmark,  and  again 
threatening  by  this  union  the  maiitime  supremacy  which 
formed  England's  real  defence.  The  hope  was  foiled 
by  the  decision  of  the  new  ministers.  In  July,  1807, 
an  expedition  was  promptly  and  secretly  equipped  by 
Canning,  with  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Danish 
fleet  into  the  hands  of  England,  on  pledge  of  its  re- 
turn at  the  close  of  the  war.  On  the  refusal  of  the 
Danes  the  demand  was  enforced  by  a  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen ;  and  the  whole  Danish  fleet,  witli  a  vast 
mass  of  naval  stores,  was  carried  into  British  porta. 
It  was   in  the  same  spirit   of   almost  reckless   decision 
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Chap.  V.    that   Canning  turned    to    meet   Napoleon's    Continental 
ww^^A    System.    The  cry  of  the  British  merchant  fell  upon  willing 

Xap^m.  ^^^*  Of  trade  or  the  laws  of  trade  Canning  was  utterly 
leoi-  ignorant ;  nor  could  he  see  that  the  interests  of  the  country 
imiB.  y^Qre  not  necessarily  the  interests  of  a  class  ;  but  he 
was  resolute  at  any  cost  to  hinder  the  transfer  of 
commerce  to  neutral  flags;  and  he  saw  in  the  crisis  a 
means  of  forcing  the  one  great  neutral  power,  America, 
to  join  Britain  in  her  strife  with  France.  In  November, 
1807,  therefore  he  issued  fresh  Orders  in  Council.  By 
these  France,  and  every  Continental  state  from  which 
the  British  flag  was  excluded,  was  put  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  all  vessels  bound  for  their  harbours  were 
held  subject  to  seizure  imless  they  had  touched  at  a 
British  port  The  orders  were  at  once  met  by  another 
decree  of  Napoleon  issued  at  Milan  in  December,  which 
declared  every  vessel,  of  whatever  nation,  coming  from  or 
bound  to  Britain  or  any  British  colony,  to  have  forfeited 
its  character  as  a  neutral,  and  to  be  liable  to  seizure. 
The  The  policy  of  Napoleon  was  at  any  rate  a  consistent  one 

'^^'J^J^'*  in  these  measures ;  for  his  sole  aim  was  to  annihilate  the 

^^^  '  industry  as  well  as  the  commerce  of  Britain  ;  and  he  had 
little  to  fear  from  the  indignation  of  America.  But  the 
aim  of  Britain  was  to  find  outlets  for  her  manufactures ; 
and  of  these  outlets  America  was  now  far  the  most 
important  She  took  in  fact  ten  millions  of  our  exports 
every  year,  not  only  for  her  own  consumption,  but  for  the 
illicit  trade  which  she  managed  to  carry  on  with  the 
Continent.  To  close  such  an  outlet  as  this  was  to  play 
into  Napoleon's  hands.  And  yet  the  first  result  of 
Canning's  policy  was  to  close  it  In  the  long  strife  between 
France  and  England,  America  had  already  borne  much  from 
both  combatants,  but  above  all  from  Britain*  Not  only  had 
the  English  Government  exercized  its  right  of  search,  but 
it  asserted  a  right  of  seizing  English  seamen  found  in 
American  vessels;  and  as  there  were  few  means  of  dis- 
criminating between   English  seamen  and  American,  the 
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sailor  of  Maine  or  ilasaachusetts  vbb  orten  impressed  to 
serve  in  tlie  Britisli  fleet.  (lalleil  however  as  was 
America  by  outrages  such  aa  these,  she  was  liindered  from 
resenting  them  by  her  strong  disincliDation  to  war,  as  well 
as  bj'  the  profit  which  she  drew  from  the  maintenance 
of  her  neutral  position ;  and  she  believed  in  the  words  of 
Jeffersoo,  that  "  it  will  ever  bo  in  our  power  to  keep  bo 
even  a  stand  between  France  and  England,  as  to  inspire  a 
wish  in  neitlier  to  throw  us  into  tlie  scale  of  his  adver- 
sary." But  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  Milan  Decree 
forced  her  into  action,  and  she  at  once  answered  them  by 
an  embargo  of  trade  with  Kurope. 

Such  a  step  was  a  menace  of  further  action,  for  it  was 
plain  that  America  could  not  long  remain  in  utter  isolation, 
and  that  if  she  left  it  she  must  join  one  combatant  or  tlie 
other.  But  she  had  as  yet  shown  no  military  power  out- 
side her  own  bounds,  either  by  land  or  sea  ;  and  England 
looked  with  scorn  on  the  threats  of  a  state  which  possessed 
neither  army  nor  fleet.  "America,"  Lord  Sidmouth  wrote 
at  this  time,  "'  is  a  bugbear :  there  is  no  terror  in  her 
threats  1 "  Canning  indeed  saw  in  the  embargo  only  a 
carrying  out  of  his  policy  by  the  very  machinery  of  the 
American  Government,  Tite  commerce  of  America  ceased 
to  esist.  Her  seamen  were  driven  to  eeek  employment 
under  the  British  flag;  and  Britain  ^ain  absorbed  the 
carryiiig-trade  of  the  world.  But  what  he  really  looked 
forward  to  was  something  far  beyond  this.  He  saw  that  the 
embargo  was  but  a  temporary  expedient :  and  he  believed 
that  its  failure  would  I'orce  the  United  States  into  union 
with  England  in  her  war  with  France.  Notliing  shows  the 
world-wide  nature  of  the  struggle  more  than  such  a  policy 
as  this ;  but  for  a  while  it  seemed  justiSed  by  its  results. 
After  a  year's  trial  America  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
the  embargo  :  and  at  the  opening  of  1809  she  exchanged 
it  for  an  Act  of  Non-intercourse  with  France  and  England 
alone.  But  this  Act  was  as  ineffective  a-s  the  embargo. 
The  American  Cfovernment  was  utterly  without  means  of 
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enforcing  it  on  its  land  frontier ;  and  it  had  small  means  ot 
enforcing  it  at  sea.  Throughout  1800  indeed  vessels  sailed 
da.ily  for  British  ports.  The  Act  -was  thus  effective  against 
France  alone,  and  part  of  Canning's  end  was  gained.  At 
last  the  very  protest  which  it  emhodied  was  given  up,  and 
in  May.  18Hi,  the  Xon-Iutercourae  Act  was  repealed 
altogether.  All  that  America  persisted  in  maintaining 
was  an  offer  that  if  either  Power  would  repeal  its  edicts, 
it  would  prohibit  American  commerce  with  the  other. 
t  What  the  results  of  this  offer  were  to  be,  we  shall  see 
hereafter.  But  at  the  moment  the  attitude  of  America 
was  one  of  utter  submission  ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
Continental  system  on  Britain  had  thus  been  to  drive 
it  to  a  policy  of  aggression  upon  neutral  states,  whicli 
seemed  to  "be  as  successful  as  it  was  aggressive.  The 
effect  of  his  system  on  Napoleon  himself  was  precisely 
Ihe  same.  It  was  to  maintain  this  material  union  of 
Europe  against  Britain  that  he  wa.s  driven  to  aggression 
ofter  aggression  in  North  Germany,  and  to  demands 
■upon  Kttssia  which  threatened  the  league  that  had  been 
formed  at  Tilsit.  Above  all,  it  was  the  hope  of  more 
effectually  crushing  tho  world-power  of  Britain  that 
drove  him,  at  the  very  moment  when  Canning  was  attack- 
ing America,  to  bis  worst  aggression,  the  at^esaion  upon 
Spain.  Spain  was  already  his  subservient  ally;  but  her 
nlliance  became  every  hour  less  useful.  The  countty  was 
ruined  by  misgovernment :  its  treasuiy  was  empty :  its 
fleet  rotted  in  its  harbours.  To  seize  the  wliole  Spanish 
Peninsula,  to  develope  its  resources  by  an  active  adminis- 
tration, to  have  at  his  command  not  only  a  regenerated 
Spain  and  Portugal,  but  their  mighty  dominions  in 
Soutliern  and  Central  America,  to  venew  with  these  fresh 
forces  the  struggle  with  Britain  for  her  empire  of  the  seas, 
these  were  the  designs  by  which  Napoleon  was  driven  to 
the  most  ruthless  of  his  enteiprizes.  He  acted  with  his 
usual  subtlety.  In  October,  1 807,  France  and  Spain 
agreed   to  divide   Portugal   between   them;   and   on    the 
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advance  of  their  forces  the  reigning  House  of  Bragan^^a 
tied  lielplesaly  from  Lisbon  to  a  refuge  iu  Brazil.  But  the 
seizure  of  Portugal  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  seizure  of 
Spain.  Charles  the  Fourtli,  whom  a  riot  in  his  capital 
drove  at  this  tnoment  to  abdication,  and  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  were  alike  drawu  to  Bayonne 
in  May,  1808,  and  forced  to  resign  their  claims  to  the 
Spanish  crown ;  while  a  French  army  entered  Madiid,  and 
proclaimed  Joseph  Buonaparte  as  King  of  Spain. 

High-lianded  as  sucli  an  act  was,  it  was  in  harmony 
with  the  general  system  which  Napoleon  was  purauing 
elsewhere,  and  which  had  as  yet  stirn.'d  no  national  resist- 
ance. Holland  bad  been  changed  into  a  monarchy  by  a 
simple  decree  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  its  crown 
bestowed  on  his  brother  Louis.  For  another  brother, 
Jerome,  a  kingdom  of  Westphalia  had  bsen  built  up 
out  o(  the  Electorates  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  Hanover. 
Joseph  himself  had  been  set  as  king  over  Naples  before 
his  transfer  to  Spain.  But  the  spell  of  submission  was 
now  suddenly  broken,  and  the  new  king  had  hardly 
entered  Madrid  when  Spain  rose  as  one  man  against  the 
stranger.  Desperate  as  the  effort  of  its  people  seemed, 
the  news  of  the  rising  was  welcomed  throughout  England 
with  a  burst  of  entliusiastic  joy,  "  Hitherto,"  cried 
Sheridan,  a  leader  of  the  Whig  opposition,  "  Buonaparte 
has  contended  with  princes  without  dignity,  numbers 
without  ardour,  or  peoples  without  patriotism.  He  has 
yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to  combat  a  people  who  are  animated 
by  one  spirit  against  him."  Tory  and  Whig  alike  hdd 
that  "  never  had  bo  happy  an  opportunity  existed  for 
Britain  to  strike  a  bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world ; " 
and  Canning  at  once  resolved  to  change  the  system  of 
desultory  descents  on  colonies  and  sugar  islands  for  a 
vigorous  warfare  in  the  Peninsula.  Supplies  were  sent  to 
the  Spanish  insurgents  with  reckless  profusion,  and  two 
small  armies  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore 
and  Sir   Arthur  Wellesley  for  ser\ice  in  the  Peninsula. 
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In  July  IrtUS  the  swirender  at  Baylen  of  a  French  force 
wliicli  bad  invaded  Aiidalu^a  gave  the  first  shock  to  the 
power  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Wow  -was  followed  by  one 
almost  as  severe,  Lundiufi  at  the  Mondego'with  fifteen 
thousaiid  men.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  drove  the  French 
army  of  Portugal  from  the  field  of  Viiniera,  and  forced  it 
to  surrender  in  the  Convention  of  (Jintra  on  the  SOlh  of 
August.  But  the  tide  of  success  was  soon  roughly  turned. 
Napoleon  appeared  io  Spain  with  an  army  of  two  huudi-ed 
thousand  men ;  and  Moore,  who  had  advanced  from  Lisbon 
to  Salamanca  to  support  the  Spanish  armies,  found  them 
crushed  on  the  Ebro,  and  was  driven  to  fall  hastily  back  on 
the  coast.  His  force  saved  its  honour  in  a  battle  liefore 
Corunna  on  the  ICth  of  January,  1809,  which  enabled  it 
to  embavk  iu  safety ;  hut  elsewhere  all  seemed  lost 
The  whole  of  novtiiem  and  central  !^pain  was  held  by  the 
French  armies;  and  even  Zaragoza,  which  had  once 
Jiemically  repulsed  them,  submitted  after  a  second  equally 
desperate  reaiatance. 

The  landing  of  the  wreck  of  Moore's  army  and  tlie 
news  of  the  Spanish  defeats  turned  the  temper  of  England 
from  the  wildest  hope  to  the  deepest  despair;  but  Canning 
remained  unmoved.  On  tlie  day  of  the  evacuation  of 
Oorunna  he  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Junta 
which  governed  Spain  in  the  absence  of  its  King ;  and  the 
English  force  at  Lisbon,  which  had  already  prepared  to 
leave  Portugal,  was  reinforced  with  thirteen  thousand 
fresh  troops  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  "  Portugal,"  Wellesley  wrote  coolly,  "may  be 
defended  against  any  force  which  the  French  can  bring 
against  it."  At  this  critical  moment  the  be^t  of  the  French 
troops  with  the  Emperor  himself  were  drawn  from  the 
Peninsula  to  the  Danube ;  for  the  Spanish  rising  had 
roused  Austria  as  well  as  England  to  a  renewal  of  the 
struggle.  When  Marshal  Soult  therefore  threatened 
Lisbon  from  the  north,  Wellesley  marched  boldly  against 
him,  drove  him  from  Oporto  in  a  disastrous  retreat,  and 


suddenly  changing  liis  line  of  operations,  puslied  wi 
twenty  thousand  men  by  Abrantea  on  Madrid.  He  w 
joined  on  the  march  by  a  Spanish  force  of  tiiirty  thousa 
men ;  and  a  bloody  action  witli  a  French  army  of  e(|ual 
force  at  Talavera  in  July,  1809,  restored  the  renown  of 
English  arms.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were  enornions, 
and  the  French  fell  back  at  the  close  of  the  struggle  ;  but 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  were  lost  by  a  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Soulton  the  English  line  of  advance.  Wellesley 
was  forced  to  retreat  hastily  on  Badajoz,  and  his  failure 
was  embittered  by  heavier  disasters  elsewhere ;  for  Austrin 
was  driven  to  sue  for  peace  by  a  decisive  victory  of 
Napoleon  at  Wagram,  wliile  a  force  of  forty  thousand 
English  soldiers  which  had  been  despatched  against 
Antwerp  in  July  returned  home  baffled  after  losing  half 
its  numbers  iu  the  marshes  of  Walcheren. 

The  failure  at  Walcheren  brought  about  the  fall  of  the 
Portland  ministry.  Canning  attributed  this  disaster  to  the  . 
incompetence  of  Lord  C'astlereagh,  an  Irish  peer  who  after  ' 
takiug  the  chief  part  in  bringing  about  the  union  l>etweeu 
England  and  Ireland  had  been  raised  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland  to  the  post  of  Secretary  at  War;  and  the  quarrel 
Ijetween  the  two  Ministers  ended  in  a  duel  and  in  their 
resignation  of  their  oRices  in  September,  18119.  The  Duke 
of  Portland  retired  with  Canning;  and  a  new  ministry 
was  formed  out  of  the  more  Tory  members  of  the  late 
adDiinistrution  under  the  guidance  of  Spencer  Perceval,  an 
industrious  mediocrity  of  the  narrowest  type;  while  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  a  brother  of  the  English  general  in 
Spain,  succeeded  Canning  as  Foreign  Secretary.  But  it 
Perceval  and  his  colleagues  possessed  few  of  ihe  higher 
qualities  of  statesmanship,  they  had  one  characteristic 
which  in  the  actual  position  of  English  affairs  was  beyond 
all  price.  They  were  resolute  to  continue  tliewar.  In  the 
nation  at  large  the  fit  of  enthusiasm  had  been  followed  by 
a  fit  of  despair;  and  the  City  of  London  even  petitioned 
for  a  withdrawal  of  the  English  forces  from  the  Peninsula 
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Napoleon  awmed  irresistible,  and  now  that  Auatria  waa 
crushed  nod  England  stood  alone  iit  opposition  to  him,  the 
Emperor  determined  to  put  an  end  to  tlmslrifebyavii^orous 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  Spain.  Andalusia,  the  one  pro- 
vince which  remained  independent,  was  invaded  in  the 
opening  of  1810,  and  with  the  exception  of  Cadiz  reduced 
to  submission ;  wliile  Alarshal  Massena  with  a  Hue  army  of 
eighty  thousand  men  marched  upon  Lisbon,  Even  Per- 
ceval abandoned  all  liope  of  preserving  a  hold  on  tlie 
Peninsula  in  face  of  thesa  new  efforts,  and  threw  on  Wei- 
lesley,  who  bad  been  raised  to  tiio  peerage  as  I^rd 
Wellington  after  Talavera,  the  responsibility  of  resolving 
to  remain  tliere. 

But  the  cool  judgement  and  firm  temper  which  distin- 
guisbed  WullingLon  enabled  him  to  face  a  responsibility 
from  which  weaker  men  would  have  shrank.  "  I  conceive," 
he  answered,  "  that  the  honour  and  interest  of  our  country 
require  that  we  should  hold  our  ground  here  as  long  as 
possible  ;  and,  please  God,  I  will  maintain  it  as  long  aa  I 
can,"  By  the  addition  of  Portuguese  troops  who  had 
been  trained  under  British  officers,  his  army  was  now 
raised  to  fifty  thousand  men ;  and  though  his  inferiority  in 
force  compelled  him  to  look  on  while  Miissena  reduced  the 
frontier  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Itodrigo  and  Almeida,  he 
indicted  on  him  a  heavy  check  at  the  heights  of  Bnsaco, 
and  finally  fell  back  in  October,  1810,  on  three  lines  of 
defence  which  he  had  secretly  constructed  at  Torres 
Vedras,  along  a  chain  of  mountain  heights  crowned  with 
redoubts  and  bristling  with  cannoiL  The  position  was 
impregnable :  and  able  and  8tubboni  as  Massena  was  he 
found  himself  forced  after  a  month's  fruitless  efforts  to  fall 
back  in  a  masterly  retreat ;  but  so  terrible  were  the  priva- 
tions of  the  French  army  in  passing  again  through  the 
wasted  country  that  it  was  ouly  with  forty  thousand  men 
thnt  he  reached  Ciudad  Kodrigo  in  the  spring  of  1811, 
Keinforced  by  fresh  troops,  Massena  turned  fiercely  to  the 
relief  of  Almeida  which  Wellington  had  besieged.     Two 
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days'  bloody  and  obstinate  fighting  however  in  May.  1811, 
failed  to  drive  the  Eogh'sb  army  from  its  position  at 
Fiientea  d'Onore,  and  the  Marshal  fell  back  on  Salamanca 
und  relinquished  liia  etl'ort  to  drive  Wellington  from  Por- 
tugal But  great  as  was  the  effect  of  Torres  Vedras  in 
restoring  the  spirit  of  the  English  people,  and  in  reviving 
throughout  Europe  the  liope  of  resistance  to  the  tyranny 
of  Napoleon,  its  immediate  result  was  little  save  the 
deliverance  of  Portugal.  If  Massena  had  failed,  his 
colleagues  had  succeeded  in  their  euterprizes ;  the  Fi'ench 
were  now  masters  of  all  Spain  save  Cadiz  and  the  eastern 
provinces,  and  even  the  east  coast  was  reduced  in  1811 
by  the  vigour  of  General  Suchet. 

While  England  thus  failed  to  rescue  Spain  from  the 
f^gression  of  Napoleon,  she  was  suddenly  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  result  of  her  own  aggression  in  America.  The 
repeal  of  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  in  1810  had  in  eGTect 
been  a  triumph  for  Britain  :  but  the  triumph  forced 
Napoleon's  hand.  As  yet  all  he  had  done  by  his  attack 
on  neutral  rights  had  been  -to  drive  the  United  Stales 
practically  to  join  England  against  him.  To  revenge  liim- 
self  by  war  with  them  would  only  play  England's  game 
)'et  more  ;  and  with  characteristic  rapidity  Napoleon  passed 
from  hostility  to  friendship.  He  seized  on  the  offer  with 
which  America  had  closed  her  efforts  against  the  two  com- 
hat^nts,  and  after  promising  to  revoke  his  Berlin  and 
Milan  Decrees  he  called  on  America  to  redeem  lier  pledge. 
In  February,  1811,  therefore  the  United  States  announced 
that  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  her  depen- 
dencies was  at  an  end.  The  efl'ect  of  this  step  was  seen 
in  a  reduction  of  English  exports  during  tliis  year  by  a 
third  of  their  whole  amount.  It  was  in  vain  that  Britain 
pleaded  that  the  Emperor's  promises  remained  unfulfilled, 
that  neither  of  the  decrees  was  withdrawn,  that  Napoleon 
bad  failed  to  return  the  American  merchandize  seized 
under  them,  and  that  the  enforcement  of  non-intercourse 
with   England  was   thus   an   unjust   act,  and  an  act  of 
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bostility.  Tlie  pressure  of  Uie  American  policy,  as  well 
as  news  of  the  warlike  temper  wliich  had  at  last  grown 
up  iu  the  Unitud  States,  made  submissiou  inevitable  ;  for 
the  industrial  atnte  of  England  was  now  so  critjcal  that 
to  expose  it  to  fresh  sliocka  waa  to  court  the  very  ruin 
which  Napoleon  had  planned. 

Dming  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  indeed  the  increase 
of  wealth  had  been  enoruioiis.  England  waa  sole  mistress 
of  the  aeaa.  The  war  gave  her  poaseasion  of  thu  colonies 
of  Spain,  of  Iloliand,  and  of  France  ;  and  if  her  trade  was 
checked  for  a  time  by  the  Berlin  Decree,  tlie  efforts  of 
Kapoleon  were  soon  rendered  fruitless  by  the  smuggling 
system  which  sprang  up  along  the  southern  coasts  and  the 
coast  of  North  Germany.  English  exports  indeed  had  nearly 
doubled  since  the  openini^  of  the  century.  Manufactures 
were  profiting  by  the  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Arkwright ; 
and  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  the  mills  of  Lan- 
cashire rose  during  the  same  period  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
millions  of  pounds.  The  vast  accumulation  of  capital,  ae 
well  as  the  vast  increase  of  the  population  at  this  time, 
told  upon  the  laud,  and  forced  agriculture  into  a  feverish 
and  unhealthy  prosiK-rity,  "Wheat  rose  to  famine  prices, 
and  the  value  of  laud  rose  in  proportion  with  the  price  of 
wheat  Inclosures  went  on  with  prodigious  rapidity;  the 
income  of  every  landowner  was  doubled,  while  the  farmers 
were  able  to  introduce  improvements  into  the  processes  of 
agriculture  whiuh  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 
But  if  the  increase  of  wealth  was  enormous,  its  distri- 
bution was  partial.  During  the  fifteen  years  which 
preceded  Waterloo,  the  number  of  the  population  rose 
from  ten  to  thirteen  millions,  and  this  rapid  increase  kept 
down  the  rate  of  wages,  which  would  naturally  have 
advanced  in  a  corresponding  degree  with  the  increase  in 
the  national  wealth.  Even  manufactures,  though  destined 
in  the  long  run  to  benefit  the  labouring  classes,  seemed  at 
first  rather  to  depress  them ;  for  one  of  the  earliest  re- 
sults of  the  inti-oductiou  of  machinery  was  the  ruin  of  a 
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number  of  small  trades  which  were  carried  on  at  home  Cjiap.  v. 
and  the  pauperization  of  families  who  relietl  on  them  for  En^nd 
support.  Iq  the  winter  of  1811  the  terrible  pressure  of  KspoiMii. 
this  transition  from  handicraft  to  machinery  was  seen  in  is^- 
the  Liiildite,  or  machine-breaking,  riots  which  broke  out  *?^" 
over  the  northern  and  midland  counties ;  and  which  were 
only  suppressed  by  military  force.  \\Tiile  labour  was 
thus  thrown  out  of  its  older  grooves,  and  the  rale  of 
wages  kept  down  at  an  artificially  low  figure  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  population,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat, 
which  brought  wealth  to  the  landowner  and  the  fiirmer, 
brought  famine  and  death  to  the  poor,  for  Lngland  was 
cut  off  by  the  war  from  the  vast  corn-fields  of  the  Conti- 
nent or  of  America,  which  nowadays  redress  from  their 
abundance  the  results  of  a  bad  harvest  Scarcity  was 
followed  by  a  terrible  pauperization  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  amount  of  the  poor-rate  rose  fifty  per  cent.; 
and  with  the  increase  of  poverty  followed  its  inevitable 
result,  the  increase  of  crime. 

The  natural  relation  of  trade  and  commerce  to  the 
general  wealth  of  the  people  at  large  was  tlius  disturbed  ^ 
by  the  pecnhar  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  war  en- 
riched the  landowner,  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  manu- 
facturer :  but  it  impoverished  the  poor.  It  is  indeed  from 
these  fatal  years  that  we  must  date  that  war  of  classes, 
that  social  severance  between  employers  and  employed, 
which  still  forms  the  main  difficulty  of  English  politics. 
But  it  is  from  these  too  that  we  must  date  the  ri^uewal  of 
that  progressive  movement  in  politics  which  had  been  sus- 
pended since  the  opening  of  tlie  war.  The  publication  of 
the  Eilinhurgk  Review  in  1802  by  a  knot  of  young  lawyers 
at  Eiiinburgh  marked  a  revival  of  the  policy  of  constitu- 
tional and  administrative  progress  which  had  been  re- 
luctantly abandoned  by  William  Pitt  Jeremy  Bentham 
gave  a  new  vigour  to  political  speculation  by  his  advocacy 
of  tlie  doctrine  of  Utility,  and  his  definition  of  "  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  "  as  the  aim  of 
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lM>litical  action.  7n  1809  Sir  Fraut-is  Burdett  revived  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Iteforui.  Only  fil^en  membew 
supported  liis  motion ;  and  a  reference  to  the  House  of 
Conimona  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  subsequently  published, 
as  "a  part  of  our  fellow-subjecta  collected  together  by 
means  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe "  was  met 
by  his  couimittal  to  the  Tower,  whei-e  he  remained  till  Uie 
prorogation  of  the  Parliament,  A  far  greater  effect  was 
produced  by  the  perseverunce  with  which  Canning  pressed 
year  by  year  the  ([uestion  of  Catliolic  Emancii>ation.  So 
long  as  Perceval  lived  both  efforts  at  lleform  were  equally 
vain ;  bat  the  advancing  strenyth  of  a  more  liberal  senti- 
ment ill  the  nation  was  felt  by  the  policy  of  "  moderate  eon- 
cession"  wLich  was  adopted  by  his  successors.  Catholic 
Emancipation  became  an  open  question  in  the  Cabinet  itself, 
and  was  adopted  in  181:^  by  a  triumphant  majority  in  the 
House  of  Com  nious,  though  it  was  still  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
With  social  and  political  troubles  thus  awaking  anew 
to  life  aboul;  them,  even  Tory  statesmen  were  not  willing 
to  face  the  temble  consequences  of  a  ruin  of  English 
industry  such  as  might  follow  from  the  junction  of 
America  with  Kapoleon.  They  were  in  fact  preparing  to 
withdraw  the  Oriiers  in  Council,  when  their  plans  were 
arrested  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Perceval  ministry.  Its 
position  had  from  the  iirsL  been  a  weak  one.  A  return 
of  the  King's  madness  made  it  necessary  in  tlie  beginning 
of  1811  to  confer  the  Eegency  on  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
and  the  Whig  sympatliies  of  the  Prince  threatened  for  a 
while  the  Cabinet  with  dismissal.  Though  this  difficulty  was 
Eumiounted  their  hold  of  poiver  remained  insecure,  and  the 
insecurity  of  the  ministry  told  on  the  conduct  of  the  war ; 
for  the  apparent  inactivityof  Wellington  during  1811  was 
really  due  to  the  hesitation  and  timidity  of  the  Cabinet  at 
home.  But  in  May,  1812,  the  assassination  of  Perceval 
by  a  madman  named  Bellingham  brought  about  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  minj.stry ;  and  fresh  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Eegent   to   install  the  AV'higs  in  office.     Mutual  distrust 
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Iiowever  again  foiled  his  attempts  ;  and  the  old  ministry  chap.  v. 
returned  to  office  under  the  headship  of  Lord  Liverpoiil,  Kn^ind 
a  luaa  of  no  great  ahilities,  but  temperate,  well-inrormed,  ua^aoa. 
and  endowed  with  a  remarkable  skill  in  holding  discordant  iboi- 
colleagnes  together.  Tiie  most  importout  of  these  colleagues  '*'*' 
was  Lord  Caatlei'eagh,  who  became  Secretary  for  Foreign 
offairs.  Time  has  long  ago  rendered  justice  to  the  political 
ability  of  CasUereagh,  disguised  m  it  woa  to  men  of  his 
own  day  by  a  curious  infelicity  of  expression;  and  the 
instinctive  good  sense  of  Englishmen  never  showed  itself 
more  remarkably  than  in  their  pi'cference  at  this  crisis  of 
his  cool  judgement,  his  high  courage,  his  discernment, 
and  his  will  to  the  more  showy  brilliancy  of  Canning,  His 
first  work  indeed  as  a  minister  was  to  meet  the  danger  in 
wbicli  Canning  had  involved  the  country  by  his  Orders  in 
Council.  On  tiie  23rd  of  June,  only  twelve  days  after 
the  miniatiy  bad  been  formed,  these  Ordere  were  repealed. 
But  quick  as  was  Castleret^h's  action,  events  had  moved 
even  more  quickly.  At  the  openingof  the  year  America,  in 
despair  of  redress,  had  resolved  on  war;  Congress  Lad 
voted  an  increa-se  of  both  army  and  navy ;  and  laid 
in  April  an  embargo  on  all  vessels  in  American  harbours. 
Aclual  hostilities  might  still  have  been  averted  by  the 
repeal  of  llie  Orders,  on  which  the  £nglish  Cabinet  was 
resolved  ;  but  in  the  confusion  which  followed  the  murder 
of  Perceval,  and  the  atrifo  of  parties  for  ollice  lhrou;;h  the 
month  that  followed,  the  opportunity  was  lost.  AVhen  the 
news  of  the  repeal  reached  America,  it  came  six  weeks 
too  late  Ou  tJie  18th  of  June  an  Act  of  Congress  had 
declared  America  at  war  with  Great  Britain. 

Had  Napoleon  been  able  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  strife 
which  his  policy  had  thus  forced  on  the  two  English 
peoples,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  Britain  could  have  coped 
with  him.  Cut  off  from  her  markets  alike  iu  east  and 
west,  her  industries  checked  and  disorganized,  a  financial 
crisis  added  to  her  social  embarrassment,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  she   must   not  have  bowed  in   the   end   before 
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the  pressure  of  the  Continental  System.  But  it  tlint.  sys- 
tem had  thrust  her  into  aggression  and  ruin,  it  was  as 
inevitably  ihioiating  the  same  nggressiou  and  ruin  on  her 
rival.  The  moment  when  America  entered  into  the  great 
etrnggle  was  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Six  days  aftei'  I'resideut  jMadisou  issued  hia  declaration 
of  war.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen  on  hia  march  to 
Moscow.  Successful  as  liis  pohcy  had  heen  in  stirring 
up  war  hetween  England  and  America,  it  had  been 
no  less  successful  in  breaking  the  alliance  which  he  had 
made  with  the  Czar  at  Tilsit  and  in  forcing  on  a  contest 
with  Russia.  On  the  one  hand,  Napoleon  was  uTitated 
by  the  refusal  of  liussia  to  enforce  strictly  the  suspension 
of  all  trade  with  England,  though  such  a  suspension  would 
liave  ruined  the  Itussian  landowners.  On  the  other,  Alex- 
ander saw  with  growing  anxiety  the  advance  of  the  French 
Enipire  which  sprang  from  Xupoleon's  resolve  to  enforce 
his  system  by  a  seizure  of  the  northern  coasts.  In  1811 
Holland,  the  Hanseatic  towns,  part  of  Westphalia,  and  the 
Dnchy  of  Oldenburg  were  successively  annexed,  and  tho 
Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  threatened  with  seizure.  A  per- 
emptory demand  on  the  part  of  France  for  the  entire 
cessation  of  intercourse  witii  England  brought  the  quarrel 
to  ft  head ;  and  preptCratJons  were  made  on  both  sides  for 
a  gigantic  struggle, 
w-  Even  before  it  opened,  -this  new  enterptize  gave  fresh 
vigour  to  'Napoleon's  foes.  The  best  of  the  French  soldiurs 
were  drawn  from  Spain  to  the  frontier  of  Poland ;  and 
Wellington,  whose  army  had  heen  raised  to  a  force  of  forty 
thousand  Englishmen  and  twenty  thousand  Portuguese, 
profited  by  the  withdrawal  to  throw  off  his  system  of 
defeuce  and  to  assume  an  attitude  of  attack.  Ciudad 
Eodrigo  and  Eadajoz  were  taken  by  storm  during  the 
Spring  of  1812;  and  at  the  close  of  June,  three  days 
before  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen,  in  his  march  ou 
Moscow,  Wellington  crossed  the  Agueda  in  a  march  on 
Salamanca.    After  a  series  of  masterly  movements  on  both 
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sides,  Marmont  with  the  French  army  of  the  North  at-  i 
tacked  the  EogUsh  on  the  hilla  in  the  neigUhourhooJ  of 
that  town  on  tlie  twenty-second  of  July,  While  he  was  j 
marching  round  the  right  of  the  English  position  his  left 
wing  remained  isolated  ;  and  with  a  sudden  exclamation  of 
"  Marmont  ia  lost  ■ "  Wellington  flung  ou  it  the  bulk  of  hia 
force,  crushed  it,  and  drove  the  whole  army  from  the  field. 
The  loss  on  either  side  was  nearly  equal,  but  failure  had 
demoralized  the  French  army ;  aud  its  retreat  forced 
Joseph  to  leave  Madrid,  and  Soult  to  evacuate  Andalusia 
and  to  concentrate  the  southern  army  on  the  eastern  coast. 
While  Napoleon  was  still  pushing  slowly  over  the  vast 
plains  of  Poland,  Wellington  made  hia  entry  into  Madrid 
in  August,  and  began  tlie  siege  of  Burgos.  The  town 
however  held  out  gallantly  for  a  month,  till  the  advance 
cf  the  two  French  armies,  now  concentrated  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Spain,  forced  Wellington,  in  October,  to  a 
hasty  retreat  on  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

If  Wellington  had  shaken  the  rule  of  the  French  in 
Spain  in  this  campaign,  his  ultimate  failure  showed  how  ' 
firm  a  military  hold  they  still  possessed  there.  But  the 
disappointment  was  forgotten  in  the  news  which  followed 
it.  At  the  moment  when  the  l-Inglish  troops  fell  back  from 
Bulges  began  the  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army  from  JIos- 
cow.  Victorious  in  a  battle  at  Borodino,  Napoleon  had 
entered  the  older  capital  of  Itussia  in  triumph,  aud  waited 
impatiently  to  receive  proposals  of  peace  from  the  Czar. 
But  a  fire  kindled  by  its  own  iuhabitants  reduced  the  city 
to  ashes  ;  Alexander  still  remained  silent ;  and  the  gather- 
ing cold  bent  even  the  stubborn  will  of  Napoleon  to  own 
the  need  of  retreat.  The  French  were  forced  to  fall 
back  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  Russian  winter ;  and  of  the 
four  hundred  thousand  combatants  who  formed  the  Grand 
Army  at  its  first  outset,  only  a  few  thousands  recrossed  the 
Niemen  in  December,  In  spite  of  the  gigantic  efforla 
which  Napoleon  made  to  repair  his  losses,  the  spell  which 
he  had  cast  over  Europe  was  broken,    Prussia  rose  against 
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Cuxr.  V.   liim  as  the  Russinns  crossed  tlie  Kienien  in  tlie  spring  of 

18ia ;  and  the  foreea  which  held  it  were  at  once  thrown 

In  this  emergency  the  military  geiiios 

rmai-      of  the  French  Emperor  i-ose  to  its  height     With  a  fresh 

Bits,  army  of  two  hundred  tliousnnd  men  whom  he  had  gathered 
at  Mainz  he  marched  on  the  allied  armies  of  Itugsia  and 
Prussia  in  May,  cleared  Saxony  by  a  victory  over  them  at 
Lntzen.  and  threw  thorn  hack  on  the  Oder  by  a  fresh 
victory  at  Bautzen.  Disheartened  by  defeat,  and  by  the 
neutral  attitude  which  Austria  stiil  preserved,'  the  two 
powers  consented  in  June  to  an  armistice,  and  negotiated 
for  pence.  But  Austriu,  though  unwilling  to  utterly  I'uin 
Franco  to  the  protit  of  her  great  rival  in  the  East,  was  as 
resoluCe  as  either  of  the  allies  to  wrest  from  Kapolcon  his 
supremacy  over  Europe  ;  and  at  the  moment  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  Napoleon  was  only  bent  on  playing  with 
her  proposals,  she  was  stirred  to  action  by  news  that  liis 
army  w.^s  at  last  driven  from  Spain,  Wellington  had  left 
Portugal  in  May  with  an  army  which  liad  now  risen  to 
ninety  thousand  men ;  and  overtoJiing  the  French  forces 
in  retreat  at  Vitoria  on  the  twenty-first  of  June  he  in- 
dicted on  them  a  defeat  which  drove  them  in  utter  rout 
across  the  Pyrenees.  Madrid  was  at  once  evacuated ;  and 
Clauzel  fell  back  from  Zaragoza  into  Fi'ance.  The  victory 
not  only  freed  Spain  from  its  invaders ;  it  restored  the 
spirit  of  the  Allies.  The  close  of  the  armistice  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  union  of  Austria  with  the  forces  of  Prussia 
and  the  Czar ;  and  in  October  a  final  overtlirow  of  Napo- 
leon at  Leipzig  forced  the  French  army  to  fall  back  in  i-out 
across  the  Ehine. 

The  war  now  hurried  to  its  close.  Though  held  at  bay 
pUicadon.  f^j.  g^  ^hile  by  the  sieges  of  Sou  Sebastian  and  I'ampeluna, 
as  VrcU  as  by  an  obstinate  defence  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Wellington  succeeded  in  tlie  very  month  of  the  triumph 
at  Leipzig  in  winning  a  victory  on  the  Bidassoa,  which 
enabled  him  to  enter  France,  He  was  soon  followed 
by  the  Allies.     On  Ihc  last  day  of  1813  their  forces  crossed 
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the  Khine ;  and  a  third  of  France  passed,  without  opposi- 
tion, into  their  handa.  For  two  months  more  Napoleon 
maintained  a  wonderful  struggle  witli  a  handful  of  raw 
conscripts  against  their  overwhelming  numbers ;  wliile  in 
the  south,  Soult,  forced  from  his  entrenclied  camp  near 
Bayonne  and  defeated  at  Orlhes,  fell  back  before  Welling- 
ton on  Toulouse.  Here  their  two  armies  met  in  April  in 
a  stubborn  and  indecisive  engagement.  But  though  neither 
leader  knew  it,  the  war  was  even  then  at  an  end.  The 
struggle  of  Napoleon  himself  had  ended  at  the  close  of 
March  with  thu  suiiender  of  Paris;  niid  the  submission 
of  the  capital  was  at  once  followed  by  the  abdication 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 

Englaud's  triumph  over  its  enemy  was  dashed  by  the 
moru  iloubtful  fortunes  of  Ihe  struggle  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  declaration  of  war  by  America  seemed  an  act  of  sheer 
madness ;  for  its  navy  consisted  of  a  few  frigates  and 
sloops ;  its  army  was  a  mass  of  half-drilled  and  half-armed 
recruits;  while  the  States  themselves  were  divided  ou  the 
question  of  the  war,  and  Connecticut  with  Massachusetts 
refused  to  seud  either  money  or  men.  Three  attempts  to 
penetrate  into  Canada  during  the  summer  nnd  autumn 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  But  these  failures  were  more 
than  redeemed  hy  unexpected  successes  at  sea,  where  in 
two  successive  engagements  between  English  and  American 
frigates,  the  former  were  forced  to  strike  tlteir  flag.  'Jhe 
effect  of  these  victories  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
iheir  real  importance;  for  they  were  the  fii-3t  huiivy  blows 
which  had  been  dealt  at  England's  supremacy  over  the 
seas.  In  1813  Ameiica  followed  up  its  naval  triumphs  by 
more  vigorous  efforts  on  land.  Its  forces  cleared  Lake 
Ontario,  captured  Toronto,  destroyed  the  British  flotilla  on 
Lake  Kiie,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Upper  Canada. 
An  attack  on  Lower  Canada,  however,  was  successfully 
beaten  back ;  and  a  fresh  advance  of  the  British  and  Cana- 
dian forces  in  the  heart  of  the  winter  again  recovered  the 
Upper  Province,     The  reverse  gave  fresh  strength  to  the 
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party  in  the  United  States  which  had  throughout  been 
opposed  to  tlie  war,  and  whose  opiiosition  to  it  had 
been  embittered  by  the  terrible  distress  brought  about 
by  the  blockade  and  the  nun  of  Aniericoo  commerce.  Cries 
of  secession  began  to  be  Iieard,  and  Slassacbusetla  took  the 
bold  step  of  appiiiniing  delegates  to  confer  with  delegates 
from  the  other  New  England  States  "on  the  subject  of 
their  grievances  and  common  concerns." 

In  1S14,  however.  t!ie  war  was  renewed  with  more  vigour 
than  ever;  and  Upper  Canada  was  again  invaded.  But 
the  American  army,  after  inflicting  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
British  forces  in  the  battle  of  Chijipewa  in  July,  was  itself 
defeated  a  few  weeks  after  in  an  equally  stubborn  engage- 
ment, and  thrown  back  on  its  own  frontier;  while  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  enabled  the  English  Government  to  devote  its 
whole  strength  to  the  struggle  with  an  enemy  which  it  had 
ceased  to  despise.  General  Iloss,  with  a  force  of  four  thoa- 
sand  men,  appeared  in  the  Potomac,  captured  Washington, 
and  before  evacuating  the  city  burnt  its  public  buildings 
to  the  ground.  Vew  more  shameful  acts  are  recorded  in 
our  history ;  and  it  was  the  more  shameful  in  that  it  was 
done  under  strict  orders  from  the  Government  at  home. 
But  the  raid  upon  Washington,  was  intended  simply 
to  strike  terror  iuto  the  American  people ;  and  the  real 
stress  of  tlie  war  was  thrown  on  two  expeditions  whose 
business  was  to  penetrate  into  the  States  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south.  Both  proved  utter  failures.  A  force 
of  nine  thousand  Peninsidar  veterans  which  marched  in 
September  to  the  attack  of  Plattsburg  on  Lake  Champlain 
was  forced  to  fall  back  by  the  defeat  of  the  English  flotilla 
which  accompanied  it.  A  second  force  under  General 
Packenhani  appeared  in  December  at  the  month  of  ihe 
Mississippi  and  attacked  New  Orieans,  but  was  repulsed 
by  General  Jackson  with  the  loss  of  half  its  numbers. 
Peace,  liowever,  bad  already  been  concludeil.  ITie  close 
of  tiie  French  war,  if  it  left  untouched  the  groiinds  of  the 
struggle,  made  the  United  States  sensible  of  the  danger  of 
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pushing  it  further  ;  Britain  herself  was  auxious  for  peace  ;  cii\t.  V. 
and  the  warriog  claims,  both  of  England  nnd  America,  scgluid 
were  set  aside  in  silence  in  the  treaty  of  1814.  H«mS«m. 

The  close  of  the  war  with  the  United  Stales  freed  {gf^; 
England's  hands  nt  a  mocnent  when  the  reappearance  of  7;^,^  „f 
Napoleon  at  Paris  called  her  to  a  new  and  final  struggle  A'apofsw. 
with  France,  By  treaty  with  the  Allied  Powers  Napoleon 
had  been  suffered  to  retain  a  fragment  of  his  former  empire 
— the  island  of  Elba  oft"  the  coast  of  Tuscany ;  and  from 
Elba  he  looked  on  at  the  quarrels  which  sprang  up  between 
his  conquerors  as  soon  as  they  gathered  at  Vienna  to  com- 
plete the  settlement  of  Europe,  The  most  formidable  of 
these  quarrels  arose  from  a  claim  of  Prussia  to  annex 
Saxony  and  that  of  Itussia  to  annex  Poland;  but  their 
miion  for  this  purpose  wai  met  by  a  counter-league  of 
England  and  Austria  with  their  old  enemy,  France,  whoso 
ambassador,  Talleyrand,  laboured  vigorously  to  bring  the 
question  to  an  issue  by  force  of  arms.  At  the  moment, 
however,  when  a  war  between  the  two  leagues  seemed  close 
at  hand.  Napoleon  landed  on  the  coast  near  Cannes,  and, 
followed  only  by  a  thousand  of  his  guards,  inarched  over 
the  mountains  of  Pauphinii  upon  Grenoble  nnd  Lyons.  lie 
counted,  and  counted  justly,  on  tlie  indilTerence  >if  the 
country  to  its  new  Bourlxm  rulers,  on  the  longing  of  the 
army  for  a  fresh  struggle  which  should  restore  its  glory, 
and  above  all  in  the  spell  of  his  name  over  soldiers  whom 
he  had  so  often  led  to  victory.  In  twenty  dajs  from  his 
landing  he  reached  the  Tuileries  uuopposfd,  while  Lewis 
the  Eighteenth  tied  lielplessly  to  Ghent.  But  whatever 
hoiiea  he  had  drawn  from  the  divisions  of  the  Allied 
Powers  were  at  once  dispelled  by  their  resolute  action  on 
the  news  of  his  descent  upon  France.  Their  strife  was 
bushed  and  their  old  union  restored  by  the  consciousness 
of  a  common  danger.  An  engagement  to  supply  a  million 
of  men  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  and  a  recall  of  llieir 
armies  to  the  Rhine,  answered  Napoleon's  efforts  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  Powers. 


("BAr.  V.        England  furnisbed  subsidies  to  ilie  amount  of  eleven 
BnKiiiid    '"'"io"**'  i*'"!  hnstened  to  place  im  army  on  the  frontier  of 

W_j^   llie  Netherlanila.     The  best  titiopa  of  the  force  which  had 

been  employed  in  the  Peninsula  however,  were  still  across 
the  Atlantic ;  and  of  the  eighty  thousand  men  who  gathered 
round  "Wellington  only  about  half  were  Englishmen,  the 
rest  mainly  raw  levies  from  Belgium  and  Hanover.  The 
Duke's  plan  was  to  unite  with  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Prussians  under  Marshal  Blucher  who  were 
advancing  im  the  Lower  Kiiine,  and  to  enter  Trance  hy 
Mons  and  Namur  while  the  forces  of  Austria  and  Russia 
closed  in  upon  Paris  by  way  of  Belfort  and  Elsasa.  But 
Najxileon  had  thrown  aside  all  thought  of  a,  merely  defen- 
sive v/arfarc.  By  amazing  eflbrts  he  had  raised  an  army  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  few  months 
since  hia  arrival  in  Paris;  and  in  the  opening  of  June 
1815  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Frenchmen  were 
concentrated  on  the  Sombre  at  Charleroi,  while  Wellington's 
troops  still  lay  in  cantonments  on  the  line  of  the  Scheldt 
from  Ath  to  Niv^lles,  and  Blucher's  on  that  of  the  Mense 
from  Nivelles  to  Liege,  Both  the  allied  armies  hastened  to 
unite  at  Quatre  Bras;  "but  their  junction  there  was  already 
impossible.  Blucher  with  eighty  thousand  men  was  him- 
self attacked  by  Napoleon  at  Liguy,  and  after  a  desperate 
contest  driven  back  with  terrible  loss  upon  Wavre.  On 
the  same  day  Ney  with  twenty  thousand  men,  and  an 
uqual  force  under  L'Erlon  in  reserve,  appeared  before 
Quatre  Bi'as,  where  as  yet  only  ten  thousand  English  and 
the  same  force  of  Belgian  troops  had  been  able  to  assemble. 
The  Belgians  broke  before  the  charges  of  the  French  horse ; 
and  only  the  dogged  resistance  of  the  English  infantry' 
gave  time  for  Wellington  to  bring  up  corps  after  corps, 
till  at  the  close  of  the  day  Ney  saw  himself  heavily 
outnumbered,  and  withdrew  bafHed  I'rom  the  field. 
,  About  five  thousand  men  had  fallen  on  either  side  in 

this   fierce  engagement:  but  heavy  as  was  Wellington's 
loss,  the  firmness  of  the  English  army  had  alreadj'  dono 
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much  to  foil  Ndixileon's  effort  nt  breaking  through  the  line  Chav.  V. 
of  the  Alh'cs.  Blucher's  retreat  however  left  the  Knt;lish  gngiana 
Hank  uncovered;  and  on  the  following  day,  while  the  Ka^lJon. 
I'ruBsiaiis  were  falling  back  on  Wavre,  Wellington,  with  i«oi- 
nearly  seventy  thousand  men — for  his  army  was  now 
well  in  hand — withdrew  in  good  order,  followed  hy  tho 
mass  of  the  French  forces  under  the  Emperor  him- 
self. Napoleon  had  detached  thirty  thousand  men  under 
Grouchy  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  beaten  Prussians, 
while  with  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  lie  resolved  to  bring 
Wellington  to  battle.  On  the  mornitig  of  the  18th  of 
June  the  two  armies  faced  one  another  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo  in  front  of  the  Forest  of  Soignies,  on  the  high 
road  to  Brussels.  Napoleon'a  one  fear  had  been  that  of 
a  cuntinned  retreat.  "I  have  them!"  he  cried,  as  he 
saw  the  English  Ime  drawn  up  on  a  low  rise  of  ground 
which  stretched  across  the  high  road  from  the  L-hfltenu  of 
Hougomont  on  its  right  to  the  farm  and  straggling  village 
uf  f^  Haye  Sainte  on  its  left.  }Ic  had  some  grounds  for  his 
confidence  of  success.  On  either  side  the  forces  numbered 
hetween  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  men :  but  the  French 
were  superior  in  guns  and  cavalry,  and  a  large  part  of 
\Vellington'3  force  consisted  of  Belgian  levies  who  broke 
and  tied  at  the  outset  of  the  fight.  A  fierce  attack  upon 
Hougomont  opened  the  battle  at  eleven;  but  it  wa.s  not 
till  midday  that  the  corps  of  D'Erlon  advanced  ujiou  the 
centre  near  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  from  that  tim^  bore  ^be 
main  brunt  of  the  struggle.  Never  has  greater  courage, 
whether  of  attack  or  endurance,  been  shown  on  auy  field 
than  was  shown  by  both  cumbutauts  at  Waterloo.  The 
columns  of  D'Erton,  repulsed  by  the  English  foot,  were 
hurled  back  Jn  disorder  by  a  charge  of  the  Scots  Greys  ; 
but  the  victorious  horsemen  were  crushed  in  their  turn  by 
the  French  cuirassiers,  and  the  mass  of  the  French  cavalry, 
twelve  thousand  strong,  flung  itself  in  charge  after  chaige 
on  the  English  front,  carrying  the  English  guns  and 
sweeping    with   desperate    bravery   round   tho   unbroken 
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squares  whose  fire  thiniied  their  ranks.  With  almost 
equal  bravery  the  French  columns  of  llio  centre  again  ad- 
vanced, wrested  at  last  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  from 
their  opponents,  and  pushed  ou  vigorously  though  in  vain 
under  Ney  against  the  troops  in  its  rear. 

But  meanwhile  every  hour  was  telling  against  Napoleon. 
To  win  the  battle  he  must  crush  the  English  army  before 
Blucher  joined  it ;  and  the  English  army  was  still  un- 
crushed.  Terrible  as  was  his  loss,  and  many  of  his  regi- 
ments were  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of  men,  Wellington 
Btnbbondy  held  his  ground  while  the  I'nissians,  advancing 
from  Wavre  through  deep  and  miry  forest  roads,  were 
slowly  gathering  to  his  support,  disregarding  the  attack  on 
their  rear  by  which  Groiichy  strove  to  hold  them  back 
&om  the  field.  At  half-past  four  their  advanced  guard 
deployed  at  last  from  the  woods;  biit  the  main  body 
was  far  behind,  and  Na[>oleon  was  still  able  to  hold  his 
ground  against  them  till  their  increasing  masses  forced 
him  to  stake  all  on  a.  desperate  effort  against  the  English 
front  The  Imperial  Guard^his  only  reserve,  and  which 
had  as  yet  taken  no  part  iu  the  battle — was  drawn  up  at 
seven  in  two  huge  columns  of  attack.  Tlie  first,  with  Ney 
liiniself  at  its  head,  swept  all  before  it  as  it  mounted  the 
rise  beside  La  Haye  Sainte,  on  which  the  thin  English  line 
atill  held  its  ground,  and  all  but  touched  the  English  front 
when  its  mass,  torn  by  the  terrible  fire  of  musketry  with 
which  it  was  received,  gave  way  before  a  charge.  The 
second,  tliree  thousand  strong,  advanced  with  the  same 
courage  over  the  slope  near  Hougomont,  only  to  be  repulsed 
and  shattered  in  its  turn.  At  the  moment  when  these 
masses  fell  slowly  and  doggedly  back  down  the  fatal  rise, 
the  Prussians  pushed  forward  on  Napoleju's  right,  their 
guns  swept  the  road  to  Charleroi,  and  "Wellington  seized 
the  moment  for  a  general  advance.  From  that  hour  all 
was  lost.  Only  the  Guard  stood  firm  iu  the  wreck  of  the 
French  army ;  and  though  darkness  and  exhaustion 
checked  the  English  in  their  pursuit  of  the  broken  troops 
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as  they  hurried  from  the  field,  the  Prussian  horse  con-  Chap.  V. 

tinned  the  chase  through  the  night.    Only  forty  thousand  sngiaiid 

Frenchmen  with  some  thirty  guns  recrossed  the  Sambree  vapoleoiL 

while    Napoleon   himself    fled  liurriedly  to    Paris.     His  isoi- 

second  abdication  was  followed  by  a  triumphant   entry  *^^- 
of    the  English    and   l^russian  armies  into   the  French 
capital;    and  the  long  war  ended  with  his  exile  to  St. 
Helena,  and  tlie  return  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  to  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons. 
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Abbott,  Archbishop,  iL  430 ;  iii. 
IG,  97,  99,  106 

Abercromby,  Sir  Ealph,  in 
America,  iv.  1 88  ;  expedition 
to  Holland,  339  ;  to  Egypt, 
367 ;  killed,  ib. 

Aboukir,  battle  of,  iv.  340 

Acadin,  see  Nova  Scotia 

Acre,  defended  by  Sir  Sidney 
Sniitli,  iv.  339 

Adam  Marsh,  his  Letters,  i.  194 

Adam  of  Usk,  i.  375 

Adams,  John,  his  lofty  fore- 
bodings of  the  future  of 
Americans,  iv.  198 

Addington,  Mr.,  prime  minister, 
iv.  350 ;  forced  from  office, 
360 ;  see  Sid  mouth.  Lord 

Addison,  iv.  113 

Adrian  VI.  succeeds  Leo  X.,  ii. 
120 

JElfgar,  Ealdomian  of  Mercia, 
deserts  to  tlie  Danes,  i.  97 

^Iflieah,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, i.  98, 99 

Alfred,  King,  comes  to  the 
throne,  i.  74  ;  his  wars  with  the 
Northmen,  ib,  ;  his  character 
and  government,  75-78  ;  his 
literary  labours,  79,  80 ;  sets 
iEthelred  as  Euldorman  over 
the  Mercians,  81  ;  his  navy,  ib.  ; 
his  death,  82 ;  a  legendary 
worship  gathers  round  him, 
197 

Vol.  IV.— 26 


Alfred,  brother  of  Eadmund 
Ironside,  murdered  at  Ely,  i. 
103 

^lla,  first  King  of  Deifa,  i.  37, 
38 

JElle,  takes  Andcrida,  i.  24 ; 
founds  the  Kingdom  of  the 
South  Saxons,  35 

iEthelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  i. 
G4,G8 

^thelberht,  King  of  Kent, 
marries  a  Frankish  wife,  i. 
40;  his  religious  tolerance, 
41  ;  his  conversion,  42 ;  de- 
cline of  his  power,  44 

^theltlaed,  Lady  of  the  Mercians, 
L  82;  attacks  the  Five 
Boroughs,  ib.  ;  her  strategy, 
ib. ;  her  death,  83 

-Slthelfrith,  King  of  the  North- 
umbrians, his  victories  over 
the  Welsh,  i.  43 ;  his  military 
power,  44 

jUthelingy  see  Eorl 

^thelred,  King  of  Mercia,  i.  63 

JEthelred,  King  of  the  North- 
umbrians, i.  72  ;  makes  pence 
at  Nottingham  with  the  North- 
men, 73  ;  his  death,  74 

iEthelred  II.  succeeds  Eadward, 
i.  96;  buys  off  the  Danes, 
97 ;  meaning  of  his  title 
"  Redeless  "  or  Unready,  ib.  -, 
his  policy,  ib.  ;  marries  tlio 
daughter  of  the  Noniian  Duke, 
98 ;  orders  the  niasaacrc  of 
St.  Brice,  i'j. 
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^thelstan,  King  of  "Wessex,  in- 
corporates Northumbria  with 
Wessex,  i.  83 ;  his  victory  at 
Brunanburli,  84 

^thehvine,  Ealdorman  of  East 
Anglia,  i.  96 

^thelwulf,  King  of  Wessex,  his 
struggle  with  the  Northmen, 
72 

Africa,  Cape  Town,  surrender  of, 
to  the  EngUsh,  iv.  319 

Agenois,  i.  390,  399,  405 

Agincourt,  battle  of,  i.  541-543 

Aidan,  sent  to  Northumbria  as  a 
missionar}',  i.  49 ;  blesses 
Oswald,  50;  his  miracle 
against  Penda,  ib.  ;  seen  in  a 
vision  by  Cuthbert,  52 

Aislabie,  Chancellor,  backs  the 
frauds  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, iv.  136 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Peace  of, 
iii.  3S0;  iv.  164,  171 

Albany,  Duke  of,  called  from 
France  to  take  the  Regency 
in  Scotland,  iL  108  ;  declared 
Protector  of  the  Realm  by  the 
Parliament,  110;  withdraws 
to  France,  is  recalled,  his 
cowardice,  lays  down  the 
Regency,  119 

Albemarle,  Duke  of,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  i.  519,  525 

Albemarle,  Monk,  Duke  of, 
Admiral  of  the  English  fleet, 
iii.  381  ;  his  engagements  with 
the  Dutch  under  De  Ruyter, 
382 

Alberoni,  Cardinal,  iv.  132,  133, 
134 

Alcwine,  or  Alcuin,  i.  4,  67 

Alderman,  nature  of  the  office, 
i.  210 

Aid  frith.  King  of  Northumbria, 
his  peaceful  reign,  i.  64 ;  his 
kingdom  becomes  the  literary 
centre  of  Western  Europe,  io, 

Aldgate,  tlie  soke  of  the  old 
English  Cnichtcnagild,  site  of 
the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
i.  157 

Aldi,    the  Venetian,    spread   of 


Greek  literature  through,  ii. 
53 

Alen^on  (Francis  of  yalois), 
Duke  of,  ii.  427 ;  bVcomes 
Duke  of  Anjou,  see  Anjou 

Alfred  of  Beverley,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  writings  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  i, 
173 

Allen,  Dr.,  founder  of  the  Douay 
Seminary,  ii.  407  ;  a  restless 
conspirator,  409 ;  encourages 
Philip  to  attack  England,  439  ; 
his  list  of  Philip's  helpers, 
443 

Alleyn,  iii.  371 

Alva,  Duke  of,  his  interview 
witli  Catharine  of  Medicis,  ii. 
350;  marches  on  the  Low 
Countries,  371 ;  his  massacres, 
372  ;  effect  of  his  presence  in 
the  Netherlands  on  Elizabeth, 
373;  hampered  by  Elizabeth, 
376 ;  his  greed  and  persecution 
cause  the  Low  Countries  to 
revolt,  400;  succeeded  by 
Requesens,  402;  his  conquest 
of  Portugal,  426 

America,  discovery  of,  ii.  78  ;  the 
Colonies  of,  iv.  166-173,  187, 
200,  218,  219,  225,  228,  232, 
233,  237,  239;  the  Indepen- 
dence of,  241-271 ;  her  em- 
bargo of  trade  with  Europe, 
368 ;  quarrel  with,  forced  on 
England  by  Napoleon's  policy, 
375  ;  war  with  England,  378 ; 
peace  wnth,  384 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  ii.  78 

Amherst,  General,  in  America, 
iv.  188,  189 

Amiens,  mise  of,    see  Lewis  IX. 

Amiens,  Peace  of,  iv.  357 

Anderida,  fall  of,  i.  24 ;  now- 
called  Pevensey,  ib, 

Andredsweald,  the,  its  extent,  i. 
24 

Andrewes,  Bishop,  the  model  of 
the  Laudian  clerg}',  iii.  139 

Angeln,  or  England,  i.  7 

Angers,  recovered  by  John,  i. 
240 


Angovio  Kings  uf  Engliuid,  i. 
183-190 

An|E-)u-&usoa  Clironiole,  i.  3,  4, 
121 

Ang^,  Earl  of,  overthrows  tlie 
Knglinli  bordpreia  nt  Ancnim 
Hoor,  ii.  2l2:uttlie  heudot 
tlie  "  QoBpellem,"  oppoWB  the 
I'rotector  nt  Pinkie  Oleugh, 
S29 ;  his  ^aDdtsn  DamTey 
married  to  Mary  Btuart,  34 D 

Anjuu,  materiala  fur  ils  fiiBtorv, 
i.  6  ;  given  to  Fulk  the  Rtd 
hy  the  Dukea  of  France, 
148;  firstamongtheproviDceB 
o£  France,  140  ;  cuDDcction  of 
the  Counts  of,  with  Normuik 
and  English  liiatory,  147-151  ; 
end  of  ilB  greatn«M,  160 ; 
pnHiea  into  the  hands  of  PliiKp 
of  France,  190 

Anjou,  Francis,  Duke  of  ■  (tee 
Alenjon),  clioscn  nove reign  by 
the  Nelherlftnda,  ji.  427 ; 
II  (.'nadidute  for  llio  hnnd  of 
£lizai>eth,  428;  end  of  his 
sovereign ty  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 429  ;  his  death,  435 

Anjou,  Henry,  Duke  of,  liis  wnr- 
like  fame,  ii.  401  ;  succeeds  to 
the  throne  as  Henry  III.,  «m 
Henry  III. 

Anjou,  I'hilip,  Duke  of,  gnind- 
sun  of  Lawia  XIV.,  liia  nece*. 
sion  to  the  tlirone  of  Spain, 
iv,  70 ;  enters  Madrid,  72  ;  pro- 
claimed Iving  ill  QruDBcls, 
ib.  i  «M  Pliiljp 

"Annates  MonaBlici"  of  the 
Itolls  senps  i.  193 

Anne  of  Beaujca,  danghlitr  of 
Luuia  XL,  her  Re^ncy,  ii. 
tJ5  ;  her  policy  in  stippoit  uC 
Henry  Tudor,  ib. 

Anne  Bolevn,  gee  Iloleyn 

Anne  of  Cfevei,  tfe  Clevea 

Anne  Uydo,  dau);liter  of  Claren- 
don, married  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  iii.  370 

Anne  Nerille,  •erond  daughter 
of  Enri  Wnrwiok,  ii.41.43 

Anne,  Princess,  er^ooud  duiiglitur 


of  Jomea  IL,  leaves  St.  James's 
to  join  llonby  nt  Nottingham, 
iv.  A2  ;  lier  attoclmient  to  tiio 
Duchess  of  Murlhorongh,  S5 ; 
dentil  of  her  son,  the  Duke  of 
Uloucester,  73 ;  her  precari- 
ous health  rouses  the  Jacobile 
hopes,  74 ;  her  weak  and  feeble 
nature,  79  ;  assumes  tlie  name 
of  "  Mre,  Morley  "  in  her  inter- 
course willi  Lady  Marlborough, 
rt. ;  her  accession.  80 :  entrusts 
full  power  to  Marlhoroutli 
at  home  and  abroad,  ib. ; 
her  resolve  to  pursue  the  policy 
of  William,  81;  Marlborough 
and  tlie  Alliu*,  tb, ;  opening  of 
the  wnr,  83 ;  Blenheim,  86  ; 
occasional  conformity,  87 ; 
"  Queen  Anno's  Bounty,"  88 ; 
the  Coalition  ministry,  ib. ; 
Kumiilies,  89;  assents  to  tlui 
Act  of  Union  with  Scot  land, 
90-92:  Marlborough  forces  her 
to  iiiimit  Sunderland  to  ollice, 
93;  Hurley's  intrigues  at  Uourt 
through  Mrs.  Mosliiun,  94 ;  the 
Qiieen'a  trust  in  Marlborough 
(lies  with  his  submissioin 
to  the  Whig  triumph,  it.  ; 
her  Tory  sj-mpatliies  and 
stub  hum  rcsixtanco  to  the 
Wliigii,  ib.;  Uudenarde,  and 
Lewis's  offers  of  pence,  95 ;  bur 
longing  for  peace  and  hatred  of 
party  government,  96  ;  peoca 
rejected,  ib.  ;  Socheverell's 
iiiipeachmcnt,  97 :  she  breaks 
with  the  Diichciis,  98 ;  dt»- 
midses  the  Wlil^  and  names  a 
Torymini«ry,99;  fail  of  Marl- 
borough,ifc.  ;  I'reaty  of  Utrecht, 
lUO:  fnihireof  her  heoltli  and 
question  of  the  su 


broke,  ib.  J  her  strife  with  the 
ElectrMs  Sophia  and  death, lOS 
Aiisclm  nf  Aosta,  Prior  of  liec, 
i.  I.'t7 ;  his  dream,  ib.  ;  liis 
tciicliing  and  plitlosupliica] 
« peculations,  138;  appointed 
lo  the  see  of  Canterbury-,  i6. ; 
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his  dispute  with  William  the 
Ked,  139 ;  leaves  England,  ib. ; 
recoiled  by  Henry  I.,  141 ;  pro- 
nounces in  favour  of  his 
mariagc  with  Matilda,  ib. 

Appeal,  Court  of,  how  create<l,  i. 
180 ;  its  later  offshoots,  ib. 

Aquitaine,  i.  159, 438, 448,  611 

Architecture  after  the  Conquest, 
i.  215  ;  impulse  given  to  it  by 
the  Jews,  t^. 

Arcot,  Clive's  surprise  of,  iv.  166. 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  heads  the  Cove- 
nanters, ii.  272 ;  joins  tlie  Queen 
of  Scots,  353;  rouses  Edinburgh 
to  insurrection  on  her  marriage 
with  Bothwell,  364 ;  rallies  to 
her  banner  on  her  escape  from 
prison,  374 ;  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Estates  entrust- 
ed by  the  Parliament  with  the 
government,  iii.  190;  Charles 
1  ivishes  titles  upon,  205 ; 
charges  Charles  with  treach- 
ery, 206;  clings  to  the  alli- 
ance with  England,  255 ;  Crom- 
well's convention  with,  259 ; 
proclaims  Charles  II.  King, 
264 ;  executed,  341 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, condemned  in  682, 
and  escapes  to  Holland,  iv.  8 ; 
his  and  Monmouth*  s  risings, 
ib,  ;  failure  and  execution,  ib, 

Argyle,  Duke  of,  his  entmnce 
into  the  Council  Chamber  on 
the  death  of  Anne,  iv.  104; 
fights  the  Campbells  under 
Mur  in  the  rising  of  1715,  130 

Arkwright,  Kichard,  iv.  282,  376 

Arlington  (Henry  Beimet),  Earl 
of,  in  the  Cabal  ministry,  iii. 
387  ;  in  heart  a  Catholic,  ib. ; 
Charles's  confidant  in  the 
Treaty  of  Dover,  394 ;  presses 
Charles  to  assent  to  the  Test 
Act,  406 ;  dismissed  from 
oflice,  411 
Armada,  the,  gathers  in  the  Ta- 
gu«,  ii.  432  ;  sails,  441  ;  com- 
manded by  Medina  Sidonia, 
444  ;  its  (light,  445,  446 


Armagh,  Dowdall,  Archbishop 
of,  ii.  236 

Annagnac,  Count  of,  head  of 
the  Orleans  faction,  532 

Anninians,  the,  iii.  32,  124 

ArmS)  Assize  of,  i.  180,  420 

Army,  the  King's  and  the  Par- 
liament's, iii.  214,  215 ;  reor- 
ganisation of,  and  the  "  Self- 
renouncing  Onlinance,"  238 ; 
the  "New  Model,"  239;  the 
army  and  the  dissidents,  240  ; 
its  struggle  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, 245,  263;  disbands  at 
Blackheath,  321  ;  the  Royal, 
established  by  Charles  II.,  342  ; 
disbanded,  353;  Charles  II. 's 

•  Guards  form  the  nucleus  of 
our  standing,  .iii.  343,  iv.  5 ; 
raised  by  James  to  twenty 
thousand,  10 ;  control  of  Par- 
liament over,  established,  45 

Arnold,  General,  in  the  American 
War,  jv.  256 

Arran,  Earl  of.  Regent  of  Scot- 
land during  the  minority  of 
Mary  Stuart,  ii.  210;  refuses 
to  give  up  the  infant  Queen  to 
Henry  VIII.,  ib,  ;  his  Parlia- 
ment consents  to  the  marriage 
treaty,  211;  proposed  to  Eli- 
zabeth as  a  candidate  for  her 
hand, -332 

Arras,  conferences  at,  i.  559 

Arthur,  th^  mystical  history  of, 
i.  173,  174 

Arthur,  son  of  Geoffrey,  his 
descent,  i.  184  ;  acknowledged 
in  Anjou,  189  ;  his  overthrow 
and  munler,  ib, 

Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
VII.,  marries  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  ii.  76 ;  dies,  77 

Article.3,  the,  of  1636,  drawn 
up  by  Henry  VIIL.  ii.  180; 
immense  doctrinal  advance 
made  in  them,  181 ;  burning 
made  the  penalty  of  their  in- 
fraction, 187;  their  original  and 
presedt  number,  233 :  drawn  up 
mainly  by  Cranmer,  234 ;  left 
in  abeyance  by  Elizabeth,  305 
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Anmdel,  Bisbop  of  Ely,  carriea 
rhe  threat  ut  the  Houses  to 
Richanl  II.,  i.  499 ;  iniidc  Pri- 
Innte,  510 :  iinpeiicliet),  buii- 
ivhed,  and  made  Bisliop  tf 
St.  Andrev-8  hy  llje  Pope,  612 ; 
petsundcB  Henry  of  Lanonstor 
to  rrtuni,  614  ;  jilnees  Ucnrv 
en  the  tlirune,  522 ;  tlie  reprj- 
sertntive  of  reli^oiig  |>fln*cn- 
tion,  523 ;  his  hunda  sTrenttli- 
ened  by  thn  Statute  uf  Hercay, 
524:  pressiw  Henry  to  tuko 
Itichani's  liliv  526 ;  removed 
friiin  the  Chaneellorship,  631 
Arundel,   KoH   of,   i.    600,  610, 

612.  626 
Arundel,  Dulce  of,  in  Elizttboth's 

CoiincU,  ti.  314 
Animlcl,  torO,  backs  llie  Duke 
of    Norfolk's    ninrnog'e    with 
Mary,  ii.  37!) 
Arundel,  Lord,  committed  tu  the 
Tower    by    Buckinghuni,    iii. 
I2G 
Arundel,   Lord,   Giarlos's   confi- 
.Innt  in  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  iii, 
»B4  ;  sent  to  the  Tower,  422 
AniRtJei,  Lord,  Lord  Pri^-y  Seal 

under  James  II.,  iv,  IG 
Aaclium,  succeeds  Grindal  nnil 
Chebe  in  tlie  direction  of 
Kliubeth's  stiidieB,  ii.  2SG 
Ashley  (Cooper),  Loni,  chief  of 
tlie  Preibylerian  party  in  ihe 
Kuyal  Council,  iii.  36(; ;  re- 
view of  Ills  life  up  to  liis  for- 
tietli  yrar,  ib. ;  his  policy  of 
tolemiion,  367 ;  forces  on  a 
war  with  the  Dutch  to  nun 
Clarendon's  populnrity,  372  j 
in  the  Cabal  Ministry,  587; 
outwitted  by  the  King  in  the 
Treaty  of  Dover,  3116;  his 
Constitution  for  the  County  of 
Carolin«,  ti. :  made  Chancellor 
and  Eori  of  Shaftesbury,  406; 
»M  Sliaftcsbiiry 
Aiisaiidun,  battle  of,  i.  100 

Associated   Counties,   origin   of, 

iiL  i.21  ;  their  name,  -il'i) 


Astley,  Sir  Jacob.  Roy aliiit  leader, 
his  words  on  the  last  defeat  of 
Ilia  purty  at  Slow,  iii.  244.  246 

Aston,  Sir  Arthur,  conimaii<fathe 

Krrison  of  Drof^he'la,  iii.  268 
Iney,  M\bed  takes  refuse 
in,  i.  74 ;  monastery  and  school 
of,  79 

Athol,  Earl  of,  ii.  3S1 

Atterbury,  Bishop,  iv.  119 

Auf^hure,  conferences  at,  in 
1641.  ii.  20C;  Treaty  of,  W.  21 

Augiistine,  lands  at  EbbsHeel,  i. 
40  !  enters  Can terbnry,  41  ;  ihe 
tongue  of  Rome,  returns  with, 
to  BriUiii,  41  ;  n<new8  iIjo 
union  with  the  Western  World, 
42  ;  consecrated  to  tlie  see  of 
Canterbury,  ib. 

Austerlitj;,  battle  of,  iv,  362 

Australia,  iv.  196 

Austria,  her  union  with  the 
United  Provineos,  iii,  409 ; 
itiiuB  llie  Triple  Allinnee, 
iv.  133;  drawn  into  th« 
Hlrifo  relative  to  the  Polish 
throne,  152;  question  of  The 
Austrian  succession  on  tho 
death  of  Cliarles  VL,  155; 
her  defeat  at  AuaterlitK, 
362;  renewsthestrugglc,372; 
defeated  at  Wagrara  and  sues 
fur  p«ace,  373 ;  unites  with 
Prussia  and  Kusaia  aiid  defeats 
Napoleon  at  Leipxi^,  382 ; 
leaflet  with  Rnglund  and 
France  Dsainst  Prussia  and 
Itusaia,  386 ;  joins  the  other 
Powers  to  cnisli  Napoleon  on 
his  return,  ib,;  her  army  with 
that  of  Russia  closes  in  upon 
Paris,  38C 

Austria,  Don  John  of,  natural 
brother  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
CDvemor  of  the  Nether- 
rands,  ii.  409;  his  design  >^f 
marrying  Mary  Stuart,  t''. ;  is 
succeeded  by  tho  Prince  of 
Parma,  410 

Avaui,  Count  of,  French  envoy 
at  the  Hague  ;  in  Ireland  with 
Jamea  IL,  iv.  43;  advises  a 
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masSiacre    of    Protestants    ixx 

Ireland,  ib. 
Avignon,  the  Papacy  at,  i.  403, 

404,  407,  408,  409,  443,  469 
Aylesford,   first  victory  of   the 

English  over  the  Britons  at, 

i.  23 
Aylnier,  Bishop,  one  of  the  Pro- 
testant exiles,  ii.  275 
Aymer,   Bisliop  of   Winchester, 

i.  272 
Aymer  de  Valence,  i.  370 


B 


Babington,  Anthony,  his  plot  in 
favour  of  Mary,  ii.  438;  his 
execution,  ib, . 

Bacon,  Francis,  Lord,  ii.  485, 
488 ;  his  "  Novum  Organuni," 
488,  492  ;  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Baron  Verulam,  ili.  108  ;  liis 
fall,  109 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  member 
of  Elizabeth's  council,  ii.  299 

Bacon,  Roger,  his  education,  i. 
259  ;  teacher  at  Oxford,  2G0  ; 
friar  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  261  j  his  "Opus  Ma- 
jus,''  262  ;  his  failure,  264 

Badajoz,  iv.  373,  380 

Badbury,  or  Mount  Badon,  over- 

.  throw  of  the  Saxons  at,  i.  25 

Bceda,  the  monk  of  Jarrow,  the 
Venerable  Bede,  i.  4 ;  his 
birth,  64 ;  his  life  and  teaching, 
65 ;  iiis  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  English  nation,  66  ;  his 
death,  67 

Baldewin  Wake  and  the  Disin- 
herited, i.  308-311 

Bale,  the  deprived  Bishop  of. 
Ossory  in  exile,  ii.  275, 282  ;  his 
denunciations  of  Bonner,  282, 
283 

Boll)  John,  his  levelling  doctrine, 
L  439,  440,  474,  475,  476 

Balliol,  John,  his  claim,  i.  344  ; 
his  accession,  345;  spurred 
to  defiance  by  France,  347 ; 
his  treaty  with   Pliilip,  361  ; 


surrenders  to  Edward,  362 ; 
Wallace  heads  the  country  in 
his  name,  366;  released  and 
withdraws  into  France,  367 

Balliol,  Edward,  son  of  the  above, 
received  as  vassal-king  of 
Scotland  at  the  English  court, 
i.  395  ;  crowned  at  Scone,  400 

Bolmerino,  Lord,  iv.  163 

Bamborough,  fortified  by  Ida,  i. 

-   37  ;  attacked  by  Penda,  50 

Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, personal  character  of  his 
spiritual  tyranny,  ii.  430,  iii. 
62 

Bank  of  England,  see  England, 
Bank  of 

Bonnockbum,  battle  of,  i.  386, 
387 

Baptists,  rise  of,  iii.  234 

Barbadoes,  delinquents  sent  to 
the,  iii.  269 

Barbury  Hill,  victory  of  the 
West  Saxons  at,  i.  27 

Bardolf,  Lord,  i.  533 

Barebones  Parliament,  iii.  281, 
282 

Barebones,  Praise-God,  iii.  281 

Barillon,  French  ambassador,  iii. 
424 

Bamet,  battle  of,  effect  of 
artillery  at,  ii.  15,  45,  46 

Barnwell,  tlie  annals  of,  i.  122 

Baronage,  decline  of,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  its 
causes,    ii.    13-lt);    grant    of 

.  liveries  to,  16 

Barons,  War  of  the,  i.  193,  271, 
312  ;  their  power  at  its  close, 
328,  329 ;  Edward  I.  and  the, 
330 

Barons,  the  Greater  and  tlie 
Lesser,  i.  350 

Barrow,  Isaac,  mathematician, 
iii.  332 

Bartholomew  de  Cotton,  i.  193 

Bartliolomew's  Day,  St.,  see  St. 
Bartholomew 

"  Basilicon  DCron,'*  the,  iii.  53 

Basle,  the  Treaty  of,  iv.  319,  335 

Batavia,  Republic  of,  ally  of 
France,  iv.  319 


Bath,  Heniy  d«,  justiciary,  his 
curruptioD,  i.  '2Ti 

Buttle  Abbey,  site  of  the  higii- 
altar,  i.  lU 

Dnvariii,  Electoral  Prince  of, 
ctuimuiit  to  til?  Spunisb  suc- 
ceMion,  iv.  66 ;  juicu  Frunce 
OKoinst  the  AIlieR,8)  ;  Charles 
of,  elected  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, 168 

Baxter,  Itichird,  PreBbyleriun 
niiniBfer,  his  address  to 
Hichard  Cromwell,  iii.  317  ; 
hia  niitohiography,  326 ;  ex- 
pe1le<l,  362 ;  liis  account  of 
tlie  sufferings  of  the  expelled 
clergy,  370 ;  refuses  to  accept 
Jaiues  II.'b  Act  of  Indulgence, 
iv.  18 

IJeuchy  Head,  hnttle  off,  iv.  64 

Benton,  Citnliniil,  coimseilor  of 
Janies  V.,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  ii.  209,  211, '216 

Deiiuchump,  Lord,  representative 
of  tlie  House  of  Suffolk,  iii. 
37 

D:^auforts,  tlieir  legitimation  by 
Bicliord  II.,  i.  511 ;  represen- 
tatives of,  under  Henry  VI. 
nnd  their  policy,  661  ;  the 
mainstay  of  the  House  of 
Liuicoster,  502 

Daauforl,  Edtiiiind,  Duko  of 
Somerset,  ite  Somerset 

Denufort,  Henry,  Bishop  of 
Winchester  and  Cardinal,  i. 
538,  549,  660,  561,  556,  559, 
561 

Boc,  the  school  of,  the  ino«t 
fninous  of  Christendom,  i.  1 10 

Beckfont,  AUIermnn,  Pitt's  poli- 
tical lieutenant,  iv.  181 

Bodfonl,  John,  Duke  of.  Regent 
of  France,  i.  647,  551,  652, 
667,  558,  659 

Bedford,  Enrl  of,  Parliamentary 
lender,  iii.  217 

Bedford,  Duko  of,  in  George 
in.'s  liuie,  W.  171,  223,  243, 
251 

Bcdloe,    Outea's    coadjutor,    iu. 


Beket,  Gilharc,  father  of  Thuniius, 
i.  168 

Beket,  Thomas,  of  London,  his 
correspondence,  i.  121 ;  his 
parentage  snd  educution,  168  ; 
Ids  relations  with  Theobuld, 
.  159  ;  invites  Henty  II.  to  Eng- 
land, ib, ;  mode  Clioncellor, 
163 ;  his  favour  with  the 
kJDg,  ib. ;  his  election  to  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  165 ;  his 
change  of  attitude,  ib.  ;  his 
struggle  witli  Henry,  165, 1G6; 
his  second  quarrel  and  death, 
168,  169;  cuiioiiised,  170 

Bellasys,  Lord,  Clmrlee'ii  confi- 
dant in  the  Treaty  of  Dover, 
iii.  394 ;  sent  to  the  Tower, 
422  i  first  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury under  James  II.,  iv.  16 

Belljnghuin,  Sir  Edward,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Irelond,  ii.  270; 
hit  Tou^h  handling  of  tlie 
Irish  cliieft,  ib. 

Benedict  Biseop,  his  visit  to 
Rome,  i.  56 ;  his  abbey  of 
Jurrow  ut  Weunnoutli,  64 

Benedict  of  Peterborough,  i.  121, 
171,  172 

Benedict  XII.,  quarrel  of  Eng- 
land nnd  Germany  with,  i. 
405-410 

Benevolences,  ii.  52,  69,  116, 
123,  197,  iii.  90,  113,  130, 
148 

Bengal,  Olive's  reduction  of,  iv. 
184 

Bennet,  Henry,  begins  his  poli- 
tical career,  iii.  370  ;  bccoraes 
Earl   of    Arlioglon,   387;   we 

Bensington,   the    West    Saxons 

repulsed  by  Offa  at,  i.  69 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  iv,  377 
Beor 


Boomwulf,  King  of  Mercia, 
defented  at  Bllnndim  by 
Ecgberlit,  i.  71 

Beowulf,  the  Song  oftheeutiest 
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of  English  poems,  i.  17;  reveals 
the  moral  temper  of  the 
English,  18 

Berctu,  daughter  of  King 
Churibert,  wife  of  iSi^thelberht, 
1.40 

Berkley,  Judge,  iii.  183,  197 

Bernard  Andre  of  Toulouse,  hbi 
life  of  Henry  VII.,  ii.  4 

Berne,  plunder  of  its  treasury  by 
the  French,  iv.  336 

Bemicia,  becomes  a  kingdom 
under  ^lla,  i.  37  ;  united  to 
Deira  under  iEthelric,  38 

Berlin  Decree,  iv.  364 ;  its 
results,  3G5 

Bertrand  de  Born,  the  trouba- 
dour, heads  a  revolt  against 
Richard  in  Aquitainc,  i.  186 

Berwick,  besieged,  i.  361  ;  the 
Scotch  earls  do  homage  to 
Edward  I.  at,  362  ;  garrisoned 
against  Edward  III.  400; 
becomes  English  territory,  ib.  ; 
legally  viewed  as  representing 
Scotland,  ib. 

Berwick,  tlie  pacification  of,  iii. 
187,  189 

Ber\vick,  Duke  of,  natural  son 
of  James  II.,  despatched 
against  Portugal,  iv.  85 ;  his 
victory  at  Alnianza,  96 

Bible,  Wyclifs,  i.  49'2-494,  496 

Bible,  the  Geneva,  it.  282 

Bible,  Tyndale's  translation  of, 
printed  at  Koln,  ii.  127; 
reaches  England  and  is 
denounced  by  More  and 
Wareham  os  heretical,  128 ; 
burned  at  St.  Paul's,  ib.  ;  its 
rapid  spread,  129  :  its  circula- 
tion forbidden  by  Henry,  149 

Bible,  the  English,  introduced 
into  churches,  iu  186;  its 
study,  iii.  9 ;  its  literary, 
social,  and  religious  influence, 
10,  11,  12 

Bigod,  Koger,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
see  Norfolk 

Birmingham,  growth  of,  under 
Walpole's  ministry,  iv.  139 

Bishops,      English,      originally 


royal  chaplains,  i.  58 ;  their 
diocese  the  kingdom,  ib. ;  con- 
stitute a  large  part  of  the 
Witenagemote,  92 ;  a  stand- 
ing check  on  the  independence 
of  the  nobles,  94;  appoint- 
ment of  foreign,  in  England, 
132 ;  their  independence 
lessened,  ib. ;  cease  to  sit  in 
the  temporal  courts,  i6.;  synods 
of,  convened,  158 ;  subjection 
of,  to  the  Crown  by  Cromwell's 
policy,  ii.  160;  power  of  their 
courts  revived  imder  Laud's 
patronage,  iii.  161 ;  War  of 
the,  190;  Parliament  and 
the,  199;  bill  passed  for  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  House 
Lords,  215 ;  protest  of  the 
Seven,  against  James  ll.'s 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  iv. 
23  ;  their  trial  and  acquittal,  24 

Black  Death,  its  ravages,  i.  429  : 
its  social  results,  430  ;  con- 
nection of  the  Statute  of 
Labourers  with,  431  ;  fresh 
swoop  of,  438,  454 

Blake,  Colonel,  in  Ireland,  iii. 
269 ;  as  Admiral  beats  the 
Dutch,  276;  bombards  Algiers, 
296  ;  conquers  Jamaica,  ib. ; 
beats  the  Spaniards  at  Santa 
Cruz,  301  ;  his  body  torn  from 
the  grave  by  the  Convention 
Parliament,  355 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  iv.  86 

Blondel,  i.  376 

Blood-wite,  compensation  in 
money  for  personal  wrong,  i. 
9;  gives  English  justice, 
society,  and  warfare,  their 
first  forms,  10 

Bliicher,  Marshal,  iv.  386,  387, 
388 

Bohemia,  troubles  in,  antecedent 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  iii.  104 ;  James  I.'s 
policy  towards,  106, 106 

Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  sec 
Hereford 

Boleyn,  Anne,  her  parentage,  ii. 
132;     Henry's    passion    for, 


133 :  her  fntber  made  Lord 
Kocliford,  ib. ;  WoUey's  part 
in  Ilie  matter  of  the  divurte, 
134;  supported  hy  the  Dukea 
of  Nortolk  and  Suffolk,  ib.; 
Ike  legaline  commiBaion,  13G ; 
inatftlleil  in  the  royal  politce, 
137;  privately  mamef,  157; 
■'Crowned  by  CranmeT,  168 ; 
''~r  children   declared   lawful 


the 


1G7; 


rcfaarged    with    adultery,  e 
'    demned,  and   beheaded,   171; 

her  inllucnce  on  the  character 

of  ElUaheih,  317 
Boleyii,     Sir     ThumaB,     fathei 


of     Am 


132; 


made 


Lord  HoLJifurd .  ih. :   li 
George,  Vi'i  :  created  Enrl  of 
Wiltshire,  140 
Boliii^'brofce,    Henry    St.   John, 
Loril,  Sccretiiry  of  Wur  under, 
and    perfidy    towards,    Marl- 
borougli,  iv.  99  ;  his  tr* aly  o£ 
commerce,  101 ;  his  policy  wjili 
,  regiml  tolliesucccsaion  of  the 
[  BouM  of  Hanover,   102 :  liia 
I'kreacb  with  nnrley,ii!>.;  ninia  at 
himniing  between  iho   Court 
rf    Hanover    and     that     of 
pjomed,    103 ;    power^cus    oikI 
Mglectcd    on    tlie    death    of 
Anne,    104 ;    Voltaire's   inter- 
Course  with,  109 ;    (lies   from 
England  to  take  oflice  under 
tlie  Pretender,  119;  liis  policy 
as  Secretary  of  Slat's  to  Janiea, 
130;    return!   from  eiile  and 


the 


Patri. 


144; 


18  into  exile,  146 

Dombay.itsceisBionto  the  Dutch, 
iii.  3TI:  establishment  of  tho 
C  India  Company  at.  iv.  I<i4 

Soiiifore,  llie  winsionary,  hia 
Letlera,  L  4 

llonifuce,  Archbishop  of  Cunler' 
burj-,  unclo  of  Eleanor  of 
Provence,  his  outnigea,  i.  272  ; 
gathers  an  iLniiy  in  FruJice  for 
299 


Bonner,  Bishop,  hii  persecntions, 
ii.  244,  265.  a59,  200 ;  Beta  up 
the  first  sis  Bibles  in  St. 
Paul's,  iii.  10 

Borodino,  battle  of,  iv.  .^1 

Boroughs,  buy  their  liberty  from 
the  Crown,  i.  124 ;  reprewnted 
in  tho  Great  Council,  365,368, 
357 ;  restriction  of  their  free- 
dom, ii.  21,  22 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  i[i  America, 
iv.  188  _ 

Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  ila 
connection  with  Boston  in 
America,  iii.  169 

Boston,  tea-riots  in,  iv.  252  ;  its 
porta  closed  against  commerce, 
253  i  English  troopa  land  at, 
256 

Bosworth  Field,  battle  of,  places 
Hflnry  Vir.  on  the  throne,  ii. 
G6;  liiohardlll.  alnin  at,ib. 

Bolhwell,  Jumea  Hepburn,  Karl 
of,Calliolic  Lord  of  the  Border, 
ii.  351 ;  member  of  tho  Privy 
Council,  352 ;  iiiurders  Dam- 
Icy,  3G2  ;  his  union  witli  Mary 
and  subsequent  (light,  364 

Boulogne,  besieged  by  Henry 
VIII..  ii.  2Vdi  surrendered 
to  France,  232 ;  camp  at,  iv, 
360 

Bourbon,  Cardinal,  and  the 
League,  ii.  436 ;  nrot-laimed 
King,  M*  Charles  \. 

Bourbon,  Duke  of,  Constable  of 
France,  ii.  118^  taiks  Itoiue, 
134 

Bourbon,  tlio  House  of,  iv.  160, 
152, 163,  154 

Bourges,  i.  M8,  552 

Bouvjiiea,  battle  of,  i.  239,  240 

Uiiyle,  esperimenial  chymist,  iii, 
331,333 

Boyne,  bottle  of  thB,iv.  51 

"  Boys,"  the,  headed  by  William 
Pitt,  iv,  144,  160 

Brabant,  relations  of  Edward 
IlL  with,!,  404,406,411 

Bra<ldock,  General,  routed  and 
skin  at  Fort  Duiiuesnc,  iv. 
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Bradshaw,  John,  presides  at 
trial  of  Charles  I.,  iii.  2G2; 
President  of  Council  of  State, 
278 ;  his  body  torn  from  the 
grave  by  the  Convention,  366 

Bradwardme,  his  predestinarian 
Augustinianism,  i.  446 

Brandenburg,  Elector  of,  on  the 
question  of  the  Mass  and  the 
Papal  Supremacy,  ii.  206  ;  be- 
comes Protestant,  214 ;  lends 
troops  to  the  States  iv.  28  ; 
Brandenburgers  in  William's 
army,  30;  becomes  King  of 
Prussia,  82 

Brandywine,  battle  of,  iv.  257 

Brecknock,  stormed  by  iEtliel- 
flaed,  i.  82 

Breda,  declaration  of,  ili.  320, 
364 ;  peace  congress  at  iii. 
384 

Brelion  or  native  law,  the,  in 
Ireland,  made  an  act  of  trea- 
son, i.  617  ;  English  jurisdic- 
tion substituted  for,  iii.  164 

Bremen,  iv.  134 

Breslau,  Peace  of,  iv.  158 

Brest,  right  of  holding,  se- 
cured to  England,  i.  473 ; 
restored  to  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany by  Richard  II.,  511 

B:ctift-ny,  Peace  of,  i.  437,  438 ; 
fatal  to  Edward's  cause  in  the 
South  of  France,  448 

Bridgemun,  Sir  Orlando,  chief 
justice,  on  ministerial  respon- 
sibility, iii.  344 

Bridgewater,  Francis,  Duke  of, 
iv.  279 

Brigham,  Treaty  of,  i.  344 

Brihtnoth,  Ealdorman  of  East 
Anglia,  i.  97 

Brindley,  James,  his  canals,  iv. 
273,279 

Bristol,  chief  seat  of  the  slave- 
trade,  i.  127;  stronghold  of 
the  western'  rebels  against 
Stephen,  163 ;  its  prosperity 
stimulated  by  the  conquest  of 
Ireland,  ii.  389;  its  West 
Indian  trade  under  Walpole's 
ministr}',  iv.  139 


Bristol,  Earl  of,  attempts  to  im- 
peach Clarendon,  iii.  370 

Britain,  Boman  conquest  of,  i. 
21,22;  withdrawal  of  Roman 
legions  from,  22;  assailed  by 
the  Picts  and  Scots  and  Saxon 
pirates,  ib. ;  the  Jutes  land  in, 
ib,;  York,  the  Roman  capital 
of,  26 ;  becomes  England,  28- 
31 ;  distinctive  character  of 
the  English  conquest  of,  28 ; 
ceases  to  exist  as  a  political 
body  w^ith  the  battle  of  Ches- 
ter, 43 

Britain,  Great,  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  under  the  name, 
iv.  90 

Britanny,  Norman  invasion  of,  i. 
110;  Henry  III.*s  campaign 
in,  i.  269 ;  passes  to  the 
Crown  of  France,  ii.  71,  72 

Britanny,  Arthur  of,  his  descent, 
i.  184;  murdere<l,  189 

Britons,  withdrawal  of  the,  from 
English  ground,  i.  28 ;  their 
stubborn  courage,  29 

Broglie,  Marshal,  iv.  186 

Brooke,  Lord,  iii.  176,  199,  221 

Brown,  Robert,  founder  of  the 
"  Brownists,"  iii.  34 

Browne,  his  pastorals,  iii.  166 

Brownists,  the,  their  settlement 
in  Massachusetts,  iK.  168 

Bruce,  the  home  of  the,  i.  107 

Bruce,  Robert,  grandson  of  the 
original  claimants  of  the 
Scottish  Crown,  i.  369  ;  rising 
of,  ib. ;  crowned  at  Scone,  370 ; 
his  iiight,  ib, ;  his  adventurous 
career,  380 ;  Master  of  Scot- 
land after  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbum, ,  387 ;  backed  by 
France,  390;  owned  as  King 
by  the  treaty  of  Northampton, 
396  ;  his  death,  399 

Bruges,  England's  negotiations 
with  the  Pope  at,  i.  464 

Bninanburh,  battle  of,  i.  84 

Brunswick,  Ferdinand,  Prince  of, 
commands  tlie  English  and 
Hanoverians  on  the  Elbe  and 
Bhine,  iv.  186, 186;  defeats  the 


French  at  Mindeii,ti.;  tuuTclies 
Rf^ainat  France,  311;  effect 
of  liiH  advance  in  rariii.  312 

Uucor,  ii.  30G ;  lectures  at  Cam- 
bridge, 228 

Quchanaii,  tlie  republican,  nud 
tutor  to  Jatiiee  VI.,  iii.  40 

Buckiii;;hBin,  Duke  of,  supports 
QlouceBte^H  cluim  of  the 
Crown,  ii,  GO ;  is  raade  C«n- 
atablo,  C2j  hiH  treucliery,  t6.i 
beheuiled,  G3 

Ili)ckiiif;liiiu,(ieor^  Villient  (the 
lirtt),  Duke  of.  favourite  of 
JaiacB  1.,  hit)  character,  iii.  98  ; 
occomuanies  I'rince  Charles  to 
Uudrid,  1 14 ;  liii  constitutional 
oipia,  117;  Im  planii  of  war, 
118;  Charles  1.  vliuKs  blindly 
to  him,  123  ;  hia  adiiiiiiistni- 
tive  iucapacity,  125;  hia  im< 
{leachment,  128 ;  the  Coin- 
inons'  reiuonstrniice  Hgainat 
him,  136 ;  hia  Bssasaination, 
137 


punuita,  331 :  hia  alliance  fay 
marriage  with  (lie  Preabr- 
terian  party,  387  ;  in  Ilio 
Cabal  niinifllfy,  d.;  '.'uiinsclH 
resistance  to  tlie  Teat  Act,  406 ; 
diomisscd  from  office,  4L1  ;  hin 
Sehaanal,  440;  satirised  by 
Dryiien,  448 

Buffon,  influence  of  English 
science  on,  iv.  109 

Bullinger,  ii.  281 

Buhim,  Lady,  burned  at  the 
stake    fur   her    Khare   in   the 


Buny*n,  John,  hia  history,  iii. 
398-400:  bis  Filgrimt  Fro- 
ffrni,  -101  ;  refuaea  to  accept 
James  II.'sAct  uf  Indulgence, 
iv.  18 

Duonaparte,  Napoleon,  dlstin- 
l^uishcB    litniaelf    at    Toulon, 


Ticioriea  in  Piedmont  and  (ho 
Tyrol,  32G ;  advances  on 
Vienna,  328  ;  his  -designs  on 
India,  332;  expedition  to 
Egypt,  333  ;  in  Syria,  339 ; 
flra't  consul,  340 ;  his  dtaiens 
on  England,  344.  351 ;  ids 
"Coutinenlul  System"  and 
its  roRiilts,  352,  3G3,  3G6; 
his  deapotism,  358 ;  hia 
plans,  359 ;  the  camp  at 
Boulogne,  360 ;  nasuines  tJie 
title  of  Emperor,  3tll  ;  at  Ulin 
nnd  Austerlitz,  3iG2 ;  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  ib.;  issues  ttie  Beilin 
Decree,  364 ;  the  Uilan 
Decree,  3G8;  bis  designs  upon 
Spsin,  370;  seizes  l-ortug<d, 
371  ;  provides  bis  brotbera 
with  thrones,  ib. ;  invades 
B|)ain.  372  j  at  Wogram,  373  ; 
stirs  up  wnr  between  Englnnd 
end  America,  3T6,  3T8-380 ; 
invades  llnssia,  380 ;  bis  ruin, 
381  ;  hia  abdication,  382  ;  his 
return.  385;  limit  overtbroif 
At    Wutcrluo.  38G ;    bis  esilu, 

Buonnparte.  Jerome,  King  of 
WBslpba]N^  iv.  371 

Buonaparte,  Joseph,  Kin^  of 
Spain,  iv.  371,  381 

Buonaparte,  Louis,  King  of  Hol- 
land, iv.  371 

Burdett,  Sr  Francis,  und  Pariiu- 
nientary  Befonu,  iv.  378 

Burfurd,  battle  of,  i.  08 

Burgli-upon-Sandii,  ilcatli  of 
Edward  1.  ul,  i.  371 

Burgbloy,  William  Cecil.  Lord, 
bis  descent,  ii.  290;  confonus 
to  the  Catliolic  worship,  291 ; 
one  of  the  "  PoUticals,'  ib. ; 
his  counsels  to  Kliuibeth,  292 ; 
member  of  ber  Council,  299  ; 
his  shoje  in  tite  bill  fur  re- 
Btoriiig  tbe  royal  supremacy, 
302  :  Tils  fears  relative  to  the 
Scotch  negotiations, 31-1 :  urges 
the  recoj^iition  of  Murray's 
government,  374 :  hia  seal 
for  a  I'n 
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Norfolk  plots  1)18  overthrow, 
378;  holds  the  clue  to  Nor- 
folk's negotiations  with 
Philip,  383 ;  backs  the  Puri- 
tan pressure,  397;  protests 
Against  the  High  Commission, 
431 ;  his  disgruce  after  Mary's 
execution,  439 ;  his  death,  497 

Burgoyne,  General,  in  Canada, 
iv.  257 ;  his  surrender  at 
Saratoga,  258  ^ 

Burgundy,  Piiilip  the  Good, 
Duke  of,  i.  545 ,  his  rehitions 
with  Henry  V.,  t^. ;  his  al- 
liance with  the  Duke  of  Be<l- 
ford,  547  ;  grows  lukewarm 
towards  England,  550  ,  recalls 
his  soldiers  fiom  Orleans,  552  ; 
delivers  Jeanne  Dare  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  557 ; 
deserts  the  Englisli  cause  and 
concludes  a  treaty  with 
Charles,  559  ;  surrenders  Pi- 
cardy  to  Louis  XL,  ii.  31  ; 
mediator  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, ib, ,  his  death,  36 

Dnrgumly,  Charles  of  Charolais, 
Duke  of  (surnamed  the  Bold), 
sonof  thepreceding,ii.31 ;  head 
of  the  League  of  the  Public 
Weal,  ib, ;  overthrows  the 
Croys,  33 ;  his  connection 
with  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
33,  43 ;  becomes  Duke,  36  ; 
marries  Margaret,  sister  of 
Edward  IV.,  37,  liis  fleet 
prisons  Warwick  in  Nonnandy, 
42  ;  refuses  to  receive  Edwanl 
at  his  Court,  43  ;  secretly  aids 
liim  with  money  and  ships, 
44  ;  attacks  Lewis,  47 ;  mighti- 
est among  the  princes  of  the 
Empire,  48  ,  at  the  siege  of 
Neuss,  48,  49 ;  falls  at  Nanci, 
50 

Burke,  Edmund,  on  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  iv.  234 , 
his  political  philosophy, 
235;  his  adhesion  to  the 
inaction  of  the  Whigs, 
236 ;  his  estrangement  from 
Pitt|  237 ;  his  speech  in  sup- 


port of  the  Declarator}'  Bill, 
z38 ;  his  fierce  attacks  on  Lord 
Chatham,  240 ;  his  effort  for 
conciliation  with  the  colonies, 
254 ,  regenerates  our  politi- 
cal literature,  273:  his  plea 
for  the  Hindoo,  274 ;  moves 
for  the  impeachment  of  Hast- 
ings, 276 ,  Bill  tending  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  over  Parliament,  285  ; 
horror  at  the  Revolution, 
301  ;  his  Reflecitons  on  the 
French  devolution,  303,  305; 
his  failure  in  Parliament,  304 ; 
his  success  with  the  country, 
305  ;  his  LeUera  on  a  Regicide 
Peace,  322;  his  Irish  policy, 
325 ;  ids  last  protest  against 
peace,  329 

Burnet.  Bishop,  iii.  325,  333; 
iv.  48.  122 

Burns,  iv  273 

Burton,  his  diar}',  iii.  3 

Busaco.  battle,  iv.  375 

Bute,  Earl  of.  Secretary'  of  State, 
mouthpiece  of  George  IIL, 
iv.  213,  216 

Butler,  Bishop,  his  Budihras.  iii. 
328  ;  his  calm  philosophy, 
333 

Butlers,  the,  Norman  Lords  of 
the  Pale,  ii  173 

Byng,  Adnn'ral,  iv.  175 

Byron,  Commodore,  his  db- 
coveries,  iv,  196 


0 


Cabal,  origin  of  the  term,  iii. 
387,  427  ;  members  of  the 
cabinet  so  called  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL,  386,  387, 
427 ;  Charles  and  the,  391  ; 
Parliament  and  the,  392 

Cabinet,  the,  its  origin  and 
nature,  iii.  387,  427 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  ii.  78,  390,  423 

Cade,  John,  takes  the  name  of 
Mortimer  and  heads  the  rising 
in  Kent,  i.  565  ;  slain  by  Iden, 
sheriff  of  Kent,  567 


Cadiz,  blockade  of,  iv.  ]S3 

Cudwulinn,  King  of  the  Welsh, 
liis  dliunce  U'itli  Pwda,  i.  47 ; 
fnlli  on  the  '-  Heaven's 
Field."  16. 

Caednion,  the  cowherd  of  Whit- 
by, i.  64 ,  the  Krsl  En^liHii  puet, 
ib. :  i>is  viRiori.  6S 

Cnen,  sncked  hv  Edwnrd  111., 
i.  416.  42S  .  uitiversitv  founilcd 


Cnliore,  tlie  bunkers  uf.  i.  324, 
338,384 

Ciilabria.  John  of,  aon  of  Rin& 
of  Anjou.  ii.  33 

Culuia,  Bie;^e  of,  i.  422  ;  Muster 
Euslaclie  de  St.  Pierre,  Muster 
Wnller  de  Huunay,  and  Qneen 
Philippn  plead  for  its  citixcna, 
423, 424  ;  Wurwiok  capluin  of, 
ii.  24,  25  :  loki^n  by  tbe  Duke 
of  Giiisu.  ii,  2C7,  2&e:  Uio 
Tieuiv  of,  with  reference  lo 
CJlteiiu  Canibr&is.  ii.  303 

Culuinv,  his  3hmo,n  0/  the 
Eiditt!  MimiltTt.  iii.  326 

CiilcuHii,  its  orifib,  iv.  104  ,  the 
Ulnck  Hole  of,  184 

Cah'in.  Jihn,  hie  curly  history, 
ii.  278 ,  Ilia  ductniie  oC  tha 
ort'nniattiou  oE  tlie  Chun-h 
And  its  lelulioii  10  llie  Stale, 
2T9 ,  itmws  tlie  Englinh  exiles 
lound  him  nt  Ueticvn,  SIW; 
resulu  of  this  conUei  with 
him  ns  shown  in  the  tronblee 
at  Frimkfort,  281  ;  Scotch 
Cftlvinisiii,  310 

Calvininn,  growth  of  in  Etig- 
Und,  iii.  13 ;  triumph  of  Jiimes 
I.  over,  iii.  62 

Cuinbnir,  occupied  by  Philip  V., 
1.406,400,411 

Cuiiibruy,  Treaty  of,  between 
Frunco  %tiA  Charles  V.,  ii. 
141 

Cutnbridge  Univenrity,  churlers 
of,  burnt,  i.  479,  stiidy  of 
Greek  at,  ii.  86;  Erasmus, 
Latimer,  and  Cruke  ul,  87 ; 
wins  «  name  for  heresy,  129  ; 
liilney  uml  Litiincr,  tenchers 


of,  known  ne  Lutlieiniis,  ih.  \ 
ux  alen  Uiiiveraitlca 

CumdeiL,  Wilhum,  ii.  196,  45fii 
iii.  3 

Coindcn,  Lord,  in  Ibo  Clialham 
Uiiiistrt,  iv.  251 

Camden,  Lord,  Viceroy  in  Ire- 
land, iv.  325 

Camerons,  the,  iv.  3d 

CiunpbeltB,  the, 

"         -      *     "     'I..., 

Lftgiilinc  Coin- 
miasion.  ii.  I3G.  Uisbop  uE 
Silisbury,  137  .  oiwiis  the 
eourt  nt  BluckfriiiiB  und  ud- 
juumsit,  138.  1.19 

330.363     ' 

Cainpiaii.dcHpiitirhed  from  Uouny 
10  heud  Lhe  Jesuit  mission  in 
England,  ii.  414;  executed, 
416 

C^mpa  Fonnio,  Treuty  of,  iv. 
328,  333.  33S 

C  imulodiinuni,  ll>e  predeeeasor 
of  our  modern  Colchester, 
i.  25 

Canudn.  Ilio  French  in,  iv.  171  ; 
comiuesl  of,  hy  the  En>;liHh, 
189;  retained  hy  Eiiglmid 
nfler  tho  pence  with  .Aruericii, 
SG9.  establiBliniem  of  iia 
Constitution,  305;  invaded  hy 
the  Ainerieans,  383,  364 

Canals,  iv.  273.  278 

Cunning,  George,  influences  pub- 
lie  opinion  tlirough  the  press, 
iv.  249 ;  his  devotion  lo  Pitt, 
290 ;  Foreign  Secretary  in 
the  Portland  ministry,  367 ; 
demands  the  surrender  of  tlio 
Danish  fleet,  16, ;  hia  Orders  in 
Council,  368  ;  eenda  armies 
and  enppliea  to  Spain,  371  ; 
his  Ueaty  at  klliance  with  the 
Junta.  372 ;  hia  duel  with 
Lord  Castlere«j{h  and  his  re- 
aignuljon,  373 ;  pn-Esce  for 
Outholic  EmnncipatioTi,  378  ; 
his  ■howy  britliuncy,  379 

Canterbury,  the  eorliest  royal 
city  of  Uurmnn  England,  i.il; 
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the  first  Christian  city  in  Eng- 
land, ib. ;  Augustine  comes  to, 
f  6. ,  a .  centre  of  Latin  influ- 
ence, lb, ;  the  see  of,  dioceses 
grouped  round  it  by  Theodore, 
and  the  political  importance 
of  his  work,  58  ;  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  Danes,  98  ;  gild 
of  Thanes  in,  210,  the  Scripto- 
rium of,  171  ;  Canterbury 
Tales,  see  Chancer 

Canterbury,  Warham,  Arch- 
bishop of,  his  patronage  of 
learning,  ii.  83  ;  his  friendship 
with  Erasmus,  ib.  ;  Erasmus 
dedicates  his  Jerome  to  him, 
94 ;  his  approbation  of  the 
New  Testament  of  Erasums, 
96 ;  on  the  resistance  of 
the  Kentish  squires  to  benevo- 
lences, 121 ,  liis  death,  157 

Canterbury,  Hubert  Walter, 
Archbishop  of,  raises  the  ran- 
som for  llichard  I.  and  secures 
order,  i.  185 

Canterbury,  Abbot,  Archbishop 
of,  iii.  159  ,  Edmund  of 
Abingdon,  Archbishop  of,  see 
Edmund ;  Edmund  Rich,  Arch- 
bishop of,  see  Edmund 

Capel,  Lord,  leader  of  the 
Country  party,  enters  the 
ministry,  iii.  42G 

Capell,  Lord,  royalist  com- 
mander, l)is  execution,  iii.  265 

Capital  punishment  abolished  by 
William,  i.  127 

Capuchins,  institution  and  rise 
of  the,  iL  262,  263 

Caraifa,  Cardinal,  his  fanaticism 
leads  to  the  establishment  of 
a  tribunal  of  the  lufjuisition 
at  Komc,  ii.  213  ;  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Capuchins  and  the 
Jesuits,  262  ;  lays  down  his 
sees  to  found  the  order  of 
Theatines,  263 ;  issue  of  tlio 
impulse  he  gave  to  Catho- 
lic fervour,  ib. ;  aims  at  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  ib,  \ 
becomes  Pope,  ib.  ;  su  Paul 
IV. 


Carew,  Sir  Peter,  heads  tlie  west- 
em  rising  against  Queen  Mary, 
ii.  250 

Carisbrook,  Charles  I.  a  prisoner 
at,  iii.  256 

Carlisle,  conquered  by  the  North- 
umbrians under  Ecgf  rith,  i.  61 ; 
invested  by  the  Scots,  i.  361 

Carlowitz,  Treaty  of,  iv.  69 

Carlyle,  iii.  326 

Carolina,  South,  opposes  the 
Declaration  of  Independence, 
iv.  257 

Carolinas,  the,  iv.  167,  169 

Caroline  of  Anspach,  Queen  of 
George  II.,  iv.  142 

Carpenter,  General,  iv.  130 

Carr,  a  Scotch  page,  favourite  of 
James  I.  iii.  85 ;  se4  lioches- 
ter,  Viscount 

Carte,  his  collection  of  the  Or- 
mond  papers,  iii.  3 

Carteret,  Lord,  his  continental 
policy  on  the  fall  of  Walpole, 
IV.  158 ;  becomes  Earl  Gran- 
ville, 159 ;  his  fall  and  its 
bearing  on  foreign  policy,  ib, 
160;  see  Granville 

Cartwright,  Thomas,  his  Calvan- 
istic  fanaticism  and  Presby- 
terian tenets,  ii.  398,  399; 
driven  from  his  professorship, 
431  ;  appointed  by  Lord  Lei- 
cester to  the  mastership  of  an 
hospital  at  Warwick,  494 

Casale,  seized  by  Louis  XIV.,  iii. 
449 

Casaubon,  iii.  9 

Cashel,  synod  of,  i.  178 

Cassel,  victory  of  France  over 
the  Flemish  communes  at,  i. 
403 ;  Flemings  advance  to, 
423 

Castille,  the  English  campaign  in, 
i.  449,  451 

Castlemaine,  Lady  (Barbara 
Palmer),  mistress  of  Charles 
IL,  iii.  338;  the  friend  of 
Ashley  Cooper,  367 ;  opposes 
Clarendon,  370;  parades  her 
conversion  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  405  ;  her  indictment  by 


ShoftMbitrjr,  430 ;  deserts 
Chnrlea.  440 

Custlerensli.  Lord  (Lorrf  Lon- 
ilonileny),  Pitr*  iigent  in  Ire- 
Iftnil,  iv,  348 ;  sscretnry  at 
war,  durl  with  Cnniiiii^,  iv. 
373  i  foreign  sPiTetury,  373 

C&teaii  Citinbn'iiiB,  Treaty  of,  ii. 
301,  303,  3ia,  314 

Cnteshy,  ill.  G3,  G4 

Catliarine  uC  Anigon,  dntighter 
of  Ferdinand  oiid  Isulwitu, 
married  to  Arthur,  cldent 
Bon  of  Henry  VIL,  ii.  70; 
betrothed  un  I  lis  donth  to 
Henry  VIII.,  90;  the  Icitig 
resolves  to  break  liis  tiiiirriago 
with  Iier,  J33;  refuses  to  bow 
to  his  will,  135;  bev  piteous 
nppeal  in  court,  139;  she  is 
put  awiiy,  153;  Henry's  mar- 
riitge  withlierniuiullnlas  void, 
167 

Catbnrin»  of  BmgansM,  Qiteen  of 
Charles  II.,  iii.  349;  her  im. 
iiienM dowry,  t6. ;  political  iif;- 
iiificanue  of  the  marriage,  ib. 
vhKged  by  Oules  with  know- 
ledgeof  the  Popish  plot,  iii.  423 

Catharine  Howuxt,  *te  Howard 

Cathnruie  of  Medicis,  Itegent  of 
France,  ii.  32i ;  her  politicnl 
temper  compared  to  thnt  of 
Eliziibclh,  ib.  ;  her  edict  of 
paciBcation,  338;  her  trcnty 
with  liin  Uu^uenotg,  344 ; 
her  policy  of  rcliKioui  baluice, 
346, 350,  401 ;  offen  KliEobetti 

|^.^r  son's  hsiid,  400;  Uie 
«  of  Si.  Ilartholomow, 
«tiima    to    hsr  policy 

Ij.  flf  tolenitioil,  403 

^tbarme  Pnrr,  trt  Pnrr 

Calhariuo  II.  of  Itusiria,  licr  de- 
signs on  Poland  and  Turkey, 
iv,  300 

Catharine  Swyoford,  uiistreas  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  i,  51t,  fi49 

Cstliolic  reaction,  Uie,  1553-lfi£8, 
ii.  243, 294,  hL  76 ;  tlie  Cntholiu 
revival  in  Germanv,  261,  203 

Catholics,   the   Engliab,  ii.  329, 


330 ;  A<Mh  of  FiLrlinmeut 
nguinst,  in  tlie  reign  of  Eliza- 
betli.  343,  SlW ;  tlie  Catholic 
earls  and  their  revolt,  378- 
3fil  ;  their  persecution,  381, 
3S4  ;  they  support  tlie  Catholic 
College  at  Duuay,  407 ;  orrirol 
of  Parsons  and  Ciimpian,  414  ; 
proclamation  ^and  new  penal 
enactments  og^nst,  415,  4tT  ; 
their  plots  and  their  suppres- 
sion, 430-438;  fresh  breach 
between  them  and  ttie  Crown, 
under  James  I.,  iii.  C2 ;  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  C3 ;  excluded 
from  the  Court  of  Chailcs  II., 
413;  tbeir  liopes  excited  by 
the  Treaty  of  Dover,  420  ;  nd- 
mitlcU  into  civil  and  military 
oHicea  by  Jnmes  II.,  iv.  13  ; 
their  emancipation  advocated 
by  Pitt,  347;  by  C*nning, 
378 ;  adopted  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  ib. 

Cathulica,  tlie  Irish,  their  cove- 
nant witlt  Charles  1.,  iii.  227, 
■231 

Cntinnt,  Marshal,  defeats  tho 
Duke  of  Savoy,  iv.  64 

Cavaliers,  origin  of  the  name,  iii. 
211 

Cavendish,  Itis  account  of  Wol- 

Cavendish,  family  of,  rise  of, 
from  spoil  of  moiiasterioa,  ii. 
201  ;  their  dependence  on  tlie 
Crown,  221 

Cavendish,  Lord  John,  one  of 
tho  leaders  of  the  Country 
party,  iii.  405  ;  Clioncellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  425  ;  resists 
the  Exclusion,  430;  resigns, 
430 ;  becomes  Earl  of  I>evon- 
shire,  we  Devonshire 

Cnxton,  WiUioiii,  and  his  work, 

Ceadda.  the  St.  Chad  to  whom 

LicJitield  is  dedicniecl,  L  52 
Ceawlin,  Kinjr  of  Wessex,  i,  39 
Cecil,  Sir  William,  m;  Burteigh, 

Cecil,  Robert,  second  foii  of  the 


precftlinjr,  niirceeils  his  father 
at  the  Council  hoard,  ii.  497 ; 
Ills  rivalry  wilh  Eamx,  ib. ; 
hactiTKBpondeawwitli  James 
Uid  ils  reeuit,  ib. ;  tiia  counaels 
to  Jamev,  iii.  73 ;  Iiii  ailherenco 
to  the  Elizabethan  pulley,  7-1, 
82  i  his  scheme  of  tno  '■  Oroat 
Contrntt,"  77,  78 ;  his  deoth 
removes  tlio  lost  check  on  tlia 
poUcy  of  .laines,  Si 

Cecil,  rtpreseiitntivp  ot  tlie  Evan- 
geljcal  movement,  iv.  273 

CenCwine,  King  ot  Wesapi,  i.  C3 

Cenwalh,  King  of  tlie  West 
Baxons  atlAcks  the  WeUh.  i. 
CI  ;  litB  vii.-toryBtBruilfonl.ift, 

Cenwulf,  King  of  l!ie  Mercinna, 
i.  G3 

Cenlfrid,  a  acliolsr  of  Benedict 
Itiacop,  i.  C4 

CeolwulF,  King  of  Northumbria, 
his  peaceful  reign,  i.  6-1 ;  liis 
kingdom  tlic  litorary  centre  uf 
Western  Europe,  ib. 

Ctarl  lit  freeiiiig,  liia  poaeibla 
origin,  i.  8 :  liia  yosition  oa 
compared  with  tbat  of  the 
wr(,  8 

Cenlic,  King  of  Wcsscx,  i.  24, 
35 

Ceylon,  aUde<l  to  the  British  poa- 
se«8ioiis,  iv.  31'J 

ChorEonl,  victory  over  tlieBritona 
at,  i.  24 

Charles  I.,  his  proposed  mar- 
riago  with  (lie  Infunta,  iii.  101 , 
111,  114;  his  journey  to  Mud- 
rid,  114;coudiiio[is  of  ilia  mar- 
riage, US;  joy  in  England  at 
tiie  fiiilure  of  the  match,  116  ; 
liia  cliaruuter  and  pupiLlurity, 
ib.  ;  hia  inurrtuge  wi[li  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  119;  perfidy  of 
hia  dealings  with  Spain  and 
England,  122  ;  generally  dis- 
trusted, ib.  \  Ilia  policy,  123  [ 
Loud  liis  adviser  in  occle- 
siastioal  matters,  124 ;  his 
jealousy  of  the  Doustitutional 
demanit'i  of  the  Purliumoiit  of 
1C25,    125;    the    duaccnt    on 


Cadis  and  its  failure,  i&.  ;  his 
answer  to  Parliament's  call  for 
on  inquiry  into  the  ^ilnre, 
127  ;  impeachment  of  Buck- 
inglii^m,  12S;  dissolves  the 
Parliament,  139 ;  levies  a 
forced  loan,  130 ;  his  relations 
will)  France,  131  ;  sendsafleet 
to  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  133  ; 
fotved  to  summon  a  new  PbT' 
liainent,  134  ;  induced  to  con- 
aent  lo  tlie  Petition  of  Sight 
in  order  to  win  a  grant  of 
Bulwidy,  105 ;  presented  by 
the  Commons  witU  n  Reraon- 
Btrance  against  Buckiughain 
nnil  upon  the  state  oE  the 
rojilm,  137 ,-  effeclof  Bucting- 
Iiani'a  death  upon  him,  j(. ; 
llic  Laudion  clergy,  136;  the 
Avowal  of  the  Uummons  and 
its  political  signilic&nce,  130  ; 
tumults  in  the  Commons  on 
Sir.  J.  Kliot's  vindication  of 
English  liberty,  141 ;  die- 
aolution  of  Parliument,  ib. ; 
his  policy  of  peace  tmd  eco- 
nomy, 143,  146;  hia  tiuoncial 
meosurea,  14C,  147 ;  his  exac- 
tion of  customs  and  henevo- 
lencea,  148:  the  general  proR- 
perily  of  the  country  a  ready 
argument  to  the  friends  of  lita 
system,  149 ;  Sir  Thomaa 
Wentworth  as  minister,  152; 
Ireland  under  the  btuarts, 
153;  Wentworth  in  Ireland, 
155  ;  Laud  and  hia  persecution 
of  the  Puritans,  157-IG3  ;  the 
Puritan  panic  and  fanaticism, 
1G3,  1G6;  grants  a  charter  to 
the  colony  of  MasBachusetts, 
1(59;  his  view  of  the  union 
of  Holland  and  France,  172  j 
ship-money,  1T3,  174 ;  the 
tus  rcaiated  hy  John  Hump- 
den,  175-178;  ChnrWs 
meaaurea  in  Scollond,  176 ; 
orders  the  new  Liturgy  to  be 
introduced,  170  ;  its  rejeotion, 
183;  the  temiier  of  England, 
181 ;    the    judgment  un  sliip- 


money,  182 ;  the  Covenant, 
183 ;  Charles  and  Scotland, 
181 ;  the  Scotch  Revolulion, 
185  :  the  Scoti-h  war,  186 ;  the 
pacification  at  Berwick.  187 ; 
Scotland  applies  to  Pmnc«  fi>r 
nid,  ib.  ;  the  Short  Farliunient, 
16«  ;  the  BiahvpB'  War,  IW ; 
the  nieuting  of  the  Long 
Partianient,  195 ;  imponch- 
nient  of  Strafford,  19G  ;  fall 
of  the  miniBtera,  197 ;  work 
□£  the  Houses,  ib. :  amrcU 
reform,  198  ;  the  BiahupB  ond 
Purliameil^  199 ;  trial  of 
Strafford,  200;  tlie  Amiy 
plot,  201  ;  fruitleaa  attcnipt 
to  eatahiish  a  ParliBraentury 
minirt^,  202  :  deoth  of  Straf- 
ford, 203;  the  panic,  204; 
Charles  in  Scotland,  205  ;  the 
Irish  rising,  SOG;  its  effect 
on  England,  207;  th«  new 
Boyalisis,  208;  the  Remon- 
strance, 209;  Cuvaiiers  ond 
Roundheads,  210;  seizure  of 
the  five  meriilKTS,  212  ;  Charles 
wilbdrawa  from  Lontlon,  213 ; 


for  ' 


214; 


preparu 

outbreak  of  war, 
battle  at  EdgehiB,  217; 
Charles  at  Oxford,  216  ;  the 
Cuniish  rising  in  favour  of 
the  royal  cuuee,  210;  Hamp- 
den and  thewar,  22U;  Prince 
Rupert's  raid,  222 ;  death  of 
Hampden,  223 ;  the  relief  of 
OIoul: ester,  the  tuming-puint 
of  the  war,  225;  league  of 
the  Parliament  with  Scotland, 
226  ;  England  swears  to  tlie 
Covenant,  227;  Pym'splnn  for 
1G44,  228  ;  Maralon  Moor  and 
the  ruin  of  the  royiKst  cuubu 
in  the  north,  229  ;  the  King's 
march  on  London  checked  at 
Newbury,  230 ;  Cromwell  ond 
his  Ironsides,  232 ;  the  Inclc- 
|)endenls,  234 ;  the  Purliument 
und  Uniformity,  235 ;  growtji 
of  dissidence,  236 ;  Cromwell 
unU  ihe  dissidents,  237  ;   self- 
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renouiicing  Onli  nance,  238 : 
the  New  Model,  239  ;  the  nnuy 
and  the  dissidents,  240 ;  nego- 
tiations at  UshridgB,  241  ; 
Naseby,  ib.  ;  close  of  the  war, 
243  ;  the  new  Blmggle,  246  : 
religious  liberty,  24G  ;  Chorlea 
ill  tlio  Bcoti:))  camp,  24T ;  Ids 
hoi)ea,  248 ;  his  surrender,  249 ; 
temper  of  the  New  Model,  250; 
seisure  of  the  King,  251 ;  (ho 
army  negotiates  with  him, 
263  :  his  Hight,  254  :  the  second 
civil  war,  25S ;  the  Houses  and 
Ihe  Army,  266;  the  Scotch  in- 
vasion, 257  ;  demand  of  justice 
on  the  King,  258;  Pride's 
Purge,  260 ;  ruin  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, 261 ;  death  of  the  King, 
ib. ;  abolition  of  Monarchy, 
262 ;  question  rs  to  Ids  being 
the  author  of  the  Eikvn  Ba*i- 


send  an  emhassy  to  liini  nt  lhf> 
Hague,  i6.;  called  on  by  Onnoml 
to  land  in  Ireland,  £06:  uccepts 
the  I'reabyterian  cordilionB 
and  lands  in  Scollmid,  270 ; 
crowned  at  Scone,  273 ;  in- 
vades England  and  is  put  to 
flight  ut  Worcester,  it. ;  draws 
to  the  coast  of  riandera  with 
^snish  troops,  316 ;  his  re- 
turn, 319  J  bis  declaration  from 
Brcdo,  320 ;  modem  Englnnd 
b«gins  wilh  bin  entry  into 
WTiiteliall.  327  ;  his  scientific 
laetes,  331,  3:^7:  relinquishes 
Ihe  prerogatives  hia  father 
Einiggled  for,  335 ;  his  tem- 
per and  manners,  33G,  3.37; 
iris  mistresses,  338 ;  his  view  of 
Parliaments,  330  ;  his  policy, 
ib. ;  refuses  to  recognize  the 
union,  340;  his  menaures  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  341; 
estnbtislioH  a  royal  arrny,  342 ; 
bis  position  wilh  regard  to 
English  politics  and  religion, 
343,   :M4;    stale    of    Europe, 


345-34S ;  Iiib  policy  binds 
Englund  lo  France,  349 ,  liia 
inurriugo  nixl  that  of  lii» 
sister,  ill.  ;  hie  lirst  ininUtry, 
860  ;  the  Con\'cntion  Pnrlin- 
ment,  351  ^  setttempnt  of  the 
natiiMi,  352;  seltbment  of  tlic 
rclnlioHH  belwern  the  nntion 
and  tlie  King,  353  i  Bng- 
Wd  und  the  Chureh,  .%4; 
tlie  fonstitutional  ra3rnlists, 
35<5;  llie  Parliament  of  IGGI, 
356;  the  FnrliuTiient  nnd  tha 
Church,  367 ;  Cliiroiidoc'a  in- 
fluence with,  358  ,  iiinenla  ta 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Act, 
360;  St.  BiirlholuiiiCH''a  Day, 
its  religioui  und  piiliticnl  re- 
sults, 3l>l-3G4.-  hreaka  from 
Clarenilon's  policy  of  intole- 
rnnca,  364 ;  Ashley  Cooper's 
influence  with,  365 ;  uibuob  tlie 
tirst  Declaration  o£  Indulgence, 
368;  resolves  on  Clarendon's 
ruin,  3G9;  England  and  the 
Dutch,  371  ;  the  Uutth  war, 
373;  England  nnd  France, 
374 ;  the  religious  persecution, 
375;  the  navnl  w<ir.  381; 
Parliuniont  and  the  war,  382, 
the  Dutch  in  Iho  M«dway,  364 ; 
peace  with  Holland,  385; 
diamiaees  Clurendon,ib.:  coinea 
to  tlie  front  of  public  affairs, 
386  ;  the  Cabal  ministry,  ib  ; 
the  Triple  Alliance,  38Q ; 
baffled  by  the  Cabal.  391 ; 
Parliament  and  the  Cabal,  39-2 ; 
liis  negotiiitiona  with  France  on 
the  conversion  of  James,  393  ,- 
serretiv  declares  hiniself  it 
Cithollc,  and  concludes  the 
Tra.,ty  of  Dover,  SSli  ;  outwits 
his  miuistors  hy  the  promiae  of 
toleration,  306;  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence  nnd  its 
afiect,  397;  closing  of  the 
Exchequer,  398  ;  the  attack  on 
Uollnnd,  402 ;  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  403 ;  Witliiun  and 
the  French  invasion,  4(M ; 
Parliament  and   the   war,  li.; 


the  declaration  recalled  and 
the  Test  Act  psascd,  40G ; 
SSiiiftesbHry'B  change  of  policy. 
40B;  Charles  dismisses  him, 
409  ;   the   public  panic,  410  ; 

JroceedinKB  against  Lauder- 
ale,  Duckingham,  and  Arliog- 
ton,  411 ;  peace  with  Holland, 
ib.;  Protestant  SecuritieB  Bill, 
1 6.;  adopts  Diinby'a  policy, 
412;  marriage  proposed  be- 
tween the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  Duke's  daughter,  418  ; 
Danhy  and  the  Commons,  ib.; 
policy  of  corruption  and  per- 
ulion,  414;  Charles  turiiB 
France,  415 ;  Danby's 
,  416;  the  cry  for 
war.  417;  marriage  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mnrv,  to.;  peace  of 
Nimcgwen,  418;  the  Catholic 
hopes,  420;  Titiia  Oates,  421  ; 
ShofteBbur}'  nnd  the  plot,  422 ; 
Lewis  and  the  plut,  423 ;  dis- 
solution of  the  Parliament, 
424,  the  now  ministry,  425; 
Temple  and  his  council,  4S6 ; 
the  cabinet,  427  ;  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  428  ;  the  Bill  of 
Securities,  420;  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  430;  BhiifCesbury  nnd 
Monmouth,  431  ,  dismiBscs 
Shaftesbury  fur  the  second 
lime,  432 .  ftices  the  danger 
vitli  unscrupulous  coolness, 
433  .  sunmions  a  new  Parlia- 
ment and  prorogues  it,  ib.  ; 
reaction  in  his  favour  begins, 
434;  ■■  petitioners"  nnd  "  nb- 
horrers  "  known  as  Whigs  and 
Toriea,  435 ;  listens  to  the 
project  a  of  the  Prince  of 
Unmge,  437  ;  William's  policy 
fiiila  to  bring  the  Comcnons 
round  to  the  King's  plans, 
438 ;  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Lord  Stafford  prodoces  no 
effect  upon  him,  439  ;  be  tuniB 
again  to  France,  440 ;  his 
object  in  aumrooning  the 
Pnrliiiment  to  l!)sford,  441 ; 
diBsolves  it  nnd  uppeals  to  tlte 


juEtice  of  the  nntion.  442  ; 
oulburet  of  loynlti'.  ib.  ;  re- 
news ibe  perBeculiijiL  of  II)D 
Nuncotifonniats,  449 ;  colls 
back  James  to  Court  and  ar- 
rests Monmouth,  450 ;  failara 
of  tlie  Rye  House  Plot  against 
liimuiiil  James,  ib.;  his  triumph, 
ir. 3; hiBdespotiBm,4;  tlienew 
town  cliarteni  anil  liia  obicct 
in  grtui ting  them,  ib.;  ^rndiial 
incroatie  I  of  Iiis  guards,  the 
niiclens  of  our  standing  army, 
5  i  Ilia  death,  ib. 

Charles  Edward  Stuart,  his  claims 
supported  by  Franco,  iv.  IGl  ; 
the  Highland  clans  rally  tu  his 
standard,  ib.  ;  proclainied  as 
James  VIII.  in  Edinburgh, 
ib, ;  defeats  the  English  ut 
Preston  Pans,  ib,  ;  marches  as 
far  as  Derby,  162 ;  his  hopes 
of  success  come  to  an  end,  lb.; 
conciuest  of  the  Highlands  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  ib. 

Charles  the  Great,  restores  Ilie 
Empire  of  the  West,  I-  "1  i 
Ecgberht  takes  refuge  at  his 

Charles' IV!.  of  the  Golden  Bull, 
Emperor,  his  nomination  by 
dement  VI.,  i.  417.  his 
dau^hler  marriiid  to  Bichard 
II.,  497 

Charles  V.,  Emperor,  ii.  91,  92  , 
marries  the  aister  of  Francis 
I.  and  becomes  King  uf  Spain, 
109;  elected  Emperor.  113. 
his  visit  to  England.  114  ;  his 
league  with  Uenry  and  iho 
Pope,  115;  his  wara  with 
Francis,  115,  117,  119,  120, 
122 ;  his  treachery  towards 
Henry  and  Wolsey,  120,  122; 
summons  Luther  to  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  1:^3 ;  Krosnius 
pleads  with  hiiii  for  Lutlier, 
125;  marries  n  princess  of 
Portugal,  132  :  his  anny  sacks 
Rome  and  tabes  the  i'ope 
prisoner,  134 ;  suspends  ttie 
judgment    of    the     Diet    of 


Worms,  1.3A  ,  concludes  peace 
with  France  at  Cauibray,  141  ; 
English  nil  innco  with,  favoured 
bv  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  146; 
Ins  action  in  the  matter  of 
Heniy's  divnree.  147-190, 
190  ^  the  League  of  Schmul- 
kolden  formeii  as  a  check 
upon  liis  power,  180 ;  hia 
diplomatic  dealings  with 
Luther,  204  ;  his  alliiince  with 
Henry,  ib.,  206,  211;  loses 
Hungary,  209  ;  his  treaty  with 
France  ut  Crepy,  214;  takes 
tlio  field  against  the  League, 
210;  his  triumph  over  it  at 
Mahlberg,22U;  the"Interim," 
230 :  estubtishes  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  the  Netherlands,  233  ; 
his  hold  over  the  F.mpire 
broken,  248  ;  offers  his  son  in 
marriage  to  Mary,  ib. 

Charles  VI.  of  Austria,  Emperor, 
renounces  his  claiina  on  Spain, 
jv.  133  :  issues  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  141 ;  his  secret  al- 
liance with  ^aiii,  lb. ;  Eng- 
land guarantees  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  142 ;  hia  death,  156, 
159 

Charles  IV.  of  France,  i.  390 

Charles  V.  of  France,  his  wara 
with  Casblle  and  England,  I. 
449,  464;  summons  the  Black 
Prince  to  do  homage  as  Duke 
of  Aiiuitaine,  451 

Ciiurtes  VI.  of  France,  niiirriuge 
of  his  ilaiightcr  to  Hidiurd  II., 
i.  610  ;  his  nindnpaa  the  taiise 
of  peace  with  England,  524 ; 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
Henry  V.,  545;  ratifies  tbe 
treaty  of  Troyes,  ib. ;  his 
death,  647 

Charies  VII.  of  France,  i.  538  ; 
proclaims  himself  King,  547  : 
nicknamed  "  King  of  Bourges  " 
hy  the  English,  548 ,  at  Chinon, 
'"  Jeanne    Dare, 


570 


654;    his 

G.'UKonv  submits  U 

Charles  VIIL  of  Fra 


Louis  XL,  his  two  betrotliats 
as  l>aup1iin,  ii.  64 :  troiibira  at 
the  court  during  liis  minority, 
66 ;  marriea  Anne  of  Brilnniiy, 
72;  invades  Itoly.TS ;  wins  tlie 
masterv  over  Ilnty.  90 
Clmrlei  IX.  of  France,  eon  of 
Henry  II.  and  Catharine  of 
Medicis,  succeeds  hie  brulher, 
Francis  II.,  Itef-eiicy  of  <he 
Queen-Muther,  ii.  mi  i  his 
temporary  eubniission  to  the 
HiifCiienot  lenders,  401 ; 
CuthaTine's  power  over  liim, 
ib, ;  the  Moseacre  of  St. 
Burtliolomew,  ib.  (for  on 
Qccuimt  af  the  religious  dia- 
of    this    reign,    gee 


Uiigiieuuts) 
:harles  X.  of  F 


Charles  X.  of  France  {tee  Boar- 
bon,  Cardinal  of),  proclniined 
by  the  Leaguers,  ii,  450  ;  liis 
death,  462 

Cbiirle8theBuJ,KIiiKof  Navuire, 
his rolations  with  Edward  III., 
i.  433 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  joins  the 
Grand  Alliance  against  Fratite, 
iv.  3{j ;  bis  ezijec'Icd  demise 
without  issue,  iii  ;  claimants 
of    the   sucpession,     G6  ;    ho- 

Sneaths  the  whule  of  bis 
ominions  to  Ibe  Uuko  of 
AnjoH,  70 

Charles  III.  of  Spain,  second  son 
of  the  Emperor,  bis  cbiim sun- 
ported  by  the  allies,  iv.  90  ; 
fonns  the  Family  Compiict 
with  FruncB,  163 

Cliarles  IV.  of  Spoin,  abdicates, 
iv.  371 

Clmrles  XII.  of  Sweden,  iv.  130, 
ia3, 134 

Cbarolais.  Charles,  Count  of,  (m 
Burgundy,  Charles  Duke  of 

Gborter  of  Henry  I.,  a  direct 
precedent  for  tbe  Great  Char- 
ter, i.  1 40 ;  limits  tbe  despotism 
of  William,  ti.;  howitntFected 
the  Cburcb,  tbe  baronage,  and 
the  people,  ti. 

Oiarter,  the  Grout  (I2&1-12?!), 


i,  195-3T1 ;  tbe  constitutional 
provisions,  244-217 ;  compared 
with  former  cliarlers,  244 ; 
gives  protection  tn  all  dasses, 
U46  ;  provision  relative  to  tbe 
right  of  self -taxation  omitted 
in  the  later  issue,  246  ;  lega- 
lities the  nglit  of  resistance 
to  Ibe  King,  247  ;  conlinned 
by  Henry  III.,  251 ;  hy  Ed- 
'u'ard  I.,  3ti2 ;  clause  against 
orbilrary  imprisonment  re- 
ceives fresh  force  from  tbe 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  iii.  429 

Charter  House,  site  of,  bought  br 
Sir  Water  Huunay,  as  o  burial- 
ground  for  the  citizens  of 
London,  i  429  ;  foundation  of, 
iii.  6 ;  tlie  govcniurs  refuse  tu 
admit  a  Catholii:  on  the  founda- 
tion, iv,  17 

rlinrter  Soils,  the,  i.  122 

Ch&teau  Gitillard,  its  erection  by 
Itichard  to  secure  Ibe  Nunuaii 
frontier,  i.  1B7,  188 

Chatlinui  (»ee  Pitt),  Lord, his  plans 
with  regonl  to  Ireland,  India, 
and  Bllian<?Q  witif  Prussia  luid 
Itutsia,  iv.  240 ;  withdrawal, 
242 ;  resignation,  243 ;  hia  re- 
appearance ill  the  House  of 
Lords  and  plan  for  Parlioinient- 
ory  reform,  247 ;  his  policy 
set  aside  by  tbe  King,  249  ; 
action  of  his  minislry  in 
America,  260 ;  his  measures  in 
favour  of  tbe  colonics  rejected, 
254 ;  presses  for  peace,  258  j 
linnl  protest  against  Iba  sur- 
render of  Ameriea,  259 1  his 
death,  ib. 

aiatilion.  Cardinal  of,  brotlier  of 
Coligni,  abjures  the  Catholic 
religion  and  marries,  ii.  337 

Cbaucer,  Geoffrey,  his  TaUs  oe 
compared  with  Piart  Plough- 
man, i.  440 ;  depicts  tbe 
worldliness  of  the  clergy, 
460;  liis  work  marks  the  ' 
settlement  of  Iba  English 
tongue,  502  ;  the  new  national 
life  utliTB  itself  in  his  vcrac. 


603 ;   liis    early  poems,   504  ; 
Ilia    Canterbury    TaU»,    506 ; 
buried  in  tlie   Abbey  Clmroh 
of  Westininater,  5U9 
''CbenMida,"     origin    of    the 

nnme,  1.211 
Cheke,  his  direction  o£    Eliza- 

betli's  studies,  it.  286 
Cherbourg,  tlie  right  of  holdinj^, 
seoureil  to  England,  i.   47^-1 ; 
auiretider    tu    tlie    Kin);   of 
Navarre  by  Bichnrd  11.,  Gil  ; 
surrender  of,  to  Cliurlea  VII., 
6G3 
C1iester,bntl1eof,  nnd  its  palitirnl 
iinportnnce,  i.  43  ;  fleet  eijiiip- 
p«d  at,  by  Eudwine,  4& ;  tlie 
lost  city  of  Enf;land  to  resiBt 
William,  118;  Williatii's  march 
to,  U8,  126 
Chester,   Earl   of,    head   of   the 
feudal  baronage,  reheta  against 
Henry  III.,  i.  253 
Chancenor,  Richard,  il.  390 
Cbuncellor,  title,  firat  home  by 
the  head  of  the  Clerks  of  the 
Koynl  Chapel  under  Henry  I., 
i.  146;  of  lower  rank  than  the 
Juaticior,  ib.-.  becomes  a  great 
I  officer  of   aUte  in  1226,  271  ,' 
kfienry  III.  takes  the  oppoint- 
■Hient  of,  into  bis  ovra  hundft, 
"ft. ;    extension  of    ond   esta- 
blishment of  bis  powers  under 
Eilwarrl  L,  328  ;    hia  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  410 
Cliancery,   Court   of,   ile   origin 
under  Edward  I.,  i,  S2B  :  under 
Wolsey's    rule,    it.    112;    its 
■bolition  proposed  by  the  Con- 
vention, iii.  282 ;  reformed  by 
Cromwell,  292 
Chancondyloa,  ae«  Qrocyn 
Cheaterfield,  Lord,  hia  feltrra  to 
his  aon,  iv.  121 ;  tnmmi  out  of 
Walpole's   ministry   in    1733, 
144 ;  in  iho  Pelhnm  ministry, 
160;  despatra  of   the  nation, 
176 
ChotlJB.  a  plnywright,  his  answer 
to   Oreene's  attack   on    Shak- 
•pore,  ii.  474 


"Chevy  Chase,"  billiid  of,  ii.  73 

Chicbeacer,  Bisbop  of,  Cliiinci>llor 
in  1226,  Henry  IlL  luliee  the 
seal  from  bim,  i.  271  ;  hia  re- 
lations with  De  Montfort,  299 

Chichester,  Sir  Arthur,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  hia  pacific 
and  conservative  policy,  iii. 
153 

Child,  Sir  Joaiidi.  his  political 
pbUoaophy,  iii.  333 

Chillingworth,  William,  iii.  308, 
309,310,333 

Chinon,  i.  182,  652 

Choiaeul,  Due  de,  iv.  250 

Christianity,  introduced  into 
England,  i.  40 ;  makes  its 
■way  without  violence,  it.  ; 
reaction  against,  46 ;  received 
in  Ireland,  48 

Chronicle,  ThoEnglislior  Anglo- 
S.'Uion,  the  earliest  vernacular 
history  of  any  Teutonic  people, 
i.  81  ;  thrown  into  its  present 
form  during  the  roign  of 
Alfred,  80;  closes  with  tlie 
account  of  the  civil  war,  166 

Church  of  England,  the  work  of 
Theodore  of  Tarans,  i.  67 ; 
William's  organization  of,  131 ; 
revenues  of  its  lands  appro- 
priated by  William  the  Ited, 
13G ;  effect  of  the  conqucet 
on,  166;  itseffortain  Stephen's 
reign  to  rescue  England  from 
feudal  anarchv,  ib.  ;  ecoleni- 
nsticalcounriU'convMicd,  168; 
state  utj  under  Henry  III., 
254  :  elfccl  tM\,  of  the  Pope's 
oppressiiiii,  2IM ;  its  independ- 
ent j<iri»4liclii>n  limited  by 
Edwunl  L,  331  ;  its  represen- 
tation in  Parliament  delinitely 
organized  by  Edward  I.,  369 ; 
ita  rights  asserted  by  the 
Btutule  of  Provisora,  443 ;  its 
wealth  and  weuknees  under  Ed- 
ward III,  457-460;  hostility  of 
the  baron  age  tOAvardfl,  458-463; 
its  efforts  to  repress  LoUardry, 
495 ;  its  weakness  at  the  close 
of  the  Wars  of  the  lioses,  ii. 


10-13 ;  attituile  oE  iu  leaders 
towanis  tlio  ucw  l«iiniiai{', 
79-88;  Bttitude  of  Eriwuiui 
und  More  luwitrdB,  96-97 ; 
«eixed  OD  liy  Tlionias  Crom- 
well, 161.1«8;  Henry  VIU. 
claims  the  Iicudnhip  of,  152, 
IGif;  tlic  Acl  of  Supremacy 
poaBtHl,  15B;  coiiSacation  uf 
ita  lanils  l>y  the  Cmwn,  1G2 ; 
gngged  by  tlie  eiiuluveinent  of 
t}ie  clergy,  1IJ3 ;  (lie  Articles  of 
1536,  IHO;  the  Six  Articles, 
18G;  dJBUHe  of  Latin  ia 
public  worsliip,  22G;  intro- 
duction of  tlio  new  Liturgy, 
ib.  ■  confiscation  of  lier  en- 
dowments, '231^ ;  Qaeen  Maty 
anil  tli»  religious  perGccutioos, 
2-H,  263-201;  Puul  IV.  und 
tlie,  263 1  Crumner,  S&l; 
under  Elixalivlli,  302-310,  326, 
394-3'J7,  403,  401,  494;  the 
Act  of  Uiilfumiily  aiid  the 
Tert  Act,  343, 404 ;  I'urituniHTn 
in  tlie,  lil  16;  Uobker's  in- 
fluence on,  31 ;  Charles  I. 
und  the,  123,  191  ;  Laud  und 
the,  138, 167-163 ;  tiie  Avowul 
of  the  Commons,  140 ;  the 
hong  Parliament  and  tlie  re- 
form of  tlic,  198,  234-237; 
Cromwell' d  reorguniiution  of, 
292 ;  Charles  11.  unil  the,  344 ; 
theConveution-Purliariient  and 
the,  iii.  354;  the  Cuvaltpr- 
Parlianient  and  the,  357  ;  Ter;t 
and  Corporation  Ai'l,  3(i0 ;  the 
Act  of  Unifonnity,  301  ;  ex- 
pulsion of  tlie  Nonconform  is  In 
and  ilfl  results  on,  861-3U4; 
the  Five  Mile  Acl,  375;  I'e- 
cluration  of  Indulgence,  397  ; 
the  Test  Act  und  its  results 
on,  405-407;  the  High  Com- 
mission, iv,  14 ;  Jnmes  II. 
ond  the,  17-20,  23,  24;  U.e 
Toleration  Act,  46 ;  the  Bevo- 
lution  and  the,  47  ;  the  Whigs 
and  the,  i:^:  sinks  into 
political inaignificanco,!/!.;  the 
Idethodiats  und   the   rdigiuus 


revival,  146 ;  llie  clergy  of,  ii 
Wulpole's  diiy,  149 ;  its  liberal 
chunictor  recogniaed  liy  Pitt, 
183;  its  clergy  as  influenceil 
by  the  Kvnngelical  movement, 
273 ;  we  aim  Convocation 

Church,  the  Irish,  ntidor  Henry 
VIII.,  ii.  I81-l'<4;  the  Eng- 
lish Liturgy  introduced  in, 
235 ;  unilcr  Queen  Mary,  2G^ 
269 

Churchill,  John,  favourite  of 
Juities,  Duke  of  York,  iii.  440 ; 
iv.  10,  31 ;  made  Eurl  of 
Marlborough,  37 ;  ut  Marl- 
borough 

Cincitie  Ports,  the,  i.  298,  308, 
309,  34ti,  525,  ii.  Sm 

Cintru,  Convention  t>i,  iv.  372 

Cisau  tiLbea  Anderida,  i,  39 

Cistercians,  growth  of  the  or<]er 
in  Stephen's  rcitm,  i.  167; 
famous  as  wool-ftroworF,  324 

Ciodud  Kodrigo,  taken,  iv.  380 

Civil  War,  the,  iii,  217-244 

Clair-on-Epte,  Treuly  of,  com- 
pared with  the  Fciice  of  Wed- 
niore,  i.  1U7 

Clunrickard,  MacWilliom,  Lo^d, 
ii.  269 

Clarence,  Lionel,  Duke  of,  se- 
cond son  of  Edward  111.,  1. 
437;  marries  leabella.  Karl 
Warwick's  daogliter,  ii.  39 ; 
flies  with  Warwick  to  Nor- 
mandy, 40 ;  disautistied  will) 
Warwick's  policy  nilntive  to 
Uie  BHccesBion,  41  ^Joiiis  Ed- 
wunl  IV,  against  Ileiiry  VL, 
44  ;  impeached  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  59  ;  his  death  in 
the  Tower,  i6.  ;  his  duuH-hler 
Margaret.  189 ;  «w  Salisbury, 
Countess  of 

Clarendon,  Constitutions  of,  a 
renewal  of  the  system  of  the 
Conqueror,  i.  166 ;  rei;ulate 
the  relations  of  Church  and 
SwtB,  167 

Clarendon,  Aasl/e  of,  the  fatnio 
of  oar  judicial  legislation 
begins  -ssiih,  i.    1G7 ;  its  pro- 


^1810118  for  tlie  repression  of 
crime  the  origii)  of  trial  l>y 
jury.  1C7 

Clarendon,  Edn-ard  Hyde,  Eikd 
of.  Lord  Cliitnccllor,  iii.  350  ; 
big  theory  of  ttie  Stule,  359  ; 
Ilia  struggle  with  Noncon- 
formity, aeo :  Ills  French 
policy,  364  ;  his  pulicy  of  in- 
tolenince,  365 ;  Jiia  nllioncQ 
with  the  royal  liouae,  370  ;  his 
triiunpli,    371  ;     Lis    fmitleHa 

.   efforts  to  maintain  peace,  372 ; 

±  liu  fall,  384 ,-   takes  refuge  in 

Mrnince,  385 ;  his  Butorg  <f  At 
W<JBebellioii  and  his  Life,  lii.  3, 
_  .  825 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyile,  second 
Earl  uf.  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Irelund,  ir.  16,  dismissed,  40; 
tukcs  part  in  Jutobiio  plots,  55 

Clarksoii,  iv.  274 

Clavcrhouse,  aee  Dundee 

Clement  V.,  I'ope,  absolves  Ed- 
ward L  from  bis  promises,  i. 


syinpalhies,  i,  41'^ 

Cleuient  Vll.,  Pope,  ii.  120; 
Henry  VIIL  demands  a  divorce 
uf  liini,  133  i  helpless  in  the 
Emperor's  grasp,  134  .  a  pri- 
soner in  iho  Castle  of  Sl  Aq- 
gclu,  135  1  escnpes  tu  Orvieto, 
und  consents  to  a  Icguline 
commission,  136,  nvokes  iJie 
cause  to  Rome,  138,  constant 
to  Catharine's  cause,  149 ; 
threatens  Henry  with  eicom- 
uiunicaiion,  157;  nnnals  Cran- 
meKs  judgment,  158 

aeveland  (Barbara  Palmer), 
Duchess  of,  $ee  Costleniaine 

Ctevo^  inherited  by  Charles  the 
Bold  from  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine,  ii.  47 

Clevea,  Anne  of,  her  marriage 
witli  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  190 ; 
Henry's  loatliing  fur  her,  191  ; 
lier  repudiation,  204 

Clifford,  Lord,  fall*  iit  St.  AL 


bans,  672  ,  hU  son  kills  Lord 
Kutknd  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
field, i.  574 

Clifford,  Thomas,  Lord,  in  the 
Caba!  ministry,  iii.  387;  a 
Catholic  by  conriction,  ib.  ; 
Cliarlea's  confidant  in  the 
Treaty  of  Dover,  394 ;  his 
advice  with  regard  to  loana 
advanced  to  the  public  trea- 
sury, 398  ;  becomes  Lord 
Treasurer,  405 ,  counsels  re- 
sistance to  the  Test  Act,  406  ; 
owns  to  being  a  Catholic  and 
resigns  office,  407 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  general  in 
America,  iv.  262 

Clive,  Robert,  iv.  164,  165,166,184 

Closter-Seven,  Convention  of, 
iv.  176,  185 

Cnut,  son  of  Swegen,  i.  09 ; 
his  vigour  of  temper,  tb. ; 
King  of  Denmark,  ib.  ; 
invades  England,  ib. ;  left 
master  of  the  realm  on  the 
death  of  Eadmund,  100 ;  savage 
and  bloodlliiraly  temper,  ib.  j 
his  fiiet  acts  uf  government, 
ib.;  muidora  Eiidwtg,  (7'.;  his 
later  character  and  rule,  lb.  ; 
his  treatment  o£  Danes  and 
Englishmen,  ib.  ;  establishes 
the  "huB-carles,"  t6. ;  renews 
"  Eodgars  Law,"  ib.;  bis 
reign  compared  with  titst 
of  the  Norman  kings,  tb. ; 
translates  .i^^lfheah's  body 
to  Canterbury,  ib.  ;  his  gifts 
to  the  rchgious  houses,  iDl ; 
llig  grandeur  of  cburactar,  ib, ; 
unparalleled  internal  peace  of 
his  reign,  16.;  Iiis  relations  v^ith 
&'otlaud,  l(rJ;  Malcolm  does 
homage  to,  ib. ;  bis  death  and 
its  effect  on  his  empire,  ib. ; 
his  English  system  ot  govern- 
mentj  123 

Cobham,  Lord,  se«  OUIcostle,  St 

Cobb  am,  Eleanor,  mistress  of 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, i,  551",  5C0,  501 


Colli,  his  Argument  for  Chriiti- 
onity,  i.  46 

Coko,  sir  Eilward,  chief  justice, 
resiBta  James's  efforts  to 
biinper  with  tlie  liiw,  iii.  93 ; 
dismissed,  94 ;  luude  eiierlS  to 
prevent  Ilia  sitting  in  Purlin- 


pro  icet  against 


,.  lolf 


tlie  press  of, 


'  to  CI  miles 


t,  Ufi;li 

Buoliinghii 
Coke,  HoKor, 
Colatd    Mant 

aM  Cnxlon 
Culcliester,  im  Cnniiilodi; 
Crtlcliester,  surrenders   I 

fax,  iiL  259 
Co'.emttn,  liis  pnrt  in  llie 

plot  and  hil 

421,  4^4 
Colepepper,  minist 

Coleridge,  iv.  249,  335 

Oolet,  John,  Ilia  deck  studies  in 
Ituly,  ii.  79 ;  busiu  of  his  fiiilh, 
80;  rejects  the  "corniptiona 
of  tlie  Schoolmen,''  i6.,  severity 
of  Ilia  outer  life,  81  ;  l)econiM 
Darn  of  St  Pnul's.  83;  founda 
n  Oniinmitr  Scliool  beside  8L 
rtiul'a,  85;  liis  xe«.\  for  tlio 
reform  of  llie  Church,  87; 
charged  with  heresy,  prutected 
by  Wnrham  and  Henry,  88  ; 
hiH  protest  aguinst  war,  93 ; 
foremost  among  the  preachers 
el  the  Court,  1  ii ;  Blr.  Lupton's 
editions  of  his  works,  ii.  4 

Collgni,  ii.  337,  339.  340,  401 

Column,  Aidan's  suacessor  ut 
Holy  lulnnd,  i.  56 

Cologne,   Electorute  o^  quitrrel 


T  tlie,  ii 
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i,  the  Aniericnn,  iv,  225  ; 
Grenville  and  the,  ib.;  llio 
Stamp  Act  and  the,  226,  229  : 
the  theory  of  the  colonists.  228 

Colonies,  the  Dutch,  conquered 
hyEngland,  iv.  319 

Coluinba,   founds    tlie 
station  of  luna,  i.  49 


Commission,  the  High,  declared 
illegiil  by  un  Act  of  the  Long 
Purliament,  iv.  15;  Uie  Act 
cotitirmcd  ut  the  Restoration, 
ib.  i  reiippointed  byJstnea  II., 
tb. ;  proceedings  in,  against 
Bishop  Compton,  ib.  :  pro- 
ceeiliiigs  ngumBt  (he  Univer- 
silie.i.  19;  ordered  to  deprire 
llie  Biiliops  of  their  sees,  S3  j 
dj|M>h-ed  by  Jiimcs  11..  29 

CoMinon  I'niyer,  Book  of,  com- 
posed  "nd  replaces  the  Missal 
nad  Breviary,  ii.  226;  Bet 
aside  in  ninnv  parishes,  S4S; 
restored  liy  Eiixabetli,  SOS; 
billfortlierefonuof,396 

Coiiimntis,  Uuiise.  uf,  lirEt  sotn- 
mou^  of,  liy  Euri  Simon,  i. 
300 ,  its  position  under  Edwsrd 
11,,  385,  esliite  of  the  Com- 
mons, 393,  395 ;  woiglit  of,  in- 
creiised  by  the  division  of 
Parliiimont  into  two  Uousm, 
414;  its  advance,  460-4Q3; 
first  inalnncB  of  )(«  request- 
ing n  i^onhironcQ  with  tlie 
Lords.  4(i4 ;  it«  nction  rela- 
tive lo  John  of  G.mnf8  ad- 
niinistrstiOD,  4lJ6 ;  its  sym- 
pathy with  Loihirdiam,  535; 
restriction  of  borough  and 
county  franchise,  and  its  effect 
on,  ii.  21,  2-2;  its  attitiide 
towards  Wolsoy  ia  15-23. 
117  ;  growth  of  its  vigour  and 
iadependencB  under  Elizabeth, 
867:  iU  struggle  with  the 
Crown.  368-360;  its  control 
over  the  revenue  and  nrroy  os- 
tublished  hy  the  Itovolution, 
iv.  44-46  {  its  inaction  under 
Wulpole,  138-140,'  its  con- 
dition at  tlie  beginning  of 
George  IIL's  reign,  204-206 ; 
question  of  its  reform,  *m  the 
two  Pitts,  Wilkes,  Burdett 

Commonwealth,the,  its  establish- 
ment iii.  262;  its  dnngera,S64; 
its  difficulties  at  liome^  265 : 
appointment  of  the  Council  of 
Stale,2Ge;deBignsof  the  Rump, 


ib.-  Cromwell  in  Ireland, 267; 
CImrkB  and  Uio  Scots,  269; 
Cromwell  in  Scotland,  270; 
hrcnk  with  Holland,  271 ; 
royalists  defeated  at  WorMa- 
ter,  273  ;  activity  of  llie 
I'nrlinmont.  274 ;  wur  wiiU 
UolluDil,  275  1  nuvnl  engup^e- 
ni«nts  between  the  Eii^liiiii 
and  Dutch,  376 ;  the  Pnrlin- 
nient  driven  oat.  277;  »ee 
Proteclomte  nnd  Cromwell 

Communes,  siKuiflcution  at  the 
ntime,  i.  297 

Compurgation,  triul  by,  1.  168, 
220 

Coniyn,  tho  Lord  of  Badenocli, 
Uend  of  the  Scotch  reRencj', 
i.  368;  murdered  by  Bruce, 
370 

Con.1^,  ii.  330,  376;  ot  Rucroi, 
iii.  ii4e 

ConliBcation  of  land  under 
Willium,  i.  128 

Congress,  tlio  Amerinin,  first 
meeting,  iv.  233 ;  Washington 
nt  ihe  heod  of  thrir  nrmy, 
254;  tlie  Dcclurstion  of  In- 
dependence, 265 

Connei:ticiit,  refuses  to  tiike  piirt 
in  llio  war  with  England,  ir. 
383 

Cnnstuble,  Sir  Hobert,  liangrd  at 
Hull  for  his  xbure  in  the 
"Pilgrimage  of  Oruco,'"  ii. 
173 

Conatantine,  King  of  Scots, 
organizes  a  league  agninnt 
^thelatnn,  i.  83;  hie  con- 
federacy crushed  at  Bniniin- 
burh,  84 

Constantinople,  capture  of,  by 
the  Turks,  and  result  of  Ihe 
(light  of  it«  Groeb  scholars  to 
luly,  ii.  78 

Contad«^  Mnrshst,  iv.  186,  187 

Contorini,  Papal  l^egnte,  ii.  206 

Continuator  of  the  C'lvitland 
ChrvHitle,  i.  377 

Conventicle  Act,  the,  ili  3C9 

Convention,  the,  us  described  hy 
Cromwcil,  iii.  280;  slylcJ  in 


deriaion  the  "  Barebonee  Par- 
liament," 281,  282  i  its  work, 
281 ;  it«  close,  ib. ;  declares 
itself  a  Parliament  at  tlie 
Restoration,  351 ;  dissolved, 
356 

Convention,  the,  eummonod  hy 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1689, 
iv,  33;  entrust  provisional 
authority  to  William,  ib. ;  plan 
of  a  regency  and  Dunov's 
scheme  fiercely  dehated,  34 ; 
ndopts  the  l>eol  oration  of 
Rights,  ib.;  declares  William 
and  Mary  King  and  Queen, 
35 ;  becomes  a  Partiament, 
44 ;  KM  Purtiaiiient 

Convention,  the  Scotch,  sum- 
moned by  'Willinm  HI.,  iv. 
37;  proclaims  Willinm  and 
Mary ;  adopts  the  Clnim  of 
Right,  38  ;  demands  the  aboli- 
tion of  prelacy,  (6. 

Convocation,  in  1418,  i.  £31; 
Colet's  address  to,  ii.  148; 
pelilioo  of  the  Commons 
agninst,  ib. ;  eummoned  in 
1631  to  acknowledge  Henry 
Vlll.  heud  of  the  Church.  10,<l, 
161;  votes  Henry's  mnrringe 
with  Catharine  void,  lfi7 ; 
adopts  the Tliirty-nine  Article', 
»3;  the  Canons  of  1G04,  iii. 
61;  lis  DieetiUKS  suEpended, 
iv.  122 

Cook,  Captain  Jamei^  his  voy- 
ages, iv.  19G 

Cooper,  Ashley,  member  of  the 
Constituent  Convention,  iii. 
281  ;  liis  sceptical  temper, 
314 ;  l.is  attack  on  Cromwell's 
system,  3I&;  rewarded  with  a 
barony  anil  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, iii.  361  ■  opposes  the 
Act  of  Unifomiity,  361 ;  Ma 
Ashley,  Lord 
Cope,  Kr  John,  command'  the 
fCnglis))  forces  at  Preston  Pons, 
iv.  ICl 
Cope  nhn  gen,  attacked  by  tho 
Britifh  fleer,  iv.  366;  bom- 
bardment of,  3G7 


Copernicus,  ii.  7fl 

Corbeuil,  death  of  Henry  Y.  at, 
i.  545 

Coruwttll,  reBiBtance  of  its  free- 
lioldere  to  the  voluntHiy  loan 
orderBd  by  Chnrlca  I.,  iii. 
US ;  rising  in,  in  favour  of 
Cliarlea  L,  219 

ComwaDis,  Lord,  capitulutes  ut 
York  Town,  1780.  iv.  202; 
Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
332,337 

Coronation  chair,  origin  of,  t. 
362 

Cortes,  liis  eonqueat  of  Mexico, 
ii.  422 

Com  on  n,  battle,  iv,  372 

Cotentin,  conciuered  by  William 
Lungs  word  nnd  occupie<i  by  a 
Iluuish  colony,  i.  IQ8  ;  surren- 
dered to  Robert  by  Henry  I., 
142 

Council  of  the  North,  its  entn- 
bliBbtnent,  Went  worth  be- 
comes Preeident  of,  iii.  162; 
its  abolition  by  the  Long  Piir- 
lianieut,  205 

Council  of  OfficeiB,  iii.  240,  249, 
261,  25^  269,  2B0,  260,  318 

Council,  Sir  William  Teinpla's, 
iii.  426,  42S 

"Country  party,"  the,  its  ap- 
jwnrnuva  and  its  Hympathioe, 
iii.  405  ;  organized  nnd  headed 
by  ShafteBbury,  409,  411 ;  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  connection 
with,  413  ;  its  strength  broken 
by  l)onby,  416;  its  dealings 
ivith  France,  424 ;  its  nieinbera 
become  known  as  Whigs,  435 

Court  of  Appoa',  see  AppenI 

Court  of  Chancery,  we  Chancery 

Court  of  CommoQ  Pleas,  nature 
of  ita  jurisdiction,  i.  32G 

Court  of  Eichequer,  nature  of 
itB  juriadiction,  i.  32G 

Coart  of  High  ComuiisBion,  its 
civil  and  judicial  juriadiction 
oboliahed  by  the  Long  Pariia- 

Court,  County,  origin  of,  i.  353 
Coitrtcnny,   fiishop   of    London, 


Wyciif  sumnioneii  bufore,  i. 
468;  the  l>uke  of  Lvocaslsr'B 
tmutiui-Dt  of,  469 ;  becomea 
Primate,  490 ;  hia  triumph 
over  LoUiirdisin,  491,  492  ;  ftis 
enactment  concerning herelicB,  i 
495 

Courtcnuys,  tlii;,  ii.  45 

Courts,  wookcniiig  of  local  courta 
by  meanauf  theKing'sCourt,  i, 
130;  ecclesiaatical  and  tempo- 
ral, their  separation,  132 

Covenant,  the  first,  ita  natuTO 
nnd  importance,  ii.  273,  274  ; 
renewal  of,  iii.  183;  England 
Bwears  to  the,  227;  burned  in 
WeatniinBter  Hall,  368 

Coventry,  Sir  William,  in  tho 
Cabal  niiniatry,  iii.  387 ;  heads 
the     Country   party 


Comi 


the 


exclnm'on,  430 

Coverdole,  Miles,  hia  Bible,  iL 
179 

Cowell,  his  work  oc  the  absolute 
power  ot  tho  King,  iiL  71 

Cowlev,  iii.  331 

CowpeV,  iv,  273 

Cow[ier,  William,  in  Mul- 
borough'a  coalition  miniatry, 
iv.  89 

Cowper,  Lord,  lord  cliaacellor, 
iv.  124 

Cox,  Bishop,  one  of  the  Protes- 
tant exiles,  ii.  275 

Coxe,  Archdeacan,  iii.  326 

Crabbe,  iv.  273 

Crngga,  member  of  Lord  Stan- 
hope's ministry,  iv.  136 

Crantield,«c  Middlesex,  Earl  of 

Cronnier,  Thomas,  cliaplain  to 
tlie  Boleyns.  ii.  136  ;  his  boi»k 
in  favour  of  the  divorce,  140 ; 
counsels  appeal  to  the  nniver- 
sitieaof  Europe,  ii.;  appointed 
to  Ihe  see  of  Caaterbuiy,  157  ; 
annuls  the  marriage  with 
Catharine  as  void,  ib, ;  crowns 
Anne,  166  ;  his  judgment  re- 
versed by  the  Pope,  ii, ;  ten- 
ders to  More  the  now  oath  of 
ullegianuc,   168,-   hia  atrugglo 


Rgainst  Itic  Six  Articlen  Act, 
187;  wived  from  iiidiutiiient 
by  Henry's  fuvoiir,  138 ;  liis 
steps  ton-ards  an  Kngtlah 
Liturgy,  223 ;  liis  purely  Pro- 
tntant  pasitiou,  i2G ;  wel- 
comes the  ProteBtant  refugees 
to  Lambeth,  228;  liia  bold 
measures  lor  enfnrciug  tlic 
Protestant  tenets,  233;  re- 
duces the  bishops  to  the  posi- 
tion of  royul  oflicera,  234 ; 
signs  his  assent  to  the  will 
of  Edward  VL.  241  ;  tried 
for  trcuwin,  245  ;  his  ecclesi- 
aitical  poEJtiuit  264  ;  his 
politiciil  uuta  ill  conaection 
will)  Mary,  2Gfi  ■,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  religious  revolu- 
tion, \b.  ;  ccmvicted  of  heresy, 
lb. ;  Ilia  recontution  and  deiUh, 
26C 

CrtNjy,  the  battle  of,  i.  417,  419 ; 
contrast  between  the  efficiency 
of  tlie  Freneh  I'liivalry  nnd 
the  footmen  ut,  and  its  voniiec- 
tion  with  feudalism,  420 ; 
efficiency  of  tho  Englisti  bow- 
men nt,  nnd  its  conneclion 
witii  the  failure  of  feudalism 
in  Kn^Iuid,  402 

Cropj".  Treaty  of,  ii.  214,  216 

Crelon,  i.  3iG 

Crewe,  Chief  Justice,  refuses  to 
acknowledge  tlie  legality  of 
forced  loans,  iiL  130 

Crom pton,  Samuel,  iv.  282 

Cromwelt,  Thomas,  bis  youth  one 
of  adventure,  it.  143 ;  employed 
by  Wotsey  in  the  supptcssiou 
of  the  monasteries,  tb.  ;liis  con- 
Rummutc  craft,  144  i  advico  tu 
Henry  respecting  the  divorce, 
and  fikvour  with  him,  145;  his 
rutliless  policy,  160;  beconies 
secretary  of  state,  151  ;  liis 
stntesmsnahip  modellftl  on  Mii- 
chiavelli's  iaeal,  lb, ;  ndviaes 
Henry  (o  declare  himself  Head 
of  the  Church,  161  ;  his  plan 
for  securing  the  ecclesias- 
tical independence  of  the  king- 


dom, and  bringing  tho  clergy 
into  suhjection  to  the  Crown, 
152  ;  Lord  Privy  Sea!,  168 ; 
bis  clinging  to  Parliomcut 
ib. ;  Vicar -General,  159 ;  his 
measure  for  the  cnsluvemenl 
of  the  episcopate  to  the 
Crown,  160  ;  his  suppression 
of  the  lesser  monasteries,  161  ; 
enslavement  of  the  clei^y, 
163  ;  his  rule  of  terror,  164  ; 
his  temper,  IGC;  Sir  Thomas 
More  his  first  victim,  167; 
commits  the  brctliren  of 
the  Charter-house  for  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  Koyol 
Supremacy,  lt>9 ;  death  of 
More,  170 ;  his  slnig^te  with 
the  nobles,  ib.  ;  his  ruth- 
less severity  in  suppressing 
the  "Pilgrimage  of  Gnice," 
172;  his  treatment  of  Ireland, 
174  ;  his  reform  of  religion, 
178  ;  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
religious  uniformity  between 
tlie  two  islands,  184;  his 
lost  struggle,  188;  the  op- 
position to  his  system  gnlhere 
round  tho  Cmtrtennys  and  the 
the  Poles,  1^;  his  foreign 
pulicy  forces  on  Henry  the 
Lutheran  marriage,  IdO ; 
raised  to  the  Earldom  of  Es- 
eex,  ib.  I  arrested  by  the  l>ukc 
of  Norfolk  on  a  chnrgo  of 
treason,  attainted,  imd  exe- 
cuted, 191  ;  the  Monarchy 
under,  197 ;  tho  Parliament 
under,  198 
Jromwell,  Oliver,  first  glimpse 
of,  iii.  24  ;  Boid  to  have  been 
prevented  ■  by  royal  embargo 
from  emigrating  to  New- 
England,  175,  210 ;  his  words 
relative  to  the  adoption  of 
Pyin's  liemonstrance,  210 ; 
with  Hampden  brings  ul'uut 
tho  Association  of  iha 
Eastern  Counties,  221  ;  his 
Dame  famous  in  the  army 
iif  ihu  Associated  Counties, 
229,    230;    h!a    Ironsides    at 


Horeton  Moor,  S30,  232;  bio 
quarrel  witli  Loixl  Mnnrheslcr 
ut  Newburj-.  231,  2:12 ;  Sr  P. 
Wurwiuk's  deacription  of  hiiii, 
238 ;  hia  lineage,  hia  naturul 
meWcholy,  ib. ;  bis  dealings 
wilh  the  diasiilcnta,  237;  ha 
niul  Vane  introduce  Iha  Self- 
nmouucitiK  Onliiinnce,  238 ; 
ti.e  New  Model.  239;  his  own 
acouunt  of  Nn»eb^  battle,  242, 
246 1  nt  DriHtr>l,  246 ;  nrgotiates 
with  tlie  King,  264 ;  bis 
courage  nverta  open  mutiny, 
265  ;  in  Wules,  258 ;  in  £din~ 
burgh,  ib. ;  ot  Pleston,  ib. ;  one 
of  the  Council  of  State,  267 ; 
nt  Hiirford,  ib. ;  in  Ireland, 
i5. ;  in  Bcotlund,  270 ;  buUle  of 
Dunbnr,  271 ;  Worcester  battle, 
273 ;  presses  Ihe  bill  for  die- 
solving  tlie  Porlinment,  274; 
diabunila  Iho  Bump,  277 ;  as 
Cftptttin-Geneml,  270 ;  the 
Constituent  Convention  and 
his  ai'uount  u£  it,  ib.,  280; 
hia  uneasiness  at  its  proceed- 
inga,  262  ;  reeeivea  tlicir  uli- 
dicution,  283;  hia  refonn  of 
the  basia  of  representation  in 
Parliament,  284 ;  made  Lord 
Protector,  ib. ;  hia  legal  ciiat- 
ence  aaProtectordeniedby  tho 
Long  Parliament,  285  ;  bis  nd- 
miniatration,  286;  hia  argu- 
metita  against  Ihe  union  of  1c- 
^lative  und  esecutivepower 
in  the  Parliament,  287;  hi» 
(liaaolutiun  of  tlie  Farlintnent 
fatal  to  liberty  and  Purituniani, 
ib.  ;  appoints  major-generals, 
288;  Ilia  tyranny,  289;  his 
prnctic.tl  realization  of  tho 
union  of  Scotland  with  Eng- 
land 200  1  settlement  of  Ire- 
land tindertaken  by  bis  aon 
Henry,  291 ;  his  settlement  of 
England,  S92  ;  reorganixea  the 
Obiircb,  ib. ;  liis  foreign  policy, 
293;  bis  hutnd  of  Spain, 
2S*4;  war  with  Spain,  296; 
opposition  of  the    Parliament 


of  1656  to  his  tyranny  of 
the  sword,  297 ;  ia  offered  the 
Crown,  298;  installed  Pro- 
tector, 29B ;  bia  triuiiiplw,  300 ; 
hia  theory,  301 ;  a  Puritan 
state  bis  ideal,  303 ;  reaction 
ngainat  hia  system,  304;  the 

EresBuro  of  his  system  gives 
irth  to  the  acientifio  move- 
ment, 305 :  bis  conscioustiess 
of  failure,  313;  his  fiuling 
healtli  and  irritable  temper, 
314 ;  dissolves  tbe  Parlia- 
ment, ■J'. ;  bis  death,  315;  hia 
body  lorn  from  its  grave  by 
the  Convention,  356 

Cromwell,  Henry  (son  of  Pro- 
tector), iii.  291 

Cromwell,  Bicluird  (aon  of  Pro- 
tector), his  peaceful  succes- 
sion, iii.  317  ;  bis  character, 
ih. ;  set  oaido  bv  the  armj' 
318 

Crowland,  Abbev  of,  raised  ovei 
the  totrib  of  Glllbtnc,  i.  01 
bnmt,  73 

CroyH,  the,  connael  tho  Duho 
of  Burgundy  to  surrender  11- 
cardy  toLouiBXI,,ii,31 ;  ovor- 
thro«Ti  bj-  aartes,  33 

Cniande^  the  impulse  they  gaTC 
to  Chnstendom  morkcii  by  the 
establishment  of  tho   Univer- 

Cuba,  ii. '210,217 

Cuiiworth,  his  InltHeetual 


of  Ihe  r-irrrM 
Culloden  Siuor,  I 


i.  339 


,  tuittle  o^  ii 

Culpepper,  iii.  U4 

Cimiberland,  Eurl  of,  tme  to 
Henrj-  VIII,  in  the  "Pil- 
grimage of  Grace,"  ii.  171 

Cumberland,  DiiliO  of,  in  Flnn- 
ders,  iv,  liIOi  at  Fontenoy, 
161 ;  his  Blgliland  campaign, 
162;  bis  command  in  Ger- 
many, 175  ;  concbidss  the 
Convention  of  Closter-Seven, 
176;  hia  hatred  of  Pitt,  177 

Cumbria,  extent  of  the  kingdom 
of,  i.  43 ;  Britons  choaed  from, 
by  Ecgfrilh,  61 


Currency,  debused  state  of,  iv. 
64  ;  reform  of,  it. 

CutlibeH,  St,  liis  curly  liistorv, 
i.  62  1  culled  the  Apuetle  'o£ 
the  Lowlands,  53;  ills  -nun- 
deringa  lunong  the  NoTtliuni- 
brinne,  ib. ;  his  clmrncter,  54 ; 
beconiea  Prior  o£  Wliitby,  62 ; 
Biihop  of  Lindistame,  ib, ; 
enteni  Corlisk',  ib.  ;  hU  foio- 
bodii^B,  ib, 

Oithwiifi,  King  of  WcMos,  i.  27, 


Ducre,  Lord,  heads  the  "Pil- 
griiaage  o£  Grocc,''  ii.  171 

DiicrsB,  Leonard,  of  Nuwortli, 
il.  380,  381 

Dalrj-iiiple,  Sir  John  /Master  of 
SUir).  .u-i->it  of  Willimn  lit. 
in  Scotlnit'J,  iv.  39  ;  plans  tlio 
ni.i«ai..Tc  of  Gleiicoe,  ib. ;  hia 
Mrmnira  of  Grtal  Drila'm  unti 
Irfland,  iii.  325 

Danby,  Thomaa  0..bo7n-,  EmI 
of,  Ills  policy  that  of  L'laren- 
dun,  iii.  412;  be^na  the 
bribery  of  memben,  413,414; 
his  measures  for  rescuing 
Clinrtes  from  his  biindngo  tu  ' 
Lewis,  416;  takes  Ddvantoge 
of  the  cry  for  ivar,  41T ;  aiils 
Charles  in  Ids  base  o«^otia- 
tiuDs  with  Lewin,  416;  im- 
peached, 424 ;  warns  William 
not  to  consent  to  the  repeal  of 
tlio  ToHt  Act,  iv.  22 ;  signs  the 
invitaliuii  to  William,  26 ; 
rises  fur  William  in  Yorkshire, 
31 ;  joined  by  the  PrinceHs 
Anne,  32;  Lord  Preeidoat,  46, 
60 

Danegeld,  or  land-tax,  i.  131 ; 
iiripueed  by  Willium,  ib.  ;  col- 
lected hy  the  sheriffs  and  ren- 
dered to  the  bnrona  of  the 
Exche'iuer,  146 ;  Stephen 
pledjjes  himself  tu  nhollsli  the, 
162;  restored  by  John,  i.  24(>; 
the  first  knd-tsx,  322 


Danelagh,  the,  ibn  nnnio  and  ex- 
tent,  i.  76 ;  coniiUDHt  of,   65 ; 
ceases  to  be  a  foruc  in  English 
politics,  86 
Duniol,  the  poet,  English  liielory 
hogins  in  a  new   sliupc   willi 
him,  ii.  456 
Darcy,  Lord,  beheaded  for  join- 
ing in    the    "  Pilgrimiigo    of 
Grace,"  ii.  172 
Dorien,  Scottish  colonisation  of, 

proposed,  iv.  64 
Uamley,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord,  his 
descent,  ii.  347 ;  intrigues  of 
his  mother  with  the  Calliolics, 
ib.  ;  the  hopes  of  the  Eng- 
lish CalholSs  turn  to  him 
as  Elizabetli's  successor, 
ib. ;  his  hund  offered  to 
Mary  after  her  landing  in 
Scotland,  ib.  ;  opposition  of 
the  Protestant  Lords  to  tha 
matdi,  348 ;  the  marriage  a 
formidable  danger  to  England, 
349 ;  married  and  proclaimed 
King  of  Scotland,  ft.  ;  Mnry's 
refuBul  of  bis  claim  of  the 
Crown  mutrimoniul,  360 ; 
murders  Rizzio,  351 ;  tukca 
Maij  prisoner,  352 ;  lier 
eeeming  reconciliation  with 
him,  36.1 ;  his  murder,  362 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  takes  part  in 
Jucobit«  plots,  iv.  56 

Dunn,  Qeneral,  tv.  186 

Duvenunt,  iii.  164 

David,  son  of  Bobert  Rruce, 
396,  400,  401,  42-1,  43G,  437, 
452 

Davies,  Sir  John,  "motnpliyui- 
cnl "  poetry,  Ix'gins  wiili,  iii. 
164 

Dennc,  General,  in  Scotland,  iii. 


17C 

Declsmtion  of  Indcpomlence, 
American,  iv.  265 

Deira,  foundation  of  the  king- 
dom of,  i.  ti6-.  its  inlmbitunts 
sent  OS  slaves  to   Koiue,  S7; 


422 


INDEX. 


united     to     Bemicia     under 
iEthelric,  38 
De  la  Mare,  Sir  Peter,  speaker 
of  the  Commons,  L  46G,  467, 
470 
De  la  Poers,  the,  Norman  Lords 

of  the  Pale,  ii.  173 
Delhi,  iv.  166 

Denmark,  Gorm  founds  the  king- 
dom of,  i.  89 ;  Cromwell's 
treaty  with,  iii.  295  ;  annexes 
Bremen  and  Verden  with 
Schleswig  and  Hobtein,  iv. 
134 
Deorhnm,  English  victory  at,  i. 

27 ;  its  importance,  28 
Derby,  Lord,  ii.  379,  380 
D'Erlon,  Marshal,  iv.  386,  387 
Dennod,  King  of  Leinster,  does 
homage  to  Henry  II.,  i.  177 ; 
marries  his  daughter  to  Bichard 
Strongbow,  ib. 
Derwentwater,  Lord,  heads  the 
Catliolics    in  Northumberland 
in  the  rising  of  1716,  iv.  13 
Desborough,  General,  iii.  299 
Desmond,  the  Earls  of,  i.  517, 

il  413,  497 
Dettingen,  battle  of,  iv.  158 
Devon,  Courtenay,  Earl  of,  ii.  247 
Devonshire  ,  Earl   of,  signs   the 
invitation  to  WiUiam,  iv.  26 ; 
heads  the  rising  in  the  North, 
28,  31 
D'Ewes,  Sir  Simon,  iiL  3 
Digby,  Sir  Everard,  iii.  64 
Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  iii.  331 
Digges,  Sir  Dudley,  iii.  128,  129 
Domesday  Book,  when  ordered, 
i.  131 ;  contents  of,  ib,;  making 
of,    ib. ;    its   connection   witli 
the   Danegeld,  ib,  ;    a    record 
of  William's  confiscations,  ib, 
Dominic,    the   Black   Friars   of, 

i.  255,  259 
Domremy,  birth-place  of  Jeanne 

Dare,  i.  552 
Donne,     one     of    the     "  meta- 
physical" poets,  iii.  164 
Dorset,  Sackville,  Lord,  his  tra- 
gedy of  Gorboduc,  ii.  468 
Dpuay,  seminary  of,  ii.  407,  414 


Douglas,  Sir  James,  his  relations 
with  Bruce,  i.  381.  395,  396, 
399;  Sir  Archibald,  lus  re- 
gency, 400 

Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton,  head 
of  the  House  of,  ii.  272 

Douglas,  the  House  of,  its  over- 
throw, iiL  42,  50 

D'Oysel,  commands  the  French 
in  Scotland,  ii.  314 

Dover,  besieged  by  Simon  de 
Montf ort,  i.  296 ;  surrenders 
to  Henry  IIL,  307  ;  Treaty  oL 
iii.  394,  420 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  424,  425, 
433,  436,  440,  441,  443,  444, 
445,  449 

Dresden,  taken  by  Frederick  II., 
iv.  175 ;  surrenders  to  the 
Austrians,  186 

Dreux,  battle  of,  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Huguenots, 
and  its  effect  in  England,  ii. 
339,  342,  343 

Drogheda,  stormed  by  Cromwell, 
iii.  268 

Dryden,  John,  his  Puritan  de- 
scent and  early  training,  iii. 
442 ;  founder  of  the  school  of 
critical  poets,  443;  his  trace- 
dies,  444 ;  his  comedies,  %b, ; 
the  new  criticism,  445  ;  effect 
of  the  Popish  plot  upon,  446 ; 
his  Absalom  and  Ahitophtl, 
447 ;  its  political  power,  448  ; 
progress  of  the  reaction 
against  Puritanism,  ib, ;  his 
creation  of  a  literary  class,  iv. 
110;  raises  literature  into  a  pro- 
fession. Ill;  hisworkinpoetr}-, 
ib.  ;  his  work  in  prose,  112 

Dublin,  founded  by  the  Danes, 
i.  175 ;  besieged  and  taken, 
177;  surrenders  to  the  Par- 
liamentary forces,  iii.  268; 
James  II.  at,  iv.  41  ;  Irish 
Parliament  at,  42;  Bill  of 
Attainder  against  the  Protest- 
ants, 43 

Dublin,  Browne,  Archbishop 
of,  accepts  the  new  English 
Liturgy,  ii.  236 


Ehiillejr,  Lord  Guildford,  mnrries 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  ii.  240;  tried 
for  tresHon,  246 ;  eiecuted  as 
a  trnitor,  2&2 

Diiilley,  Lord  Robert,  liia  suit  for 
Elisabeth's  lianil,  ii.  Bid 

Dudo  of  St.  Quentin,  i.  5 

Dugdoli?,  )iis  ifonasticon,  i.  122 

Dii  Gueeclin,  Bertrand,  i.  449, 
460,  451. 

Duiuouriez,  Geiirritl,  liis  first 
gnccesBes,  Iv.  312 ;  driven 
from  the  KetherluivlB,  .316 

Duncan,  Admiral,  \v,  330 

Dundee.  John  Grahnm,  Viscaimt 
of  (ClBverhoaM),  Ids  cruelite?, 
iv.  38;  falls  at  Kjllie<-ra&ki«,ib. 

Dunkirk,  taken  by  Cromwell,  iil. 
.301 ;  Bold  by  Cbartes  11.  to 
Frnnce,  365 ;  dismantled  by 
the  tonus  of  tlie  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  iv.  101 

Piinninp,  Solicitoi^General,  in 
llie  Cliatlinm  ministry,  iv.  251 

DunoiB,  Coniit  of,  I  &&4,S65,  663 

Uiins  Scotiis,  i.  445 

Dunstan,  Saint,  bis  biogmpblea, 
i.  5 ;  liis  Hcbolar  life,  84 ;  Ilie 
first  ecclesiastical  Htateainan, 
ib. ;  becomes  one  of  Ead- 
mnnd's  councilloni,  85 ;  Abbot 
of  Gkstonbun',  ib.  :  bnniiihed 
by  Endwig,  95 ;  rnise.1  to  iKe 
see  of  Canterbury,  ib. :  chnroc- 
ter  of  liis  policy  nuder  Eud- 
g-ar,  ib.;  decline  of  his  power, 

Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondi- 
clierry,  iv.  IC6,  1C6 

Duqueane,  Prenrli  fort,  reaiats 
the  attack  of  Washington  und 
Braddock,  iv.  172,  llA  ;  taken 
by  Washington  and  named 
I'lttabur^,  168 

Duriinm,  suppression  of  the  seo 
of,  ii.  238 

Dune,  Juhn,  iii.50 


ib. 

Eadgar,  succeeds  Eadwig,  peace- 
ful character  of  his  reign,  i, 
95 ;  the  direction  iif  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  Dunntan,  ib,; 
Britain  called  Enf;la-laDd,  ib. ; 
encourages  intercourse  with 
foreign  countriea,  96  ;  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  London 
under  hia  nile,  f  6.;  cooaequence 
of  hia  death,  ib. 

Eadgar,  tlie,  JEtbeling,  son  of 
Eadword,  firat  mention  of,  i. 
107;  dinaen  King,  116;  suli- 
inits  to  William,  ib.;  heads  the 
Northumbrian  revolt,  117  ; 
finds  refuge  in  Scotland,  US; 
hia  sialer  Margaret  married 
to  Malcolm,  ib. 

Eodgyth,  daughter  of  Godwine, 
her  marriage  with  Eadward, 
I.  105 

Eadmer,  a  monk  of  Canterbury, 

i.  121 

Endmuud,  Saint,  King  of  the 
East-Anglep,  1.  73  ;  hia  mar- 
tyrdom, ib.;  Abbey  of  St, 
Edmuodsbury  raised  over  hia 
relies,  ib. 

Endmund,  son  of  £tlie!stan,  his 
occeasion,  i.  84 ;  conquers 
Strsthclyde  and  wins  the 
Scots  to  his  cause,  86  ;  stabbed 
by  Leof  a,  ib. 

Eodmund    Ironsiclc,    i.    99 :  his 

aaarrel  with  Kiidric  breaks 
le  strenfifth  of  llie  realm,  ib.; 
raised  to  the  liirone,  100 

Eidrcd,  King  of  Wessei,  final 
siibniissiun  of  the  Northmen 
to.  i.  86  ;  hia  death,  96 

Eadric,  made  Ealdorman  of 
Mercin,  i.  96 ;  his  quarrel  with 
Eadmund  Ironaide,  ib.;  hia 
deiiertion  to  Cnut,  ib. 

Eadward  the  Elder,  his  con- 
quests, i.  8'2,  83  ;  his  aupre- 
iiincy  over  nil  Britain,  ib. 

EMitt-unI  the  MiirijT,  his  dis- 
puted  oloi'lion,   i.   96;    Dun- 


Stan's  power  during  liis  reign, 
ib.  ;  luti  murder,  ilt. 

Eiuiword  the  Cuufossor,  Hon  of 
^thelred,  railed  to  tlie  tliroue 
by  tlie  title  ot  popular  feeling, 
i.  104 :  Ilia  exile  nt  tlie  court  ot 
Normandy,  ib. ;  the  lost  king 
of  the  old  English  stock,  ib. ; 
his  personal  chnracter  the 
origin  of  liis  nouio  of  "CoU' 
feasor,"  ib. ;  liis  marriage  with 
Eadg}-Ui,  105;  Im  Normun 
sympiLtliieS,  ib.;  stirred  by  his 
Kormim  fnvourites  to  attack 
Godwins,  ib,  ;  visit  o£  Eustace 
of  Ronlogne  to,  tb.  ;  bids 
God  wine  exact  vengennce 
from  Uover,  105;  summons 
the  Wit*n  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  him,  106  ;  renews  Swegen's 
outlawry,  ib. ;  outlawa  God- 
wine,  ib. ;  once  more  forced 
to  jHeld  to  him,  i6. 

End  wig  euci-eeda  Eadred  in 
Wessez,  i.  95  ;  his  banishment 
of  Diinsinn,  and  uncanonical 
morrioge,  ib. 

Eadwine,  Enrl  of  the  Merciiins, 
i.  Ill  :  the  throne  of  Eadgar 
^theling  rests  for  eupport  on, 
115;  brought  to  suomisEion 
by  William's  march  to  tlie 
North,  116 ;  ronsed  to  a  fresh 
rising,  lis ;  falls  in  on  obscure 
skirmish,  ib. 
I  Eadwine,  King  of  the  Northum- 
brians,  extent  of  his  dominioni, 
i.  44;  his  civil  government, 
ib. ;  ilia  use  of  tlie  tv/a,  45 ; 
founds  Edinburgh,  tb.  i  his 
deiilh  nt  Haitlifeld,  47 

Ea'.donnaii,  or  headman,  i.  18  ; 
a  temporary,  not  heredilarj', 
office,  i)5',  become  delegates  of 
the  king,  91  ;  rise  into  petly 
kings,  1)3 ;  never  independent 
of  the  Crown,  94  ;  their  place 
in  the  royal  coimuils  taken  by 
court-tiiegns,  98 

Enldred,  Arclihisliop  of  York, 
crowns  William  at  Westinin- 
a:er,  i.  115 


Earldoms,  William's  policy  as 
to,  i.  130 

KArla,  aet  in  the  place  of  the 
older  enldormcn,  i.  102 

East  Anglia,  i.  25,  42, 44 

Batlerting*,  tlie,  i.  Slit 

East  Saxons,  tte  Essrrx 

Ebbslleet,  first  landing-place  of 
the  English  in  Britain,  L  23 ; 
landing-place  of  Augustine, 
41 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  first  men- 
tion 0^  i.  132 

Ecgberht,  King  of  the  West 
Saxona,  his  relations  with 
diaries  the  Great,  i.  71 ;  sub- 
mission of  Norihumbria  and 
Mercinto,  i6.:  liia  death,  i6.; 
under  him  tho  English  race  ia 
knit  togetlier  under  one  rule, 

7a 

Bcg&itii,  King  of  Korthurabris, 
i.  Gl ;  his  attacks  upon  tlie 
Uritona,  ih, ;  liis  reign  marks 
the  Buittinit  of  Northumbrian 
power,  ib.;  his  conquest  of 
Cnrlisle,  i7'.:  his  march  to  Fifti 
63 ;  his  fall  at  Nootansmere, 
i/>. 

Ecgwine,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
founds  the  Abbey  of  Hves- 
ham,  i.  60 

Eddi,  i.  4 

Edgar,  the  son  of  Miu^ret, 
made  king  of  Scotland,!.  139 

Edgehill,  battle  of,  iii  218 

Edinburgh,  founded  by  Eadwine 
of  Northumberland,  i.  45  ;  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  tix  Uieir 
seat  ut,  102 ;  burned  by  the 
English  under  Lord  Hertford, 
ii.  213;  Treaty  of,  316, 
31G 

Edinburgh  JUeime,  the,  Btait«d, 
iv.  377 

Edmund,  acconii  son  of  Henry 
III.,  i.  290,  30G,  310 

Edmund  Ilich,  Archbishop  o£ 
Canterbury,  cornea  lo  Oxfoi^ 
i.  202 ;  be^  his  way  to  Paiia. 
ib: ;  first  introduces  OxConl 
to  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  203 ; 


Ilia  secuUr  learning,  and  his 
riaioD,  ib. 

Ed  mil  nit  of  Al<ingdoQ,  Arch' 
bishop  o£  Citnterbury,  i.  273  ; 
rikinlv  appcnlt  ftKBinst  tlia 
Papul  taxation,  and  retires  to 
an  exile  of  despair,  278 

Edmund  Crouclibock,  Earl  of 
Lnn  caster,  sec  on  it  hoo  of  Simon 
of  Mimtfort,  i.  383 

EUtnuodBbniT,  St.,  Abbey  o^  i. 
73 

Edward  I.,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
III.,  liis  lirat  appearance  in 
Mws,  i.  290  ;  ilia  friendly  re- 
lations with  Siinou,  294 ;  liis 
inarch  a^oiual  Wales,  29C; 
surronderH  to  Simon,  299;  es- 
capes from  Hereford  and 
joins  the  Earl  of  Gloui-ester, 
302;  defeats  Simon  at  Eves- 
ham, 303 ;  his  pasHion  for  law 
and  instinct  of  good  govern- 
ment, 306  ;  practically  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  310,  311; 
joins  tlie  Crusade,  312 ;  called 
to  the  throne,  ib. ;  a  national 
king,  313 ;  his  English  temper, 
313-316 ;  inflnance  of  chivalry 
on,  3I& ;  infloence  o£  legality 
on,  31G ;  his  moral  grandeur, 
317 ;  his  political  genius,  318  ; 
conititutioniil  aspect  of  his 
reign,  319  ;  his  reorganization 
of  finifnce,  320;  extends 
indirect  and  direct  taxation, 
222 ;  his  grant  of  and  raiinng 
of  the  wool-tox,  324,  303; 
hu  Welsli  campaign,  ib. ; 
his  judicial  refornis,  325 ;  es- 
tabliehea  an  equitable  juris- 
diction, 327 ;  his  policy  in 
relation  to  the  baronage,  328- 
331 :  111*  Dolicy  in  relation  to 
tlie  Cliurcti,  331  ;  his  conquest 
of  Wales,  382  ;  bis  now  tegis- 
Ution,  334 ;  passes  the  stutulo 
"Quia  Emptorea,"  its  purpose 
-'  -  lt,336,33C;  his  per- 
and  expulsion  of  the 
Jews,  336-341;  his  clniniH 
a»  snxerain  ia  Scotlaiul,  od- 
VoL.  IV.— 28 


raitt«d,  344 :  Bulliol  does  lio-  ' 
mage  to,  345  ;  his  greatness 
reaches  its  height,  ib.,  346 ; 
his  struggle  witli  France,  347, 
349;  his  financial  difficulties 
and  their  consequencee,  356  ; 
summons  burgesses  to  Parlia- 
ment, 356 ;  organizes  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Church  in, 
358 ;  his  conquest  of  Soot- 
land,  360 ;  his  confirmation  of 
the  charters,  362,  365 ;  Buls 
for  Flanders,  364;  his  treatv 
with  France,  3G8 ;  his  leconil 
conquest  of  Si^otlnnd,  3I>7 ; 
introduces  the  "  New  Custom," 
369;  euiiimonnd  to  a  fresh 
contest  with  Scotlnnd  under 
Itobert  Bruce,  ib.  ;  his  death, 
370 
Edward  II.,  of  Camurron,  his 
regency,  i.  304 ;  knighthood, 
370 ;  lua  accession,  379  ;  his 
character,  381 ;  marries  Isa- 
bella of  France  362;  his 
struggle  with  the  Ordainens 
384 ;  assents  to  and  annuls 
the  Ordinancen,  385;  his  dis- 
eensions  witli  llio  burons,  386; 
defeated  at  Itannuckhum,  tb., 
387;  hia  relations  with  the 
Despenserv,  3^,  389;  his 
quarrel  with  France,  390,  391 ; 
his  depDoition  and  murder,  391, 

Edward  (of  Windsor)  1IT„  in- 
vested with  the  iiuchies  of 
Aquitaine  and  Giuicony,  i.  301 ; 
his  acceasion,  392;  leads  hia 
army  uguinst  the  Scots,  396; 
arrests  ftlortimer,  397;  Msumes 
the  cuntrol  of  oSairs,  398 ;  does 
homage  to  Pllilip,  399 ;  war 
with  Scotland,  399,  101 ;  de- 
clares wnr  agaiiist  France,  402 ; 
his  foreign  allies,  404,  405 ; 
opening  of  the  Hundred  Years' 
War,  406;  truce  with  Philip, 
412;  his  financial  difficulties^ 
ib.;  lunia  the  wuol -trade  into 
aruyuliiioniipuly,  ib.;  his  strife 
-with  liis    ministers,  414 ;  hiN 


jeftluuay  of  Iho  growing  pireer 
of  PurUikinent,  415;  laorclieB 
on  PuriK,  41G ;  bis  poaitjun  at 
the  bnltle  of  Crevy,  41^  419  ; 
tokos  Calais  422 :  at  tlie  heigbt 
o£  tiis  renown,  426;  liia  rest* 
less  iliploniocy,  427  )  his  iaisa 
alikUow  temper  aoil  proRi- 
$a<!y,  ib.,  428  ;  eiitnbliBbes  tlie 
Unler  of  llie  Gurter,  429;  re- 
news the  wiir  witb  France,  433 ; 
his  triice  -wiUi  Frnnco,  436  ; 
his  disoHtrous  inarcli  on  Edin- 
burgh and  noRotifttions  with 
King  David,  436,  437;  rein- 
radeB  France,  437 ;  concludes 
n  trouty  at  Bretigny,  438  ;  liis 
appeal  to  Pitrlinment  relativo 
to  Papul  pruviaorg,  444 ;  bia 
difBciillieH  in  Aqiiitiiiiie,  448 ; 
bin  treaty  with  Pedro  ths  Cruel, 
449;  biB  renewed  war  with 
Frnncc,  452  ;  loseit  Aqiiitiiine, 


of  tiie  control  of  Porliamcnl, 
465-457;  biB  policy  of  alliance 
witb  the  baronage,  457;  Kinks 
into  dotage,  41)3 ;  Bwayad  by 
AliL'o  Perrerx,  465;  poll-tax 
eetabliahed  under  bis  reign, 
469 ;  Ilia  death,  470 
Edward  IV.  (»w  York,  Edward, 
Duke  of),  proclaimed  in  Lon- 
don, i.  576 ;  now  Htrenglb 
of  the  CrowD,  ii,  7 ;  bill  of  at- 
tainder against  tlie  Loncns- 
tritui%  7,  27 ;  liis  confiscations 
and  trading,  7,  8;  Iuh  system 
of  peace,  6;  tlie  inaction  of 
Purliainont  under  his  reign,  8, 
9,  10  ;  nature  of  bis  kingsbip, 
10;  ruin  of  feudal  organization 
under,  ib.;  weukneBs  of  tho 
Church,  11,  12;  hia  luxurious 
temper,  24;  tJie  Lancastrians 
defeated  nt  HcKbain,  and 
Henry  taken  captive,  26 ;  bis 
military  ability,  ^ ;  liis  np- 
pearoilce,  ib.;  bis  rsHoluto 
will,  28  ;  bis  hostility  to  the 
nobloa,  ib.;  renews  tho  tnico 


proposed 
til  Fnncc^ 


Willi  Prance,  3i 
marriage- treaty 
32 ;  (lisoloses  his  inanioKe 
with  Elizabelb  Woodvllle, 
ib.]  ents  tlie  Earl  of  War- 
wick  oit  from  bis  coimaels. 


33;  U 


uoliey  of  iniictiun  a 

the  League  ami  Loui 

of  faction 


1  Ills  court,  34 ;  the  great- 
ness of  tbe  Woodrilles  rirali 
that  lit  tlio  XevillsB,  ib. ;  bis 
matchless  perfidy  witb  regard 
to  tlie  two  iillisncea  willi  Bur^ 
gundy  and  France,  36, 36 ;  mar- 
riage of  his  sister  with  Charles 
of  Burgundy,  37 ;  surprised 
by  the  marriage  of  bis  bro- 
ther Clarence  witb  Warwick's 
ditugbter,  36;  insurreotioii  in 
Lancoalnre,  89 ;  royalists  de- 
feated at  Edgecote,  ib.;  mule 
prisoner  by  Clorence  tnd 
Warwick,  ib.;  obtains  his  re- 
lease, ib.;  insurrcctiun  in  Lin- 
colnsiiire  in  favour  of  Clnr- 
ence,  40 ;  Clarence  and  War- 
wick driven  to  Sight,  ib,; 
escapes  to  Holland  on  the  re- 
turn of  WnrwLcfe  and  iiis  de- 
claring himself  for  Henry  VI„ 
41,  4'i ;  priTiiIely  assisted 
by  tbe  DuVa  of  Burgundy, 
44 ;  returns  to  England,  ab- 
jures bis  pretensions  to  tJie 
crown,  ib.;  is  joined  by  Cla- 
rence, ii.;  gains  the  battle  of 
Bamet,  45 ;  bis  claim  aecnred 
by  tbe  battle  of  TewkeHbnrj", 
40,    47 ;    alliance    with    Bur- 


accepts  terma  of  peace  fiom 
Iiewis,  ib, ;    fouiuls  a  deapotio 


finaneiul  systetn,  51 ;  deals  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  liberty  the 
Commons  bad  won,  62;  his 
"  benevolences  "  cxnoted  from 
tlie  mercliantB  of  London 
form  a  precedent  for  the 
forccfl  loans  uf  Wolwy  and 


Cliarlea  I.,  52 ;  e?o1oitr  of  )jia 
reign  in  the  Itiattiry  uf  iuCel- 
lectiinl  progress,  ib,;  patron 
of  Cuxtun,  it/.;  populoriBuliuii 
of  knowledge,  ib.;  seniiB  Cla- 
rcncB  to  the  Tower,  69 ;  Btrifa 
with  Scotland, ib.;  his  dentil,  t6. 
BdwartI  V.,  his  peaceful  sucecB- 
don  at  tlie  age  of  tliirtoen,  ii. 
59 ;  hie  juolher's  efforts  tu 
obtain  the  reL-ency  foiled,  ib.; 
the  WoodvilicH  overthrown, 
0Il;  is  tranaf erred  totliecUarj^e 
t  Gloueeslor,  ib.;  iniprisoDetl 
B  tlie  Tower  Bnd  believed  to 
i  been  murdered  with  his 

Edward  Vl.'son  of  Henry  VIII. 
Dad  Jane  Seymour,  Ilia  birth, 
ii.  173 ;  his  minority,  224  ;  tlio 
Conncil  of  Regeniy,  ib.;  Hert- 
ford  in  made   Protector,   kod 
raises  himself  to  the  dukedom 
of  Somarset,  i6.;  Somerset  and 
the  ProtestantH,  2-25 ;  bills  for 
*   BdininiBteriEig   the   Sacrament 
^9d  both  kinds,  326 ;  the  Coni< 
ID  Prayer,  ib.;  statute  giving 
irieila  the  right  to  ninrry,  ib.; 
'  B    fugitive     Protestants    in 
iglanrt,  228 ;  the  Protector  ia- 
ides Scotland, ifi.:  tbevictory 
.  lit  Pinkie  Cleugli,  ib.;  the  Scots' 
■klliance  with  France,  229 ;  ec- 
^fiesiosticil  cliangeB,  230 :  Gar- 
"iner's  opposition  to  them  and 
^ii   committal   to   the  Tower, 
jpresaioD  of  chanatrles 
(fa,  i'6.;  revolts,  ib.;  in- 
MluctioD  of  foreign   merce- 
iries,  ib.;  incloauiee,  evictionB, 
1  agrarian  discontent,  ib.; 
IB  of  prices  and  debasement 
-      coinage,  231  ;  Sir  T. 
r,  Lord  Higii  Admiral, 
rries    the    Queen-downger, 
;  his  eJecution,  ifi,;  Somer- 
to  resign,  232 ;  Pro- 
ctorate  of  the  Rnrl  of  Wor- 
Irick,  ib.;  peace  with  Prance, 
FB.;  religious  i  " 
inued    by 


eolleiLguea,  233 ;  forty-two 
articles  of  religion  introduced, 
ib.:  tlie  religious  disorder, 
2.'U  ;  Ireland  and  the  Refor- 
mation, 236;  the  Protestant 
misrule,  237 ;  the  bialiopric  of 
Durham  suppressed,  ib,;  the 
Parliament  uo  longer  aluvishly 
Bubsen'ient  to  tlie  Crown,  238  ; 
the  packing  of  I'srliament  by 
NorthumberlaDd,tA,;Edward^t 
temper,  239 ;  his  waning 
lienltli,  ill.;  his  Keal  for  Pro- 
testiintisin,  ib.;  his  will,  ib,; 
Cranmer  at  the  head  of  the 
council  remonstrates,  241 ;  his 
death,  ib. 
Edward  {the  Black  Prince), 
Prince  of  Wales,  at  Crefv,  i. 
418,419;   wins  a  disgriuleful 


Qui 


434; 


marches  on  tlie  Loire,  tb.;  his 
victory  at  Poitiers  and  capture 
of  tlie  FrencU  king,  436;  in- 
vestcil  with  the  Ihichy  of 
Aquitnine,  448;  crosses  the 
Pyrenees  and  wins  the  day  at ' 
Navurete,460,  451 ;  liU  death, 
466 

Edward,  Prince,  son  of  Henry 
VI.,  bom,  i.  670;  betrothed  to 
Anne  Neville,  Warwick' s 
daughter,  ii.  41  ;  murdered 
after  his  Burrender  on  the 
field  of  Tewkeshurv,  47 

Egypt,  French  in,  iv.  .^33 ; 
Nelson  and  the  bnltlc  uf  the 
Nile,  334  ;  the  French  lose,  .^G 

Eihm  BoMitilif,  its  authoisliip, 
iii.  265 

Elba,  iv.  385 

Eleanor  of  Aqnitnine,  her  mar- 
riage with  tleni7lL,i.  159: 
her  inllucTice  witli  John  and 
Longclianip,  184  ■  her  deatli 
followed  by  the  mibniissioii  of 
Aquitsine  to  Franco,  190 

Eleanor  of  Provence,  wife  of 
Henry  III.,  i.  271  ;  gatherB  an 
aniiy  in  Franoe  for  an  inva- 
sion, 2»9 

Eleanor,   sister  of   Uenrj-   III., 


wife  at  S 
274 


n  of  MoQtfort,  J 


Elennor  ot  Cns(i!e  wife  o£ 
&lwnnl  I.,i.3U 

Elenaor,  dauglilcr  iif  Simon  of 
HonCfort,  intirrieil  to  Ltew- 
ellj-n,  L  325 

Eliut,  Sir  JoIid,  the  earliest 
Blriiggle  for  PBrlinineiitBry 
libert]''  rantres  in,  iii.  12G ; 
Vice-Adiiiiral  of  Devonshire, 
ih.;  denoUQCea  Buckiogliani'B 
incompeteDce  and  corruption, 
127 !  eloquence  and  direct- 
noHs  of  tiis  BtlBck  upon  him, 
128;  cumiiiitted  priaoner  lo 
the  Tower,  130 ;  released  nad 
deprived  uf  his  Vice-Adnii- 
nilty,  130:  moves  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  Ken  lona trance  on  the 
sUtouf  the  renlin  nad  touclies 
on  BuckiDghun'B  removal, 
136  ;  checked  fa:r  the  Speiiker, 
ib,;  challenges  tlie  Commons 
to  an  avowal  of  the  Articles, 
14(1;  his  lost  vindication  of 
■  EnBH8lilil«rtj-,  141  ;  the  first 
mnrtyr  of  Englisli  liberty,  144 

Elixat>et!i,  Queen,  ditighter  nf 
Henry  VIII.  und  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  ii.  224;  her  training, 
240 ;  suspected  of  complicity 
in  Wyott's  insurrection  and 
sent  to  Hie  Tower,  252  ;  lier 
oppeanince,  286 ;  lier  acquire- 
ments and  lore  of  learning', 
ib. ;  her  first  public  net  nnd 
momentary  union  with  Slnrj-, 
287;  her  couipromige  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  ib, ;  rieing 
in  lier  fnvuur'  lieuded  by 
Wyi>Uund8uflalk,288;  sliowa 
lier  Tudor  temper  on  her  com- 
mittiil  to  the  Tower,  i'6. ;  re- 
leased, but  kept  close  prisoner 
at Himipton  Court,  ib.;  Philip's 
designs  with  regard  to  her, 
ib.  ;  change  in  tier  positioii 
on  the  final  disnppomtment 
of  Marv's  hopes  of  child- 
birth, 283  ;  the  people's  love 
fur   her,    (6.  ;     formation    of 


her  charncier  throng]  ■  tlie 
yenra  of  waiting,  ib. ;  her  aim 
of  re-uniting  Knglund,  ib,  ; 
draws  Uie  "  Politicals"  u>  lier, 
ib,;  her  wise  patience  itscri- 
biLblo  to  Cecil's  counsels,  292  ; 
her  Dccession,  296  ;  low  ebb 
of  England's  fortunes  at  tlie 
time,  295,  296 ;  lier  religious 
policy,  2%;  lier  tolemtion, 
297;  reli^on  unchanged, 299; 
licr  footing  with  Philip  of 
Spain,  300;  repudiation  of  tl.e 
Bupreuiocy  of  uie  Papacy,  301 ; 
the  royal  supremacy  re-estu' 
blished,  302;  Prayer-book  le- 
stored,  303  ;  Pius  IV.  leans  to 
a  policy  of  conciliation,  304 ; 
Elizabeth's  policy  of  patience 
in  enforcing  the  oath  oa  tlio 
clergy,  306 ;  the  irligioua 
chaos,  30Gj  Pnrbor  lisr  ogMt 
in  tlie  reorgiiniziition  of  tlie 
Church,  30B;  England  Pro- 
testant, 309;  Scotcli  Calvin- 
ism, 310 ;  her  notion  with 
regard  to  Scotland,  313;  tlie 
Huguenot  rising  in  Fiinee, 
314;  Treatyof  Edinburgh,  315; 
her  character,  316-323;  issue 
of  the  Scottish  warwithregard 
to  her  position  at  home  and 
abroad,  32it ;  support  of  the 
Huguenots,  325 ;  Philip's 
policy  in  continuing  to  Biip- 
port  lier^  ii.  ;  Pius  IV.  sends 
Parpagha  to  open  negotiations 
with  her,  326;  her  embar- 
rassment OS  to  his  recMttioTi, 
327 ;  her  refusal  to  send  om- 
bnssndors  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  328;  disiillection  of 
the  English  Cntholio,  329 ; 
her  position  chiuiges  witli 
Mary's  landing  in  Scotland, 
334 ;  plays  a  waiting  gome 
between  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant with  regard  to  the  we- 
ceenon,  336 ;  France  and  the 
Befonnation,  337 ;  civil  wu 
in  France,  338;  liei  treaty 
with     lh(!     Huguenots,    33$; 


„""!;■« 


340; 

throne 


I    tbs 


French  conllk 
of  tiie  Papal  Brief  and  iLi 
Coaaequea'im,  ib,  ;  paMinfr  cf 
tlie  Test  Act  and  iia  effect, 
343 ;  eHtabliehmeDt  of  tho 
High  Com  mission,  ib. ;  the 
Thirty- aine  Articles  adopted 
in  Cunvocation,  tb. ;  boetilities 
with  Frunce,  ond  the  aiir- 
render  of  Tours,  Mi  ;  trealy 
of  pence,  345 ;  the  hopes  of 
the  English  Cntholica  turn  to 
Diimley,  346 ;  the  Damley  luar- 
ri&^  a  danger  to  England, 
347-360;  Mary's  resolve  tu 
restore  Cutholiciatn  in  Scot- 
Jan  d  threatens  danger  to 
Elizabeth,  390;  her  feeUngs 
at  the  birth  of  Mary's  son, 
364 1  the  development  of 
England  daring  her  reign, 
354-366;  tlie  advance  of  the 
Purlianient,  356 ;  hor  stnig- 
j[le  with  tlio  Parliament,  357, 
368 ;  revolt  of  the  North  of 
Ireland  and  tlio  Scots  of 
Antrim,  and  ita  suppression 
by  Sic  Henry  Sidney,  360; 
tlie  murder  of  Daniley,  Mary's 
union  with  Bothweli  and  con- 
sequent revolt  of  the  whule 
of  Scotland  shatters  the  hopes 
of  Catholicism,  361-364  ;  Eng- 
land and  religions  change, 
3ti5;  effect  of  Alva's  mos- 
sacres  in  the  Netherlands  on 
her,  371,  372  ;  vainly  dcmunds 
Mary'a  release  from  Loclileven, 
373 ;  refuses  to  recognise 
Murray's  government,  374 ; 
fresh  negotiations  of  moniuge 
with  the  AuBtrioii  archduke, 
ib. ;  her  devices  to  get  rid  of 
the  peril  of  Mary's  presence 
in  England,  375;  her  difll- 
cnlties  between  tlie  Catholics 
and  ProtoatanL",  37G ;  again 
driven  to  Iwnporize,  ib. ;   Piiu 


V.  Iiegina  his  attack  on  her, 
377 ;  revolt  of  the  Catholic 
Earls,  37S,  379  ;  bull  of  de- 
position Against  her,  381 ; 
the  Ridolfi  plot,  382;  Nor- 
folk's execution,  383  ;  Eliin- 
heth  and  Englimd,  384:  the 
Poor  Law*,  ib. ;  growtli  of 
wealth,  386 ;  growth  of  manu- 
factures, 387  ;  growth  of 
commerce,  388;  new  trade 
routes,  389  ;  general  comfort, 
300 ;  architecturnt  change, 
392;  Elizabeth  and  English 
order,  393 ;  the  religious  truce, 
394;  the  religious  change,  396; 
the  Puritan  pressure,  396 ; 
Elizabeth's  resistance,  379 ; 
her  proposed  marriage  with 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  400;  her 
policy  with  regard  to  the 
Netherlands,  402 ;  enforces 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  404  ; 
patriotism  and  Protestantism, 
406 ;  her  resentment  at  the 
arrival  of  tlie  seminary  priests, 
407 ;  rests  her  system  of  re- 
pression on  political  grounds, 
408;  I>on  John  of  Austria's 
de><igns  on  the  English  Crown 
foiled,  409 ;  allies  herself  with 
the  States,  410;  the  Papal 
attack,  ib.  ;  Treliind,  411  ;  Ire- 
land and  the  Papacy,  412 ;  tlie 
Jesuit  landing,  413;  the  Pro- 
testant terror,  415  ;  liieCallio- 


418; 


resist   th< 
passion 


if  the  diptorautic  c 
test  between  her  and  PhiUp, 
421;  Philip's  view  of  her  wel- 
come to  Drake,  424;  her 
projiosed  marriage  with  the 
Duke  of  Anion,  427,  428  ;  the 
Puritans  and  the  Crown,  429 ; 
meets  tlio  growth  of  Puri- 
tanism by  conferring  new 
iiowers  on  tlie  High  Comrais- 
430 ;  the  Martin  Marpre- 


Intc 


431;     the 


gathering    of    the    Armada, 


430 


4B2  1  expeilitioris  uf  FrobUlier, 
Sir  Umiiplir«}-  Gilbert,  and  Sir 
Walter  Italejgh,  433  ;  refuses 
the  title  of  I'rotcctor  uf  tbe 
Notlierlunita,  436  ;  unacks 
Philip,  ib.  ;  tilts  Cutliolic  pluta, 
ib.  ;  Btatul«  nguinat  trenaoDii, 
437 !  Mary  SLuort'H  coiuii- 
vance  in  Bubingtoti's  con- 
Bpirocy  detettod,  488  ;  heai- 
tiil«B  til  aign  tlie  death-warrant, 
ib. ;  Mary's  eiccution,  i6.  ; 
punishes  the  ministers  who 
bod  fortod  her  hnnd,  ib.  ; 
Philip  prepares  to  invade 
England,  ib. ;  Drake's  attack 
Ciii  Spain,  441 ;  the  Aniiada 
sails,  ib.  ;  tlie  two  fleets,  443 ; 
the  light,  444,  445  ;  its  eSoct 
on  Enghmd,  446 ;  its  European 
results,  447;  England  natchee 
tl<c  struggle  oC  Henry  IV.  with 
keen  interest,  451 ;  Elizabeth 
aids  iiim  in  the  aic}^  of  Rouen, 
452 ;  effect  on  England  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Prencli 
monarchy  to  greatness,  453 ; 
England  a  ProteBta.nt  power, 
i&i  ;  English  literature,  under, 
454-471  ;  Shukspere,  472-465 ; 
Docon,  485-492;  advance  of  the 
Parliament,  492 ;  growth  of 
Puritanism,  494 ;  revolt  of  Ul- 
ster, 496 :  her  lust  vents,  497- 

.     600;  England  at  her  dentli,  iii.  5 

ElijMMth,  Princess,  daughter  of 
E(iwar<iIV.,ii.  33 

Elixnbetli  Woodville,  Queen  of 
Edward  IV.,  sm  Lady  Eliia- 
betli  Grey 

Elizabeth,  daughter  oE  the  pre- 
ceding, heiress  of  Edward  JV., 
ii.  C2 ;  proposed  marriage  !«- 
tween  her  and  Henry  Tudor, 
ib,  I  betrothed  to  Ibo  Unuphin 
Cliftrles,  G4:  married  to  Henry 
Vjr.,  68 

Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Jiimes  I., 
married  to  the  Puliitiue  FreJe- 


,  100 


Elmham,  i.  3TG 

E1sass,ii.  47,  iii.  437,449,  if. 
16S,  386 

Ely,  surrenders  to  William,  i, 
118;  the  Islo  of,  the  Wsin- 
herited  in,  311  ;  Murtun, 
Biahop  of,  ii.  62;  Goodrich, 
Bishop  of,  160;  his  sviu- 
patby  with  Luthcranisni,  ib. 

Emma,  daughter  of  Duke 
Bichuril,  i.  98 ;  her  marriage 
\t'ith  ^ihoircd,  ib. 

Emperor,  men  of  the,  or  "  Easter- 
lings,''  a  trading  colony,  L  213 

Engla-laud,  Britain  called,  i.  96 

England,  Early  (449-I071),i.  7-118 

England,  Old,  its  situation,  i.  7  ; 
its  inhabitants,  ib. ;  social  and 
industrial  life  in,  IS  ;  its  rela- 
tions with  Rome,  iS.  ;  dress 
and  arms,  16;  rehgion  it),  ifi.,17 

England,  Christiun,  i.  41 

England,  New,  the  one  German 
nation  liiat  rose  upon  tlie 
ivrock  of  Home,  i,  31 ;  a 
heathen  country,  32  ;  distribu- 
tion of  ilie  hind  in,  34 ;  its  rise 
out  of  the  English  stalAS,  38  ; 
admitted  into  the  Common- 
wealth  of  nations  at  the 
coming  of  Augustine,  42 ; 
tendency' to  nalional  unity  in, 
£9 ;  drift  towards  national 
unity  in,  an'este<l,  C9 

England,  under  foreign  kings 
(1071-1214),  i.  123,  124;  first 
became  really  England,  124 ; 
enjoys  almost  unbroken  peace, 
ib.  ;  administrative  order,  ib. ; 
social  change,  ib. ;  creation  of 
a  middle  class,  ib.  ;  the 
boroogiis  buy  their  liberty 
from  the  Crown,  ib.  ;  moral 
and  rehgious  rerii-u),  ib. 

England,  during  Iho  Warsuf  the 
Itoses,  ii.  IS 

England  of  Elizabeth,  Uie  (1556- 
1561),  ii.  295-328 

England  and  Mary  Stuart  (1661- 
1667),  ii.  329-364 

England  and  the  Popocy,  i,  406, 
410,  443,  45'J,  ii.  365-417 


England  and  Spain  (1582-1593), 

ii.  418-453 
England,      Siiahspere's      (1593- 
1608),  ii.  454-600 

England,  Puritan  (1603-1G60),  iiL 
6-322 

England,  New,  iii.  170 

England,  roodfm,  begins  wiili 
the  iriumiili  of  Soseby,  iii. 
246 

England,  tho  new,  of  the  Re- 
storalion,  iii.  327 ;  the  social 
revolt,  328;  relleoteU  in  its 
King  Charles  11.,  336 

England  a  more  dependency 
of  tlie  Frencli  King  under 
Chariea  II.,  iiL  426 

England,  her  Europrean  position 
on  the  OPcenBion  of  the  House 
of  Ilnnover  and  its  results,  iv, 
106-108;  her  intellectual  in- 
fluence on  the  Continent,  108, 
109 

England,  New,  the  colonies  of, 
iv.  168;  educatiouand  political 
activity  in,  ib. 

Bnglsnd  and  its  empire  (1760- 
1767),  iv.  193-240;  a  world 
power,  194;  in  tlie  Pacific, 
195;  in  America,  198 

England,  Uoderti,  iv.  194-389 

England,  Industrial  (17e2-17<>2\ 
iv.  272-308 

England  in  tbe  American  War, 
iv.  272 

England,  her  state  in  1788  cum- 
pared  with  that  of  Europe,  iv. 
296;  her  aristocracy  coiu- 
parwl  with  the  French,  297 

England  and  Revolutionary 
France  (1792-1801),  iv.  309- 
341 

England,  her  colonial  acquisi- 
tions in  1796,  IT.  319 

England  and  Napoleon  (1801- 
1815),  iv.  342-389 

England,  Bank  o^  founded 
iv.  62 ;  attacks  of  tlie  Tories 
on,  63  ;  suspension  of  specie 
payment,  329 

Engle  or  English,  i.  7 ;  conquest 
of  tbe,  26,  26 


5  Church  uE 


English  boats,  i.  2 

English  Church, 
England 

English  commerce  and  industry 
nnder  Edward  I.,  i.  323,  324; 
its  development  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  ii.  17,  18;  Antwerp, 
tlie  mart  of,  372;  its  growth 
under  EIJEabetb,  388  ;  exten- 
sion and  rise  of,  during  the 
long  peace  of  Charles  l.'s 
reign,  iu.  149;  beginning  of 
the  trade  with  India  and  the 
Gold  Coast,  371  ;  silk  trade 
MtablishiHl  at  Spitaltields,  iv. 
12  ;  the  Hoard  ot  Trade  estab- 
lished (1G96),  C4;  revival  of, 
after  the  Peace  of  Hyawick, 
Ce ;  effect  on  the  towns  of  its 
extension  and  prosperity,  112; 
its  progress  and  prosperity 
under  Walpole'a  ministry, 
138;  restrictions  piit  upon, 
by  Spain,  163;  with  the 
American  colonies,  170;  with 
America,  197  ;  the  industrial 
development  after  the  Ameri- 
can War,  269;  manufactures 
277 ;  as  affected  by  canals, 
278;  by  mineral  development, 
280;  by  the  steam-engine, 
281 :  by  tbe  power-loom,  282; 
Napoleon's  projeet  of  a  "  Con- 
tinental Ry8t«n''to  check,  352, 
363;  the  Berlin  Decree  and 
its  results  on,  364,  365 ;  Gren- 
ville's  Ordfrs  in  Council  and 
the  Idilan  Decree  relative  to, 
368 ;  the  AtTierican  embargo 
and  its  effect  on,  369 ;  Ameri- 
can Act  of  Non-inlerconrse 
and  its  effect  on,  ib.,  370;  the 
Edinburgh  Bemae  and  politi- 
cal progress,  377 
Englisli     conquest,     destructive 

character  of  the,  i.  28-31 
English  freedom,  etTcct  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Iloses  on,  ii.  6,  6 
English  history,  begins  with  the 
landing  of  llengesi,  i.  22 ;  new 
age  opens  in  the  fiubmiasion  of 
one  Eiiglii-li  people  to  another. 


Englisli  justice,  origin  of  llie  first 

rude  fumiB  ot,  L9 
ElDglieh  kiDgHoms,  the,  i.  28-69 
Eugiish  kingsltip,  special  charac- 

ier  of,  i.  M,  36 
English  law,  codes  of,  begin  to 
be  put  in  writing,  i.  42  ;  prac- 
tically uoaltered  by  Iha  Coa- 
queat,  i.  1S6 
Englisli  language,  unchanged  hy 
Ine  Conquest,  i.  IDG ;  uEted  in 
the  proclumation  of  Henry- 
Ill.,  292  J  in  1303,  the  Chan- 
cellor opens  Ptrlinnient  with 
s  speech  in  tlie,  462,  602  ;  final 
settleuieut  of,  marked  by  tha 
work  o£  Chsueer,  KK ;  in 
Cnston's  time,  ii.  56,  67  ;  flrat 
used  in  public  woisliip,  226 ; 
its  use  in  courts  of  justice 
enacted  by  bill,  iv.  142 
English  literitlure,  strikes  its 
roots  in  Bxda,  i.  67;  in 
Alfred's  reign,  78-81;  Al- 
fred's tTHnBldtiouB  the  first 
prosa  books,  80;  the  Church 
and,  170 ;  its  secular  cha- 
racter and  hostility  to  the 
Cliureh,  170-175 ;  ■William  of 
Malmesbury  represents  (he 
first  distinctively  English  feel- 
ing in,  171;  Walter  de  Mnp, 
174 ;  its  survival  after  tlio 
Conquest,  196 ;  the  literature 
of  political  controversy  begins 
with  Ball's  missives,  476 ;  in 
the  a^e  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  4&4 ; 
historic  literature  in  the  aix- 
teentli  century,  465 ;  the 
noveliiits,  45S ;  influence  of 
the  nge  on,  460 ;  the  new 
English  temper  a  source  of 
poetic  power,  460;  thedrnnin, 
467 1  the  theatre  and  tha 
people,  469 ;  the  early  dremo- 
tJBts,  470;  Dryden  and  llio 
school  of  critical  poets,  iii, 
443 ;  is  studied  on  the  con- 
tinent, iv.  108;  creation  of 
a   literary   cluss   by   Drj'den, 


liO;  the  new  poetry.  111; 
the  new  prose,  112;  journal- 
ism begins  to  piny  a  large. 
port  in  political  edncatiou, 
ib. ;  the  essayists,  1 13 ;  th« 
urbanity  of,  114;  the  fero- 
city of  political  controvenqr, 
116;  sudden  extension  of 
the  world  of  rcudera,  206; 
enormous  sale  of  ShaksperA'a 
works  utid  tlio  Sjieelafor,  ib. ; 
book-making  and  thedegradn- 
tiou  of  letters,  207  ;  Pops  and 
his  ZJonriorf,  207,  208 ;  revival 
of  letters,  209 ;  rise  of  tl» 
school  of  novelist*,  Bichanl- 
son,  Smollett,  und  Fielding, 
210 ;  extension  of  journalism, 
i6. ;  new  birth  of  poelty 
heralded  by  Crubbe,  Cowper, 
and  Bums,  273 

English  navy,  its  strength  fir«l 
seen  in  1644,  ii.  212;  the 
JUary '  Eom,  ib.  ;  the  niiu  oC 
its  supremacy  the  object  of 
the  Funiilv  Compact  between 
France  antl  Spain,  iv.  161, 152 

English  patriotism,  rise  of,  after 
the  Coniiuest,  i.  197 

English  piracy,  i.  19,  20 

English  peoples,  drift  of  the. 
towards  national  unity  arrested 
at    the   close   cf    the    eighth 

English  people,  the  boroughs 
Icud  the  way  in  the  silent 
growth  and  elevation  of,  i. 
212  ;  gruivihof,  into  a  national 
unity  and  vigour,  228 ;  the 
instinct  of  liberty  and  PrOr 
testantisin  drives  them  to  a 
conflict  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
ii.  418;  the  political  conse- 
quence of  the  merchant  class 
and  the  lesser  landowners,  iii. 
7 ;  nrtvunce  of,  in  knowledge 
and  intelligence  tliraughont 
Elizabeth's  reign,  it.; -influencs 
of  the  spirit  of  religion  Dn,f8j 
Puritanism  and  the,  14 ;  paoce- 
loving  temper  of,  iv.  107, 108; 
bnitiilityof  tlicirpoliticsduring 


the  time  of  the  Revolution 
und  llie  Georges,  116;  puwer 
of  public  upinion  aDd  its 
decline,  115,  118;  roclnl  de- 
gradation uf,  at  the  accession 
<pf  the  Uoura  of  Hanover,  121 ; 
Pitl'*  recognition  of  ihe  puwer 
of  the  middle-cloat,  180; 
iesue  of  the  devolution  u 
i*ff«rdB  the  bulk  of,  203; 
averM  from  unil  not  repre- 
sented by  Purtiament,  203; 
intellectual  advoiice  of,  206 ; 
their  distrust  ond  hutred  of 
Parliament  and  the  Cruwn,  220 ; 
WUkes,  In  the  Norfh  Brilou, 
the  organ  of  puhlii.'  upinion, 
221, 224  ;  tlie  life  of,  betnuB  to 
flow  in  two  curreuli,  270 
English  race,  fatlierlond  of  the, 
i.  7 ;  Btatt'inent  of  llieir 
oripin,  ib.  ;  their  enertty,  I'J  ; 
their  love  of  war,  ib. ;  their 
love  of  the  sea,  ib,;  threefold 
division  of,  between  throo 
realms  of  equal  power,  C3 
Eti^'lUh  science  in  thence  uf  the 

llesioiaiion,  iii.  331,332 
£n(;lish,  settlements  of,  in 
Brilain,!.  26;  the  Middle-Eng- 
lish, t5. ;  the  Soutli- Eng!e,  J  b.  >  I  ho 
West-English,  or  Mert-ians,  ib. 
English  societ}-,tiB  enrlicitt  forms 
i.  9,  10;  the  lipht  of  self- 
defence  modified  by  a  sense 
of  public  justice,  9  ;  s^nse  of 
tlie  value  of  ths  family  bond 
in,  ib.;  the  freeuiaji  the  haso 
of  the  new,  32  ;  its  priniilive 
orfTonizaiion  affeeted  by  tho 
Iransfei  to  British  soil,  34 
English  temper,  nature  of  the, 
as  revpBle<I  in  the  Bour  of 
Beowulf,  i.  17,  18;  fully 
formed  when  llie  Rnglisli 
ported  lo  Ilrilain,  34 
Enelish  >-illB^e,  the,  i.  6;  the 
freeman  the  boM  of  its  society, 
9;  the  primary  type  of 
English  life,  13 
English  ivorship,  character  of, 
i.  17 


Eort,  or  jStheli'iff,  his  position  as 
compared  with  tliut  of  tbo 
Crorl,  i.  8;  hisaodal  distinc- 
tion founded  on  purity  of 
blood,  36 ;  supplanted  by  ibi.' 
thegn,  ib. 

Episcopaey,  restorsllon  of 
Scotch,  iii.  G9;  tft  Pym  and 
Hampden  and  Falkland 

Episcopate,  its  organiintion  by 
Theodore,  i.  67,  68,  W 

Erasmus,  his  letters,  li.  4;  his 
scliolarsliip  and  his  theologj-, 
fli  ;  comes  to  Uxft.rd,  ni; 
his  admiration  for  Culet,  Lin- 
acre,  Grocyn,  and  Uore,  id. : 
Wurham's  munificence  ond 
kindness  towards,  83,  84 ; 
his  irony  as  shown  in  the 
rraitf  of  Folly,  85;  quits 
Cambridge  with  n  bitter  satire 
ngaiiist  war,  93 ;  his  edition 
of  the  works  o£  St.  Jerome, 
94 ;  his  edition  of  tlie  Greek 
Teitnment,  96 ;  plcadu  for 
I,  lit  her  with  the  Emperor, 
1^6;  defends  the  New  Lenm- 
ing  against  Luther,  ib. 

Essayists,  the.  The  Hajie  nf  Ihe 
Lock  the  poetic  counterpart 
of  their  work,  iv.  2O0 

Estei,  territory  of  the  East 
■    "■  Bii.n  of 


.  25; 


its    kings,  43,  4G; 
in   the    Peasant    rism^,   4io; 
Richard's  pledge   lo   the   men 
of,  477 

Essex,  Earl  of,  Kliznbeth's  f.i- 
Tour  to,  ii.  318;  his  viuiity 
nnd  disobedience  as  deputy 
tieutennnt  of  Irotnnd,  496 ; 
bis   rivalry   with   Cecil,   497; 

Esfte\,  Earl  of,  side*  with  tho 
Parliament  against  Charles  I., 
iii.  131  ;  coptoin-general  of 
tho  Parliamentary  anny,  217- 
231 

Essex.  Lord,  one  of  the  lenders 
of  tho  CuuntrT,  pwrty,  enteiB 
ihp  ministrj-,  iii.  436  ;  resists, 
the  Exclusion,   430;    opposes 


■  Iho  project  in  favour  iif  Mon- 


feion,  438;  implicated  in  tha 
Ilye  House  Plot,  coiuiuita  sui- 
cide, 461 

Esses,  Frunc^es  Howard,  Lady, 
h^t  puasion  for  liuclicetcr,  iii. 
86 ;  ubtuiiiB  her  divorce,  87 ; 
her  share  in  the  murder  of  Sir 
T.  Overbiiry,  tfi, ;  sentenced 
to  death,  96 ;  commututiou  of 
tite  eenUiK'o,  97 

Etherege,  iii.  325,446 

Eo^ne,  Prince  of  SuToy,  Inipe- 
nalist  general,  iv.  84 ;  his 
junotioa  with  Marlborough, 
65  ;  his  victory  at  Turin,  93 ; 
driven  back  into  Italy  from 
Provence,  95 

Euphuiem,  ii.  456 

Europe,  generul  temper  of,  after 
the  Treaty  o£  Utrecht,  iv.  109 

Eustace,  son  of  St(?phGn,  his 
rivalry  with  Henry  of  Nor- 
mandy, i.  159;  the  liisliops 
refuse  to  swear  fealty  to  him, 
ib. ;  his  death,  160 

Eustace  II.,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
his  visit  to  Eadward,  i.  105 ; 
his  outrages  at  Dover,  i6.  ;  the 
Kcntishmen  seek  his  aid 
BgiuDst  Bishop  Odo,  116 

Evelyn,  his  dinry,  iJL  325 

Evesham,  Abbey  of,  founded  by 
Bishop  Ecgwine,  i.  60 

Exuhequer,  origin  of  the  name 
and  of  tlie  iosUtution,  i.  146; 
administrative  and  judicial 
brunches  id,  ib. ;  ceniseB  to 
work,  154 ;  restored  by  Henry 
JI.,  16.1;  court  of,  nature  of 
its  jurisdiction,  326 

Exchequer,  tlie,  closed  by  the 
Cabal  ministry,  iii.  398 

Excise  in  the  reign  of  Cliorles 
II.  iii  .354 ;  Walpote'B  Excise 
Bill  and  its  witlidrawal,  iv. 
138,'142, 143;  plan  o^  revived 
by  Pitt,  294 

Exclusion  Bill,  anticipated  by 
Charles   II.,  iii.  423 ;  posses 


the  Commons,  430;  tlie  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the,  438;  re- 
jected by  the  Loitia,  439 ; 
reintrodueed  in  the  Corantorw, 
442 
Eseter,  subdued  by  William  I., 


his      oppositJr: 
CrumweN,  ii.  189;  arrested  on 
a  ciiurge  of  treason  and  exe- 
cuted, 190 
Exeter,  Marquis  of,  beheaded  bv 
Henry  VJII.,  ii.  247  ;  his  Bon, 

Eylau,  buttle  of,  iv,  363 


Fabyan,  i.  377 

Pagius,  lectures  at  Cambridge, 
il  228 

Fairfax,  Lord,  Parliamentary 
leader,  iii.  219,  229,  239,  250V 
257,  258,  260;  Lis  daughter 
marries  the  Duke  of  fiuckiog- 
l>um,  387 

''  Fairfai  Correspondence,"  iii,  4 

Falkirk,  battle  of,  i.  367  ;  forma- 
tion of  the  Scotch  infantry  at, 
compared  to  that  of  Waterloo, 
ib.  j  battle  of,  in  1746,  iv.  162 

Falkland,  Lord,  his  views  on 
Church  Beforra,  iii.  199-201 ; 
joins  the  King's  cause,  209, 
214,  215;  his  fall  atNewbuiy, 
226 ;  memorable  in  tlie  history 
ciE  religious  thought,  308; 
gathers  the  Lntituduarians  at 
his  house  at  Great  Tew,  3(%, 
333 

Family  Compact,  concluded,  iv. 
152;  brought  into  force  by  a 
treaty  in  1761,214;  Pitfsplan 
cf  im  alliance  with  PruMia 
and  Russia  to  balance  the,  240; 
bears  its  full  fruit  in  1778, 261 

Fastolfe,  Sir  John,  repulses  tJie 
French      in       the      so-called 


"Buttle  of  tha  neiriDgK,"  i. 
6£2 ;  a  lover  of  booka,  ii.  58 

Faiikca  de  Breaiit^,  i.  252,  253 

Fuwkes,  Guido  (Guy),  iii.  63,  64 

FoltoD,  John,  etabs  tbe  Duke  of 
BuckinKham,  iii  137 

Fenlinuoa  of  Aragon,  ii.  TG;  his 
inllupnca  in  tiie  Eoglteli 
cotinril  chniiiber,  90 ;  torma 
tbe  Holy  Lcntfiie,  92 ;  effect  of 
Lift  death  on  European  politica, 
109 

Ferdiaaiiil  of  Austria,  uncle  to 
Pliilip  It.  of  Spain,  aucraeda 
Cbarles  V.  as  Emperor,  ii.  261 

Ferdinand,  Emperor  of  Germnny, 
n  ctioiiipioD  of  dttholiciam,  iii, 
104 

Ferdinand  VIL  of  Spain,  Napo- 
leon and,  iv,  311 

Feudaliaio,  thef^nhood,  the  germ 
of,  i.  37,  81  ;  conHiL-t  of, 
with  the  monarchy,  87-118; 
strengthened  by  the  Norman 
Conquest,  1 28 ;  efferla  of  the 

'  Worman     Conquest    on,     ii.; 

■jWiliiaiD'H  inner  chevka  upon, 
9,  130;  counterbalancing 
Tceu  provided  by  William 
.pinst,  130,  132 ;  llireatcned 
y  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
iversilies,  203 ;  full  of,  as 
in  in  the  overthrow  of  the 

LTreDch  feudal  army  at  Cre^y, 

L.iar> .  jnj„  (,£  jjg  orRanizoUon 

r  Edword  IV.,  ii.  10,  11; 

ined  by  the  introdnction  of 

l^jWipowder,  14;  artificial  re- 
vival of,  17 

Fit/,  use  of  the  word,  i.  130 

Fielding,  iv.  210 

Filmer,  Sir  Robert,  his  Theorif  of 
J'titrairchal  Oatiemvtetit.iii-  336 

Finch,  Cliief  .lustice,  iii.  183,  197 

Fire  of  London,  the  Great,  iii. 
382 

Fisher,  te  Rocbester,  Biahop  of 

Filxgerald,  Lord  Edward,  one  of 
tlie  United  Irishmen,  iv.  325, 


Fitz- Harris,    liis    unpeacbment, 

iii.  441 
Fitzmaiirice,  James,   brother  of 

the  Earl  of  Desmond,  ii.  413 

Fitzpatricke,  Nonnon  Lords  of 
tlie  Pale,  ii-  173;  become 
Burona  of  Upper  Omory,  269 

Fifi-Hidf,  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
1459 

Fitz-Wiiller,  Robert,  commands 
the  Burous,  i.  241  ;  fnters 
London  at  their  head,  243  ; 
taken  prisoner  at  Lincoln,  261 

Fit7-Warenne,  let  Fulk 

Fitzwilliom,  Lord,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  iv.  325, 
350 

Fitzwilliams,  the,  ii.  221 

Five  Mite  Act.  the,  ill.  375 

Flambord,  Bishop  of  Durham,  his 
influence  over  William  the 
Red,  i.  136;  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  141 

Flam«teed,  astronomer,  atGreen- 
-wieh,  iii.  331 

Flanders,  relations  of  John  with, 
i.  234,  236,  240;  relations  of 
Edward  lI(.to,i. 410, 411, 415, 
423,  462 ;  end  of  the  male  Una 
of  the  Counts  of,  462 ;  English 
expedition  to,under  tbe  fiisliop 
of  Norwich,  497;  iU  towns 
under  Philip  Van  Artevelde, 
■fi. ;  English  troops  sent 
imder  Lord  Pembroke  to 
Philips  aid,  ii.  266  ;  victory  of 
St.  Qiientin,  ii.:  victory  of 
Qravelinea,  i/i. ;  impurtiince  uf 
its  trade  to  Eni;land,  iii,  373; 
occupied  by  Lewis  XIV.,  388 ; 
ita  deliveriiDce  froin  Franco 
conipleteil  by  the  battle  of 
Ramillica,  iv.  90;  tbe  Duke 
of  Cumberland  defeated  in, 
100 

Fleet trood,  General,  against  title 
of  king,  iii.  299 

Fletcher,  Phineas  anil  Giles,  iii. 
165 

Fleurua.  battle  of,  iv.  317 

Floo<i.  Henry,  an.!  the  Irish  Pnr- 
lianieul,  iv.  acti 


Florence,  ihe  intellectunl  re- 
vivnl  in,  on  tlie  comini;  of 
Qr«ek  schulnrB    tit   Ilulj',   ii. 


Floridn,  Buixendercd  lo  Eaglimd, 

iv.ai7 
Foliot,  tbo  correBpoDileui'O  of,  i. 

121 
Folk,  military  nod  civil  organiKa- 

tioo  of,   i.   14)  boscil   on  tliB 

principle  of  repr«H«iitAtlun,  ib. 
Folk-land,  pubUc,  or  UDucuupied, 

land.  i.  34 
Fuuleouv 
lol        "■ 


I  iJuwi 


Mof 
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by   Uenry   III,    : 


For«8ta,  a  nntuml  defence,  i.  30 
FursWr,  Mr.,  lieodii  tlia  Jiicobito 

riaiug  of  1T15,  iv.  131 
Furtedcue,    Sir   Williful,  at  llie 

bnttleuf  Edgehill,  iii.  218 
Fort  William,  iv,  39;  tee  aluo 

ColcutU 
FotLeringny  Cnatle,  Mary  Stuart 

esecutRd  nt,  ii.  436 
Fos,  tee  Wincliester,  Biahop  of 
Fox,   George,  Quaker,   iiis   pro* 

pliecy  of  Cromwell's  deotli,  iii, 

316 
Fox,  CUnrles,  Whig  lender  in  the 

ComiuoDs,  liJB  upiniuii  of  Pitt, 

iv.  284  ;  liis   India   Bill.  2«8  ; 

entbusinBia     for    tbe    French 

KevolutioD,     299,     301  ;     liis 

Libel  Act,  301 ;  hia  friendship 

with  Burke  and  ild  end,  305 ; 

George   the   III.'b   dialike  to, 

361;  in  Crenville'a  minietry, 

363  :  Li^  death,  366 
Foxe,Johli,liiH  UooLo/itaTt'/rt, 

ii.  196,  196.406 
France,  nee  the   uaniej   of    ber 

kings  and  Nui^oleoii,  and  the 

kings  o£  England 
France  ond  the  Ueformatioti,  ii. 

837 ;  Croniwell's  treaty  with, 

iii.  396 ;  ber  wealth  and  power 

under  Lewis  XIV.,  iii.  347; 

Bluto  of,  befuro  tlie  Kevolu- 


tioo,  iv.297;  the  States- General 
in,  299 ;  outbreak  of  tlie  Bero- 
Iution,301;nttiludeof  Eti^isb 
BtatesmeQ  lowuTds,  «m  Pitt, 
Foi,  Burke 

Franc  BBco  Accuriii,  jurist  of 
Bologiiii,  comes  to  England 
with  RlwnnI  I„  i.  321 

Franciu  of  AsBiBi,  the  Orejf 
Friar*  of,  i.  255.  259 

Francis  I,  of  France,  klg  OC- 
cession,  ii.  108  :  conqucra  the 
ftlilanesB,  109  ;  bis  treaty  with 
Henry  VIIL.rt.j  rivalry  be- 
Iween  liiin  and  the  Emperor, 
113;  conspiracy  of  the  Duko 
of  Bourbon  against,  aided  by 
Henry  and  Giurlee,  118; 
evacuatea  Italy,  119 ;  the  Im- 
perialist forces  in  France,  130  ; 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Im- 
perialista,  ib.  ;  armistice  with 
Charles,  122 ;  treaty  with 
Henr_y,  132  ;  Treaty  of  Cam- 
bray,  141 ;  inlliiencits  the 
judgment  of  the  Paris  Uni- 
versity iQ  tbe  question  of 
Henry's  divorce,  149;  bia 
lavish  pledges  of  friendship 
to  Henry,  167  ;  ottuck  on  Eng- 
!ond  proposed  to  bim  by 
Charles,  16};  liis  intrigues 
with  the  Pope  and  the  Protes- 
tants, 207  ;  Ills  daughter  mar- 
ried to  .Tomes  V.  of  Scotland, 
208 ;  nltacks  the  Emperor, 
209  ;  bis  influence  in  Scotland, 
21 1 ;  Cliiirles  roarchea  on  Paris, 
213;  Treaty  of  Crepy,  2U; 
sends  a  fleet  to  Scotland,  228  ; 
succeeded  by  Henry  11.,  229 
Francis  II.  of  France,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  marries 
Mary  Stuart,  ii.  229 ;  with  his 


the 


of 


English  sovereigns,  300  j 
ruled  by  tlie  Duke  of  Guise, 
314  ;  the  Huguenot  rising  and 
its  bloody  repression,  315, 
316 ;  the  House  of  Bourbon 
adopts  the  Reformed  Faith, 
it,  I  terms   of    the   Treaty   of 


4ST 


Edinburgh  with  regard  to,  tb. ; 
refuses  tu  continn  ihe  act  and 
the  treat}-,  3*24  ;  oflscmbly  of 
the  notables  and  gutUering  of 
the  Slatea-GeaeTa],  ib.  -,  his 
death  foils  the  projects  of  the 
Guises,  16. 

Francis,  Emperor,  iv.  308 

Frankfort,  Chun-li  of  tbe  Protes- 
tant exiles  at,  ii.  'Igl ;  its 
minister,  John  Knoi,  282 

Franhlin,  Benjamin,  draws  up  a 
plan  for  the  union  of  the  colo- 
nies, iv.  172;  liis  unsuceeBsftil 
roisHion  to  England,  230,  232 

Franks,  relations  of  En^Und 
with,  i.  40,  71 ;  their  cession  of 
territoiy  to  tlie  Northmen,  108 

Frederick  II.,  Emperor,  called 
the  "  World's  Wonder,"  i.  206; 
his  struggle  with  Koiuc,  2M 

Frederick  111.,  Emperor,  liis 
meait  and  spiritless  temper,  ii. 
48 ;  his  negotiations  with 
Charles  the  Bold,  ib. 

Frederick,  Elector  Palatine, 
marries  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Jamea  I.,  iii.  100 ;  accepts  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  10& ;  loses 
Ills  dominiutis  and  flies  to 
Holland,  116;  present  in  Ihe 
House  of  Commons  on  the 
seizure  c£  the  Fire  Members, 


212 


II.   of 


156; 


Bohel 


and  alliance  with  France, 
167,;  victory  atChotusitx,  158; 
George  II. ^s  hostility  lu,  160 ; 
treaty  with  England  ami  be- 
ginning of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  174 ;  shows  his  gmud 
genius  in  the  campaign  of 
1760,  213;  Pitt  Bteudiiy  sop- 
ports  him,  16, ;  deserted  by 
George  111.  and  Bute,  and  re- 
tires in  the  Treaty  of  Huberta- 
burg,  216 ;  his  administrative 
refc-miB,  297;  hU  death,  300 

Frteliiig,  *fe  Ceorl 

Frttmaa,    the   base    of    villngo 


society  in  Old  England,  i.  9 ; 
strictly  the  freeholder,  10 ;  as 
distinguished  from  the  uiifree- 
man  or  liel,  II;  dies  down 
into  the  tilltiB,  93 
Free  trade,  Walpoie's  Escise  Bill 
an  anticipation  of  its  prin- 
ciples, iv,  143 

French  language,  growing  dis- 
use of,  in  England,  i.  502 

French  traders  in  England,  i. 
212,  213 

Friars,  the,  their  aim,  1.  SS6; 
their  work  in  the  towns,  266, 
258  i  forbidden  by  Univewiiv 
Statute  from  admitting  chil- 
dren into  their  order,  459 

Friedland,  battle  of,  iv.  363 

Frieslond,  i,  13 

Frith-gilds,  i.  226 

Frobisher,  Martin,  ii.  423,  433, 
444 

Froissart,  i.  3TG,  427 

Fulk  Fitz-Warenne,  hia  treat- 
ment of  the  Papal  collectors, 
i.  279 

Fulk  of  Jenisolem,  Count  of 
Anjou,  Ihe  one  enemv  Henry 
I.  really  feared,  i.  150 

Fulk  Nerro  (the  Blnckl,  Count  of 
Anjou,  the  greatest  of  Ihe 
AngevJDS,  i.  148  ;  his  pilgrim- 
ages, 149  ;  his  character  nnd 
statesmanship,  \b.  ;  his  deal- 
ings with  Herbert  Wakedog, 
150 

Fulk  lieclun,  Coimt  of  Aojou, 
his  weak  rule,  i.  150 

F'jril,  or  iiiilitiii,  resloretl  to  the 

Elace  it  IciHt  nt  Ihe  Conquest 
y  the  Asvize  of  Arms,  i. 
r^O ;  regulated  hy  the  EInlute 
of  Winchester,  334 ;  rise  of 
its  force,  420 


Gaillard,  ft  Ch&tean  Gailhird 
Uoimar,   his  romiiiu'en,    i,    122 ; 
his    French    version    of   tlio 
writings      of       Geoffrey     tA 
Monmouth,  173 


Gale,  ii.  45C 

Galileo,  a  contemporary  of 
Bacon,  ii.  492 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  WoWy'fl 
■ecreturj-,  ii.  136;  liisembuaay 
to  the  I'ope,  ih. ;  Bisiiop  nf 
Winchester,  1G4  ;  htetnlluencQ 
on  Henry,  209 ;  conaervnlive 
in  matterai  of  fait!.,  220;  ex- 
cluded from  the  executors 
after  Henry's  death,  224;  pro- 
tests ftgnin^t  Somerset's  ecclc- 
eiostlcal  dinnges,  SHO;  sent 
to  the  Tower,  ib.;  mode  Chun- 
cellor,  244;  opponea  the 
Spanish  match,  248;  his  at- 
titude towards  tlio  Fnpncy, 
254;  represents  tlie  dominant 
English  opinion,  lb. ;  his  as- 
sertion relative  to  tlw  heresy 
laws,  256 ;  his  death,  261 

Gsmet,  the  Jesuit,  iiL  64 

Gascoiiy  under  Simon  of  Mont- 
fort,  i.  276,  278 ;  graded  to 
Edward  III.  by  tho  Peace  of 
Bretigny,  43S 

Gates,  General,  Governor  of 
Uasaachusetls,  iv.  263,  268 

Gauden,  Dr.,  autlior  of  tlie 
£ikoa  Batilikf,  iil.  26S 

Gaunt,  John  of,  we  John 

Oatelkiiai.  taw  of,  i.  227 

Gaveaton,  Plow,  his  regency,  i. 
^2;  banished,  383;  appointed 
Kin);'s  Lieuteniiiit  in  In^land, 
;   recalled,  384;    beheaded. 


L  the  statesmen  of  hie 


385 
duy. 


Gelders,  alliance  of  Edward  III. 
with,  i.  404 

Gen  on,  hombnrdcU  by  Iiowis 
XIV.,  iii.  437;  annexed  by 
France,  iv.  361 

Geoffrey  the  Handsome,  Count 
of  dnjou,  married  to  the  Em- 
press Matilda,  i.  147 ;  origin 
of  his  title,  Plantugenet,  151 ; 
his  intrigues  with  tlie  Norman 

Gcoffrpy  of  Monmouth  gives 
curreni-y     to    llie     Arlhuriau 


legends  in  his  History  of  tlio 
Britons,  i.  173 

Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  Earl  of  Es- 
sex, JuHticinr,  i.  188,237-233; 
his  assize  of  the  forest*,  188 

George  I.,  Elector  of  Hanover, 
Ills  hatred  of  the  Tories,  it. 
101 ;  becomes  heir  to  the 
throne  by  his  mother's  death, 
102;  prndaimed  King,  104 1  . 
England's  European  position  I 
on  his  accession,  105;  hja 
temper  and  political  insignifi- 
cance, 123 ;  accepts  theposi- 
tion  of  constitutional  King, 
ib. ;  England  governed  by  toe 
Whig  minister^  ib. ;  inairect 
influence  of  the   Crown   still 

K)werful,  124;  the  Whigs  and 
nrlianient,  ib. ;  Robert  Wal- 
pole  and  his  policy,  126,  12? ; 
tlie  Townshend  ministry,  128 ; 
the risingof  1716,  t29;alliaitce 
of  England  and  France  agaiaat 
Spain,  132;  difGcultiea  to 
Englimd  of  the  Kingi's  doable 
position,  1.S3;  his  electorate 
threatened  by  Sweden,  134; 
his  resentment  atTownuiend's 
and  Walpole's  refusal  to  cany 
out  a  Hanoverian  policy,  ib. ; 
the  Stimliope  niiniatrv,  IS5; 
South  Sea  Bubble,  136 :  Wsl- 
pole's  ministry,  his  Biiinnce, 
und  his  policy  of  inaction, 
137-140;  fresh  efforts  o£ 
Spain,  141  ;  hU  death,  142 
George  It.,  his  temper  and  poli- 
tical insignificance,  iv.  133 ; 
his  aouession,  142  ;  Wolpole's 
iniluence  over,  ib.  ;  Excise 
Bill,  142;  the  "Patriots,"  144 ; 
the  Methodists,  145;  thereli- 

S'ous  revival,  146;  JohnWes- 
y,  147 ;  results  of  tlie  move- 
ment, 149  ;  revival  of  FmncO 
and  ita  union  with  Spau^  161 ; 
the  Family  Compact  m  its 
bearing  upon  England,  IGS; 
eagerness  of  the  King  and  ' 
Caroline  for  war,  ib. ;  F~  ~ 
land  and  Spaiji,  153 ;  wnr  ^ 
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SpBii,  ]&i :  ihe  AuRtriai]  Siic- 
cesBJon,  156 ;  fA!l  of  Walpole, 
15G ;  Carteret's  cuiilincntnl 
policy,  157;  Dettjii(ren,  168; 
&>ll  of  Carteret,  169  j  the 
PeiliBin  ministry,  IGO ;  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  161 ;  con- 
quest of  tiie  IliKbUndB,  16-2; 
widening  of  the  war,  163 ; 
Clive,  164  ;  Duplet!,  166; 
Arcot,  IGG;  the  American 
Colonies,  i6.,  I6T,  169,  170, 
171,  172  ;  slate  of  Kurupe, 
173;  allinnce  wilL  PrUBxia, 
174;  the  Seven  Yeam'  War, 
176,  193;  Wiltiani  Pitt,  176- 
183;  Plasaey,  183;  Pitt  and 
Frederick,  186;  Minden  and 
Qiiiberon,  186;  Pitt  in  Ame- 
rica, 1S7  ;  conquoflt  of  Cuniiiia, 
188 ;  Kngland  a  world-power, 
194;  Captnin  Cook,  Ifltj;  Bri- 
tain and  its  Empire,  197 ; 
England  and  America,  198; 
death  of  George  II,,  200 
Oeoree  III.,  his  hatred  of  Ida 
father  aud  bis  father's  minis- 
tera,  iv.  145 ;  his  accesaion, 
200 ;  hia  aiin  with  regard  to 
the  American  Colonies,  16.  ; 
his  dull  and  petty  temper, 
301  ;  hia  effort  to  restore  the 
power  of  Ihe  Crown,  ib.  ;  im- 
portance of  Ilia  action,  ib. ; 
issue  of  the  revolution  on 
which  )ie  claime*!  to  take  hia 
atund,  202;  Parliament  and 
the  nation,  203 ;  need  of  Par^ 
liomentury  reform,  204  ;  pres- 
sure of  opinion,  205;  the  in- 
tellectual advance,  206 ;  revi- 
val of  letters  at  his  occeesiun, 
209;  return  of  Ihe  Tories, 
210 ;  his  friends,  21 1 ;  aasumcs 
Ihe  character  of  a  Patriot  King, 
212 ;  Pitt  and  the  Whites,  t&.  ; 
Pitt  reaigna^lS;  he  breaks  with 
the  WliifCB,  215 ;  tlie  Peace  of 
Paris,  216;  his  "management'' 
of  I'arliament,  217 ;  his  plana 
for  tlie  reffulation  of  America, 
218;  Wilkea  and  Uie   move- 


ment ho  headed,  220 ;  Bote's 
full,  221  ;  George  Grenville, 
222;  Grenville  and  Wilkes. 
223;  Grenville  and  llie 
Colonies,  226 ;  the  Cotonica 
and  the  Stamp  Act,  226  ;  the 
theory  of  the  colonists,  22H  ; 
the  Stamp  Act  passed,  229 ; 
quarrel  between  Grenville  and 
the  KJnK,  231 ;  the  Koekiog- 
hain  ministry,  232 ;  Pitt  and 
America,  233;  the  King'a  hit- 
ter hatred  to  Pht,  ib. ;  Edmund 
Burke,  234,  236;  repeal  of 
the  Sump  Act,  237 ;  Ihe 
Chatham  ministry-,  238 ;  grow- 
inginfljence  of  puhlio  opinion 
and  the  King's  jeolouay  of, 
241 ;  Chatham's  withdrawal, 
and  resi^ation,  242,  243; 
Parliamentary  reform,  246 ; 
publication  of  dohatee,  248 ; 
reneweit  strife  with  America, 
249  ;  the  King  supreme,  261  ; 
the  North  miniatrv  subject  to 
him,  262;  tho  'Boston  tea- 
riots,  16. ;  the  King's  exulta- 
tion, 263;  American  resistance, 
a.;  Waaliington,  264;  De- 
claialion  of  Independence, 
255 ;  Saratt^i,  257  ;  France 
and  America,  258;  death  of 
Chat)iam,259;  England ggain«t 
Europe,  261 ;  America  and 
Ireland,  262;  IrUh  govern- 
ment, 264 ;  the  vi.>ltiutecra, 
265;  end  of  the  war,  266; 
niin  of  tlie  autocratic  system 
the  King  had  striven  to  build 
up,  268 ;  tlio  peace,  ift.  ;  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States, 
2C9  ;  England  in  the  American 
war,  272 ;  the  religioua  mo^e- 
lopiif,  273 ;  Howard,  274 ;  trial 
of  Hastings,  275;  the  elu\e 
trade,  276 ;  English  manufac- 
tures, 277 ;  canab,  278 ;  mine- 
nil  developmenl,  2w0 ;  the 
steam-engine,  2^1  ;  cotton 
maoufoclutn',  282;  William 
Pitt,  284;  tlio  Coalition  and 
ita     fall,      2>^tj,     ^87;      Ktl, 
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2S9-S95  ;  England  and  Europe, 
296;  Frnnce,  297  ;  Pitt 
anil  Buatio,  299 ;  tnadneas 
of  the  King,  ib. ;  tlje  Freiitb 
Berolution,  301 ;  Pitt  ntid 
France,  302 ;  Burke  ond  tlio 
Kevolulion,  303  ;  his  aucccsa 
with  the  country,  305 ;  the 
Coalition  ugoinat  France,  307  ; 
England  and  the  Berolutiou- 
ists,  309 ;  iheir  efforts  in  Eng- 
land, 310  ;  llie  Coalition  attacks 
France,  311  ;  France  declares 
wnr  with  England,  312  ;  tha 
panic,  313  ;  revival  of  France, 
317  J  Howe's  victory,  318, 
brenk'Up  uf  tlie  Coalition,  310  ; 
Pitt's  effort  for  pence,  320; 
the  dogged  temper  of  England, 
321 :  the  Irish  danger,  322 ; 
Irish  emancipation,  323  ;  tlie 
United  Irishmen,  324  ;  Franca 
and  Ireland,  32S ;  the  terror 
in  Ireland,  327  ;  the  struggle 
for  the  sea,  326 ;  the  Irish 
ming  and  its  failure,  330, 
331 ;  French  designs  on  India, 
332  ;  battle  uf  the  NUe,  333 ; 
France  and  Europe,  334; 
llussia  am)  Fnince,  335;  the 
Union  with  Irelond,  337 ; 
France  and  tlie  Ooahtion, 
33S ;  Biionnparte  in  Syria, 
339;  tlie  Peace  of  Lune- 
ville,  340;  tlie  new  Europe, 
342;  France  anJ  Britain, 
343 :  Pitt  and  the  war,  346 ; 
Cathohc  oinancipution,  347 ; 
Pitt's  resignation,  349;  the 
Addington  ministry,  350 ; 
League  of  neutralB,  352 ; 
liussia's  deaigna,  354 ;  the 
League  broken  up,  354;  Uie 
French  lose  Egypt,  366;  the 
Peace  of  Auiiens,  367;  Buuna- 

Sorta  nnd  hia  designs,  858, 
B9  ;  the  camp  ut  Boulogne, 
360;  Trafalgar,  361;  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit,  362  ;  the  Con- 
tinental System  and  its  results, 
363-365 ;  full  of  the  Grenville 
mmiatrj-,    36G;    tho  Portland 


ministry,  307 ;  the  American 
Embargo,  3C8 ;  Napoleon  and 
Spain,  370 ;  the  iiiaing  of 
Spain,  371  ;  Wcllfsley  in  ' 
Portugal,  372;  the  Perceval  ■ 
ministry,  373  j  Torres  Vedms, 
374 ;  the  quoirel  with  America, 
375 :  state  of  EnglBn<i,  37C  : 
politicul  prugresF^,  377 ;  war 
with  Aineriou,  378;  Nupoteon 
and  Itustda,  379  ■  Salamanca, 
380 ;  niin  and  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  381,  362 ;  Americon 
war,  383  ;  pence  with  America, 
384 ;  return  uf  Napoleon,  385 ; 
Waterloo,  38i!-389 

George  (IV.),  Prince  of  Wale», 
ctuniis  the  Begency,  239; 
his  claims  admitted  by  tlie 
Irish  Purliaiiient,  337 

George,  Duke  of  Cambridge 
(Geoi^e  IL),  a  writ  of  euq- 
nions  m  peer  to  the  Poilia- 
nient  demanded  for  him,  iv. 
102 

Georgia,  its  settlement  by  Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe,  iv.  167;  Lu- 
tlierans  and  Moravians  in,  169 ; 
sends  no  delegates  to  Congress, 
264 

Gerald  of  Wales,  de  BnrTi,i.  121, 
172;  usually  culleil  Giraldus 
Caiuhrensis.  ib.  ;  secular  cha- 
racter of  liis  writinga,  ib.  j 
tliuir  modern  tone,  ib.  ;  hia 
Itinerarium,  194 ;  on  Welsh 
sung,  284 

Geraldinee,  Norman  Lords  of 
the  Pale,  ii.  173 ;  their  power 
broken,  175 

German  Kngland,  i.  31,32,41 

Germany,  Protestantism  in,  iii. 
tlie   French   in,   iv,   84; 


GailA,  ife  Thegn 
Oesta  Stephani,  i.  121 
Gewissas,  n  Saion  tribe,  i.  24 
Ghent,  Edward  I.  confim-.B  the 


Great  Charter  at,  i,  305 ;  Jolni 
of  Gnimt  l>om  at,  4G7 ;  its 
reduction  by  tlio  French,  497 ; 
•■Pacincat-riin  of,"  ii.  400,  410 

Gibbon,  iv.  273 

Gibraltar,  ccdoil  to  Enplnnd  in 
the  Treaty  of  Uireeht,  iv. 
101 ;  besieged  by  the  Span- 
iard?, 141 

Giffurd,  Uonaventare,  Baman 
Cailiolio  bisJiop,  iv.  20 

Gilbertof  Clare,  blarliif  Glouces- 
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charges  liiiii  with  Kimiog  at 
the  crown,  302 ;  rentlera  puave 
with  tha  younger  Simon  ini- 
poasible,  300;  bend  of  ibo 
Twelve  Comtnissionera  310  -, 
occupies  London,  311 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphry,  ii.  433 

Gilbert,  Willinni,  eeni  by  Orecory 
XIII.  to  form  a  Cnlholic  Asso- 
ciation in  England,  ii.  414 

Gilbert,  discuvera  terreatriul 
magnetism,  iil,  300 

Gildns,  i.  3 

Gilds,  i.  209, 210, 222, 233 ;  mer- 
cbunt-^lda,  209 ;  knightoii- 
gildi,  210]  trade-  nr  craft- 
eilda,  n-Z.  223:  frith-gilds, 
225 ;  gild  of  the  Staple,  465 ; 
gild  of  St.  John  at  Bruges, 
ii.  53 

Ginkell,  Genenil,  comniander  of 
William  llf.'fi  forces  in  Ire- 
land, seizes  Athlone,  iv.  53 

Giruldus  CombreiisiH,  tee  Gerund 
o£  Wale* 

Girondists,  their  nim,  iv.  300 

Glitnvill,  Ilia  treiiliee  on  Latr,  i. 
122 

Glastonbury,  tlie  monastery  of, 
i.  64 

Glencaim.  Lord,  it.  353 

Glencoe,  Massacre  of,  iv.  39 

Gloucester,  besieged  by  Cborles 
I.,  iii.  225 ;  Its  relief  Uie  turn- 
inR-point   of    tlie  Civil   Wur, 
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Gloucester,    Gilbert    < 

Earl  at,  ue  Gilbert 
Gloucvstor,   Thomas   uf    Wnod- 
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stock,  Duke  of,  yoangest  sob 
of  Edward  III.,  i.  457,  499. 
500,611,612,513,525 
Gloucester,  Humphrey,  Duke  of, 
brother  to  Heni^- v.,  nuroed  Re- 
gent of  England,  i.  519;  his  pat- 
ronage of  iooniing  and  bequest 
of  hooka  to  Oxford,  ib.  and 
ii.  53;  embodies  the  virtues 
and  the  vices  of  Ihe  ReniiH- 
cenre,  549 ;  set  aside  by  l)ie 

Jucqueline  of  Hninault,  510, 
550 ;  his  quarrel  with  Beau- 
fort, 550,  551  ;  bis  roarringe 
with  Eleanor  Cohham,  560; 
his  intercoune  with  astro- 
logers and  its  consequences, 
ib.;  retires  from  public  affairs, 
6Cl ;  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
caiiapiracy,  503  j  fuund  dead, 

Gloucester,  Bichard,  Duke  of, 
brother  of  Edward  IV.,  liis 
temper  and  military  renown, 
ii.  59;  with  Lord  Hastings 
and  tho  Duke  of  Buckingham 
overthrows  the  Wwjiivillea, 
CO  i  Protector  of  tlie  Bealm, 
ib,;  causes  Hastings  to  be 
executed,  ib.  ;  accepts  the 
crown,  ib.  ;  ue  Itichsrd  IIL 

Gloucester,  Hooper,  Bishop  of. 
refiiseo  to  wear  the  episcopal 
habits,  ii.  235 ;  burned  in  his 
cathedral  city,  256 

Glyndwr,  Owen,  his  descent, 
i.  637;  takes  tho  title  of 
Prinea  of  Wales,  i('.;  defeats 
tlie  En;:lish  at  llryn(;la«,  628 ; 
acknowiedgcil  by  the  French 
king,  630;  Prince  Hwiry  takes 
tho  liebl  against,  532  j  unuon- 
quered,  535 

Godfrey,  Sir  Kdmandsbury,  Gates' 
lays  the  story  of  tlie  Popish 
riot  before,  Ui.  4S1 ;  his  mur- 
der, 422 

Oodolphin,  SMney,  Lord,  comes 
into  office  as  n  finoudcT,  iii. 
430  ;    in  tho  Tor>-  ministty. 


70 ;  mode  Lonl  Treasuror  on 
tlie  ucceasion  of  Aniip,  80 ; 
btcks  the  test  nguinst  "ooen- 
Bionwl  conloriiiity,"88;  Mnrl- 
borougli's  closest  friend,  00  ; 
liis  diiinieBat,  i^. 
Godwinc,  Eurl  of  Ibe  West- 
Suxuns,  liiH  Cimt  appearunce, 
i.  102;  his  obscure  origin, 
103  i  allied  to  Cnut  hy  mar- 
ringp,  ib. ;  liis  tnlentR  ns  an 
admin iitmtur,  i(. ;  ubandona 
tbe  Danish  cause,    104;    KIb 

r'd,  ib. ;  obUtius  a  hold  on 
tlirono  by  the  mnrringe  of 
Ills  daughter  Kndgytli  to  tlie 
King,    105  ;    Iiis  policy,   ib.  ; 


influc 
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belinlf,  ib.  ;  his  rolotions  vrith 
Badward,  ib. ;  refuaes  to  exact 
vengeance  from  Dover,  ib. ;  liis 
quarrel  wilii  Eadward  widens 
into  open  strife,  106 ;  liia 
march  to  UloiiceHter,  ib. ;  his 
denianiis,  ib.  ;  takes  refuge  in 
Flauderfl,  ih. ;  restored  to  liis 
homo  by  tlie  WItan,  ib.  ; 
Bodward  onee  more  yields  to 
him,  ib.  ■  his  death,  ib. 

Oondomtir,  Spanish  ombnssador 
at  the  Court  of  James  I.,  iii. 
Ill,  113 

Goodman,  one  of  <he  Protestant 
exiles,  ii.  283 ;  his  seditious 


wntiDga,  a  dii 

rebellion,  284,  -285,  iii.  3 
Gospellers,  ii.  271,  293 
Gowrie,  Eurl  of,  ui.  42,  50 
Qrofton,  Duke  o^  head  of  Chnt- 

ham's miniatnr  after  Chatham's 

withdrawal,  iv.  243 
Graiiby,    Lord,    Commander-in- 


Chief,  i 
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Grand  Alliance,  the,  iv,  30 ; 
the  new,  76;  Marlborough  be- 
comes its  guiding  spirit,  81 ; 
joined  by  Savoy,  ftl 

Granville,  Earl,  ere  Carteret 

Grattan,  Henry,  iv.  266,  296, 
823,  334,  326 

Gravelines,  victory  of  Philip  II. 
St,  ii.  2C8 


349 
Greek  letters  in  Italy  nnd  Eng- 

iond,  revival  of,  ii.  78-87 
Grecrne,   Bobert,    tbe    dramatiet    I 

and  novelist,  ii.  460,  470,  473, 

474,  476 

General,  in  the  American   J 


War 
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Greenvil,  Sir  Bevil,  iii.  230 

Greenwich,   I  he   national   obser-   J 
vatory  at,  iii.  331  [ 

Gregory  tlio  Great,  his  interriew    ' 
with  the  Engliflli  slaves,  i.  37; 
Bends  Augustine  to  Englund, 
40 

Gregory    VII.,    Pope,    demands 
fealty  of  William,  i.  131 

Gregory     XIII.     orders     n    To  ' 
Deum  for  tlie  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  ii.  402 ;  prei 
on  Spain  and  France  tlie  inva-    . 
Bion  of  England,  403,  406 ;  ha 
policy  and  that  of  I'inaV,,  406;    , 
sends   seminary  priests   from 
Doiiuy  to  Engtond,  407 ;  brin^  J 
about  a  Catholic  revolution  in    ' 
Scotland    and    Ireland,    411  ; 
failure  of  his  militory  effort  in    ' 
Ireland,  413,414:  plansamiH-    ' 
sioniiry  effort  in  Englandnnder 
William  Gilbert,  li.iCampiwi    ' 
and      Parsons      are     sent     to 
England,  ib. 

Grenvillc,  minister  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  ii.  314 

Grenvillc,  Sir  Ridmnl,  ii.  451 

Grenville,  George,  cornea  into 
office  with  Pitt,  iv.  177; 
deserts  Pitt  and  attocliee  him- 
self to  Bute,  213;  hisministiy, 
222 ;  his  contest  with  Witkea 
and  the  press,  223 ;  Hs  poHcy 
with  regard  to  the  eoloniea, 
225 ;  bis  aim  sttictly  financial, 
226  :  his  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  Navigation  Law^  229 ;  the  ' 
Sto:]ip  Act  passed,  ib. ;  bmd- 
dons  ftll  thought  of  further  J 
taxation,  26t  ;liisdeathbrmki  ] 
lip  the  Whig  faction,  it. 


Qrenvillf,  Lord,  wilhilriws  from 
office  with  Htt,  iv.  350 ;  his 
ministry,  3C3  ;  nrtion  relative 
to  Ihe  Berlin  Decree,  366; 
Abolition  of  tKe  alare  trntl?, 
1B07, 366  ;  full  of  bis  niinistrv, 
ib. 

QreHham,  Sir  Thomas,  foiindH 
the  Ituyal  EzehaniEe,  it.  38B 

Grey,  Loid  Leonnril,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Irelntul,  ii.  176 

Grey,  Lord,  comnianils  tlie  forces 
Bent  by  Elizabeth  to  the  help 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, ii.  it  1 6 

Grey,  Lady  Elizabeth,  daiif!:hter 
of  the  Duchess  of  BedfonI 
and  Sir  Bicliard  Woodville, 
secretly  married  to  Edward 
IV.,  ii.  32;  her  efforts  to 
obtain  the  regency  foiled,  60; 
takes  sanctuary  at  West- 
minster with  her  dau|;hter, 
6-;  consents  to  Morton's 
wlieina  for  the  inarriofre  of 
her  dsuehter  with  Henry 
'i'lidur,  ill. ;  is  reconciled  to 
Itichard  and  quits  the  s«ne- 
tuarv,  63 :  espouses  Simnel's 
canse,  69 

Grey,  Lady  Jane  ((n'ond-daiiphter 
of  Uary,  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
slitter  to  Henry  VIII.J, 
marries  Lord  Guildford  Dud- 
ley, Ii.  240 ;  the  siircessiun  to 
the  Crown  altered  in  )ier 
favour  by  Edward  VI.  ii. ; 
proclnimed  Queen,  211  ;  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  244; 
tried  for  treason  with  her 
husband  and  brother*,  245 ; 
risinf;  in  her  farour,  250 ; 
sent  to  the  block,  251 

Grey,  CalhuHno,  sister  to  Lndy 
Jane  Grey,  nJiuried  In  Loid 
Pembroke,  ii.  241 ;  her  claim 
tu  the  throne  siipporled  by  the 
Common)),  ii.  3611;  her  mar- 
riage with  Lord  Hertford,  iii. 
37 


Grindal,  Archbishop,  one  of  the 
Protestant  exiles,  ii.  275,  2SB; 
his  direction  of  Elizabeth's 
studies,  286;  suspeuded  for 
Colvinistio  fanaticism,  395 

Grindeeobbe,  William,  forces 
the  abbot  of  Bt.  Albans  to 
ixive  up  the  charters,  i.  4B4; 
liis  lust  words  u  prophecy,  485, 
486 

Grncyn,  hin  Greek  studies  tinder 
Choncondylos  in  Florence, 
ond  Greek  lectures  in  Oxford, 
ii.  T^ ;  foremost  nmone  tlio 
pr*nchera  at  the  Court.  124 

Groeaeteste,  llohert.  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  Iii«  letters,  i.  194  ;  his 
constitutions,  255  ;  lectures 
in  the  Grey  Friars'  school  at 
Oiford,  268 

Gronchy,  Mnraiml,  iv.  387,  398 

Grow,  veitetuble  physiotogisl, 
iii.  332 

Gualo,  Papal  legate,  importnnce 
of  his  position,  i.  250 

Guienne,  i.  M6,  347,  348,  349, 
390,  412,  416,  434,  438,  463  ; 
loss  of,  under  Henry  VI..  6G9 

Guinea,  traffic  of  the  West  India 
Company  with,  strikinK  of  the 
first  "guineas,"  iii.  371 

Guipuscoo,  iv.  71 

Guise,  Duke  of,  imcle  to  Mnry, 
Queen  of  Scots,  rules  Francis 
II.,  ii.  314;  bis  projects  foiled 
by  the  young  kind's  death, 
324;  rise  of  a  Calln.lic  paHy 
under  his  leadership,  337  j 
Philip's  intrigiKs  with,  338  ; 
hires  Gemniin  mercenaries 
Bguinst  the  Huguenots,  S39 ; 
besieges  Orleans,  340 ;  his 
siicieGs  wakens  Mary  Stunrt 
to  now  energy,  341  ;  his 
aHaasainatiun  awl  its  effect  on 
tlie  Citholio  army,  344 

Guise,  Heniy,  IHike  of,  his 
struggle  with  Uenry  of   Na- 


440; 


the 


Paris  populace  to  nraiS,  takes 
the  king  prisoner,  441  ;  is 
made  lieutenant-general,   ib,  ; 


444 


INDEX. 


stabbed  in  tlie  king's  presence, 
448 

Guisnes,  Burrentier  of,  ii.  208 

Gunpowder  Plot,  the,  iii.  63 

Guraon,  Adam,  knight,  i.  310, 
315 

Gustavus  of  Sweden,  iii.  145 

Guthlac,the  hermit  of  Crowland, 
i.  4,  61 

Guthrum,  the  Northman,  be- 
comes King  of  East  Anglia,  i. 
73  ;  makes  peace  with  i£!f red 
at  Wedmore,  74 

Guy  of  Amiens,  i.  5 

Gwalchmai,  the  Welsh  bard,  his 
poetry,  i.  285,  287 

Gwent,  or  downs,  English  occu- 
pation of,  i.  24  ;  the  West- 
Saxons  in,  26 

Gwynn,  Nell,  mother  of  the  first 
Duke  of  St.  Albans  by  Charles 
II.,  iii.  338. 

Gyrth,  son  of  Godwine,  killed  at 
Senlac  by  William,  i.  114 


H 


Habeas  Corpus  Act,  its  enact- 
ment, iii.  428,  429 ;  sus- 
pended, iv.  130,  316,  320 

Hadrian  IV.,  Pope,  i.  176;  his 
bull  approving  Henry  II.'s 
enterprise  against  Ireland,  ib, 

Haatiifeld,  Eadwine  of  North- 
umberland killed  at,  i.  47 

Hainault,  relations  of  Edward 
III.  with,  i.  404,  406 ;  strife 
between  the  Dtikes  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Gloucester  relative 
to,  650 

Hakluyt,  his  collection  of  voy- 
ages, ii.  460 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  iii.  275,  282, 
356 

Hales,  John,  Canon  of  Windsor, 
iii.  308,  309,  310 

Halidon  Hill,  battle  of,  i.  400 

Halifax,  Savile,  Lord,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Country  party, 
iii.  424 ;  enters  the  ministry, 
420;    opposes  the  Exclusion 


Bill,  430;  opposes  Shaftes- 
bury's project  in  favour  of 
Monmouth,  432;  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
m  opposing  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
439  ;  his  Limitation  Bill,  441 ; 
his  advice  to  call  a  Parliament 
evaded  by  the  King,  449  ;  finds 
that  he  has  been  duped,  iv.  4 ; 
dismissed  on  refusing  to  con- 
sent to  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  12 ;  counsels  William 
to  further  the  flight  of  James, 
32 ;  prays  William  and  Mary 
to  receive  the  Crown,  36; 
becomes  Privy  Seal,  48  ;  his 
death,  129 

Halifax,  Duke  o^  founds  the 
colony  of  Hali^x,  iv.  171  ; 
his  plan  for  a  union  of  the 
colonies,  172 

Hall,  Bishop,  his  satires,  iii.  164, 
235  447 

Hallam,  iii.  325 

Halle,  his  Chronicle,  ii.  4 

Halley,  astronomer  at  Greenwich, 
iii.  331 

Hamilton,  one  of  the  scholars 
who  diffused  Lutheran  opin- 
ions in  Scotland,  ii.  270 

Hamilton,  the  House  o^  next  to 
Mary  Stuart  in  succession  to 
the  throne,  ii.  373 ;  become 
the  centre  of  a  Catholic  league, 
ib.'y  encouraged  by  Elizabeth 
in  their  designs  of  freeing 
Mary,  374 ;  plans  for  Mary's 
marriage  with  their  head,  376 

Hamilton,  Marquis  o^  aids 
Gustavus  of  Sweden  in  his 
conquest  of  the  Palatinate, 
iii.  146;  his  action  as  Royal 
Commissioner  in  Scotland, 
186,  186,  187,  255;  becomes 
a  Duke,  255;  defeated  at 
Preston  by  Cromwell,  258  ;  his 
execution,  266 

Hamilton,  Antliony,  his  Memoirs 

.  of  the  Count  de  Grammont^ 
iii.  325;  William  I IL's  gene- 
ral in  Ireland,  iv.  42 

Hampden,  John^  resists  the  ex- 


action  of  the  forced  loonl  lonn, 
iii.  131  :  Lis  descent,  175;  liis 
noble  aims  and  patriutiHin,  176 ; 
liiB  home  on  the  bruw  <jf  Ilie 
Chiltems,  it.;  the  friend  ot 
Pym,177;hi8cotinoc- 
Uliver  Croni«-ell,  ib. ; 
heads  the  resuitanee  lo  the  levy 
of  "Bhip-nioiiey,''M'.:  theiiidir- 
ment  od  bis  case,  lfl2;  Ibe 
judgment  annullec^  197;  his 
Mlief  in  tlie  sumciency  of 
Slrnltord'B  iiupcBchinent,  201  ; 
his  part  in  Ibe  scliema  for  a 
Parliamentory  ministry,  202  j 
his  coolness  and  tact  in  the 
debnieg  on  the  Bemonatrunce, 
SIO;  accused  of  high'treunon 
at  tbe  bar  of  tbe  Lords,  212 ; 
n  member  of  tbe  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  217 ;  accused 
of  bijjh'treoaonwithfourother 
memben  of  the  Co[iimuns^212 ; 
oneof  tbe  leadii^  spirits  in  the 
Cumniitlee  of  Public  Safety, 
217 ;  his  part  in  the  war,  S20 ; 
his  "Greeneoats,"221 ;  forms 
the  Association  of  the  Eastern 
Coimtiei,  ib.;  liis  <Ieatb,  223- 
225 

Ilunipton  Court,  built  by  Wolaey, 
ii.  Ill  :  piven  by  him  lo 
Henry  VIIL^  122;  the  coo- 
ferenee  at,  iii.  69 

Hunover,  its  rivalry  with  Pmsaiii, 
iv.  160;  the  Convention  of, 
163;  tnnde  a  kingdom  with 
Heii>««-CM«el,  371 ;  the  House 
of  (1714-170O),  74,  102,  104- 
189 

nui»e  merchanli',  i.  323 

Hiinaealiu  towns,  annexed  by 
Fraoce,  iv.  380 

Harald  Hardrada,  King;  of  Nor- 
way, i.  112 :  invades  England, 
defeated  at  Stamford  Briclf;e,i''. 

Hardwicke,  Lord,  chancellor  in 
Walpole'a  ministry,  iv.  144; 
considers  a  league  witli  Prussia 
indispeDsible  as  a  check  on 
France,  173 

Hardyng,  liis  chroDlcle,  i.  37G 


Harflenr,  capture  of,  i.  £41 

Huri;reavee,  John,  inventor  of 
the  spinning- jenny,  iv.  282 

Harley,  Robert,  comes  to  the 
front  as  leader  of  the  moderate 
Tories,  iv,73;  in  Mariborougli's 
coalition  ministrj-,  88 ;  his 
intrJKues  at  Court  against 
the  Whigs  tlirougli  Mrs.  Mns- 
hnm,  94  ;  dismissed  from  office 
by  the  (Jueeu's  unwilling  con- 
sent, 95 ;  placed  by  her  at  the 
head  of  the  Tory  ministry,  99 ; 
his  measures  for  providing  for 
tbe  succession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  101  ;  made  Earl  of 
Oxford,  103;  •«  Oxford 

UniolJ,  son  of  Cnut,  sumamed 
Hurcfoot,  hiug  over  all 
England,  i.  102 ;  his  lawless- 
ness and  bloodshed,  ib. 

Harold,  son  of  Goilwine,  Earl 
of  EiMt  Angtiu,  i.  104;  bis 
advent  to  power,  106 ;  fol- 
lows his  father's  policy,  ib,; 
bis  military  ^iiius,  ib,-^  his 
campaign  ugnmst  Wales,  ib,; 
bisoulhtoDukeWilliani.lll; 
his  accession,  ib,;  defeats  the 
Norwegians  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  112;  his  death  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  113 

Harrington,  iu  195 

Harrison,  General,  his  warning 
to  Cromwell  on  the  nipulaion 
of  tiie  Commons,  iii.  278,  352 

HartUacmil,»on  of  Cniit,  becomes 
king  on  Harold's  death,  i.  102 ; 
his  savage  character,  103;  dis- 
inters bis  brother's  bod^,  ib.; 
his  huHcarlea  killed  at  Worces- 
ter, ib.;  orders  the  town  to  bo 
Immt,  it.;  his  brutal  death,  i6. 

Harvey  teaches  the  circulation 
of  tlie  blood,  iii.  306 

Haselrig  Sir  Arthur,  one  of  the 
Fivo  Members,  iii.  212,  274, 
277;  in  Cromwell's  first  Par- 
liament, 286;  in  Cromwell's 
second  Parliament,  297;  ex- 
cluded, i6.;  in  liichaid  t^oni- 
weirs  Parliament,  319 


HuBtinf;,  tba  sea-king,  enters  ttie 
.  Thaiuos,     i.    81  ;     ^-iUiJruws 

across  the  Cliannel,  82 
HastiiiKs,  buttle  of,  i.  113 
Hnstings,  Lord,  chief  adviser  of 
Etlwurd  IV.,  ii,  tiO  i  joins  with 
QloacuBtcr  and  the  Duke  ot 
Buckinghiim  to  overthrow  the 
WoodvilleH,  ib. ;  hisloj^nlty  tu 
tlM  children  of  EdwKnl  IV., 
til, ;  charged  witli  Borcery  by 
Oloucester,  ib. ;    executed  in 
the  Tower,  ik 
HustinKS,     Lord,     ninrrie*     the 
dauffhter  of  Nortiiumbcrlimil, 
ii.  241 
HostiDjfs,  Wttrren,  first  Governor- 
General  of  Iniliii,  iv.  2G'2;  his 
trial,  275 
Havre,  its  surrender  exacted  by 
Elizabeth  in  her  treaty  with 
-     the  Huguenots,  ii.  339 
Bawke,  Admiral,  iv.  187 
.Hkwkesbury,  Lord,  in  the  Ad- 

dington  minietry,  iv.  3G1 
Hawkins,  John,  the  Riiilt  of  the 
slave  trade  rests  with,  ii.  390 ; 
soils  with  the  fleet  agaiust  tlie 
Armada,  444 
Hnwiey,  GcDeral,  iv,  162 
Haywwd,  ii.  195 
Henrne,  i.  3T5 

Heinsiui,     (lie     pensionary     of 

'      Holland,  iv.  64 

(Hengest  and  Uorsn,   Ealdormen 

'    of  Jutland,  land  in  Kent,  i.  22 

-Bcnriett.t      Maria,     Queen      of 

Cliarlei  I.,  daughter  of  Henry 

IV.  of    Krnnc^  her  religions 

and  political   tamper   and  its 

effect  on  the  downfall  of  tho 

Stnarta,  iii.   121  ;    her  hatred 

of  Weiitworth,  153;  spurs  on 

Charles    to    violent    courses, 

202 ;  persuades  him  to  aaaent 

to  tlw  death  of  Straffonl,  203  ; 

Bails    from    Dover  with  the 

Crown   jewels   to   buy  nuini- 

tions    of   war,  214:    returns 

from     Holland    with    arms, 

219 

Henrieltn,   Duchess  of  Orleans, 


daughret  of  Charles  I,,  i 
349 ;  her  daughter  marnies 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  iv.  74 
Henry  I.  of  England  aeiies  tlie 
Crown,  i.  140 ;  his  charter, 
ib.;  his  marriage  witliMatildu, 
ib. ;  tlie  first  English  aoveraigu, 
141 ;  the  English  support  hini 
against  Bohert.  142;  bis  treaty 
with  Itobert,  ih. ;  his  conflict  ' 
with    tlie     barons,   ib.,    141- 

143  ;  his  teniper  and  bearing, 
143;  eslablishes  his  poweiiii 
England,  J6. :  his  caropugn  in 
Normandy,  ib.  ;  his  tale,  ib.; 

144  :  his  gradual  conquest  of 
Walef,  ib. ;  his  relations  witli 
the  Scots,  ib. ;  his  administn- 
tion.  145,  146;  the  Angevin 
marriage,  146 :  his  grief  at  tho 
loss  of  the  White  Ship,  16. ; 
his  death  in  the  Forest  of  | 
Lyons,  161  ;  called  tho  Peace- 


temper,  159 ;  master  ot  Nor- 
mandy ttud  Anjou,  ib. ;  nurriea 
Eleanor    of    Aiiuitaino,    16.; 
iiivit«d  to  England  by  Thomas^    1 
ib.  ;  Ilia  treaty  with   Stephen 
nt  Wallingford,  160;  homage 
done   to  him  at  Oxford,   ib. ; 
returns     to     Normandy,    ib. ;    ' 
returns   to  England  as  King,    ' 
160,  IGl  ;  his  appearance  and    ' 
personal   character,   161;    his    j 
policy.  162 ;  the  Ring's  Court 
and  Exchequer  restored,  163 ; 
his  friendship  with  Thomns 
Bekei,    ib. ;     his    repulse    ia    1 
Wales,   ib. ;    his  foreign  pos- 
seiisions,  ib.;  his  device  of  tite    , 
Great  Scutage,   163,  164;  ap- 
points Thomas  of  London  to 
the  see  of  CanterbuJj;,    166 ; 
aims  ut  abolishing  clerical  im-    ' 
munities,  164  ;  proposas  that 
clerical  convicts  should  be  sub- 
ject to  civil  power,  16A;  his 
Constitutions    of     Clarendon, 
ib.  :   legal   refta-ms,    1G5-I0S; 
beginniug  of  modem  legislu- 


lion  under.  1G7 ;  dovelops  l)je 
jury,  lb. ;  has  his  non  crowned, 
169  ;  invasion  of  Irelnnd,  ITS- 
ITS;  revolt  of  his  Bon,  178, 
179  I  Ilia  victories  over  WiUium 
of  Scotluiid,  1T9 :  hJB  power 
at  its  lieiglit,  ib. ;  luter  refonns, 
179-181 ;  rt'belliona  and  ware 
of  Ilia  Inter  dAjrs,  161 ;  Ji>lm 
tchcls  against,  ili, ;  liis  deatli 
nt  Chinon,  182 

Henry,  eon  of  IlenrT  11., 
crowned  in  liii  (atlier'o  life- 
time, i.  179;  liis  revolts,  178, 
181  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Beaty  III.,  William  Haralml  his 
Kovenior,  i.  250;  Hubert  do 
JJurgh,  juxtiriar,  2S1  ;  order 
restored,  262  ;  Mseuta  to  a 
freah  promulgation  of  the 
Charter  fts  the  price  of  n  Bub- 
Bidv,254;  bIuIo  of  iheChurdi 
under,  16,  ;  the  Ytiin,  266  ; 
revivnl  of  tlicology,  268; 
Itoger  Bacon,  SA9;  Brliolnsti- 
ciuii  nnil  its  TJoUticnl  inQui^nce, 
26-1,  266:  Ida  Umper,  2G6 ; 
rebuildH  WeatuiDSter  Abbey, 
ib.;  his  policy  that  of  John, 
267;  his  atllierence  to  RoinP, 
ib. ;  hia  French  campaign, 
269 ;  dianiiBBea  Hubert  do 
Diirgli,  16.  ;  marries  £lenDi>r 
of  Provence,  271  ;  surrnunds 
hiinaelf  with  uliena,  lb.  ;  liis 
prodigality  and  extortion, 
273 ;  hia  rtruggle  with  the 
Baronage,  271-312 ;  takes 
steps  to  cunnect  llie  earldoms 
more  closely  with  the  Crown, 
ib. ;  troubles  in  Gaaconr,  27G, 
278 ;  his  dealings  with  Wiiles, 
281,  200,  296,  302,  3W,  311  ; 
ordera  the  Provisions  of  Ox- 
fonl  to  he  observed,  290 ;  hia 
Parliaments,  276,  290,  2'Jl, 
300,  306,  312;  makes  peace 
with  France,  293  [  Lewia  IX. 
supports  Iiim  in  rosinliuK  the 
ProviaioDS,  S97;  hia  capture 
at  the  Battle  of  Lewesi,  299  ; 
Itis  rescui!  and  the  1 


his  favour,  301 ;  enters  London 
in  triu[iipli,  307 ;  tlie  power 
paases  to  his  son,  311;  liis 
deatli,  312 

Henry  IV'.  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of 
Derby,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
i.  499  ;  his  alliance  with  the 
Houoe  of  liiihun,  511;  joins 
the  Crusade,  ib.  ;  mode  Duke 
of  Hereford,  613 ;  exiled  for 
six  years,  i&.  ;  Unda  in  Eng- 
land, 518;  becomes  master  of 
tlie  realm,  619 ;  takea  Richard 
11.  prisoner,  620 ;  cliollengea 
the  Crown  in  Farliniuent,  622 ; 
hia  Parliamentary  title,  ib. ; 
hia  policy  toward  the  Church, 
522-624;  liia  Freocb  policy, 
624  i  the  Scotch  King  refuaes 
to  acknowledge  him,  525 1 
merciful  treatment  of  the 
Lords  Appellant  and  its  con- 
sequences, 626,  5£6:  marches 
into  Scotland,  626 ;  Wales 
revolts  against,  uuder  Oweu 
Glyndwr,  626.  527;  bis  ill- 
Buccess  in  Wfcles,  530,  £32. 
633  ;  holds  James,  the  aon  of 
King  Bobert,  as  hnatage,  531  ; 
hia  popularity  diaappeara,  536 ; 
owna  nis  belief  in  the  charges 
brought  against  lus  sun,  637 ; 
hia  death,  538 

Henry  V.,  his  militaty  expluitM 
oa  Prince  o£  Wales,  i.  627, 
532,  535  ;  proves  hia  loyalty 
to  the  Church,  6.15 ;  his  perae- 
outinn  d£  the  Lollards,  ib.  ; 
head  of  iho  Cnntinual  Council, 
536 ;  charged  with  plotting 
ngainat  his  father,  537;  hia 
accession,  533;  hu  Freoch 
pulicv,  ib. ;  claims  (he  crown 
of  France,  640;  heada  his 
forces  at  Agincourt,  641-643  ; 
Itis  military  akill,  543;  his 
conquest  of  Norma  n<ly,  643, 
544 ;  his  marriage,  546  ;  made 
Begeiit  of  Front 8  by  tlie 
Treaty  of  Truj-es,  16.  ;  hia 
death,  ib. ;  hi»  greatnees 
reaches  its  height,  E45-&47 


443 


Henry  VI.  rect^ieed  as  King, 
i.  647;  his  position  aa  eom- 
pared  with  thiit  of  bia  fnthrr, 
ib.  ;  crownpil  nt  Poris,  658 ; 
ilia  iBOiriage  witli  Margiu^t  of 
Anjou,  5C2 ;  loss  of  Normandy 
under,  6G2-fiG4  ;  revolt  of  Kent 
under,  664-&GT;  the  dissolu- 
tion of  tlie  Houses  announces 
hiH  resolve  to  govern  in  deR- 
ance  of  the  nationul  mill,  5G8  ; 
1093  of  Giiienne  under,  £6'J  : 
)iiB  madnesa  nnd  the  Proleetor- 
ate  of  York,  670  ;  birth  of  his 
Bon,     ib, ;     revolt    of     York 

Ssinst,  JA. ;  takes  anns  ugainst 
)  Tcl>elB,  671  ;  Uia  capture, 
572;  his  misrule  shown  by 
the  Bttitude  of  the  commercial 
cl^as,  673 ;  takes  rafuG^e  in 
Scotland,  57G ;  betrayed  into 
his  enemies'  bntida  and  ini- 
priaoiied  in  the  Tower,  ii.  2G  ; 
his  mysterious  deiit)>,  47 
Henry  VI  I.  (»«  Richmond, 
Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of),  his  ac- 
cession, ii.  67 ;  his  temper, 
culture,  and  tastes,  ifr.  ;  his 
chapel  at  Westminster,  tt.  ; 
his  rule  beset  by  dangers,  ib.  ; 
his  Parliamentary  title,  68 ; 
Mh  marrimie  with  EHzabeth 
of  York  does  not  allay  the 
Yorkists'  wrath,  08  i  revolt  of 
Bimnel,  68,  G9  ;  his  inner  go- 
Tcmment,  G9:  revives  benevo- 
lences and  imitates  Edward  in 
hialineaandesactiDns,wheteby 
he  tries  to  make  himaelf  inde- 
pendent of  Parliament,  69 ; 
convenes  Parliament  but  twice 
during  the  lost  thirteen  years 
of  his  reipn,  ib,  ;  imitates  Ed- 
ward in  Ilia  civil  government, 
70;  enforces  the  Statute  of 
Liveries,  ib.  ;  establishes  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber,  ib.  ; 
hii  foreign  policy  one  of  peace, 
71;  war  of  Britanny,  ib.;  his 
action  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
72 ;  his  dealings  with  Scotlund, 
73 ;  marriago  of  his  daughter 


Margaret  with  llie  Scot-Kin^, 
throii,';h  which  the  House  of 
Stuart  was  to  come  to  the 
English  throne,  74.  76;  the 
Spanish  marriage -alliance,  70 ; 
maintuina  a  balanced  policy 
bet'^ecn  France  and  Spain, 
77 ;  Warbeck  and  Warwick 
executed,  tb.  ;  the  Ilcnsscenee, 
77,  79 ,-  John  Colet,  79,  81 ; 
Erasmus,  81  ;  revival  of  let- 
ters, 82  ;  ArchhiEbop  Wurinun, 
83  ;  death  of  Henry  VII.,  84- 
tlenry  VIII.,  betrolhed  u  Princa 
t«  his  brother's  widow,  ii.  77  ; 
is  made  to  protest  against  ths 
contract,  ib. ;  his  accession, 
84 ;  his  persouKl  appearance,  ib,; 
his  largeness  and  versatility  of 
mind  characteristic  of  the  a^, 
85 ;  bis  sympathies  wjtb  Uio 
new  learning,  ib.  ;  his  temper, 
83;  political  reasons  for  hia 
inurnage  with  CatlianDe  of 
Aragon,  89,  90  ;  joins  the  Holy 
League,  92 ;  takes  the  field  in 
FruTice  and  routs  the  French 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  92  ; 
Terouenne  and  Toiimay  are 
taken,  ib, ;  Jumes  IV.  of  Scot- 
land invades  England,  and  is 
killed  at  tlie  battle  of  Flodden, 
ib,  ;  left  alone  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  League,  and 
driven  to  conclude  a  pence, 
93  ;  protest  of  the  New  Lenm- 
ing  against  the  epirit  of  war, 
ib.  ;  his  home  a  homo  of 
letters,  94 ;  his  sister  Mary 
marciea  Lewis  XII.,  108  ; 
treaty  with  Francis  1,  who 
promises  the  Dauphin's  hand 
toHenry'adaughtcrMiiry,110; 
through  Wolsey's  policy  be- 
comes a  great  power  in  Euro- 
pean affaiTS,  111;  his  concen. 
tmtion  of  secular  and  eccle- 
astical  power  in  Wolsey'a 
hand,  112;  becomes  a  candi- 
date for  the  Imperial  Crown, 
lift ;  his  schemes  of  a  French 
Crown,    114 ;    ia    visited    by 


Charles  V.  at  Cnnterhury,  16,  ; 
his  Siiterviow  wiili  Fmiicie  on 
t1)«  pluio  of  QuisaeK,  ib.  : 
his  secret  cunfederacy  wiili 
Charles  V.,  who  ii  contracted 
to  tlie  PnnceM  Hory,  115; 
Bnest  ami  vxecution  of  the 
I>ake  of  BuckJQghatn,  ib. ; 
league  with  ChjuTes  and  itio 
Pope,  ib.  ;  booevolences  ex- 
MieJ   for  the    FreRch    Coin- 


failure,  117;  war  with  France, 
118;  f  umialiea  Churles  wilh  f  up- 
plies,  1 19  ,  aees  liiiiiBelf  tricked 
'-  by  CliarleH,  120,  resistaDce  to 
p-."  Bene  vol  eocea,"  131;  end  of 
Ptiie    Austrian    alliaace,     122 ; 
^Wolse/fl   influence  iiver   him 
-   declines,    ib.  .    Luther,    123. 
the   policy   of   Henry   at   one 
with  that  of  the  Papacy  until 
the  break  with  Clement,  124; 
his   "  Aasertion  of  the  Seven 
i  Saemmentu,''  for  which  he  is 
nawarded  hy  Leo  with  the  title 
■  "Defender  of  the  Faith,"  ib.  ; 
ritrong  iafluenca  of  the  New 
Lesnting    at    his  courl,    ib. ; 
Tyndale  and  tlie  trnnslatiun  of 
the  Bible,  12C:  Wolsey  end 
Lutberanism,     121^;      Ucnry'a 
protection   of   Lntinier,     129; 
conclude  a  secret  treaty  with 
France,  132 ;  wttlidruwa  from 
all  active  part  in  the  rivalry 
of  Charles  and  Francis,  ib.  •  be- 
ginning of  his  nttaehment  for 
Anne    Boleyn,    133;    preases 
the  Roman  8eo  for  a  divorce, 
ib.  ;  Clement  besilalea  tliruiiL'h 
fear   of   the    Emperor,     io.  ; 
aenda  Wolsry  to  France,   135  ; 
his  coldneaa   to  hitn    on    his 
return   an   omen   of   bia  fall, 
ih.  -,  grant  of  a  legntine  com- 
miadon,    ib.  ;    Cardinal    Cam- 
pegipo  appointed  legate  with 
WolMy,  I3C;  (rrowing  hatred 
of     Wolaey    throiizliout    the 
country,   137;  sweating  »ict- 


ness,  16.;  trial  of  the  divorce, 
138 :  Uenry's  wrntli  at  the  ad- 

i'ournment  of  tlia  court,  139 ; 
lis  citation  to  Borne,  140:  visilB 
bis  displeasure  upon  Wolaey, 
ib.  ;  deprives  liim  of  ibe  seals, 

141  ;  pardons  him  on  surrender 
of  bis  poBBeasions  to  the  Crown, 
nnd  penuite  bim  to  withdraw 
to  his  diocese  of  York,  ib. ;  the 
new  despotiain  of  the  mon- 
arciiy  under  Cromwell's   rule, 

142  r  Cromwell  wins  bis  favour 
by  bia  advice  respectin§;  the 
divorce,  146;  the  rule  of  the 
Cliurchnien  ceasee  with  Wol- 
Bpy,  ib. ;  the  rise  of  tbe  How- 
ards to  power,  ib.  ;  tbe  Par- 
liament no  longer  looked  on 
aa  n  danger  by  tbe  monarchy, 
but  OS  a  toot,  146  ;  More  made 
chancellor,  148;  hopes  of  the 
New  Learning  as  seen  in  tbe 
acts  of  Blore's  miniatry,  ib.  ; 
Henry  forbids  the  circulation 
of  the  Bible  as  executed  in  a 
I'rotestant  spirit,  ib. ;  opinions 
of  the  univereitiee  as  to  tbe 
legality  of  the  divorce,  149 ; 
regrets  Wolsey,  150;  Crom- 
well's rise  and  policy,  ib.  ; 
Henry  acknowledged  <^  Head 
of  tbe  Cliurch,  162 ;  puts  away 
Calliartne,  153 ;  embaaay,  with 
Gardiner  at  ita  head,  aent  to 
the   Papal   ruurt,    IM;    More 


resijfnf 


is  office 


;  the  revolt 


against  the  Papacy  , 
lated  by  the  fresh  sense  01 
national  grealnots  and  unity, 
1S5:  Act  of  Appeals,  156; 
inarriagre  of  Anno  Boleyn, 
ljj7;  Art  of  Biipremacy,  169; 
Cromwell  made  vicnr-geneml, 
159;  BuhjectiODof  thebiahopa, 
IGO;  visitation  of  the  reli- 
gions house*,  161  ;  supprea- 
aiott  of  tho  leuer  m'lniislcrtea, 
162;  enslavement  of  the  cler- 
gy, 163;  Cromwell's  adminis- 
tration the  English  reign  of 
terror,     1G4 ;      the    terror    if 


Crumwell  a»  com|inreJ  with 
tlie  Urror  of  Frunce,  166; 
Mora  refuse*  to  lake  llie  ualli 
acknowledging  tlie  invalidity 
of  tlie  niarria^^e  with  Catlin- 
rin«,  167;  Mure  senl  to  tlio 
Tower,  16^  ;  committal  of  the 
Brethren  of  tJieChurter-liouBe, 
1(>9 :  Bishon  Fisher  and  Moro 
e^ceeuted,  iu, ;  the  Doblea  rise 
ftgainst  Cromwell,  170;  Anne 
Bole^n  charKed  with  adultery, 
nod  executed,  171 ;  the  ■'  Pil- 
Ipimags  of  Grace,''  i(. :  the 
Btippresatun  and  execution  of 
its  lDad«ni,  172  ;  Henry'smor- 
riufiB  wilU  June  Seymour,  173 ; 
birtli  of  Edward  VI.,  ib.  ; 
Ireland  under  the  Korman 
Lords  of  the  Pole,  t5. ;  Croin- 
well's  policy  in  Ireland,  174 ; 
conquest  df  IroUnd,  176 ; 
Henry's  Irish  gavemment, 
1 76 ;  Croni  well's  reform  of 
rBligion,  178 ;  Miles  Cover- 
dnte's  Bible  published  under 
Henrv's  patroniiRe,  179 ; 
the  Liitherao  AUiaiiire,  ih.  ; 
the  Artit-'les  of  1536,  180; 
the  Irish  chun^lies,  181; 
Ireland  and  the  Supre- 
macy, 182 ;  Ireland  and  the 
reli|;io^is  cliaogcs,  183 ;  the 
English  ProteBtiints  and  their 
lu-al,  184;  the  Six  Articles, 
186;  Cromwell's  lost  atm^'gle, 
188 ;  the  oppuaition  to  Crom- 
wbU'h  Byatem  gathers  round 
tlie  Coiirtenays  and  Pules,  189-, 
Paul  III.  publishes  a  bull  of 
excommunication  and  deposi- 
tion U[;i>]n!it  Henry,  ib. ;  He- 
ginald  Pole  presses  the  Em- 
peror to  curry  the  bull  into 
execution,  190 ;  arrest  uud 
execution  of  Pole's  bro- 
thers und  ftttsinder  of  his 
mother,  ib. ;  the  Lulherno  mnr- 
riago  forced  ou  Henry  by 
Cromwell,  ib.  j  execution  of 
Cromwell,  191 ;  the  monarchy 
reaches     tliB    height    of      iU 


power,  197;  frrowlh  of  Pai^ 
liamentarv  power,  199;  the 
now  nuhles,  200  ;  the  erec- 
tion of  six  new  bishoprics, 
201 }  results  of  the  religious 
chfliiges,  202;  Norfolk's  ia- 
flueuco  over  Henry,  204; 
Henry  repudiates  Anne  of 
Clevee,  and  marriea  Catharine 
Howard,  ib.  ;  the  Imperial 
Alliance,  ib. ;  the  Emi)«ror'a 
proposal  of  a  council,  206 ' 
Uenry'a  advaoceis  welcomed 
by  tlie  Emperor,  206;  hos- 
tile attitude  of  James  V, 
(if  ScotJand  towards  him, 
207 ;  Catharine  Howard  chain- 
ed with  adultery,  attainted, 
and  executed,  208 ;  Henry 
marries  Catharine  Parr,  ib. ; 
Norfolk's  inBuence  over  bini 
^ives  way  to  tiardiner'a,  16.  ; 
iicotland  invaded  under  Nor- 
folk, 209 :  defeat  of  the 
Scots  at  the  Salway,  ib.  ; 
the  Scotch  Marriage  Treaty, 
210 ;  Henry's  plans  foiled  by 
the  induence  of  Francis  in 
Scotland,  21 1 ;  finl  appear- 
ance of  nn  English  fleet,  212 ; 
war  witli  France,  ib. ;  aiege 
of  Boulogne,  213;  growth  of 
Lutlieranism  and  its  effect  on 
Charles"  policy  towards  France 
and  England, 214;  IheFrench 
fleet  at  tlie  Isle  of  Wight, 
215 ;  peace  with  France  and 
Scotland,  ib. ;  poverty  of  the 
Crown,  benevolences,  confia- 
catioDs,  and  debusement  of 
the  currency,  2111  ;  Henry's 
ofiers  to  the  League  re- 
fused, 217 1  effect  on  English 
religion  of  his  religious 
government,  16.  ;  his  cry  for 
brotherly  love  addressed  to 
tlie  Partiament,  218 ;  the  re- 
ligions tmee  oE  his  later  yaajB, 
219 ;  translation  of  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Commandmenta,  220  ;  the 
Court   factious,    ib. ;    full   o£ 


the  HowaiJs,  223 ;  deutli  of 
Henry,  224  ;  tlie  Act  ot  Suc- 
cession and  his  will,  ilr. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  m  an 
authority,  i.  4, 121 ;  preserves 
the  war'Win^  □£  tho  English 
COnqiiercfB,  171 

Henry,  Biehop  of  Wincliester, 
brollier  of  Steuben,  i,  158; 
half  njonh,  liulf  ioldier,  ib. ; 
appointed  Pupiil  legate,  ib.  ; 
convenes  nynods  o£  bithops, 
ib. ;  lii»  office  trunsferred  to 
TlieoUld,  159 

llonry,  Earl  of  LoDCoater,  liead 
of  the  council,  i.  395,  397 ; 
known  ofterwardH  as  Sari  of 
Derby,  416;  showiilLanhilitiea 
of  a  great  generul,  ib. ;  re- 
covers Poitou,  422;  created 
Duke  o£  LanriLiter,  433 ;  lienda 
a  campaign  in  Nomanilv,  ib. ; 
carried  off  by  tlie  'Block 
Death,  439 ;  liia  ikughter 
Blanche  married  to  Joun  of 
Gaunt,  453 

Henry  V.,  Emperor,  hiBmarriago 
wit'h  Matilda  of  Eugland,  i. 
147 

Benry  VI.,  Emperor,  KicliarJ  I. 
does  linmage  tu,  i.  185 

Uenry  II.  of  France,  Hucceeda 
Franda  I.,  ii.  229;  his  aon 
marries  Mary  Sluurt,  229,  248 ; 
war  with  England,  267;  Culuia 
surrenders  to  the  Duke  o£ 
Guisa,2(i8;  his cormapondence 
with  Elisabeth;  288;   plota   a 

,  mawacre  of  the  Huguenots, 
297;  his  son  und  Miiry  as- 
Bume  tlie  uTiat  of  Engliah 
sovereigns,  300;  Trenty  of 
Cfiteau  Combi^is,  301,  303, 
312,314;  his  death,  314 

Henry  III.  of  France  (ace  Anjou), 
succeeds  his  brother  Charloa 
IX.,  ii.  403;  hia  power  ovor- 
■h  ail  owed  by  tliat  of  the 
League,  435;  affei'ta  to  put 
himself  at  its  heiul,  43G ;  feeds 
the  atrugglo  between  Henry 
of   GuiiiC  und   Ueory  of   Na- 


varre,    440;      falla 


the 


Duke's  honils,  441 ; 
euinmonedtu  his  presence  ond 
stubbed,  448 ;  the  Leaguers 
make  wur  upon  liiin,  449 ; 
oasoBainateil  by   Jnciioes  Cle- 

Heary  IV.  o£  France  fNnvarre), 
cliief  of  the  Houiie  of  Uour- 
bun,  ii.  316;  hia  boost  relutivo 
to  the  preuching  of  the 
Gospel,  337;  lender  of  the 
Huguenot  party,  435  ;  hia  vic- 
tory at  CouiruH,  440 ;  comes 
to  the  aid  of  Henry  III.  with 
a  Huguenot  force,  449 ;  his 
accession,  ib,  ;  lus  victory  at 
Yvry,  450;  lays  siege  to 
Pans,  it. ;  aided  by  Elizabeth 
in  the  siege  of  Suiien,  452 ; 
his  convcniun  and  end  of  the 
civil  war,  t6. ;  absolved  by 
Clement  VIII.,  ib.;  restora- 
tion of  the  French  monarchy 
to  greatness,  453 ;  his  centra- 
lising administration,  iii.  294  ; 
Ilia  grant  of  toleration  to  the 
Huguenots,  34G 
Henry   of    Trastalnara,   i.    449, 

450,  451,  453 
Herbert,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  4 
Herbert,  George,  iii.  31,  165 
Herbert,  Lord  (afterwards  Duke 
Beaufort],  in  Cromwell'a  first 
Parliament,  iii.  285 
Herbert,    Admiral,    carries    tJie 


,1.. 


Orange,  iv.  27 ;  bwcomea  Eftri 
Torringlim  and  commander  of 
tlie  ilei'T,  49  ;  lee  Torriagton 
Herbert,    Sir   William,    created 
Earl   of   Pembroke,  lee  Pein- 

Hereford,   Foi,  Bishop    »t,   ii. 

183;   his  sympathy  with   Lii- 

themnism,  ib, 
Hereford,   Humfrey  de    Bohun, 

Eurl  t>^  CoiUtuble,  bends  tlie 

opposition    to    Edwanl  L,  i. 

StU  ;    pardoned,  365 
HerewurtI,  an  outlawed  leader, 


HcrfonJ,  Nicliolas,  Wjelifa 
spliolnr,  i.  488,  490,  493 

Herrick,  the  poet,  iii.  105 

HertEonl,  Lurd  EclwanJ,  Iwotlier 
to  June  6«riaour  Hod  uncle  to 
Edwwd  Vr.,  ii.  212 ;  invnilea 
Scotlantl,  ib. ;  inado  Protector, 
S24 ;  raises  himself  to  tlie 
dukcdoin  <if  Someraat,  S24  ; 
ire  Somerset 

Uertfotd,  Lord,  \m  morringe 
with  Lady  Calhariue  (ifey, 
iii.  37 

Hen'ej-,  Lord,  iii.  326 

Henae,  Landgrave  of,  ii.  206,  217 

Hexli.,m  Cliruniclers,  i.  121 

Higden,  on  the  use  of  the  French 
langimgc  iu  England,  i.  502 

High  OunJiniHsioD,  Court  of,  its 
estobliuhment  by  Elizabeth, 
iL  430 ;  tee  also  Courts 

Hitchitibrooke,  the  Cromwell 
house  at,  iii.  177,  232 

lIobbeB,  Thomas,  Bucou'b  secre- 
tary, iii.  310 ;  his  political 
Bpeculitions,  311 ;  his  hold 
si^plioism,  333 ;  Ids  works 
condemned  by  Parliament, 
334 

Hoche,  Genera),  iv.  326,  327 

Hochkirch,  battle  of,  iv.  186 

Hocut^jxicui^  origin  of  the  term, 
ii.  1613 

HobeafriedherK,  iv.  161 

Hohenlinden,   banle  of,  iv.   341 

Holbein,  ii.  167 

Holinslied,  ii.  195 

Hollaad,  takes  the  lead  in  hos- 
tility to  the  Commonwealth, 
iii.  264 ;  the  Englisb  proposal 
of  union  with,  refused,  272 ; 
war  with,  276;  Cromwell's 
treaty  with,  iu  1664, 296;  effect 
of  the  Navigation  Act  on 
the  policj^  of,  345;  commer- 
cial relations  vi-ith  England 
under  Charles  II.,  371  j 
war  with  England,  373; 
Temple's  proposal  of  a  treaty 
with  England  and  Spain 
against  Frnnce,  374;  naval 
war  with  England,   381-381  ; 


conclusion  of  tbe  Triple  Al' 
liauce,  389 ;  designs  of 
Lewis  XIV.  on,  390 ;  overnm 
hy  Lewis,  402;  saved  by 
William's  dauntless  resolve, 
KM;  union  with  Austria,  409; 
peace  with  England,  411  ; 
aai'ed  by  the  peace  of  Nime- 
gweu,  418;  Lurd  Towns- 
hend's  Barrier  Treoty  with, 
iv.  129 ;  joins  in  the  war  with 
Flandem,  IGO;  alliance  with 
England  on  behalf  of  Torkcv, 
300 ;  rcstoratioQ  of  the  Slod't- 
lioldemte,  ii. ;  attacked  by 
France,  312;  Pichegra'a  con- 
quest  of,  318 ;  how  afiected  by 
ttie  Peace  of  Amiens^  368; 
changed  into  a  monarcliy  and 
its  crown  bestowed  on  Louis 
Buonaparte,  371 ;  annexed  by 
France,  980 
Holland,  New,  discovery  of,  iv. 


his  execution,  2G6 

Holies,  his  memoirs,  ui.  4 

Holies,  Lord,  iii.  425 

HoUis,  one  of  the  Five  Members, 

iii.  212,  217,249,262 
Homildon    Hill,    Homy    Percy 

defeats  the  Scots  at,  t.  626 
HonoriusIII.,  Pope,  i.  250 
Hood,  Lord,  iv.  317 
Hooke,    his    inicroseopical    rtv 

seurches,  iii.  331 
Hooker,    Itichard,    bis    Eecleti^ 

ailkal  Politif,  ii.  461,  ilL  29, 

30;    his    iixfluence    on    the 

Churcl],  31 
Hooper,  Bishop,  his  reftistl  to 

don  his  roche',  ii,  275 
Hopton,    Sir    Italph,    Boyalist 

genem],  iii,  L20 
Uoroe,  Bishop,  one  of  the  Pro- 
testant exilee,  ii.  276 
Hothum,  Sir  John,  governor  of 

Hull,  refuses  to  open  the  gates 

to  Charles  L,  iii,  216 
Hounslow,  cainp  established  at, 

iv.  13 


Uoward,  Catharine,  niece  of  Ilie 
Diibe  of  Korfollc,  ii.  -204  ;  tlie 
fifth  wife  of  Henry  VIIL, 
ii.  i  charged  with  ndiillcr)-, 
attitinted,  anti  eiccuteil,  208 

Uowanl  of  Effia^hum,  Lunl, 
Funimands  (he  fleet  ngaiDSt  lUo 
Armada,  ii.  443,  444,  445 

Huward,  Fninces,  tee  Ebigx, 
Lady 

BowanI,  JuliTi,  the  philonthro- 
piBt,  iv.  274 

Hownrds,  the,  their  origin  and 
Budden  rise,  ii.  146,  146  ;  their 
alliance  with  the  hoiut-g  of 
Arundel  und  Nurfulk,  ib. ;  lee 
Norfolk,  Thomas  HowunI, 
Duke  of 

Howe,  rpfuMS  to  accept  James 
II. 's  Act  of  Indulgence,  iv.  18 

Bowe,  Nonconfi>niiial,  expelled 
fruin  his  churcli,  lii.  362 

Buwe,  General,  in  thn  War  of 
Independence,  iv.  256,  257 

Howe,  Lord,  liin  victory,  the 
"Fint  of  June,"  over  the 
French  fleet  in  1794,  1".  319 

Biihert  de  Burgh,  justiciar,  i. 
2ol ;  Ilia  transitJoBal  temper, 
262;  tlioroughly  Eo^rlish,  il>.; 
r«atore9  order,  ib. :  hi«  Hlero 
juatice,  253 ;  his  &II,  2r>9 

Buberl,  Waller,  Archbishop  of 
CiLlitcrhury,  i.  ISfi;  Ilia  uhility 
and  firnmesH,  ib.;  his  tin&nriul 
tiiensuros.  18G;  resigns,  188; 
opposes  Julio,  230 ;  hii  death, 


m 


.  188 


money, 

Hugh   Uij^ix],    justic 
resigns,  294 

Hugh  Le  Despenser,  justiciar, 
Hupporla  Eurl  Simon,  i.  21>4  ; 
deposed,  295;  falls  M  Eves- 
ham, 304:  his«onBuKh,388; 
his  trrandson  Iluftli,  3'Jl 

Hugh  Piusel,  Bishop  of  Uurliuin, 
i,  183 

Huinienals,  factious  luwlossness 


plotted  hy  Henry  II.,  29T; 
assert  o  right  of  noncon- 
forcnity,  2W ;  their  perse- 
cution by  the  Duke  of  Guiao 
and  Frnnds  II.,  314;  nature 
of  their  Proteatontism,  316; 
headc<l  bytlie  House  of  Bour- 
bon, 316;  their  demand  for 
freedom  of  worship  received 
hy  the  French  nulubles,  324  ; 
Elizabeth's  alliance  with, 
325 ;  Uieir  growing  strength, 
337 ;  the  noblena  nnd  the 
clergy  become  Huguenol,  ib.  ; 
call  for  n  nutiunal  council, 
338;  the  Civil  War,  ti.; 
violence  of  the  Huguenots, 
339  ;  they  retire  to  Nomiuidy 
and  tlie  Cevennes,  ib.;  Elisa- 
beth's treaty  with,  ib. ;  Ger- 
man Lutheran*  flght  aide  by 
sid«  with  French  Calvinist^ 
340;  the  edict  of  Ambobe, 
344  ;  effect  of  their  uower  on 
Calvinijim  in  the  Neiho/lands, 
348,  371  ;  routed  at  Jamac 
nnd  CmU  killetl,  378 ;  tl)0 
M  iMsacro  (if  8(,  Burtholemew, 
401  ;  Church  of  the  Fretkch 
Hiigunaots  in  the  crypt  of 
Canterbury  Catheflral,  406 ; 
league  of  the  French  Catliolics 
to  oppose  Henry's  succession, 
435 ;  edicts  of  toleration  in 
their  favour  revoked  bv  Henry 
IIL,  43G:  their  etmzcle  with 
the  Catholics  under  Henry  of 
Guise,  440  ;  accession  of 
Henry  of  Nnvurre,  450 ;  his 
victory  of  Yorj-  and  Btnigrle 
with  the  Leaguers,  ib. ;  lii* 
conversion  and  end  of  the 
Civil  War,  452;  English 
enlhuaiosm  for,  in  tho  siege  of 
Rochellejiii.  133;  their  increas- 
ing persecution  under  Luwia 
XIV.,  437,  440 
Humbert,  General,  iv.  3;i2 
Humphrey  de   Bohun,  «m  Bere- 

fonl,  F,«rl  of 
Hundreds,  origin  of  the  noroev  i- 


J 


'I 


Huntingilon,  Lurd,  a  Puritan, 
Mary  Stuan  eomniitterf  to 
his  ciiatody,  ii.  379 

HunUy,  Eorl  of,  lienrl  of  tlio 
Catliolic  lonls  ut  Nortliom 
Si-otliiDd,  ii.  33S ;  cnimhcd 
hy  Murray,  hack(^l  by  Miiry, 
33G ;  nppeurs  at  Mury'B  court, 
8il  ;  tailed  to  Ilio  Privy 
Cuuncil,  352 

Huntly,  Karl  of,  hin  port  in  the 
rising  of  tha  &cuta  agaitiHt 
ChuTea,  iii.  187 

ffuM-earlen,  Caut'8,  \.  90 

Uuu,  John,  and  tlia  Huasito 
wb™,  i.  497 


tiruie,"  ii.  n-i 
HiitchinBon,  Mnjor,  iiu  3.  9,  20 
Hut(!binHon,  Lord,  iv.  323 
^^_  HwiocHs,  country  of  tlie,  on  tho 

^^^L  Severn,  belon^ng  to  \Veetex, 

^^B  i.  47;  taken  by  Penda,  ib. 

^^B  Hyde,  Anne,  niarriea   Duke   o£ 

^H  'York  (James  II.),  iv.  16 

^H  Hyde,    Kr    Edward,     bis    bill 

^^^1  for     perpetuating     the    Par- 

^^H  lianient,    iii.    'J06 ;     Bur>ports 

^^M  Strafford's  attainder,  ih. ;  or- 

^^H  Eanizca  the  party  of  the  new 

^H  Koyaliits,  am,  209 ;  bin  slute 

^^^1  papers,   'iii ;    enileavuurt    to 

^^^L  check  CharlcM  in  liis  project  of 

^^^^^^H  war,  215 ;  member  of  Charies 
^^^^^^^La  II. 'a  firat  ministry,  il50  ;  be- 
^^^^^^^■^  comes  Eorl  of  Ciiu-emluii,  tee 
^^^^^^^P  Clarendon 
^^^^^^^  Hyde,  Livutmce,  younger  eon 
^^^P  of  tlie  above,  enters  nflice,  iii. 

^H  436 :  tbe  cunfidnnt  of  Cliurlea 

^H  II.,   449;    becomes    Eorl    of 

^^H  Rochciitcr,  iv.  4 ;  tfe  Itochester 

^H  Eyder  All,  iv.  33'.! 

^M        ic< 

L 


colonized     by    Xortli- 


,«Sl,,  iJ. 


Incoino  tax,  iv.  337 

Independents,  or  Congr«ga- 
tioniilisU,  iii.  199,  2H 

India,  tlie  Freneli  attftuipt  to  ex- 
iiel  the  EiigliBh  from,  iv.  165; 
Pitt's  plans  for  its  dir«oi 
government  by  the  Crown, 
183 :  the  Empire  of  Eiii;lal>d 
in,  begins  witfi  Clivc'a  Tiotory 
at  Plaasey,  184  ;  llio  Trench 
abandon  all  right  (o  military 
sett  I  erne  at  in,  iiI7;  first  steps 
towurds  its  transfer  from 
tlie  Company  to  tlie  Crown, 
240;  its  history  under  Worren 
Hastings,  262  ;  Coylon  added 
to  British  possessions  in,  319  ; 
Freuch  designs  on,  332 ;  jiritish 
rale  in,  secured  by  tlie  battle 
of  the  Nile,  334 

Indulgence,  I>ec]HratiDn  oC 
(under  Charles  11.),  iij.  308; 
its  popularity  and  withdrawal, 
3C9  ;  effect  of,  398 ;  publiriied 
by  James  II.,  iv.  17:  ordered 
to  be  read  in  every  churchi  23 
IP,  King  of  Wessojt,  founds 
Tnuntun,  i.  G3 ;  driven  from 
the  throne,  G4 

mucent  III.,  his  dispute  witli 
John,  i.  2iK);  bis  promotion 
of  Stephen  Lwigton,  23l ; 
unniils  tho  Great  Cbarier,  247 

instrument  of  govomment,  the, 
iii.  283,  286,  288,  209 
ma,  Monastery  of,  founded  br 
Cnlumbn,  i.  49 ;  receives  Col- 
man  and  his  Irish  brethten 
from  St.  Aitlan,  fiG 
>tiiun  Islands,  become  French, 
iv.  329  ;  acknowledged  u  a 
free  ropublic  by  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  358 

[relnnd,  materials  for  the  histoiy 
of,  i.  &  ;  inhabitants  of,  colled 
Scots,  22 ;  its  iiLissionuie^ 
47,  48;  the  energy  it  drew 
front  ila  conversion,  48;  faio- 
loted  )iositirb  of  its  cburcii, 
ib.;  its  relation  to  tlio  Chnrcbei 
of  tbe  West,  ib.  ;  i(»  tnisnon- 
arics,  4D ;  doilino  uC  its  glory, 


5S ;    its  want  of  oi^aQTZation, 

66 :  its  basis  of  government, 

the  clan  system,   57 ;  its  long 

Btra);gle  with  the  Danes,  175  ; 

its  conqnest  by  Henry  II,,  ifi.  ; 

its    ecclesiastical    intercriurse 

with    Knglond,    ITG ;    sluve- 

trade  in,  ib.  ;  proparation  for 

Henry  II. 's  invasion,  ib. ;  tlie 

Env'liHh    pBle     in,    614-517; 

Itidiard  11.  in,  617-619;  Earl 

of     Kilditro,     Lord     Deputy, 

favotirs  the  pretensions  of  tlie 

sretended   Earl  of   Warwick, 

li,  fi9 ;  dealings  of  Henry  VII. 

with,  72,  73 ;  stute  uf,  in  the 

beginnlDg    Iff    the    sixleenlh 

century,   173;    feuds  uf    the 

Irish     Septs,     174;     Thomas 

Cromwell's     policy    in,     ib.  ; 

conquest     of,      175 ;      Henry 

I    VIII.'b  povemnient  of,   176— 

""         ;    the   question  of  siipre- 

Kaiscy     meets     with     general 

'  diSerenee,      182;      dnggeil 

ipuaition    Ui    the     religioua 

tanges  introduced  by  (>oni- 

Well,    183;    the    Itcfonnutiou 

"';      Queen      Mary's 

!68 ;    restomtion   of 

bMuss,  209;  Heniy  VIII.'b 

stem   of  conciiintiiin  uhnu- 

l^ned,  270 ;  the  English  ctilo- 

ion  of,   by  Lord  Sussex, 

savuge   warfare  between 

bthe  planters  and   the   dispos- 

ssed  Septs,  (6. ;  the  country  of 

e  O'Connors  mode  sliire-laod 

nder  the  names  of  King's  and 

n's  counties,  ib. ;  Kdney's 

ly   in,    followed   by   ten 

I   of   |>eace,   411;    result 

%ilt  Ilje  Pope's  attempt  to  bring 

Vabout  a  Catholic  insurrectlcm 

I  fa,  412,  413;  revolt  of  Ulster 

>Knder    Hugh    O'Neill,    490; 

|>-  Philip  of  ^in  sends  uid,  497 ; 

■ "  insler  rises  under  Lord  Dcs- 

>nd,  ii.  ;  the  worlt  of  con- 

■.auest   brought  to  a  close  by 

1.  Lord  Moilntjuv,  ib.  ;  under  Ibe 

Sioorts,    iii.    I'Ji;    StruSuid'a 


rule  of  terror,  155  ;  an  Itish 
Parliament  summoned.  150  ; 
rising  in,  on  Ibe  fall  of  Straf- 
forH,200;  its  effect  on  Englond, 
207 ;  aasemblv  of  Ibe  con- 
fe<lerDte  Catliolics  at  Kilkenny, 
227  :  Ormond  defeated  at 
Chester  by  Piiirfas,  229 ;  the 
Irish  Calliolica  land  soldiers  in 
Argyle,  231 ;  stale  of,  on  the 
death  of  amrles  I.,  205;  Or- 
mond calls  on  Cliarles  II.  to 
land,  ib.  i  army  set  apart  by  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  Irish 
war,  li.  ;  Cromwell  in,  267 ; 
members  from,  sit  for  the  first 
time  in  the  English  Parlianient, 
285  ■,  Crotnweli'B  pitiless  policy 
in,  291 ;  its  representatives  in 
Parliament,  292;  Chariea  U. 
re f  iisea  to  recognize  the  Union, 
341  ;  biHliopa  restored,  342  ; 
the  ProCeetiiDt  ascendancy  un- 
impaired, ib.;  government  re- 
mains in  Ormond'B  bnnds,  ib.; 
niraotirs  of  a  Catholic  plot  in, 
438 :  policy  of  James  11.,  W. 
14  ;LDnlTyrconnel  atlhehead 
of  the  army,  ib. ;  Edword, 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, 10;  the  Catholic  rising, 
40;  siege  of  Londonderry,  41  ; 
Junies  and  Ireland,  42  ;  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  43  ; 
Bill  of  Attainder,  ib.;  Schom- 
berg  in,  60 ;  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  61,  62  ;  conquered,  63  ; 
Lord  Cbutb«m's  p'nns  for 
the  governnient  at,  240 : 
threnteuod  revolt  in,  nt  the 
time  of  the  AmericGQ  War, 
263  ;  Irish  government,  2C4 ; 
the  Volimtocrs,  205 ;  ioaepen- 
denco  conceded  to  its  Pnriia- 
ment,  267 ;  Pitt's  view  of  its 
poverty  and  wrongs,  295 ; 
Pitt's  offer  of  free  trade  re- 
jected by  the  Irish  Parlinnient 
under  Gfftttnn.20G,32;i  mature 
of  its  independence,  322  ;  IriBli 
emancipntion.  323 :  the  United 
Irialiuien,   324 ;    France   and, 
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325  ;  the  terror  in,  327  ;  Irish 
risinj::,  330 ;  its  f  aihire,  331  ; 
union  of  England  with,  337 

Ireton,  Henry,  Cromwell's  son- 
in-law,  inclines  to  the  Inde- 
pendents, iii.  247 ;  moving 
spirit  of  the  New  Model,  251  ; 
negotiates  with  the  King  in 
the  name  of  the  army,  253, 
254  ;  his  proposals  refused  by 
the  Parliament,  255 ;  claims  a 
general  amnesty,  271  ;  his 
action  in  Ireland,  291  ;  his 
body  torn  from  the  grave,  355 

Isabel  of  Castile,  ii.  76 

Isabella  of  Angouleme,  wife  of 
John,  i.  272 

Isabella  of  France,  wife  of 
Edward  II.,  i.  382;  becomes 
the  centre  of  a  vast  conspiracy 
against  her  husband,  391  ; 
Mortimer's  influence  over,  396 ; 
confined  at  Castle  Rising,  397 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  VI. 
of  France,  married  to  Richard 
II.,  i.  510 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  her  claims  to  the 
English  Crown,  iii.  37 

Ittnerarium  Jiegis,  i.  122 


JacksoUjGeneraljin  the  American 
army,  iv.  384 

Jacobites,  the  adherents  of 
James  II.,  formation  of  the 
party,  iv.  49  ,•  their  hopes  on 
the  death  of  the  son  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  73 ;  their 
fervour  abates  during  Wal- 
pole's  administration,  140  ;  re- 
vival and  final  ruin  of  their 
hopes,  161  ;  the  Tory  party 
finally  severed  from,  162 

Jacqueline  of  Hainault,  married 
to  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, 1.  549 ;  Hainault  re- 
stored to  her,  550;  holds 
Holland  for  three  years,  551 

Jamaica  taken,  iii.  296 ;  trade 
with,  iv.  139 


James  I.  of  Scotland,  as  a  ruler 
and  a  poet,  ii.  74  ;  the  Scotch 
Parliament  organized  under  his 
reign,  i6.;  his  violent  death, 
ib, 

James  IV.  of  Scotland,  his  mar- 
riage witli  Margaret  Tudor, 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  ii. 
76  ;  slain  at  Flodden,  92 

James  V.  of  Scotland,  comes  to 
the  throne  in  his  twelfth  year, 
ii.  119;  his  ability  and  policy, 
208;  his  two  marriages,  ib.; 
his  wars  with  England  and 
defeat  at  the  Solway,  209 ; 
birth  of  his  daughter  Mary 
Stuart,  ib,;  his  death,  210 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  son  of 
Darnley  and  Mary  Stuart,  ii. 
354 ;  his  coronation,  373 ; 
Murray's  Regency,  ib.;  as- 
sumes the  government,  434  ; 
guided  by  Esme  Stuart,  ib.; 
courted  by  Essex  and  Cecil, 
497 ;  mentioned  as  her  suc- 
cessor to  Elizabeth  on  her 
death-bed,  500  ;  see  James  I. 

James  I.  {see  James  VI.  of 
Scotland)  owned  as  King  by 
the  Council,  iii.  37  ;  his  youth. 
38 ;  his  purpose,  40 ;  sets  him- 
self to  do  the  work  of  the 
Stuarts,  ib.;  his  policy  toward 
the  nobles,  42 ;  challenged 
by  the  Kirk,  46;  his  combat 
with  the  Kirk,  50 ;  his  struggle 
with  Presbyterianism,  51 ;  his 
stmggle  with  the  Church,  52 ; 
publishes  his  Basilicon  Doron^ 
53  ;  his  attitude  and  temper  on 
being  called  to  the  English 
throne,  ib.;  his  liking  of  the 
English  Church,  54 ;  his  ex- 
terior, 55;  his  learning  and 
shrewdness,  ib.\  his  rule  a 
foreign  one,  56;  resolved  to 
undo  Elizabeth's  policy,  57; 
his  action  with  regard  to  the 
Puritans,  58;  his  conference 
at  Hampton  Court,  59 ;  his 
first  Parliament,  60 ;  approves 
the  Canons  of  1604,  and  raises 
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Bancroft  ta  theaee  at  Canter- 
bury, G2  ;  his  br«ach  with  the 
Cutliolics,  lb.;  the  Giinpuwdec 
Plot,  G3 ;  bia  impusiltuiis,  64  ; 
wins  a  victory  for  bin  preroj^u- 
tiv«  ID  Ihe  Bates  cnse,  G6 ;  liie 
natural i^iatioii  of  the  ''I'ost- 
nuti,"  CO ;  liis  action  towards 
Si'oItiin<l,  G7 ;  reduces  the 
Kirk  to  BubniiNiion,  68;  re- 
vives Ihe  Scotch  Epiacopncy, 
09 ;  efforts  to  ssBert  his  prero- 
gative in  Englnni),  TO;  tiis 
cluims.Tl  jhisuniltlie people's 
niuTnnl  tlistniBt  of  euch  other, 
T> ;  his  prodigality,  73  :  iiBliire 
of  tliB  '■grent  contract,"  77; 
nttiliitle  of  the  Commone  tu- 
wurds  Ijtin,  7S ;  dissolutiou  of 
■lis  fiist  I'urliuuient,  79  i  his 
claims  tuu  purely  personal  rule, 
81  ;  becomes  his  own  miniBter, 
83 ;  sets  tlia  council  anide,  83 ; 
his  favourites,  84  ;  rnisea  Corr 
to  tliB  peerage  as  Viscount 
itocliestor,  8S ;  liis  jealousy  of 
Overbtu-y  wid  tJie  murder  of 
the  latter,  8T;  raises  Boclieater 
to  the  eftrldoni  of  Somersel, 
88;  iininoTDlity  of  his  Court, 
ih.;  induced  by  his  distress  for 
money  to  summon  n  new 
Pnrlimnent,  sumamed  tlie 
"addled,"89;  makes aqnarrel 
hetween  the  Houses  a  pretext 
for  a  dissolution,  90 ;  failure 
of  liis  attempt  to  raise  money 
hy  beoevolBiwes,  ii.  ;  his  pro- 
fuse creation  of  peert  una  its 
object,  91, 9'2 ;  dismisses  Coke, 
93 ;  the  full  of  Somereet,  95  ; 
mpid  rise  of  Villiers,  97  ;  his 
Bchemesfora  Spani»li  marriu^e, 
100 ;  condemns  Ilalej-h  to 
lifuth  for  the  affront  to  Spain, 
102 ;  his  embarrassment  as  to 
asiiating  the  Palatine  in  Bo- 
hemia,104  iBendshimon  anny, 
lOG;  summons  the  Parliament 
of  1G21  and  calls  for  supplies, 
KJ7  {  his  conduct  in  recurd 
to  mouopoli«,  ib.  :  Boron 
Vol.  IV.— 30 


impeached  and  Jincd,  108 ; 
clings  lo Spain, liO;  hisdiapute 
with  the  Commons  and  disso- 
lution of  the  Parliament,  11^; 
Spain  holds  back  from  him, 
113;  end  of  tlie  Spanish  mar- 
the    direction  of 


and  Buckingham,  IIG  ;  furceil 
by  Buckingham  Ut  meet  the 
I'arlinment  of  1C34,  117;  the 
persecution  of  the  CotholicF', 
ib.;  Buckingham's  pliiot>,  118; 
the  French  murisge  treaty, 
119;  his  d«rlh  and  utter 
failure  of  hid  ■chcmes  nt 
home,  120 ;  marriage  of  his 
son  with  Henrietta  Mnria  tlie 
doom  of  his  race,  121 
James  II.,  his  main  desire  the 
establishment  of  Catholicism, 
iv.  G ;  his  mind  and  temper,  ib.; 
his  declaration  to  the  nation, 
ib.  ;  summons  Parliament,  7  ; 
ft  revenue  granted  him  for  life, 
ib. ;  Argyle's  rising,  ih, ;  Mon- 
nionth's  rising,  8 ;  avows  and 
sanctions  the  Bloody  Circuit, 
9  ;  renews  his  brolliet's  secret 
treaty  with  France,  10  ;  raise;) 
the  standing  army  to  twenty 
thousand,  ib. ;  refuses  to  allow 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  visit 
England,  11;  his  delight  ut 
the  revocation  of  iho  Edict 
of  Nantea,  13;  his  haughty 
decLurotion  to  Purliami-nl  and 
its  prorogation,  ib.  ;  ihe  test 
set  aside,  ib. ;  his  despotic 
courac  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, ib.  i  appointment  of  the 
High  Commixoion  and  its  pro- 
ceodiDg7,  14;  drives  Ihe  High 
Uiurch  Tories  from  office  and 
r(!placcs  them  by  Catholics, 
IG;  resiatunce  of  the  Tory 
nobles,  ib. ;  vainly  turns  to 
the  Noneonformists  for  sup- 
port, 17;  his  fruitli^ss  efforts 
to  secure  ii  Parliument  favour- 
able   to   the    repeal     of    the 
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Test,    18;    his  attack   on   the 
universities,    19 ;    his  appeal 
to      William     and    Mary    in 
favour  of  tho  Catholics,  20; 
his  hopes,  21 ;  the  trial    and 
acquittal  of  the  bishops,  23  ; 
the   national   discontent,    24 ; 
protest  a^^ainst  his  resolve  to 
enrol  Irish  recruits  among  tho 
troops,  25;  announcement  of 
the  birth  of  a  Prince  and  tho 
invitation  to  William,  ib.  ;  his 
understanding    with    France, 
27;  William's  acceptance,  ih.  ; 
James   gives  way,   28;    Wil- 
liam's laudin<r,  29  ;  the  national 
rising,  31  ;  his  flight,  ih.  ;  his 
deposition  by  tho  Convention, 
33 ;   his  reception  at  St.-Ger- 
muins,  36  ;  fall  of  his  tyranny 
in  Scotland,  37  ;  his  hopes  in 
Ireland,  40 ;  lands  at  Kinsale, 
41 ;  tho  siege  of  Londonderry 
foils  his  hopes,  42 ;  the  Jaco- 
bites,   49 ;    faces    Schomberg 
at    Drogheada,    51  ;    receives 
French   reinforcements  under 
Lauzun,    ib.  ;     abandons    his 
troops    at   tho   battle   of    tho 
Boyue,  51  ;  French  descent  on 
England,    55 ;    battle   of    La 
llogiie  and  overthrow  of  the 
Jacobite  hopes,  56 

James,  Prince  of  Wales  (the 
Pretender),  his  birth,  iv,  26; 
doubts  as  to  his  legitimacy, 
30 ;  sent  to  France,  32 ;  pro- 
clanned  King  of  England  by 
Lewis  XIV.,  76;  bill  of  at- 
tainder against  him,  77  ;  his 
expulsion  from  France  by  tho 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
101  ;  Ilarley's  and  Boling- 
broke's  delusive  correspond- 
ence with,  ib.  ;  Jacobite  seces- 
sion to,  119  ;  his  rising  in  1715, 
129 

Jarrow,  early  history  of,  i.  64 ; 
fame  of  it.j  school,  ib. ;  library 
at,  65 ;  the  monk  of,  see  Bssda 

Jeanne  Dare,  her  childhood,  i. 
552 ;  her  call,  553 ;  her  relief 


of   Orleans,    554;    brings   the 
king  to     liheims,    55G ;    her 
capture,  ib. ;   her  death,  557 ; 
looked  on  as   a  sorceress   by 
the  clergy,  ii.  12 
Jeffreys,  Chief  Justice,  hisBloody 
Circuit,  iv.  9  ;  advises  the  pro- 
secution of  the  seven  bishops 
for  libel,  24 
Jehan  le  Bel,  i.  375,  395,  423 
Jemappes,  battle  of,  iv.  312 
Jenn,  battle  of,  iv,  363 
Jenkinson  (Lord  Liverpool),  secre- 
tary to  Lord   Bute,  proposes 
the    levy  of   a  stamp  tax  in 
the  colonies,  iv.  219 
Jersey,  New,  colonized  by  Pres- 
byterians and  Baptists,  iv.  1G9 
Jervis,  Admiral,  iv.  329 
Jesuits,    establishment    of,     ii. 
213;    become    the    directors, 
schoolmasters,      missionaries^ 
diplomatists    of    Catholicism, 
262 ;  their  mission  in  England 
under  Campian  and  Parsons, 
413,     414 ;      banished    from 
England    on   pain   of    death, 
437 ;   set  up  a  school  in  the 
Savoy,  iv.  13 
Jewel,  Bishop,  one  of  the  Pro- 
testant exiles,  ii.  275 
Jews,  Jewish  traders  in  England, 
i.   131  ;  their  position  in  Ox- 
ford, 200,  215,  216;  persecu- 
tion,   and    expulsion    of,   by 
Edward    I.,    336-341;    their 
stone  houses,  337;  Cromwell 
connives  at   their  settlement 
in  London,  iii.  293 
Joan,  sister  of  Edward  III.,  i. 

396 
Joan  of  Kent,  wife  of  the  Black 

Prince,  i.  457 
Jocelyn     of      Brakelond,      the 

Chronicle  of,  i.  122 
John,  King  of  England,  liis 
strife  with  Longchamp,  i. 
183  ;  his  succession  sworn  to, 
184 ;  his  open  revolt,  185 ; 
acknowledged  as  King,  189  ; 
defeats  and  murders  Arthur, 
ib.'y  Ids  loss  of  Normandy,  t6.. 
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190;  face  to  face  with  a  new 
English  people,  198 ;  his 
character,  229 ,  his  dispute 
with  Innocent  III.,  230 ;  the 
interdict  and  his  excommuni- 
cation, 231,  232 ;  his  deposi- 
tion, 234;  his  submission,  ib.; 
becomes  vassal  of  Kome,  235 ; 
its  results,  236 ;  his  promises 
to  Stephen  Lanj^ton,  237 ; 
Bouvines,  239;  tl:e  English 
refuse  to  fi^^ht  for  him,  ib., 
rising  of  the  baronage,  240 ; 
deserted,  241  ;  yields  and 
seals  the  Great  Charter,  242, 
244;  Innocent  annuls  the 
Charter,  247 ;  landing  of 
Lewis,  248 ;  his  death,  249 

John,  King  of  Bohemia,  i.  417, 
419 

John,  King  of  France,  his  wars 
witli  Edward  III.,  i.  433 ; 
anarchy  of  France  imder,  434, 
437,  438;  his  ca])ture  and 
residence  at  the  Savoy,  43G ; 
his  son  concludes  the  Treaty 
of  Bretigny,  438 

John,  Saint  of  Beverley,  scholar 
of  Whitby,  i.  64 

John  of  Salisbun*,  i.  121 

John  de  Grey,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, appointed  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  by  John,  i.  231 

John  of  Warenne,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Ilegent  of  Scotland, 
i.  362;  retreats  over  the 
border,  366 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duko  of  Lan- 
caster, third  son  of  Edward 
IIL,  his  marriages,  i.  453; 
his  march  through  France,  ib., 
456;  bom  at  Ghent,  whence 
his  name,  457 ;  his  vast 
English  heritage,  ib. ;  wields 
the  actual  power  of  the  Crown, 
463;  supports  Wyclif,  467, 
468,  469  ;  failure  of  expedi- 
tion against  Franco  under, 
473;  threatened  with  treason 
and  sails  for  Spain,  498 ;  his 
son,  499;  Aquitaino  granted 
to  lilm,  511 ;  his  death,  514 


John,  Prior  of  Cambridge,  i.  482, 
4H3 

Johnson,  Samuel,  his  reports  of 
political  debates,  iv.  248 

Jonson,  Ben,  iii.  164 

Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  his  lovo 
of  mankind,  iv.  291  ;  his  ad- 
ministrative refonns,  297 ;  his 
alliance  with  Russia  for  the 
partition  of  Turkey,  300;  his 
death,  ib. 

Joyce,  iii.  252 

Juana,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  ii.  76 ;  her  mad- 
ness leaves  her  son  heir  of 
Castile,  91 

Judges,  circuits  of,  their  origin, 
i.  146 

Juliers,  alliance  of  Edward  III. 
with,  i.  404 

Julius  II.,  Pope,  signs  a  bull 
legitimatizing  the  marriage  of 
Catharine  and  Henry,  ii.  77 

Junius,  Letters  of,  iv.  246 

Junto,  the,  iv.  61 ;  its  fall,  69 

Jury,  trial  by,  origin  of,  i.  167 ; 
separation  of  the  jurors  from 
the  witnesses,  ii.  18 

Justices,  their  circuits  organized 
by  Henry  IL,.i.  180 

Justiciar,  or  lieutenant-general, 
growth  of  the  office,  i.  145; 
dwuidlcR  into  a  presiding 
judge  of  the  law-courtn,  271 

Jutes,  their  name,  i,  7 ;  their 
coimection  with  the  English 
and  the  Saxons,  ib.  ;  drawn  by 
promises  of  land  to  Britain  to 
light  against  the  Picts,  22 ; 
the  smallest  of  the  three  tribes 
who  blended  in  the  English 
people,  24 

Juxon,  Bishop,  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer, 161 


Ken,  Bishop,  absolves  Charles  II. 

on  his  death-bed,  iv.  5 
Kcnilworth,  Ban  of,  i.  309,  31 1 
Rennet,  Bishop,  iii.  325 
Kent,  the  Urst  English  settlement 
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in  Britain,  i.  23;  its  supre- 
macy under  iEthelberht,  40 ; 
the  first  English  kingdom  to 
receive  Christianity,  40-42  ; 
becomes  subject  to  Wessex, 
63 ;  villeinaofe  unknown  in, 
47G ;  its  share  in  the  peasant 
rising,  ib. ;  revolt  of,  on  the 
loss  of  Normandy,  664,  567; 
"Complaint  of  the  Commons 
of  Kent,"  565;  its  political 
wrongs,  ib. 

Kent,  Earl  of,  uncle  of  Edward 
III.,  i.  397 

Kildare,  Earl  of.  Deputy  of  Ire- 
land, ii.  69  ;  supports  SimnePs 
cause,  ib. ;  leader  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Pale,  73;  his  seizure, 
ib. ;  returned  as  Lord  Deputy 
to  hold  the  country  in  Henrj^'s 
name,  ib. ;  Lord  Surrey's  son- 
nets to  his  daughter  Geraldine, 
223;  head  of  the  Gerald  ino 
family,  ii.  174 ;  called  to 
England  and  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  ib. 

Killiecrankie,battlc  of,  its  effects, 
iv.  38 

Kilmarnock,  iv.  163 

King,  the,  begotten  by  conquest, 
i.  34  ;  hereditary  character  of 
the  kingship,  ib, ;  his  power 
supreme  in  war,  limited  in 
peace,  35 ;  change  in  the  na- 
ture of  his  power,  90,  91  ;  his 
consecration,  91 ;  distinction 
between  him  and  the  ealdor- 
man,  ib.;  his  power  still  per- 
sonal, 92 

King's  Bench,  nature  of  its  ju- 
risdiction, i.  326 

King's  Court,  its  jurisdiction 
strengthened  by  William,  i. 
130  ;  nature  of,  under  Henry 
I.,  146  ;  ceases  to  work  under 
Stephen,  154 ;  restored  by 
Henry  II.,  1G3;  divided  into 
three  tribunals,  326 

Kirk,  General  Assembly  of  the, 
its  organization,  iii.  45;  its 
sphere  of  action,  46 ;  its  at- 
titudo    towards    James,    ib, ; 


its  triumph  over  James,  50; 
James  asserts  a  right  to  con- 
vene and  prorogue  it,  68 

Knolles,  his  History  of  the 
Turk's^  ii.  456 

Knollys,  Sir  Francis,  one  of  the 
Protestant  exiles  at  Frankfort, 
ii.  275;  minister  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  his  opinion  of  Mary 
Stuart,  ii.  331 

Knox,  John,  his  history,  ii.  271, 
272 ;  his  remonstrances  ad- 
dressed from  Geneva  to  the 
Scotch  nobles  the  origin  of 
the  first  Covenant,  273 ;  chosen 
minister  by  the  Frankfort  con- 
gregation, rejects  the  Com- 
mimion  Service,  and  draws  up 
a  new  order  of  worship  after 
the  Geneva  model,  282 ;  driven 
from  Frankfort  on  account  of 
his  outrage  of  the  Emperor, 
ib.;  his  seditious  writings 
against  Queen  Marv,  283 ; 
light  in  which  Elizabeth  re- 
garded him,  313;  withstands 
Mary's  spell,  333;  satisfied 
with  her  promise  to  "  hear  the 
preaching,*'  334  ;  sees  through 
the  veil  of  her  dissimulation, 
341 ;  his  formal  doctrine  of 
resistance,  345;  breaks  with 
Murray  on  account  of  his 
coolness,  ib.;  his  burning 
appeal  to  the  Lords,  ib.; 
meets  Mary's  threats  of  ven- 
geance with  cool  defiance, 
346 ;  calls  for  Mary's  death 
as  a  murderess,  373 ;  embodies 
the  moral  strength  of  the 
Reformation,  iii.  44 

Knvghton,  canon  of  Leicester, 
i.*^  375,  376 

Kolin,  battle  of,  iv.  175 

Kunersdorf,  battle  of,  iv.  186 

Kyd,  ii.  470 


Lcdtj  or  imfree  man,  the  tiller  of 
land  owned  by  another,  i.  11  ; 
free  in  the  modem  sense,  ib.  ; 


no  ptLTt  in  tbe  common  lund, 

hatayefte,  Marquis  de,  willi 
Wualiin^'ton'a  urniy,  iv.  299 

Lajiiw,  EdkIIsIi  victory  off,  iv. 
193 

Lit  Uogiie,  bottle  of,  a  cleatli- 
hlow  to  t1t«  Stuart  reBtoratiun 
by  lielp  of  foreign  anim,  iv, 
56 

Lake,  Lonl,  defeatx  Irish  rebels, 
iv,  331 

Lambert,  Piirlinniontary  general, 
lie  and  Cromwell  defeat  the 
Scots  under  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  iii.  258 ;  against 
title  of  kin«,  2Q9)  marches 
vitli  tu  me«t  Monk,  319;  in 
(be  Tower,  320;  exempted 
at  the   llcstoration   from   the 

'   general  pardon,   352 

Lambeth  HoUBe,  ita  chapel,  iii. 
15 ;  restorfHt  by  L.iud,  162 

Lnnroster,  House  of,  i.  5S1-546 ; 
Tarlianicntkry  title  of,  fi40 

Lmcisli^r,  Henry,   Eorl  of,  k* 

LuncoBler,  Henry  (IV.),  Eurl  of, 

Lancaster,  Edmund  Crouch  back, 
Earl  of,  tee  Edmund 

Land,  primiiive  tenure  of,  in  the 
early  Englialt  settlements,  i. 
10 ;  the  accompaniment  of 
full  freedom  wiili  the  German 
race,  ib. ;  distribution  of,  in 
the  new  England,  S4 ;  folk- 
land,  public  or  unoccupied 
land,  a.  ;  tlie  merchant  classes 
besin  to  invest  in,  ii.  19 ; 
vhTiio  of,  rises  with  the  peace 
and  linn  government  of  tho 
early  Tudors,  16.  ;  evictions 
and  encloBures  conseiuent  on 


of  rt 


t,  ib. 
general    levy   uf 


Lnnd-fynl, 

fighting  men,  j.  in 
Land-tax,   Walpole's    effort    to 

reduce  it,  iv.  142 
Lnnfrnnc,    a   Lumbftrd   scliolar, 

monk,  and  prior  of  Ilee,  i.  110; 

ceDsurea  'William's   marriage. 


ib.  ;  Ids  banishment  and  re- 
conciliation, ib. ;  his  favour 
with  Willium,  ib. ;  raised  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury',  132; 
his  influence  secures  tlie  En^- 
lieh  crown  to  William  the  Red, 
135 

Lungside,  defeat  uf  Mury  Stuart 
by  Hurray  at,  ii.  374 

Langton,  Bishop,  sm  Winchester 

Langton,  tSmun,  brother  of  llie 
archbishop,  i.  249 

Lansdownc,  Blorquis  of  (Lord 
Shelhume),  his  wide-reuching 
view  of  Euro}iean  affairs,  iv. 
321 

Laleron,  Council  of  (1216), 
abolishes  the  system  of  urdeal, 
i.  168 

Ln timer,  Hugh,  his  soldierly 
training,  ii.  130 1  flings  him- 
self into  the  New  Learning  at 
Cambridge,  ib. ;  his  preuchmg, 
16.,  131 ;  cited  for  heresy,  ih.; 
becomes  Henry's chnnlain.iA.: 
resigns  the  see  0 


185;  imprisoned,  187;  de- 
nounces the  prevailing  greed 
of  the  Protestant  upstart  no- 
bles, 232 ;  OS  a  representative 
of  the  extreme  Prol«stunta  is 
sent  by  ilaty  to  the  Tower, 
246 ;  Ilia  tnumpliant  cry  at 
the  stake,  256 

Latimer,  Lord  Giuniberloin,  I. 
465,  4GC 

Latimer,  Lord,  enlists  in  th« 
"Pilgrimftjre  of  Grocft,"  11. 
171  ;  M!<  also  Purr,  Catharine 

Latin,  disUHe  of,  in  public  vut- 
slup  in  England,  i.  226 

Latin  kttvrs,  revival  of,  ii.  92 

Lutiludinarians,  iU.  307,  310, 
332,  333 

Laud,  Archbishop,  jicrsonal 
character  of  hb  spiritual 
lymnny,  ii,  430;  his  diary, 
ill.  3,  197 :  his  poHiUve 
and  prosaic  temi>er,  31 ; 
the   centre   of  Iho  Arminians 
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and  tlio  King's  adviser  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  124; 
Bishop  of  London,  138;  the 
Laudian  clergy,  ib. ;  his  tem- 
per and  his  oneness  of  pur- 
pose, 157 ;  lib  view  of  epis- 
copal succession,  158 ;  his 
persecution  of  the  Puritans, 
ib. ;  Primate,  159 ;  his  de- 
claration in  favour  of  Sunday 
pastimes,  ib,;  raises  the  clergy 
to  a  Catholic  standard  in  doc- 
trine and  ritual,  160 ;  his  in- 
troduction of  ritual,  161 ;  his 
aggressive  and  revolutionary 
policy,  163;  his  sentence 
against  Prynne,  167,  181 ;  re- 
solves on  the  conversion  of 
the  "ship-money"  into  a 
general  tax,  174 ;  causes  the 
new  Liturgy  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Scotch  Church,  179; 
presses  for  war  with  Scotland, 
186;  his  imprisonment,  197 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  his  govern- 
ment in  Scotland,  iii.  342, 387, 
396 

Lauzun,  Count  of,  commands 
French  auxiliaries  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv,  51, 
52 

Laws,  the,  i.  4 

Layamon,  the  priest  of  Eamley, 
now  Areley,  in  Worcestershire, 
i.  196 ;  character  and  value  of 
his  Brut,  ib.,  122;  few  Nor- 
man words  in  it,  ib. 

League  of  Schmaikald,  ii,  180, 
214,  216 

League,  the  Catholic,  ii.  435, 
111.  tQ 

Leicester,  struggle  of  its  bur- 
gesses for  emancipation,  i. 
220 

Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  Lord, 
Elizabeth's  love  for,  ii.  318, 
319 ;  his  proposed  marriage 
with  Mary  Stuart,  ii.  ^36; 
sent  to  the  Flemish  coast 
with  an  army,  436  ;  his  disas- 
trous skinnish  at  Zutphen,  ib.; 
his  strife  with  the  Queen,  ib.\ 


his  military  incapacity,  ib.; 
musters  an  army  at  Tilbury, 
441 ;  dies  the  year  of  the 
Armada,  496 

Leighton,  his  denunciation  of 
the  prelates,  iii.  166 

Leipzig,  battle  of,  iv.  382 

Leith,  siege  of^  ii,  313,  314, 
315,  316 

Le  Mans,  Henry  H.  bom  at,  i. 
181  ;  surrenders  to  Charles 
VII.,  563 

Lennox,  Margaret  Douglas, 
Countess  of,  mother  of  Darn- 
ley,  ii.  347 

Lennox,  Esme  Stuart,  Duke  of, 
ii.  434 

Lennox,  Lord,  grandfather  to 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  killed 
in  a  fray,  iii.  39 

Lenthall,  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  iii.  213 

Leo  X.  creates  Wolsey  a  car- 
dinal, ii.  107 ;  appoints  him 
papal  legate,  112 ;  his  sentence 
against  Luther,  123;  his  alli- 
ance bought  by  Charles  V., 
ib. ;  bestows  on  Henry  VIII. 
the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith,"  124 

Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  i.  104 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  arrests 
Richard,  i.  184 

Leopold,  Emperor,  iv.  307,  308 

Leslie,  General,  takes  command 
of  the  Scotch  forces,  iii.  185 ; 
takes  Earl  of  Huntly  prisoner, 
187 ;  defeated  by  Cromwell 
at  Dunbar,  271 ;  taken  prisoner 
at  Worcester,  274 

Lauffeld,  battle  of,  iv.  163 

Levant  Company,  the,  iii.  65 ; 
Bates's  case,  ib. 

Levellers,  among  Cromwell's 
Ironsides,  iii.  238 

Leven,  Lord,  iii.  228,  229 

Lever,  the  Protestant  preacher 
in  exile  at  Ziirich,  ii.  275, 
282 

Lewes,  battle  of,  i.  297 ;  mise  of, 
299 

Lewis  VIII.  of  France,  invited 


to  EnRlami  by  tlie  barons,  i, 
24y;  iiJvesM  Dover,  261;  the 
treaty  at  Lnmbelli,  ib. 

Lswia  IX.  of  France  (Saint 
Lewia),  the  mise  of  Aitiiem 
and  Itis  dn-iaiun  relative  to  the 
Provisions  ot  Oxford,  i.  297 

Lewis  XI.  of  France,  position  of 
the  French  monnrvliy  on  hia 
accession,  ii.  2'J ;  eager  for  a 
renewjil  uflh«  truce  with  Eng- 
iacd,  30;  compelled  to  mihm it 
to  liie  Longue,  34;  ternis  of 
the  pence,  ib.;  receives  War- 
wick nt  Rouen,  3G  ;  IcitfTue  of 
England,  Burgundy,  and  Brit- 
tany against  bim,  37 ;  pura- 
lyies  the  league  hy  his  quick 
blowH,  38 ;  supplies  Warwick 
witli  money  un<l  men,  41  • 
brings  about  a  recuncilintioi) 
between  Margaret  rind  Wur- 
wick,  ib.;  orden  thanksgivings 
for  the  triumph  of  tlie  Lancoa- 
tfian  cause,  43 ;  makes  peace 
with  England,  50;  Ids  contest 
with  the  House  of  Austria, 
61  ;  troubles  in  Brittany,  62 ; 
refuses  on  liis  douth-bed  to 
recognize  ihe  accession  of 
Henry  VII.,  G4 

Lewis  XIL  of  Fmncctha  duchy 
of  Milnn  becomes  subject  to 
France,  ii.  90 ;  his  treaty 
with  Henry  VIII.  and  marriage 
with  Mary  Tudor,  Henry's 
sister,  108 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Lewis  XIIL  of  France,  relations 
of  Charles  I.  with,  iii.  131- 
133 ;  his  roinisteT,  Cardinal 
Kichelleu,  133;  the  siege  of 
Itochelle,  ib.;  peace  with  Eng- 
land, lU 

Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  power 
and  wealth  of  France  under, 
iii.  347 ;  his  statesmen,  Lionne, 
Louvois,  Colbert,  (6.;  aims  nt 
the  ruin  of  Spain,  348;  his 
alliance  ^-tlh  Charles  II.,  349 ; 
buys  Dunkirk  from  Charles  II., 
365 ;  occupiea  Flnndern  and 
Franche-Conili^,    388;    forced 


by  the  Triple  Alliance  to  con- 
clude peacp  ot  Aii-lu-Cljapellc, 
390 ;  hia  designs  on  Uoflnnd, 
i6.;  Colbert's  Heel,  391  ;  tcrma 
of  secret  alliance  of  Charles 
U.  with.  394;  ottwks  Hol- 
land,402;  defeated  hy  William, 
404 ;  purchaEes  the  neutrality 
of  Charles  ^1^  ;  agreoi  to  pay 
him  a  yearly  pension,  41 G;  his 
success  in  Flundera,  417;  the 
Peace  of  Nimegivcn  makes 
him  the  orbilcr  of  Burope, 
4S0  ;  his  aclion  on  the  Popish 
Plot,  423,  424  :  his  outrages 
on  the  powers  of  Europe,  436 ; 
Charles  rejiewa  negotiations 
with,  440 ;  vigour  of  liis  policy 
nt  home  and  abroad,  449 ; 
James  II. 's  pledge  of  tub- 
senience  to,  iv.  10 ;  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Xunles, 
1 1 ;  Treaty  of  Augshurg  con- 
cluded agaiiut,  SI;  mutual 
nnde islanding  lie t ween  hini 
and  James  ^t ;  opens  the  war 
by  a  campaign  on  the  llhine, 
29 ;  effect  of  the  Ilevolution  on, 
35;  the  Grand  Allinnce against 
him,  36 ;  receives  James  at 
St.-Geniiaius  as  King  of  Eng- 
land, ib,;  his  cSiiris  to  win 
command  of  the  Channel,  49 ; 
sends  French  forces  to  Ireland 
under  Lauzun,  61 ;  tim  Freiicli 
descent  on  ll^nglaml,  54  ;  the 
naval  power  of  Fm nee  declines 
after  the  battle  of  I.a  lIogBc, 
56;  takes  Namur,  67;  his 
desire  fur  peace,  58,  64; 
acknowlcUj^cs  William  aa  King 
in  tlie  Peace  of  Hjawick, 
G5 ;  the  Partition  'rrcaiie», 
t>T,  68  ;  his  grandson,  the 
Ditke  of  Anjou,  become) 
King  of  Spain,  70 ;  seizes  the 
Dutch  harrier,  72;  recognizes 
young  James,  76 ;  a  new  Urand 
Alliance  against  bimi  ib. ; 
Marlborough  opens  the  war 
against  him,  83  ;  his  loss  of 
Flaoden",     81 ;     defeated     at 
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Blenheim,  80;  defeated  at 
Ramillies  under  Villeroy,  89 ; 
the  fortunes  of  France  sink  to 
their  lowest  ebb,  93 ;  loss  of 
Italy,  ib,;  defeat  of  Vendome 
at  Oudenanie  and  reduction  of 
Lille,  95;  offers  terms  of 
peace,  96 ;  his  appeal  to  France 
on  the  Whigs'  rejection  of  his 
proposals,  97 ;  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  100 ; 
the  French  concessions,  101 ; 
England^ 8  intellectual  influ- 
ence over  France,  108 ;  Vol- 
taire's visit  to  England,  109; 
death  of  Lewis  XIV.,  130 

Lewis  XV.  of  France,  his  minor- 
ity, iv.  132 ;  revival  of  France 
under,  150 ;  its  union  with 
Spain,  151 ;  the  Family  Com- 
pact against  Britain's  mari- 
time supremacy,  152 ;  his 
claims  on  the  death  of  the 
Emperor,  156 ;  his  alliance 
with  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia, 
157;  leads  an  army  into  the 
Netherlands,  159 ;  French 
aggression  in  the  American 
Colonies,  171  ;  alliance  with 
Maria  Theresa  against  Prussia, 
174;  beginning  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  175  ;  the  Peace  of 
Paris  and  its  terms,  216 

Lewis  XVI.  of  France,  league  with 
America  against  England,  iv. 
258,259;  Spain  joins  the  league, 
261 ;  bombardment  of  Gibral- 
tar, 262 ;  French  fleet  off  York 
Town,  263 ;  Pitt's  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with,  296;  summons 
the  States-General,  299  ;  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  301  ; 
right  of  declaring  war  taken 
from  him,  302 ;  his  flight  from 
Paris,  307 ;  imprisoned  and 
executed,  312 

Lewis  XVI I L  restored,  iv.  383; 
flies  to  Ghent,  385  ;  his  return 
to  the  throne,  389 

Lewis  of  Bavaria,  Emperor,  re- 
lations witli  Edward  III.,  i. 
404;  supported  by  Ockham,  445 


Lewis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  rival  of 
the  Dake  of  Burgimdy  and 
head  of  the  French  war-party, 
i.  524 ;  sends  a  defiance  to 
Henry  IV.  as  the  murderer  of 
Richard,- 529 ;  his  murder,  532 

Lexington,  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence begins  at,  iv.  256 

Li^ge  surrenders  to  the  Allies, 
iv.  84 

Ligny,  iv.  386 

Lilburne,  John,  iii.  235,  267 

Lille,  its  reduction  by  Marl- 
borough, iv.  95 

"Lillibullero,"  the  ballad  of,  iv.25 

Lilly,placed  at  the  head  of  Gram- 
mar School  of  St.  Paul's,  ii.  86 

Linacre,  physician  to  Henry 
VIIL,  his  studies  under  Poli- 
tian  in  Florence  and  his  trans- 
lation of  Galen,  ii.  79 

Lincoln,  Earl  of  (John  do  la 
Pole),  his  parentage,  ii.  69 ; 
supports  Simnel's  cause  and  is 
slain  at  Stoke,  ib, 

Lincoln,  Williams,  Bishop  of,  iii. 
131,  198 

Lindesay,  Lord,  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  ii.  350 ; 
deserts  Murray,  ib.\  his  share 
in  Rizzio's  murder,  352 ;  flies 
over  the  border,  353 

Lindisfame,  Aidan  fixes  his  see 
at,  i.  49  ;  forsaken  by  Colman, 
56 ;  Cutlibert  its  bishop,  62 ; 
Eadberht  takes  refuge  there,68 

Lingard,  iii.  325 

Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  second 
son  of  Edward  III.,  his  con- 
nection by  marriage  with  the  de 
Burghs,  1.  457 ;  his  death,  464 

Lisle,  John  Dudley,  Lord,  ii.  221  ; 
raised  to  the  earldom  of  War- 
wick, see  Warwick 

Jiisle,  Alice,  sent  to  the  block, 
iv.  10  ;  the  judgment  against 
her  annulled,  48 

Liverpool,  its  rise  under  Wal- 
pole's  ministry,  iv.  139 

Liverpool,  Lord,  prime  minister, 
iv.  379 ;  repeals  Canning's 
Orders  in  Council,  ib. 


Llewelyn,  aon  of  Grvffj-dd,  de- 
teats  Henry  III.,  f.    lJBO  ;  liis 
revolt  apnitiKt  Edward  I.,  332 ; 
hia  death  and  its  co[iBeiiueiii:e8| 
S33 
Lockr,  Jolin,  liis  {>oliti(^til  philo- 
sophy, iii.   3!)4  ;  his  influence 
on  ItouBScao,  iv.  lOU 
Lnllordrj-,  riae  of,  i.  489  ;  menn- 
ing  of  the  word,  190 ;  at  Ux- 
ford,  490,  491  ;  cruniblos  into 
a  Rcneral  spirit  of  revolt,  494 ; 
London  fiercely  Lollnrd,  ib.  ; 
faitli  in  the  sole  authority  uf 
Ihe   Bible  grova  out  uf,  496  ; 
and  Ilio  Church,  495,  496 ;  held 
at  bay  as  a  social  dan);er,  &02 ; 
gympnthy    of  tlie   Commons 
with,   5S5 ;   suppremed,    638- 
640  ;  still  Uvea  on  in  scattered 
y  and  secret  groups  under  Ed- 
Kwtrd  IV.,  ii.  12;  ilsemoulder- 
■iiDg'  enibcre  fanned  into  Bame 
'br  Tyndale,    ISA:  lef:nl  pro- 
liibitiona   u^  rescinded,    2£6; 
its  sirrvivul  north  of  iho  bor- 
der, 270 
London,  holds  the  first  rank  as  a 
commerriol  purl,   i.   21  ;  rises 
to    comnieri-ial    greatness    in 
Eldpir's  day,  96  ;  Swefe'en  and 
O'.af   anchor   off,    97 :    resists 
the  Danes,  ib. ;  forced  to  sub- 
tnit  to  S'^egen,  ib.  -  snhmita  to 
Wiilitun,  UG  ;   secured  by  the 
erection  of  a  fortress  which 
grew  into  the  Tower,  ifi. :  its  pri- 
vileges recognised  by  a  royul 
writ,  IIG;  its  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  Bteplien,  151;  its  share  in 
the    Religious  Bevivai,    157; 
materials    for    Ihe   muiiiciiinl 
pUstory    ot,    193;    ilB   guilds 
bander  .Sthelsliw,  210;  nota- 
Ptle  part  ployed  by  French  im- 
migrants   in,    after   Hie   Con- 
quest, 212;  freedom  of,  213; 


Charier  of  Henry  I,  to,  t6.  ; 
civic  organization,  214  ;  riitesin 
support  of  Simon  of  Mootfort, 
297,  298 ;  venpeance  taken  on 
it  by  Uenrj-,  304,  307 ;  opens 
its  gates  to  llie  peasant  insur- 
gents, 476  ;  culls  Henry  of 
LnncusteT  to  its  gatex,  G18; 
supports  the  House  of  York, 
67!l ;  foundation  of  Ihe  lloynl 
Exchange,  ii.  3B8,  394;  the 
general  mart  of  Europe  under 
Etixabeth,  'iSJ ;  offers  Eliza- 
beth thirty  ahips  nnd  ten 
thousand  seamen  against  the 
Armada,  442 ;  the  royal  coun- 
cil jealous  of  its  rapid  growth, 
iii.  6 ;  supplied  with  pure  n-ater 
by  Hugh  Myddelton,  7 :  in- 
crease of  its  buildings  forbiil- 
den  by  proctamutiou,  92 : 
Jatiies'  illegal  prucluniation 
jiruhibiting  its  extension  en- 
forced by  Charles  I.  as  a 
meuna  of  extortion,  146 ;  re- 
sistance of  its  mert'liunls  to  the 
customs  duties,  148;  tlie  cor- 
poration of,  iiodertakeH  the 
colonization  of  l)errv,  164 : 
tlic  Trained  lianda  of,  214, 
219,  226;  its  forlihcation 
by  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
219;  the  PresbYterian  orf>nn- 
izotion  of,  260 ;  the  Great 
Plague  ;  373  ;  the  Great  Fire, 
382 ;  the  Dutch  llet^t  n.iilB  up 
the  Thames,  :iei :  Sl.uflea- 
bury's  poputiiritr  in,  431;  its 
disloyally  to  Charles  IL, 
440 ;  ils  Whig  sympathtes, 
460 1  rcstorotion  of  Ibo  eborter 
of,  ir,  29  :  becomes  more  and 
more  the  centre  of  wealth  end 
culture,  112 
London,  Compton,  Bishop  of, 
protests  against  the  repeal  r.f 
the  Tett  Act,  iv.  12  :  bis  sus- 
pension on  refusing  to  suspend 
I>r,  Sharp  for  controversy, 
15;  promises  his  support  to 
William,  22  ;  signs  the  invita- 
tion to  William,  2G 
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Londonderrv,  siege  of,  iv.  41 

Lon^luml,  William,  i.  440,  441 

Lords,  House  of,  helpless  before 
the  might  of  the  Crown  under 
Henry  VIII.,  ii.  199  ;  see  also 
Parliament 

Lorraine,  seized  by  Cliarles  the 
Bold  in  1473,  ii.  47 ;  becomes 
a  subject  state  of  France,  iii. 
43G  ;  becomes  finally  French, 
iv.  152 

Lorrtiine,  Cartlinal  of,  ii.  341,  379 

Loughborough,  Lord,  Chancellor, 
iv.  349 

Louisbcrg,  captured  by  General 
\Volfe,  iv.  188 

Louisiana,  iv.  171 

Louvois,  minister  of  Lewis  XIV., 
iv.  29 

Lovat,  Lord,  iv.  G3 

Lovelace,  Lord,  rises  for  William 
IIL  at  Oxford,  iv.  31 

Luddite  riots,  iv.  377 

Ludlow,  General,  his  memoirs, 
iii.  3 ;  in  Ireland,  291 

Lumley,  Lord,  one  of  the  Catho- 
lic earls  under  Elizabeth,  ii. 
379 

Lumley,  Lord,  signs  the  invita- 
tion to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
iv.  27  ;  prepares  for  a  rising 
in  the  North,  28 

LuneviLc,  Peace  of,  iv.  340,  342, 
343 

L-ither,  denounces  the  abuse  of 
Indulgences  at  Wittenberg, 
ii.  123 ;  his  condemnation  by 
a  Papal  bull,  ib, ;  his  position 
relative  to  the  New  Learning, 
124;  his  adherents  in  Eng- 
land, 203  ;  owes  his  security  to 
the  jealousy  between  Pope 
and  Emperor,  204  ;  refuses  to 
believe  in  the  concessions  of 
the  legates,  207 

Luttrell,  Colone',  iv,  246 

Luttrell,  iii.  325 

Liitzen,  battle  of,  iv,  382 

Luxembourg,  I)uke  of,  gains 
the  battle  of  Flcunis,  iv.  54  ; 
liis  victor^'  over  William  at 
Steiukirk,  57 


L'jxemburg,     seized    by    Lewis 

XIV.,  iii.  449 
Lydgato,  i.  532,  548 
Lyly,  John,  ii.  456 
Lyons,  Kichard,  i.  465,  478 


M 


Mabinogion,  Welsh  poems,  i. 
284,  285 

Macaulay,  Lonl,  iii.  326 

Macclesfield,  Lord,  supports  the 
cause  of  William  of  Orange, 
iv.  28 

Macdonalds,  the,  iv.  38 

Machyn's  Diary,  ii.  195 

Mackay,  General,  sent  by  Wil- 
liam III.  to  Scotland,  de- 
feated at  Killiecrankie  by 
Dundee,  iv.  38;  builds  Fort 
William,  39 

Macleans,  the,  iv.  38,  39 

Macpherson,  iii.  325 

Madras,  establishment  of  the 
East  India  Compiny  at,  iv. 
164;  besieged  by  Labour- 
donnais,  105 

Magdalen  of  Valois,  daughter 
of  Francis  I.,  marries  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  ii.  208 

Maine,  conquered  by  William  I., 
i.  110;  invaded  by  William 
the  Ked,  139  ;  taken  by  Fidk 
the  Black,  150;  ceded  to  Jien6 
of  Anjou,  563 

Mainwaring,  Dr.,  preaches  passive 
obedience  to  the  King,  iii. 
131  ;  rewarded  with  a  fat  liv- 
ing, 139 

Major-generals,  the,  iii.  288 ; 
abolished,  298 

Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  invades 
England  and  wins  the  battle 
of  Carham,  i.  102  ;  cession  of 
Lothian  to,  it, ;  does  homage 
to  Cnut,  ib. ;  his  marriage  with 
Margaret,  Eadgar's  sister, 
118  ;  swears  fealty  to  Wil- 
liam, ib. ;  does  homage  to 
William  the  Ked,  139 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  iii.  326 

Maldon,  battle  of,  i.  97 
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"  Holigliants,''  royalisla  w-ho 
to(ik  pnrt  in  Ilio  civil  wnr,  iii. 
248,  273,  28i ;  eicluded  from 
Toting,  351 

Ualmeabuiy,  Lurd,  liia  embassy 
to  Paris,  iv.  326,  327 

Ualptghi,  vogcUblo  pliysiol  agist, 
iii.  H32 

Mulptuquet,  battle  of,  iv.  97 

MultS)  taken  by  tlie  Frencli,  iv, 
333;  its  surrender  to  England, 
35G  i  tlie  Peace  u£  Atuiena 
and,  358 

Manchealer,  growtb  of  lis  popu- 
lation under  Walpole's  niinis- 
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■.  139 


Manchester,  Lord,  Iisad  of  the 
AsBoci.'ition  uf  tlie  Eastern 
Cuutities,  iii.  222,  225,  229, 
•231,  2:19 

■,  Lunl,  iii.  100,221 


SLiiistiokl,  Cunt,  iii.  120 

M:,iii.in,  iii.  m2 

bljij>!<,  llrilain  and  the  Enf;liali 
Cun'tuf-Ht,  i.  24  ;  Ensliah  King- 
donis  in  GOO,  32;  EiiKlnnd 
and  the  Dunelogli,  72;  Ito< 
minions  of  the  AngevinK,  IGO  ; 
Ireland  jiuit  before  the  English 
Invusiun,  I7C:  Scotland  in 
120O,  345;  France  at  the 
Trwily  of  BretiRny,  440; 
Wara  of  the  Roses,  574; 
America  in  1C40,  UL  168; 
MuTMluu  Moor,  230;  Noeeby 
Fight.    242;     Europe     with 

XIV.,  419 

Uar,  Earl  of,  a  Jacobite,  Scot- 
land given  in  clmrge  to,  by 
Bolingbroke,  iv.  103 ;  gives 
the  signal  for  revolt  in  1715, 
130;  his  incapacity  and  elug- 
gishiiesB  us  a  lender,  ib. 

March,  Earl  o^  proclaimed  by 
Bicliar.1  II.  as  his  heir,  i.  617; 
slain  in  battle,  ib, ;  t-lnicns  of 
his  son  Edmund  Mortimer, 
521,  529,  640 

March,  Edward,  Earl  of.  i.  572, 
ii.  24  1  tre  York,  Edwurd,  Uuko 
of,  and  Edwurd  IV. 


Marengo,   battle  of,  iv.  340,  353 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Cliarles 
V.  of  France,  marries  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  i.  452 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  her  mar- 
riage with  Henry  VI,  i.  662; 
birth  of  her  son,  670 ;  becomes 
th«  King's  cliief  iwlvlHer,  ib.; 
attempts  to  arrest  the  Nevilles, 
672;  flies  to  Scotland,  ib.; 
defeats  the  Yorkists  at  St. 
Albans,  675  ;  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Lancastrians  atTuwtou, 
lakes  refuge  with  Henry  in 
Scotland,  676;  brings  about  a 
new  rising  and  defeated  at 
Hexham,  ii.  26 ;  enabled  by 
Lewis  XL's  help  to  renew  the 
struggle,  30;  culled  to  Hur- 
fleur,  38;  summoned  to  the 
French  Court  und  reconciled 
to  Worwick,  41  ;  betrothes  her 
son  Edward  to  Anne  Neville, 
Warwick's  second  daughter, 
ib.;  feasted  rovxlly  at  Paris, 
43 ;  lauds  at  Weymouth,  46  ; 
made  prisoner  at  the  buttle  of 
Tewkexhury,  40;  her  son 
murdered,  ib. 

Margaret,  sister  of  Edward  IV., 
mftrries  Charles  of  Burgundy, 
ii.  37 1  her  only  daughter 
marrie<l  to  Maximilian,  50;  a 
&nalic  in  the  Yorkist  cause, 
aids  Simnei's  revolt,  69  ;  Par- 
kin Warbeck  finds  refuge  with, 
72 

Margaret  Beniifort,  mother  of 
Henry  Tudur  (Henry  VII.), 
her  piirenliige,  ii.  61 ;  marries 
Benry  Btufi^unl,  62 ;  marries 
Lonl  Stanley,  66 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Maxi- 
milian nnd  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
ii.  64 ;  l>etmthed  to  Uhorles 
VIIL,  her  dower  of  Artoia 
and  Burgundy,  ib. 
Hargnrel  Tudor,  daughter  of 
Henry  VI  I, ,  marries  James  IV. 
of  Scots,  ii.  75  ;  raised  to  the 
regency,  108 ;  inarrles  Archi* 
bald  Dciuglax,  Eurl  of  Angus, 
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ib.;  takes  refuge  in  England, 
110;  recalls  Albany,  resumes 
her  power,  119 ;  her  strife  with 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  207 ;  her 
grandson,  Damley,  morried  to 
Mary  Stuart  and  proclaimed 
King  of  Scotland,  349 

Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  issue 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in 
her  favour,  iv.  141,  156,  158, 
159,  1G3,  173,  174,  175 

Marlborough,  the  Parliament  of, 
i.  312  ;  the  Statute  of,  321 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill, 
Earl  of,  joins  the  Dutch  army 
against  Lewis  XIV.,  iv.  37; 
sent  to  the  Sambre,  43;  his 
parentage,  early  training,  and 
qualities,  77  ;  his  expedition  to 
Ireland,  52;  takes  Cork  and 
Kinsale,  53 ;  his  treasonable  de- 
signs against  James  and  Wil- 
liam, 55 ;  his  services  and 
treason  to  James,  78 ;  his 
designs  against  William  and 
influence  over  Anne,  79 ;  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
80 ;  his  retuiTi  to  favour  and 
employment  in  Flanders,  ib.; 
named  Captain-General  by 
Anne,  ib. ;  his  negotiations 
with  the  allies,  81 ;  his 
temper,  82 ;  his  peculation 
and  greed,  83 ;  his  skill 
and  good  fortune  in  war,  ib.; 
takes  the  field  in  Brabant,  8 1 ; 
his  march  into  Germany,  and 
junction  with  Prince  Eugene, 
85 ;  wins  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim, 86  ;  his  name  becomes  a 
name  of  fear  in  France,  87 ; 
supports  the  Test  against  occa- 
sional conformity,  88;  dis- 
solves Parliament  and  brings 
about  the  Coalition  ministry, 
ib.;  wins  the  victory  of  Ramil- 
lies,  89  ;  height  of  his  great- 
ness, 93 ;  his  difficulties  at 
home,  ib.;  his  submission  to 
the  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  94 ; 
his  victories  at  Oudenarde  and 
Lille,  95 ;  against  liis  counsels 


peace  is  rejected  by  the  Whigs, 
96 ;  his  victor}'  at  Malplaquet, 
97 ;  warns  the  Whigs  against 
the  impeachment  of  Sache- 
verell,  ib.;  abuse  heaped  upon 
him  by  the  press,  98 ;  the 
Queen  breaks  with  his  wife,  ib.; 
his  fall,  99  ;  withdraws  from 
England,  100 ;  his  imbecility, 
129 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Lady,  her 
friendship  with  the  Princess 
Anne,  iv.  55;  her  husband's 
great  love  for  her,  79  ;  assumes 
the  name  of  "  Mrs.  Freeman  *' 
in  her  intercourse  with  the 
Princess,  ib. 

Marlowe,  Cliristopher,  his  life 
and  work,  ii.  471,  472,  475 

Marmont,  General,  iv.  381 

Marseilles,  besieged  by  Charles 
v.,  ii.  119         . 

Marsh,  or  de  Marisco,  Adam,  his 
influence  on  the  Franciscan 
school  at  Oxford,  i.  259 

Marshall,  Stephen,  the  preacher, 
iii.  314 

Marston,  his  satires,  iii.  447 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  iii.  229 

Martin  Marprelate,  ii.  196,  431, 
432 

Martin,  Henry,  member  of  the 
"  Rump,"  iii.  278 

Martin,  M.  Henri,  his  Histaire 
de  France,  326 

Martinengo,  papal  nuncio, 
Elizabeth  will  not  suffer  him 
to  land,  ii.  327 

Marvcll,  Andrew,  iii.  446 

Mary,  only  child  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
negotiations  for  her  marriage, 
ii.  48 ;  marries  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  50  ;  her  sudden  death 
ends  the  war  between  Lewis 
and  Maximilian,  64 

Mary,  younger  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.,  her  marriage  with 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  ii. 
224 ;  her  daughters  named  by 
Henry  next  in  succession  to 
Elizabeth,  t6. 


Mary  Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.,  backed  bytlie  Emnpror 
in  refufliDgtocunforniwitb  llie 
new  creed,  ii.  233  ;  nrucliunied 
Queen,  '241 ;  ber  title  rests  on 
PariiamcDtary  statute,  244 ; 
her  pentunal  nppearonce,  ib.; 
bcr  love  of  leumUig,  ib,;  iho 
Cutbulic  reuctiun,  •2i3--£i4 ; 
Q&rvlinermndeCliancellor,  Ih.; 
the  deposed  bishopa  restored, 
ib.;  Lutimcr  and  Cramner  sent 
to  the  Tower,  245  j  her  aim 
the  restoration  of  tlie  Cuthvlic 
faitli,  ib.  I  the  Emperor's 
cautious  ndvice  to,  240 ; 
warned  by  the  atrenuoiia  re- 
iristance  of  Purliamettl,  ib.; 
rejects  Gnrdiner'ii  proposal  to 
murry  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
247;  the  Siiaiush  mutch  and 
its  political  grounds,  24T ; 
opposition  of  Pulianient,  248 ; 
Wyatt's  rising,  249,  350 ;  the 
marrioite,  261;  execution  of 
Lady  Jane  Orey,  her  father, 
liusband,  and  uncle,  ib.-,  I'hilip, 

252  ;  tlic  nubmissiou  to  Rome, 

253  ;  Pole  comes  its  legato  to 
London,  264;  Mary's  difli- 
cultjes,  16.;  I^e  persecution, 
256-2C0;  failure  of  her  hopes 
of  cbildhirtli,  261  ;Ihe  Catholic 
revival  abroad  and  its  conse- 
ouences  in  England,  261-264; 
death  of  (Jardiner  and  SUO- 
cession  of  Cardinal  Pole  to  the 
cbancelloTship,  2G1 ;  Cronmer 
convicted  of  heresy  and 
burned,  2G4-2l)fi;  sherefounda 
tbe  Abbey  of  Westminster  and 
others   which   hod   been   sup- 

ru^ssed,    2l>C;    tlie   war   trith 
■nuncc,  >£.;  loss  of  Calais,  2fi7; 
ner  putiry  in  Ireland,  2G8 ;  the 
■  Irish  war,  269;  reliKJoui  and 
political    effect   of   her   reign 
on   tlie  fortunes  of  Scollnnd, 
2T0;  result  u£  her    policy  a^ 
seen  ia  the  uprise  of  Protest- 
antism  in    Scotlunil    and    its 
spread  ahriJoii,  271-277;  John 


Knoi,  271  ;  tlio  First  Goto- 
nsRt,  273;  Scotland  and  Pro- 
testantisiii,  ib.;  tlie  exiles,  276 ; 
the  estrema  Protaetants,  276  ; 
Protestantism  und  the  Supre' 
inncy,  277 ;  Calvin  and  tbe 
exiles,  278-280;  thetroublea  at 
Frankfurt  mark  the  Jirat  open 
appearance  of  Engliah  Puri- 
taiusrii,  2B2  ;  denunt^iations  of 
Knox  and  Goodman  against 
her,  S83 ;  royal  proclamation 
against  Goodman's  book,  285; 
her  attitude  towards  Eliiabelh, 
287-289:  WilliaiiiCecil-sposi- 
tion  at  Court,  291  ;  her  loneli- 
ness, 293 ;  the  peraecutiona 
continue,  ib. ;  galled  by  tlie 
ill-will  of  the  Pope,  ■£>.; 
Pole  deprive<l  of  his  legatine 
power,  204 ;  her  demands  for 
tlie  restoration  of  Calais  re- 
fused by  France,  ib.-,  her  death, 
ib. 

Miry  of  Quise,  marries  Joraea  V. 
of  Scotland,  il  208;  birth  of 
her  daughter,  Mary  Stuart,  209 ; 
her  policy  oa  regent,  271  ; 
renionatmnce  of  the  bishops 
against  the  Covenanters  in  her 
presence,  276 ;  her  attitude 
towards  the  refonners  00 
Elizabeth's  accesxion,  310 ; 
her  French  body-guanl,  311  ; 
besieged  in  Leith  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  313»m; 
tbe  French  come  to  her  nssiBt- 
ancc,  314 ;  her  death  followed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
3!f5 

Mar}-  SlTiflrt,  daughter  of  Jamea 
v.,  her  birth,  ii.  209 ;  her  pro- 
posed tnarriagB  with  Edwai*), 
Bon  of  Henry  MIL,  210 ; 
crowned  and  tlio  mnrringe 
tronty  anniilled,212:  rpinoved 
to  Franca  and  married  to  tlie 
Dauphin,  S29 ;  regency  of  her 
motfier,  271 ;  she  and  Francis 
aasunie  the  arms  and  style  of 
Englisli  Bovereignii,  300 ;  her 
kingdom  secretly  conveyed  by 
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deed  to  the  House  of  Valois, 
311 ;  death  of  the  Regent  and 
her  advent  to  power,  316  ; 
ref  uBcs  to  confirm  the  Treaty 
of  Edinburgh  and  waive  her 
claim  to  tlie  English  Crown, 
324;  death  of  her  husband, 
ib. ;  lands  at  Leith,  330  ;  her 
personal  appearance  and  tem- 
per, ib.,  331  ;  her  plans,  ib.  ; 
forced  to  submit  to  the  Lords 
of  tlie  Congregation,  332; 
creates  their  leader  Earl  of 
Murray  and  adopts  his  policy, 
ib. ;  her  toleration,  333 ; 
effect  of  her  presence  in  Scot- 
land on  Elizabeth^s  position, 
334 ;  her  succession,  335 ; 
proposals  for  her  marriage, 
336  ;  her  intrigues  and  dupli- 
city, ib.  ;  her  pledges  of 
toleration  towards  Calvinism, 
338 ;  refuses  to  confirm  the 
statutes  on  which  the  Protest- 
antism of  Scotland  rested, 
340;  proposes  to  marry  Don 
Carlos,  342 ;  her  hopes  raised 
by  the  French  and  English 
liostilities,  344 ;  murder  of  her 
uncle,  Duke  of  Guise,  ib.  ; 
Knox*s  formal  doctrine  of 
resistance,  345 ;  effect  on  her 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  England,  346 ; 
lier  marriage  with  Damlcy 
planned,  347-349 ;  rising  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
headed  by  Murray,  ib. ;  ruin 
of  the  English  party,  350 ; 
greeted  by  the  Pope  as  Cham- 
pion of  the  Faith,  351 ;  the 
murder  of  Rizzio,  ib. ;  her 
revenge,  352;  conspiracy  of 
the  Larl  of  Bothwell,  361; 
Damley's  murder,  362;  her 
fall,  363  ;  her  imprisonment, 
364;  her  abdication,  372;  coro- 
nation of  her  son  as  James  VI., 
373 ;  her  escape  from  prison 
a  signal  for  civil  war,  374  ; 
her  defeat  at  Langside  and 
escape  to  Carlisle,    ib. ;    her 


presence  in  England  puts 
pressure  on  Elizabeth,  375 ; 
charged  by  Murray  with 
murder  and  adultery,  376 ; 
plans  for  her  marriage,  ib, ; 
her  correspondence  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his 
project  for  their  union,  378 ; 
the  Catholic  earls  conspire  in 
her  cause,  ib. ;  given  in  charge 
to  Lord  Huntingdon,  379; 
removed  to  Coventry',  380 ; 
war  between  her  adherents 
and  her  son^s  on  the  murder 
of  Murray,  382 ;  consents  to 
wed  Norfolk,  ib.  ;  the  Ridolfi 
plot  backed  by  the  Pope,  ib.  ; 
rising  indignation  against  her 
in  England,  383 ;  Don  John  of 
Austria's  plans  for  a  marriage 
with  her,  409 ;  plots  for  re- 
storing her  to  the  throne,  434 ; 
threat  aimed  at  her  by  a  bill 
for  the  security  of  Elizabeth, 
437  ;  her  connivance  in  Ba- 
bington*s  .conspiracy,  438 ; 
executed  at  Fotheringay,  ib, 

Mary  of  Modcna,  Queen  of 
James  II.,  her  pregnancy,  iv. 
22  ;  birth  of  her  son,  26 

Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James 
II.,  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  iii.  417  ;  accepts  the 
Crown  Vv'ith  her  husband,  iv. 
35 ;  see  William  and  Mary 

Maryland,  Catholics  in,  iv.  169 

Masham,  Mrs.,  bedchamber 
woman  to  Queen  Anne,  iv.  94 

Massachusetts,  establishment  of 
the  colony  of,  iii.  169;  pro- 
tests against  the  Stamp  Act, 
230;  its  assembly,  251,  253; 
its  liberties  withdrawn,  253; 
General  Gage  appointed  Go- 
vernor of,  ib.  ;  repudiates  the 
King's  Government,  256 ;  re- 
fuses to  take  part  in  the  war, 
383,  384  ;  growth  of  its  popu- 
lation, iv.  167 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  ii. 
401 
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Massena  in  Switzerland,  iv. 
338  ;  in  Portugal,  374,  375 

Matilda  or  Edith,  wife  of  Henry 
I.,  her  story,  i.  141 

Matilda  or  Maude,  Empress, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.,  policy 
of  her  marriage,  i.  147 ;  un- 
popularity of  the  marriage, 
150  ;  lan<i8  in  England,  154  ; 
called  "Lady,''  155;  holdM 
Stephen  prisoner,  ib. ;  besieged 
at  Oxford,  ib.  ;  withdraws  to 
Normandy,  t6. 

Matthew  Paris,  chronicler  of  St. 
Albans,  i.  193,  279;  his 
independence  and  patriotism, 
280 

Matthias,  Emperor  of  Austria, 
his  anti- Protestant  policy,  iii. 
76 

Maunav,  Sir  Walter,  i.  416,  424, 
429  " 

Maurice,  Bishop  of  London, 
begins  to  rebuild  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul,  i.  157 

Maurice,  Prince,  brother  to 
Prince  Kupert,  iii.  225,  229, 
230 

Maximilian,  Emperor,  son  of 
Frederick  111.,  ii.  48 ;  his 
marriage  with  Mary  of  Bur- 
gimdy,  51  ;  his  advice  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  with  regard 
to  Luther,  204 

Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
head  of  the  Catholic  League, 
iii.  76,  106 

Mayenne,  Duke  of,  chief  of  the 
Leaguers,  ii.  449,  452 

Mayflower f  the,  iii.  168 

Mavor,  portreeve  the  predecessor 
Jf,  i.  213 

Mazarin,  his  centralizing  ad- 
ministration, iii.  294 ;  ends 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  by  the 
Treaties  of  Westphalia  and 
the  Pyrenees,  348 

Moaux,  Henry  V.  besiegen,  i.  545 

Medina  Sidonia,  Duke  of,  com- 
mands the  Annadu,  ii.  444 

Melancthon,  his  hopes  of  Church 
reform  and  unity,  ii.  206 


Mel  fort.  Lord,  iv.  14 

Melrose,  visited  by  Cuthbert,  i, 
53 

Melville,  Andrew,  ii,  354,  iii.  48, 
49,  68,  69 

Members,  the  Five,  their  seizure, 
iii.  212 ;  the  Eleven,  accused 
by  Army,  252 

Menou,  General,  in  Egvpt,  iv. 
356,  357 

Mercenaries,  German  and  Italian, 
introduced  by  Somerset,  ii. 
230;  German  in  America,  iv. 
256 

Mercia,  the  country  of  the 
Western  English,  colonization 
of,  i.  26 ;  the  champion  of  the 
heathen  gods,  46;  its  con- 
quests in  Penda's  time,  50; 
governed  by  Northumbrian 
thegns  under  Oswiu,  51 ;  its 
conversion,  52 ;  St.  Chad's 
mission  to,  ib.  ;  under  Wulf- 
here,  55,  60 ;  it«  greatness 
under  ^thelbald,  63,  64; 
under  OfFa,  68 ;  pays  tribute 
to  the  Northmen,  73  ;  its 
place  taken  by  the  confede- 
racy of  the  "  Five  Boroughs," 
82 

Mercians,  or  Men  of  the  March, 
the  West-English  who  held  to 
the  line  of  the  Trent,  i.  26 

Methodists,  the,  iv,  145-150 

Michael  do  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, chancellor  of  Richard 
IL,  i.  498,499,  500,  501;  his 
grandson,  561 

Michael  Giovanni,  ii.  105 

Middle -English,  their  settle- 
ments in  Britain,  nee  English 

Middlesex,  Cranlicld,  Earl  of, 
iii.  113,  118 

Mignet,  iii.  325 

Military  tenures,  i.  3.3,  35,  93, 
128  ;  exempt  from  the  law  of 
gavelkimi,  i.  227 

Militia,  Lord  Lieutenants  of,  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament,  iii. 
215 ;  placed  in  the  King's 
hands,  353 

Mill,  James,  iii.  326 
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Milton,  John,  the  completest 
type  of  Puritanism,  iiL  21- 
23;  at  Horton,  164;  his  early 
pcems,  1G5;  the  historic  in- 
terest of  his  ComuSy  166;  his 
Lycldaa  shows  the  stern  and 
bitter  temper  of  the  Puritans, 
184;  throws  himself  into  the 
theological  strife,  200 ;  on  free 
thought  in  London,  236 ; 
Wycherly  the  model  for  his 
Belial,  329;  produces  the 
Paradise  Lost,  376 ;  his  life, 
377;  the  Paradise  Lost  the 
epic  of  Puritanism,  378,  379 ; 
its  defects,  380 

Minden,  defeat  of  the  French  at, 
iv.  186 

Ministry,  begins  to  exist  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  iv. 
60;  chosen  from  the  majority 
in  the  Lower  House,  %b. ; 
Marlborough's  Coalition,  88 

Minorca,  iv.  101,  216,  269 

Model,  New,  of  the  anny,  iii. 
239  240 

Monarchy,  the  (1461-1540),  ii.  5- 
191 

Monasteries,  rise  of,  in  Northum- 
bria,  i.  54  ;  suppression  of  the 
lesser  in  Henry  VIIL's  reign, 
ii.  162  ;  fall  of  six  hundred  of 
the  greater,  187 

Monk,  Lord  -  General,  in  the 
Highlands,  iii.  290;  gathers 
a  Convention  at  Edinburgh, 
319 ;  enters  London,  320 ; 
negotiates  w'ith  Charles  IL, 
320 ;  made  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, iii.  350 ;  see  Albemarle 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  Shaftes- 
bury's project  in  favour  of 
his  accession,  iii.  431 ;  his 
courage  at  Bothwell  Brig, 
432;  deprived  of  his  post  of 
Captain-General  of  the  Forces 
and  ordered  to  leave  the  realm, 
ib, ;  reappears  at  court,  pam- 
phlets in  his  favour,  434; 
his  progress  through  the 
country,  436  ;  strength  of  his 
party,  438 ;  his  growing  popu- 


larity, 441 ;  satirized  by  Dry- 
den,  447 ;  his  arrest,  460 ;  his 
flight,  451  ;  his  rising  in  the 
West,  iv.  8 ;  attainted  in  Par- 
liament, 9 ;  defeated  at  Sedge- 
moor,  captured,  and  beheaded, 

Mons,  besieged  and  taken  by 
Lewis  XIV.,  iv.  55 

Montacute,  Lonl,  brother  of 
Reginald  Pole,  ii.  189 ;  ar- 
rested and  executed  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  190 

Montagu,  Lord,  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  \Var\vick,  receives  the 
forfeited  earldom  of  Northum- 
berland, ii.  25,  26 ;  loved  by 
Edward  IV.,  41;  the  earldom 
of  Northumberland  taken  from 
him,  and  nurses  plans  of  re- 
venge, 42  ;  his  treason,  ih,  ; 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Bamet, 
45 

Montagu,  Lord,  a  Puritan,  be- 
comes Earl  Sandwich,  iii.  350 ; 
see  Sandwich 

Montagu,  Ralph,  English  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  reveals  the 
disgraceful  negotiations  of 
Dan  by  and  the  King  with 
Lewis,  iii.  424 

Montague,  Lord,  one  of  the 
Catholic  earls  who  plot  in 
favour  of  Mary  Stuart,  ii. 
379 

Montague,  a  court  chaplain,  ad- 
vocates the  Real  Presence  and 
divine  right,  iii.  124;  sum- 
moned by  the  Commons  and 
committed  to  prison,  ih, ;  re- 
leased by  Charles  and  pro- 
moted to  a  royal  chaplaincy, 
125;  made  a  bishop,  139  ;  in 
heart  a  convert  to  Rome,  161 

Montague,  Charles  (afterwards 
Lord),  comes  forward  with 
Paterson's  plan  for  a  national 
bank,  iv.  62  ;  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  63 ;  William 
calls  for  his  resignation,  70 ; 
impeached,  75 

Montcalm,  Marquis  of,  Governor 


of  CnnadB,  iv.  173,  176,  188, 
189 

llontengle,  Lord,  jii.  64 

Montesquieu,  his  study  of  Eng- 
lish inatituliuna,  iv.  109 

Montreul,  llle  capture  of,  fol- 
lowed by  llio  Buhmission  of 
Cuaaduto  England,  iv.  189 

Monlruse,  Hurl  <jf,  "llie  Gnmt 
Mariiuis,"  in  tlie  SuotcU  wur 
n^niiist  ChurlcM,  iii.  147,  IM ; 
tleserta  the  Scotch  rniise,  202 ; 
rising  of  the  Highlundera 
under,  227,  231 :  defeals  Ar- 
Ryle  at  Iiiverlucllie,  241  ;  his 
victon'  lit  Kilsyth  and  crush- 
ing defeftt  ut  Philiphaugh, 
243;    hia  failure    ana   death, 


117; 


270 

Uoore,  1 

37J 


Muc 


',  Sir  JuLn,  ut  Cuninua,  i' 


SfonI,  the,  ita  character,  i.  12; 
tlie  origin  of  our  modem  par- 
liaments, 13  ;  its  talk  the 
groundwork  of  Engliali  his- 
tory, ih.  \  tha  folk-moot,  14, 
16;  the  hundred-moot,  14 

Moraviaitf,  the  earliest  friends 
of  Mothodism,  iv.  148 

Moray,  the  Biahon  of,  iii,  179 

More,  Thomas,  his  Utopia,  ii. 
78;  hia  lectures  ut  St.  Laurence. 
84 ;  hia  childhood  in  Cardinal 
Mortua's  household,  97  ;  liia 
influence  over  Colet  and 
Erasmus  at  Oxford,  ih.;  hia 
portrait  by  Holl)ein,  ib.;  the 
representative  of  the  religious 
tendency  of  the  new  learning, 
ib.;  Ilia  outer  bearing,  98; 
bis  stern  inflexibility  as  shown 
in  I'arliament,  ib.;  hit  Life  •■/ 
Edimrd  V.  the  lirrt  work  in 
mudem  En^liah  proae,  ib.\  liis 
home  at  Chelsea,  ih.;  hia 
favour  with  Uenry  VIll.,  99 ; 
his  Utopia,  and  iiis  treatment 
therein  of  the  questions  of 
Labour,  Health,  Crime,  I!e- 
ligion,  Political  Liberty,  99- 
106;  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  resists  Wulaev's 
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id  of  a  property  tax, 
,  a  privy  councillor,  124; 
his  reply  to  Lutlicr'a  attack 
upon  the  King,  12G ;  made 
chancellor  on  Wolsey'a  fall, 
145 ;  hopes  of  tlie  New 
Learning  as  seen  in  the  Acts 
of  his  brief  niinistry,  148 ; 
resigns  the  post  of  chancellor, 
I&4  :  Ilia  silent  disapproval  of 
Cromwell's  policy,  l(j7 ;  ac- 
cepts the  Act  of  SucceaaioQ, 
1117;  BUmmooeil  to  take  the 
oath  acknowledging  the  mar- 
riage with  Calhanne  to  be 
invalid,  lA.;  sent  to  the  Tower, 
1C8 ;  convicted  of  denying 
the  King's  titles,  IG9;  ia'  be- 
headed, 170 ;  hia  liiatory  of 
tlio  Jesuits,  ii.  19G 
Moreau,  General,  iv.  :I2G,  340,341 
Morice,    secretary   of    state    to 

Charles  II.,  iiL  361 
Morkere,    liroilier    of   Eadwine 
elected  Earl  of   Norlhumbria 
on  Tostig's  deposition,  i.  Ill  ; 
the  throne   of  Eadgar  .libel- 
ing rests  for  support  on,  116; 
brought     to     suumiasiun     liy 
William's  march  to  the  North, 
IIG ;  roused  to  a  fresh  rising, 
118;  finds  shelter  witli   Here- 
Morrison,  fiobert,  botanist,  iii.  332 
Morlemer,  battle  of,  i.  HO 
Mortimer,    the    Hiaise    of,     its 
clainia  and    furtiines  in    the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  i,   621, 
621",  630,  631,  640,  669,  573 
Mortmain,  statute  of,  i.  332 
Morton,   Earl  of,    bead  of  tlie 
house  of  DouglM,  ii.  272 ;  one 
of  ibc  Lords  of  the  Congrecii- 
tion,   and   cliancellor   of    the 
realni,  349 ;  won  to  Damlej^'s 
cause    and    deserts    Murray, 
ib,;    his  share  in  Bizzio's  mur- 
der, 352 :  flies  overllie  border, 
363 ;  standa  aloof  from  Itolh- 
woll'a       consjiiracy      ugainrt 
Dnmley,     3li2 :     Tallies     the 
f;>rcea    of    llie    Congregation 
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against  Mary  and  Bothwoll, 
364 ;  executed,  434 

Morton,  Dr.,  Papal  envoy,  ii. 
377,  380 

Morton,  Earl  of,  his  regency,  iii. 
39 ;  though  a  Calvinist,  sup- 
ports the  cause  of  Episcopacy, 
49 

'•  Morton's  fork,"  ii.  70 

Moscow,  burnt,  iv.  381 

Mount  joy.  Lord,  Deputy  Lieuten- 
ant in  Ireland,  hrings  the  work 
of  conquest  to  a  close,  ii,  497 

Mountnorris,  Lonl,  iii.  155 

Murdin,  ii.  195 

Muriniuth,  i.  375 

Murray,  James  Stuart,  Earl  of, 
bai?tard  son  of  James  V.,  ii. 
272 ;  his  policy  adopted  by 
Mary,  332 ;  wins  for  her  the 
right  of  celebrating  mass, 
333 ;  crushes  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  336  ;  faihire  of  his 
policy  as  regards  Mary's  suc- 
cession to  the  English  crown, 
340 ;  Knox  breaks  with  him, 
345 ;  opposes  the  Darnley 
marriage,  349  ;  calls  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  ib.\ 
driven  over  the  border  by 
Mary,  350  ;  recalled  to  court, 
352;  his  share  in  Bothweirs 
conspiracy,  3G2 ;  withdraws 
to  France  after  Darnley's 
murder,  363 ;  his  regency, 
373  ;  Elizabetli  refuses  to  re- 
cognize his  government,  374  ; 
defeats  Mary's  force  at  Lang- 
side,  ib.;  refuses  to  receive 
her  back  as  Queen,  375 ; 
charges  her  with  murder  and 
adultery,  376  ;  his  murder  at 
Linlithgow,  382;  its  effect  on 
Scotland,  iii.  39 

Murray,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  331 

Mutiny  Act,  the  first,  iv.  45 


N 


Namur,  relations  of  Edward  IIL 
with,  i,  406 ;  captured  by  the 
Alliance,  iv.  63 


Nantes,  Edict  of,  revoked,  iv.  11 

Nantwich,  Fairfax  defeats  Or- 
mondes army  at,  iii.  229 

Naples,  turned  into  a  republic, 
iv.  338 ;  made  a  kingdom, 
371 

Napoleon,  see  Buonaparte 

Nalson,  iii.  3 

Naseby,  battle  of,  iii.  241 

Nash,  the  dramatist  and  novelist, 
ii.  459,  470 

National  debt,  origin  of,  iv.  62  ; 
its  growth,  68  ;  its  steady  re- 
duction under  Walpole's  ad- 
ministration, 139 ;  enormous 
rise  in  1796,  321  ;  after  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  iv.  218 

Navarete,  battle  of,  i.  451 

Neal,  iii.  325 

Neerwinden,  attack  of  William 
III.  on  Lewis  at,  iv.  58 

Neill,  Hugh,  revolt  of  Ulster 
under,  ii.  496;  brought  in 
triumph  to  Dublin,  497 

Nelson,  Admiral,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  iv.  334 ;  chases  the 
French  fleet,  361 ;  at  Trafal- 
gar, ib. 

Nennius,  i.  3 

Netherlands,  the  religious  perse- 
cution in,  ii.  228 ;  establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition  in,  233; 
growth  of  heresy  and  of  the 
spirit  of  independence  threat- 
ens Philip's  power,  248  ;  the 
heritage  of,  promised  by 
Charles  V.  to  the  issue  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  ib,;  by 
Charles  V.'s  resignation,  pass 
to  Philip,  261 ;  their  disaffec- 
tion, 300 ;  Alvji's  campaign  in, 
370-372 ;  revolt  of,  and  its  im- 
portant results,  399,  400;  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Netherlands,  402 ; 
Don  John  of  Austria's  govern- 
ment of,  408 ;  the  "  Pacifica- 
tion of  Ghent,"  409;  Eliza- 
beth's alliance  with,  410  ;  the 
Prince  of  Parma's  government 
ofjib.;  breaking  up  of  the  Paci- 
fication of  Ghent,  ib,\  repudi- 
ate Pliilip's  sovereignty,  427 ; 
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choose  tho  Duke  of  Anjou  as 
tlieir  sovereign,  ib,\  tlieir  en- 
thusiasm in  tho  conflict  witli 
Spain^  443;  their  fleet  holds 
the  Scheldt  and  prevents 
Parma  from  joining  the  Ar- 
nia(hi,  ib.;  trade  of  the,  iii.  6  ; 
annexed  by  France,  iv.  314 

Neutrals,  League  of,  against 
England,  iv.  352 ;  broken  up, 
354 

Neville,  the  House  of,  assists  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Percies, 
i.  530;  its  power  under 
Henry  VI.,  571, 572 ;  its  minor 
chiefs,  ii.  25  ;  its  power  over- 
shadows that  of  the  King,  26 

Newark,  death  of  John  at,  i. 
249 

Newbur}',  iii.  226,  230 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  erection 
of  a  fortress  at,  i.  133 

Newcastle,  Earl  of,  iii.  214,  219, 
228;  commands  the  Royalist 
forces  at  Marston  Moor,  229 ; 
flies  over  sea,  230 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  member  of 
the  Whig  ministry  in  1708,  iv. 
95 ;  in  Wal pole's  cabinet,  155 ; 
true  to  Walpole's  continental 

Eolicy,  173 ;  succeeds  his 
rother  as  premier,  174;  pre- 
pares for  the  Seven  Years* 
NVar,  175  ;  his  incapacity,  ib., 
170;  forced  to  a  compromise 
with  Pitt,  177;  bribery  and 
borough-jobbing  the  base  of 
his  power,  205,  206,  212;  ex- 
cluded from  the  Cliatham 
ministry,  239 

New  Forest,  formation  of,  i.  126 ; 
death  of  William  the  lied  in, 
140 

Newfoundland,  retained  by 
Britain,  iv.  269 

Now   Model,  the,   iii.  230,  241, 
^  247,  249,  250,  253,  255,  321 

Newton,  Isaac,  at  Cambridge, 
his  discoveries  and  his  Prtn- 
cijtia  iii.  332 

Kewton,  the  Evangelical,  iv. 
273 


New^  York,  England  gains  the 
colony  of,  iii.  385;  transfer 
of  the  district  of,  to  British 
nile,  and  origin  of  its  name, 
iv.  167 
Ney,  Marshal,  iv.  386,  388 
Niagara,  the  French  fort  of,  iv . 

173,  188 
Nicholas,   secretary  of  state  to 
Cliarles  II.,  iii.  351  ;    retires 
from  the  Council,  386 
Nicholas,  Sir  Harris,  ii.  196 
Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  treasurer, 
i.  153 ;  driven  from  the  realm, 
154 
Nimegwen,  Peace  of,  iii.  418 
Nithing,  use  of  the  word,  i.  105 
Noailles,  Due  de,  iv.  158 
Nonconformists,        Clarendon's 
stniggle  with,  iii.  360 ;  expul- 
sion of,  on  St,  Bartholomew's 
Day,  361  ;  become  an  organ- 
ized body,  364 ;  code  of  their 
persecution  completed  by  the 
Five  Mile  Act,  375 ;  the  Cabal 
and  the,  391 ;    reopening   of 
the  Conventicles,  ib.;  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence  and  effect 
on,  398;   John  Bunyan,   ib.\ 
Shaftesbury  their  leader,  413 ; 
their    renewed      persecution, 
450 ;    James   II.  publishes   a 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  in 
their  favour,  iv.   17;  Baxter, 
Howe,    Bunyan,    and     others 
refuse  to  accept  it,  1 8  ;  repeal 
of  the  Schism  and  Occasional 
Confonnity  Acts,    131 ;    laws 
against  tbem  remain  inopera- 
tive under  Walpole's  adminis- 
tration, 140 
Nonjurors,      their      argimients 
against  taking  the   oaths,  iv. 
47 ;     prelates     and      eminent 
divines   among,   47,    48;  sees 
of     the     nonjuring     bishops 
filled,  ib.)  result  of  tho  break, 

Nootka  Sound,  iv.  302 
Norfolk,  rising   in,   against  the 

Protector  Somerset,  ii.  231 
Norfolk,  Roger  Bigoil,  Earl  of, 
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Earl  Marshal,  heads  the  op- 
positiun,  i.  364;  pardoned, 
365 

Norfolk,  Earl  of,  uncle  of 
Edward  in.,  i.  397 

Norfolk,  John  Howard,  Earl 
Marsha],  Duke  of,  ii.  140; 
falls  at  Bosworth  Field,  ib. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  Duke 
of,  supports  the  cause  of  his 
niece  Anne  Boleyn,  ii.  134; 
Lord  Treasurer,  145 ;  his  high 
position  and  influence,  tb,;  his 
sympathies  witli  the  House  of 
Burgundy,  149;  causes  Wolsey 
to  he  arrested  at  York,  150 ;  his 
policy  of  alliance  with  Charles 
overthrown  by  a  league  with 
France,  157 ;  negotiates  with 
the  rebels  enlisted  in  the 
"  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  172  ; 
arrests  Cromwell  at  the  coun- 
cil table,  191  ;  returns  to 
power,  204 ;  hostile  to  the 
Lutheran  movement,  ib.  ; 
Henry  marries  his  niece 
Catharine  Howard,  ib, ;  his 
recall  to  power,  206 ;  invades 
Scotland,  208;  defeats  the 
Scots  at  the  Solway,  209 ; 
Conservative  in  matters  of 
faith,  220 ;  his  son  Lord  Sur- 
rey, 221  ;  see  Surrey ;  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  and 
saved  by  the  death  of  Henry, 
224 ;  heads  the  royal  guard 
and  the  trainbands  of  London 
against  the  rebels  under 
Wyatt,  250;  his  grandson's 
plot  for  a  marriage  with  Mary 
Stuart,  376 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  son  of  Lord 
Surrey,  appears  at  York  to 
hold  an  inquiry  into  Mary's 
conduct,  ii.  375;  plans  for 
Mary's  marriage  with  him, 
376 ;  plays  a  double  game  with 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
parties,  378  ;  his  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  379  ;  is  released 
and  presses  forward  to  a  mar- 
riage  with    Mary,    382;    the 


Kidolfi  plot,  ib, ;  his  execu- 
tion, 383 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  refuses  to  fol- 
low James  IL  to  mass,  iv.  17  ; 
heads  the  rising  at  Norwich, 
31 

Norman  Kings  of  England,  i. 
^  135-160 

Normandy  grows  into  a  great 
power,  i.  98,  107,  108 ;  its  con- 
nection with  English  history, 
ib. ;  wrested  from  Charles  tho 
Simple  by  Rolf  the  Ganger, 
107 ;  its  name,  108 ;  becomes 
one  of  the  most  loyal  fiefs  of 
France,  ib. ;  William's  8t«m 
government  in,  110;  pledged 
to  William  by  Kobert,  139  ;  its 
misgovemment     by     Robert, 

143  ;  conquered  by  England  at 
the  battle  of  Tenchebray,  ib.  ; 
order  restored  in,  by  Henry  L, 

144  ;  loss  of,  under  John,  189  ; 
influence  of  the  loss  of,  on  the 
baronage,  228  ;  conquest  of,  by 
Henry  V,,  543,  544  ;  loss  of, 
under  Henry  VI.,  562,  564 

Normans  and  English,  fusion  of, 
i.  141 

Norris,  Sir  John,  ii.  449 

North,  Lord  Keeper,  a  servile 
tool  of  James  XL,  iv.  9 

North,  Lord,  heads  a  ministry 
formed  of  dependants  of 
George  IIL,  iv,  251,  252; 
attempts  to  conciliate  tlie 
Americans,  260  ;  resigns,  263 

Northallerton,  Battle  of  the 
Standard  near,  i.  153 

Northampton,  Assize  of,  i.  180  ; 
Treaty  of,  independence  of 
Scotland  recognized  by,  390 ; 
provisions  of,  relative  to 
the  restitution  of  estates,  390 

Northami)ton,  the  royal  army 
defeated  by  the  Yorkists  at,  i. 
572 

Northmen,  in  Wessex,  70-86 ; 
conquest  of  the,  i.  72  ;  settled 
in  Ireland,  ib.  ;  march  under 
Hubba  upon  York,  ib.  ;  North- 
umbria    becomes    subject    to 
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them,  ib,  ;  character  of  their 
attack  on  England  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  KngUsh  on 
Britain,  87  ;  tlieir  fusion  with 
the  conquered,  87,  88 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  ban- 
ished with  his  son  Henry 
Percy,  or  Hotspur,  i.  518 

Nortliumberland,  Earl  of,  brother 
of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of 
\Var>vick,  see  Montague,  Lord 

Northumberland,  Henry  Tercy, 
Earl  of,  son  of  the  above,  re- 
stored to  the  title  and  estates 
of  his  father  by  I£dward  IV., 
ii.  42 

Northumberland,  John  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  made  Duke 
of,  ii.  238  ;  his  project  for  the 
pillage  of  the  see  of  Durham 
opposed  by  the  Commons,  ib.  ; 
he  **  packs "  the  Parliament, 
239 ;  persuades  Edward  VI.  to 
alter  the  succession  in  favour 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  240  ; 
marries  his  son  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  ib. ;  marries  his  daughter 
to  Lord  Hastings,  241 ;  his 
fall  and  death,  242 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  heads 
a  rising  in  the  North  against 
Elizabeth,   ii,  3b J;   executed, 
,  -"^84 

Northumberland,  Loni,  in 
Charles  L  reign,  iii.  185,  ICO 

Northuiubria,  kingdom  of, 
growth  of,  under  ii^thelfrith,  i. 
42  ;  reaches  the  height  of  its 
greatness  under  Eadwine,  44 ; 
its  conversion,  45 ;  monaste- 
ries in,  54;  its  power  under 
Ecgfrith,  01 ;  its  decline,  63  ; 
the  literary  centre  of  Western 
Europe,  G4  ;  owns  the  suprem- 
acy of  Wessex,  72 ;  becomes 
subject  to  the  Northmen,  ib. ; 
inc()rj)orated  with  Wessex  by 
iEthelstnn,  83 ;  harried  by 
William,  117 

Norway,  growth  of  tlie  kingdom 
of,  1.  89  ;  legend  of  Harold 
"  Ugly-head,"  i*. 


Norwich,   French   colony  in,    i. 

213 
Northelm,  his  assistance  to  Bo^da, 

i.  67 
Nottingham,    iEthelred     makes 

peace  with  tJie  Northmen  at,  i. 

73 ;      one      of      the      "  Five 

Boroughs,"  82 
Nottingham,  Earl  of,  his  favour 

with     Richanl    II.,    i.    512; 

made  Duke  of  Norfolk,  513  ; 

banished    for    life,     t^.  ;    his 

death,  518 
Nottingham,  Lord,   at  the  head 

of    the  High   Tories  opposes 

Marlborough,  iv.  88 
Nova  Scotia  (Acadia),  the  French 

driven  from,  iv.  171 
Noy,  Attorney-General,  iii.  366 


0 


Gates,  Titus,  and  the  Popish 
Plot,  iii.  421-424;  his  par- 
don and  pension^  iv.  48 

Gckham,  Wyclifs  connection 
with,  i.  445 ;  supports  the 
Emperor  Lewis  of  Bava- 
ria, ib, 

Gdo,  Bishop  of  Baycux,  ap- 
pointed viceroy  in  England,  i. 
116  ;  his  oppression  m  Kent, 
ib,  ;  grants  of  land  to,  129 ; 
heads  the  intrigues  of  the 
baronage  against  William, 
132  ;  arrested  in  the  court,  ib. 

Gffa,  King  of  the  Mercians,  i. 
68 ;  greatness  of  Mercia 
under,  ib,  ;  his  raids  into 
Wales,  69 ;  his  dyke,  ib, ; 
seizes  East  Anglia,  69 

Gglethorpe,  General,  founds  tlie 
colony  of  Georgia,  iv.  167 

O'Hara,  General,  iv.  317 

Ohio  Company,  foundation  of, 
iv.  171 

Olaf,  King  of  tlie  Non\cgian8, 

J'oins    Swegen     in     invading 
England,  i.  97 
Oldcjistle,  Sir  John,  his  skill  in 
anus,  i.   534  ;   liis  Lollurdry, 
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ib.  ;  becomes  Lord  Cobhain, 
ib.  ;  Iiis  sanctity,  535 ;  bis 
conviction  and  imprisonment 
as  a  beretic,  539  ;  organizes  a 
revolt,  ib.  ;  burned  as  a  bere- 
tic, 540 

"  Old  Xick,* '  origin  of  tbe  name, 
i.  17 

Oldys,  ii.  196 

Olney,  treaty  of  partition  be- 
tween Eadmund  and  Cnut  at,  L 
100 

O'Neal,  Sir  Pbelim,  organizes  a 
conspiracy  in  Ulster,  iii.  206 

O'Neil,  Ilugli,  iii.  270 

O'Neil,  Owen  Hoc,  iii.  205 

O^Neill,  Sbane,  see  KvltI  of  Ty- 
rone 

O'Neills,  tbe,  required  as  a  test 
of  loyalty  to  use  tbe  Englisb 
language  an<l  dress,  ii.  177 

Opdam,  Admiral,  commands  tbe 
Dutcb  fleet,  iii.  373  ;  bis  vessel 
blown  up  in  tbe  engagement 
off  Lowestoft,  ib. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  see  William 

Orangemen,  tbe,  Protestant  land- 
owners in  Ireland,  tbeir 
cruelties,  iv.  324,  325,  337 

Orderic,  i.  5,  121 

Orleans,  siege  of,  i.  552 ;  relief, 
of,  554 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  regent  during 
tbe  minority  of  Ciiarles  VIIL, 
ii.  65 ;  regent  for  Lewis  XV., 
iv.  132  ;  alliance  witb  Plugland 
against  Spain,  ib. 

Onnond,  Earl  of,  in  tbe  army  of 
Cbarles  L,  iii,  227  ;  defended 
by  Fairfax  at  Nantwicb,  229  ; 
invites  Cbarles  II.  to  land  in 
Ireland,  265  ;  liis  defeat  before 
Dublin,  268,  269  ;  tbe  govern- 
ment in  bis  bands  at  tbe  Ke- 
stor.ition,  342 ;  becomes  a 
Duke  and  Lord  Steward,  350  ; 
retires  from  tbe  royal  council, 
386 ;  supports  tbe  Dutcb  em- 
bassy, 398  ;  welcomed  back  to 
tbe  council  by  Shaftesbury, 
409 ;  Tyrconnell  placed  as  a 
cbeck  on  bim  by  James   II., 


iv.  16;  made  Warden  of  tbe 
Cinque  Ports,  103;  flies  from 
England  to  take  office  under 
tbe  Pretender,  119  ;  lands  in 
Devon  and  vainly  calls  on  bis 
party  to  rbe,  131 

Orlbes,  battle  of,  iv.  383 

Osbem,  Prior  of  Westminster, 
bis  lives  of  tbe  Englisb  saints, 
i.  171 ;  distinctively  Englisb 
feeling  apparent  in,  ib. 

Osborne,  Sir  Tbomas,  see  Danby, 
Earl  of 

Osney,  Abbey  of,  i.  200 

Oswald,  King  of  tbeNortbumbri- 
ans,  i.  47  ;  invites  missionaries 
to  Nortbumbria,  49 ;  defeated 
and  slain  at  tbe  battle  of  tbe 
Maserfeld,  50;  efl^ect  of  bis 
victories,  55 

Oswiu,  King  of  tbe  Nortbum- 
brians,  i.  51 ;  defeats  and  kills 
Penda,  ib.  ;  effect  of  bis  vic- 
tories, 55  ;  summons  tbe  Synod 
of  Wbitby,  56 ;  witb  tbe  in- 
stinct of  a  statesman  links 
England  to  Rome,  57 

Otterboume,  bis  cbronicle,  i.  37G 

Otto  IV.,  Emperor,  son  of  Henry 
tbe  Lion  and  Matilda,  i,  187 ; 
bis  relations  witb  Jobn,  234, 
237,  240 

Oudenarde,  battle  of,  iv.  96 

Owen  Glyndwr,  sse  Glyndwr 

Oxford,  its  rank  among  English 
towns,  i.  199 ;  strategic  and 
political  importance,  ib.  200 ; 
its  trade,  ib. ;  its  cburcbes,  ib, ; 
its  scbolars,  200,  201,  202; 
owes  its  first  introduction  to 
tbe  Logic  of  Aristotle  to  Ed- 
mund Kicb,  203;  tbe  chan- 
cellor tbe  local  officer  of  tbe 
Bisbop  of  Lincoln,  205;  rise 
of,  214;  suffering  of,  in  tbe 
Norman  Conquest,  215;  tbe 
Jews  in,  215,  339 ;  legal  con- 
nection witb  London,  216; 
customs  and  exemptions  of  its 
townsmen  confinned  by  Henry 
II.,  217  ;  charter  of  Jobn,  ib. ; 
life  of  tbe  town,  217, 218 ;  tbe 
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Friars  in,  257,  258  ;  becomes 
a  centre  of  scholasticism,  259  ; 
its  resistance  to  Papal  exac- 
tions and  its  claim  of  English 
liberty  under  tlie  influence  of 
the  Friars,  2C5  ;  the  Provisions 
of,  290-292,  SCO,  30G;  Wy- 
clif  condenmed  at,  489  ;  Lol- 
lardry  at,  490,  492;  intellectual 
life  disappears  with  religious 
freedom,  492 ;  decline  in  the 
numbers  and  learning  of  the 
students,  ii.  13 ;  Grocyn*8 
Greek  lectures  at,  79 ;  revival 
of  learning  at,  ib, ;  Colet's 
lectures  on  St.  Paul,  80 ;  Eras- 
mus at,  82 ;  contests  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  87; 
Cardinal  College  founded,  ib.  ; 
the  Lutherans  in  Cardinal  Col- 
lege, 129 ;  its  fortification  by 
Charles  I.,  iii.  219 ;  reorganized 
by  the  Puritan  Visitors,  307  ; 
Parliament  summoned  to,  by 
Charles  II.,  441  ;  rises  for 
"William  under  Lord  Lovelace, 
iv.  31 ;  a  hotbed  of  Jucobitism, 
131  ;  see  also  Universities 

Oxford,  Earl  of,  Lancastrian 
leader,  ii.  44 ;  visit  of  Henry 
VII.  to,  70 ;  his  liveried  re- 
tainers, ib. 

Oxford,  Lord.  Cecil's  son-in-law, 
won  back  to  Catholicism  by 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  iu 
415 

Oxford,  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of, 
his  breach  with  Bolingbroke, 
iv,  101  ;  dismissed  from  office 
as  a  partisan  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  103;  gives  counte- 
nance to  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, 136 


Pace,  Secretary  of  State,  ii.  124 
Packenham,     General,      attacks 

New  Orleans,  iv.  384 
Pairie,    his  Bights   of  Man^   iv. 
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Palatinate,  Lewis  XIV.  makes 
himself  master  of  the,  iv.  30 

Pandulf,  Papal  legate,  proclaims 
the  deposition  of  John,  i.  234  ; 
John  swears  fealty  to,  236 

Papacy,  its  hold  on  England 
begins  to  weaken,  i.  407-410 ; 
growing  strife  between  Eng- 
land and  the,  443 ;  compromise 
between  it  and  the  Crown, 
459 ;  Henry  VIII.  and  the,  ii. 
152,  158,  159,  198;  Mary 
Tudor  and  the,  253,  261,  263  ; 
England's  struggle  with,  under 
Elizabetli,  301,  304,  326-328, 
342,  365-417 ;  Ireland  and  the, 
412-415 

Paris,  university  of,  its  glories, 
i.  200;  English  scholars  and 
teachers  at,  200,  201 ;  decay 
of,  during  the  English  wars. 
445;  Treaty  of,  iv.  216; 
surrender  of,  383  ;  entered  by 
the  allies,  389 

Parish,  organization  of  the 
system,  i.  59 

Parker,  Matthew,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  ii.  308 ;  his 
patience  and  moderation  in 
reorganizing  the  church,  ib.; 
his  wife  insulted  by  Elizabeth, 
309 ;  a  new  episcopate  drawn 
from  Calvinistic  refugees 
gatliers  round,  326 ;  his  col- 
lection of  historical  manu- 
scripts, 456 

Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  iv.  20 

Parkhurst,  Bishop,  one  of  the 
Protestant  exiles,  ii.  275 

Parliament,  tlie  village-moots  of 
Friesland,  the  origin  of,  i.  12, 
13  ;  under  Edward  I.  identical 
with  the  present,  i.  320 ;  re- 
lation of  the  Great  Coimcil  to, 
349  ;  the  burgesses  in,  356 ;  the 
clergy  and,  358 ;  at  Westmins- 
ter,  360 ;  from  1 307 1  o  1 4  G 1 ,  393- 
676 ;  acquires  unity  of  f(;eling 
and  action  by  the  welding  of 
the  knighthood,  the  baronage, 
and  the  burgei»ses  into  one, 
394;    nominates    a    council, 
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B95 ;  its  protest  against  Papal 
intervention,  408-410 ;  as- 
sembles year  by  year  and 
acquires  greater  political  in- 
fluence, 413  ;  its  final  division 
into  two  Houses,  414;  the 
principle  of  ministerial  respon- 
sibility to,  established,  415; 
increases  the  severity  of  its 
laws,  454 ;  Edward  III.  at- 
tempts to  resist  its  control, 
455-457 ;  gradual  reduction 
of  the  Upper  House,  457 ; 
advance  of  the  Commons  in, 
4G0-462;  the  action  of  the 
Good  marks  a  new  period  in 
Parliamentary  history,  i.  465  ; 
agreed  that  the  great  officers 
of  state  are  to  be  named  by 
the  Lonls  in  and  removable 
only  on  their  advice,  471 ;  its 
startling  assumption  of  exe- 
cutive power,  i7>.;  action  of  the 
"  wonderful  "  or  "  merciless  " 
Parliament,  499,  500;  the* 
Lords  Appellant  in,  499,  512  ; 
triumph  of,  in  the  deposition 
of  Kiclmrd  II.,  elevation  of 
Henry  IV.,  522;  prominent  part 
played  by,  before  the  Wars  of 
the  Rosea,  li.  5 ;  suspension 
of  Parliamentary  life  from  the 
accession  of  Edward  IV., 
G ;  restriction  of  the  suffrage 
and  its  effect  on  the  House  of 
Commons,  21,  23;  the  ruin  of 
the  baronage,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  prelacy  weakens 
the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  23 ;  its  legislative 
powers  usurped  by  the  royal 
council,  ii.  6;  does  not  meet 
for  five  years,  51  ;  raises  the 
custom  duties,  now  granted 
to  the  King  for  life,  ib. ; 
Edward  IV.  sets  aside  the 
usage  of  contracting  loans  by 
authority  of,  52 ;  sets  aside 
Edward  IV. 's  children  as  il- 
legitimate, and  beseeches 
Richard  of  Gloucester  to 
accept   the   crown,   GO;    ccn- 


voke<l  by  Richard  III.  and 
passes  numerous  statutes,  63  ; 
recognizes  Henry  Tudor's 
claim  of  the  Crown,  68  ;  only 
summoned  on  rare  and  critical 
occasions  by  Henrj'  VII.,  69; 
Wolsey  governs  for  seven 
years  without  assembling,  116; 
conduct  of  the  Commons, 
More  being  Speaker,  on  Wol- 
sey's  demand  of  a  property- 
tax,  117;  significance  of  its 
repeated  assembly  through 
Henrj-'s  reign,  147 ;  its  action 
with  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
reform,  148;  the  petition  of 
the  Commons,  ib.;  the  act  of 
appeals,  15G ;  the  act  of 
supremacy,  158 ;  meets  year 
after  year,  and  shows  its  ac- 
coniance  with  the  royal  will 
in  the  strife  with  Rome,  ib,; 
act  relating  to  the  election  of 
bishops,  160 ;  bills  of  attainder, 
165 ;  the  act  of  succession, 
167  ;  statute  constituting  the 
denial  of  the  King's  titles 
treason,  169  ;  gathers  at  Pom- 
fret  and  adopts  the  demands 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Pilgrim- 
age of  Grace,  172 ;  Act  of  the 
Six  Articles,  187 ;  attainder 
of  Thomas  Cromwell,  191  ; 
Cromwell  and,  198 ;  growth 
of  its  power,  199;  servility 
of,  to  the  will  of  the  Crown, 
200 ;  revival  of  a  spirit  of 
independence  in,  201 ;  Henry 
VIII. 's  cry  for  "brotherly 
love  "  addressed  to,  218 ;  pro- 
vision made  by,  with  regard 
to  the  successors  of  Henry 
VIII.,  224 ;  reasserts  its  in- 
dependence under  the  Protec- 
torate of  Warwick,  238  ;  the 
Commons  oppose  the  pillage 
of  the  see  of  Durham,  ib. ;  the 
packing  of,  resorted  to  by  the 
Protectorate,  ib.;  its  power 
shown  in  the  setting  aside  of 
Edward  VI.'s  will  respecting 
the  succession,  244 ;  temper  of, 


S14-24G;  opposition  of,  tu  the 
^anUli  mutch,  24H ;  iu  coni- 

futsory  assent,  2a*2 :  liribed  hy 
tiilip  anii  the  council  to  avb- 
mit  to  tlio  Papacy,  264  ; 
abaolved  on  its  knees  by 
Cardinal  Pole  from  heresy,  ib.; 
showB  its  growing  inUepenii- 
ence  in  resisting  any  changs 
in  the  order  of  eucceasion, 
266  ;  its  enactment  of  the  laws 
ogainat  heresy,  266  ;  it*  signi- 
ficant reluctance  to  restore 
the  first-fniita  to  the  Church, 
264;  acknowledges  the  legi- 
timacy of  Eljzahelli  and  her 
title,  302  ;  Act  of  Uniformity, 
restoring  the  Prnyer-book,  304; 
passing  of  the  Test  Act,  and 
establishment  of  the  High 
CoramisHion,  343  ;  its  advance 
during  Elizabeth's  reign,  36G ; 
her  management  of,  367  ;  the 
HtTDggle  with,  and  Tirtual  de- 
feat of  the  Crown,  366-360 ;  at- 
taints the  Northern  Catholio 
earla,  nnd  declares  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  Papal  bulls  into  England 
an  act  of  treason,  3fi3 ;  the  Cul- 
vinistic  party  preduniinsnt 
in,  396  i  Ktricklond's  hill  for 
liturgical  reform,  397;  admo- 
nition of  Cartwright's  party  to, 
399  ;  as  a  Protestant  body  de- 
clares tlie  landing  of  the  seiiii- 
nai7  priests  to  be  treason,  408 ; 
statute  against  the  Je8uitB,415 ; 
advance  of,  during  tJie  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  492-494 ;  wealth 
and  political  consequence  of 
the  members  of  the  Lower 
House,  iii.  7;  the  House  cf 
Commons  refuse  to  tmnsact 
business  on  a  Siindaj',  16  ;  the 
Parliament  of  IG04  and  its 
mood,  60 ;  Ilie  Gunpowder 
Plot  and  its  effect  on  the 
government,  63 ;  protests 
ugsinst  James's  impositions, 
64  ;  adjourns  on  the  quesliun 
of  the  naturalization  of  the 
Poat-nati,  66;  mutual  distrust 


of  the  King  and,  72,  73  j 
nature  of  the  "Grent  Con- 
tract "  prouueed  by  Robert 
Cecil,  77;  defiant  attitude  of 
the  Commons,  78 ;  the  disso- 
lution of  the  &r«t  Stuart  Par- 
liament proclaims  a  breach 
between  the  Parliament  and 
the  Crown,  81  ;  the  Parliament 
of  1614  called  the  "addled" 
Parliament,  8D ;  the  two 
Houses  quarrel  on  a  question 
of  privilege,  anil  ore  dLssulved, 
90 ;  increase  of  the  peerage, 
91 ;  the  dismissal  of  Coke,  93 ; 
the  Parliomentof  1621,  106; 
impeachment  of  the  mouo- 
polista,  107;  fall  of  Bacon, 
108 ;  opposes  the  Spanish 
match,  nnd  demands  war  with 
Spain,  111;  freedom  of  speech 
claimed  by  the  Commons,  112; 
dissolution,  113  ;  Parliament 
of  1G24  and  ita  demands,  117; 
growth  of  the  power  of,  under 
James,  121  ;  temper  of  tijo 
Parliament  of  lG26inn>ligicus 
matters,  124;  cantion  of  the 
Commons  in  tlieir  gronts  to 
the  Crown,  126 ;  the  sdjuiim- 
ment  and  reuHseinbling  at 
Oxfonl,  ib.;  the  struggle  fur 
its  liberty  centres  in  Eti<ii, 
126;  his  views  of  the  lexpon- 
sibility  of  the  iTiioiNicrs  In, 
127;  Buckinghani'8  inipcoch- 
ment  voted  in,  12H;  Eliot's 
attack  on  him  marks  a  new 
era  in  Parliamentary  speech, 
«6.;  dtssulnUon,  ISO;  the  VtJ- 
liamcnt  of  1G28  draws  up  s 
Petition  of  Kight,  134  ;  Eliot's 
bold  speech  moving  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  liemonatronce 
on  the  state  of  ihe  realm.  13G ; 
Coke's  protest  against  Buck- 
ingham, ib, ;  the  Conimons 
grant  a  subsidy  on  the  King's 
consenting  to  the  Petition, 
137;  Ihe  ttemonst ranee  and 
proroj^ation,  ib.  ;  the  solemn 
avowal  of  the  articles  by  the 
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Commons  and  its  political 
significance,  140  ;  tunmlt  in, 
on  the  interruption  of  the 
religious  debates  by  the  disso- 
lution, 141 ;  does  not  meet  for 
eleven  years,  143  ;  Short,  sum- 
moned, 188;  dissolved,  190 
Long,  summoned,  191  ;  Pym 
leader  of  the  Conmions,  192 
Strafford's  impeachment  voted 
19G  ;  work  or  the  Houses,  ib. 
the  Triennial  Bill,  198;  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee 
of  Religion,  ib.  ;  votes  against 
bishops,  199;  Bill  of  Attainder 
against  Strafford,  200;  dis- 
covery of  the  Anny  Plot,  201 ; 
scheme  for  a  Parliamentary 
ministry,  202;  Bill  for  perpetu- 
iting  the  Parliament,  205 ; 
abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber 
and  other  tribunals,  ib. ;  a 
Royalist  party  in,  208  ;  adopts 
Pym's  Remonstrance,  209 ; 
excitement  consequent  on  its 
adoption,  210;  strife  on  the 
reintroduction  of  the  Bill  for 
the  exclusion  of  Bishops, 
211  ;  Charles  I.  attempts  to 
seize  the  Five  Members,  212; 
Pym's  words  on  the  position 
of  tho  "Commons,"  214; 
secures  the  Militia,  215;  the 
Royalists  withdraw  from,  ib.; 
last  proposals  to  the  King 
rejected,  216 ;  raising  of  the 
Parliamentary  army,  217 ; 
league  of  Parliament  with 
Scotland,  226 ;  takes  the  Scots' 
Covenant,  228 ;  Oliver  Crom- 
well in,  232 ;  the  Parliament 
and  Uniformity,  235 ;  the 
Self-renouncing  Ordinance, 
238 ;  the  rupture  with  the 
army,  239 ;  its  contest  with 
the  army,  245-263 ;  the  party 
of  religious  hbcrty  in,  246; 
terms  offered  to  the  King,  248 ; 
the  Scottish  army  surrender 
him  to,  249  ;  the  Humble  Pre- 
sentation addressed  to,  by  the 
army,    252,   253;    purged  by 


Pride,  260 ;  its  ruin,  261 ;  the 
"  Runjp,*'  ib. ;  Act  for  the 
Abolition  of  tho  Monarchy, 
262 ;  designs  of  the  Rump,  266 ; 
sends  an  embassy  to  the 
Hague,  272  ;  Cromwell  presses 
the  Bill  for  dissolution,  274 ; 
the  period  deferred  three  years, 
ib.;  its  activity,  ib.;  the  Amnesty 
Bill,  ib.;  the  Navigation  Act, 
275;  bill  for  a  new  Repre- 
sentative, 276;  disbanded  by 
Cromwell,  277;  difficulties  in 
choosing  new  one,  280;  the 
Constituent  Convention  (the 
Barebones  Parliament),  ib,;  its 
work,  281  ;  its  close,  282 ;  the 
Instrument  of  Government, 
283 ;  first  Protectorate,  284  ; 
the  Parliament  of  1654 
convened  on  the  reformed 
basis  of  representation,  285  ; 
its  proceedings,  286;  dissolved, 
287  ;  assembles  1655,  and  re- 
jects the  bill  confirming  the 
proceedings  of  the  major- 
generals,  296 ;  offers  Cromwell 
the  Cro'WTi,  298  ;  inauguration 
of  the  Protector,  299;  the  Act  of 
Government,  ib.  ;  second  ses- 
sion of,  314 ;  the  two  Houses 
disagree,  315;  dissolved  by 
Cromwell,  ib.;  summoned  on 
the  old  system  of  election 
under  the  second  Protectorate, 
317;  dissolved,  318;  the 
"  Rump  "  restored  by  the  army, 
ib. ;  drivenout,  319 ;  the  Presby- 
terian temper  of  the  Parliament 
called  the  Convention,  320;  the 
Restoration,  ib.;  gradual  trans- 
fer of  power  from  the  Crown 
to  the  Commons  reviewed, 
336;  Charles's  jealousy  of, 
339 ;  Bill  of  Indemnity  and 
Oblivion,  351 ;  settlement  of 
the  nation,  352 ;  settlement  of 
the  relations  between  nation 
and  Crown,  353;  fixes  the 
revenue,  ib.;  reliefs  and  ward- 
ships abolished,  354  ;  general 
excise  established,  ib. ;  fails  in 


brio^Dg  abont  a  uttlpment  i)£ 
tlie  Church,  ib.;  diesulved, 
3&6;  the  Csvolier  I'urliameut 
of  1661,356 ;  ardent  for  Church 
and  King,  367 ;  the  I.eitgua 
and  Cutnnant  huriit,  bishops 
restored  to  their  seuts,  359; 
Ciarendon's  view  of,  359 ; 
Test  and  Corporation  Act, 
360 :     Act     of      Unifumiitv, 


OJJJIOI 


of, 


i-  the 


Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
369  ;  Conreuticle  Act  passcil, 
fb.;  volessupplicB  tnihe  Uuti^h 
war,  373  ;  tlie  Five  Milo  Act 
passed,  375;  votes  a  suhsidy 
to  refit  the  fleet,  382  ;  Jippoints 

the  royal  csiiendit^rc,  363; 
Parliament  and  the  Cahnl,  392 ; 
PDrhnment  and  the  war,  404 ; 
first  appeurance  of  ihe  Ciiunlry 
party,  405 ;  passing  of  the 
Test  Art  and  its  aturllin);  re- 
sults, 406 ;  proceed  iiu^H  ugainst 
Buckingham  and  Arlinelnn, 
411 ;  policy  of  Danhy  a 


policy  of  corruption  and  perse- 
cution,414;  Danhy 'a  measures 
for  reconciling  King  and, 
416;  the  cry  for  war,  417; 
Cat  holies  excluded  from  a 
seat  in  eillier  house,  423 ;  dis- 
solution, 4^4 ;  tliB  bribery  of 
constituents,  425 ;  Temple's 
plan  of  a  council  to  check 
the  power  of  ihe  Grown  and 
Parlianient,  426;  freedom  cf 
tbc  preat  eutahlisbed,  428 ;  hill 
of  seciirities,  429 ;  passing  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  ih.; 
the  Bill  of  Secunties,  42^ ;  the 
Exclusion  Bill  powed  in  the 
ConimoDs,  430 ;  dissolntion, 
431;  violence  of  the  nr»-,43.t; 
suddenly  prmogued, 434  ;  pcli- 
tiuDS  fur  tlio  sittini^  of,  ib.;  the 
two  factions  of  "petilionera" 
and  ''ohhorrers"  known  as 
Whigs  Mid  Tcries,  4J5  ;  Wil- 


liam prompts  Bulifux  tooppose 
Ihe  Exclusion  Bill,43f4;ghaftes- 
bury't.  Bill  of  Divorce,  439; 
dissolution,  440;  Parliament 
at  Oxford,  441;  Balifax's 
Limitulion  Bill  lejeeted,  '6.; 
reinlroduction  of  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  in  the  Commons  and 
thediBBolution,44S;  summoned 
by  James  II..  iv.  7;  its  attach- 
ment to  the  court  and  liberal 
gr^nt  of  revenue  to  Jnmos, 
ib.;  nitainis  Monmouth,  9 ; 
protests  against  the  infringe- 
ment of  llio  Test  Act,  12; 
prorogued,  13  ;  dissolved  and 
a  new  one  convoked,  18 ;  Par- 
lisment  of  1689  (Me  Conven- 
tion) turns  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  iulo  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
44  ;  resolves  to  niuke  the  vote 
of  supplies  Rn  riunual  one,  lb,; 
passes  the  Mutiny  Act,  46 ; 
debutes  on  the  India  triule,  46 ; 
passes  Ihe  Toleration  Bill,  ib.; 
violence  of  Ihe  Whig  faction, 
48;  dissolved,  60;  Rirlinment 
of  1690,  Tory,  ib.;  eovercignty 
of  tile  Commons  and  its  result, 
68;  William  Ul/a  employ- 
ment of  the  veto  to  defeat  a 
Triannial  Bill,  69;  8i.nder- 
Innd's  new-  ministerial  system 
given  a  new  orgsnii^atiou  to 
the  House  of  Ciimnicms.  60; 
the  Whig  piirty  hcadeil  bv  the 
JtiOlo,  CI  ;  MMilflgue's  Bonk 
of  England  Bi.l,  62 ;  the  Whig 
mnjorily  in  the  Commons,  63  ; 
passing  of  tbe  Trienniol  Bill, 
ih.;  Purliament  of  1696  assem- 
bles, ib.;  forces  William  to 
nwume  lauds  granted  to  his 
Xhiich  favourites,  G4  :  claims 
«  right  to  name  tneinbcrs  of 
the  Boanj  of  Trade,  ib.;  rejects 
a  proposal  for  tlie  cnsoPBliip 
of  the  press,  ib.;  ihe  currency 
reform,  ib.;  (ho  army  and 
navy  are  cut  down,  C9  ;  Tory 
majority  in  tlie  Parliament  of 
WJii  acd  fall   of   llie  Junto, 
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70;  the  peace  Parliament  of 
1701  passes  Iho  Act  of  Settle- 
ment,   73 ;  provisions   of  the 
Act,  74  ;  opposed  to  the  parti- 
tion treaties  and  war,  75 ;  dis- 
solved, 76  ;  Parliament  of  1702, 
Tory  in  the  main,  votes  sup- 
plies for  the  war,  77  ;  attaints 
the  new  Pretender,  and  swears 
to   uphold   the   succession   of 
the  House    of    Hanover,    ib.; 
the   Tories    introduce   a    test 
against    "  occasional    confor- 
mity,"    87 ;      dissolved      by 
Marlborough,  89 ;   Parliament 
of    1706    and    the    Coalition 
ministry,  ib,  ;  a  single  Parlia- 
ment   henceforth     represents 
the  United  Kingdom,  91 ;  the 
Treaty   of   Union   becomes   a 
Legislative    Act,    92 ;    Marl- 
borough's difficulties   in   Par- 
liament,  93 ;    the   system   of 
Party  Government  established, 
94  ;    triumph  of    the  Whigs, 
1 6.  ;  dismissal  of  the  Whigp, 
98 ;    Marlborough  condemned 
by  a  vote   of   the  Commons, 
100 ;    peace    concluded,   t'b.  ; 
policy    of     Bolingbroke    and 
Harley  in,  101  ;  strife  between 
Whig  and  Tory  on  the  death 
of  Anne,  102 ;  first  Parliament 
summoned  by  George  I.,  119  ; 
numbers     fifty     Tories,     ib.  ; 
overwhelming     majority     cf 
Whigs    in    George    I.'s    first 
Parliament,     119,     124 ;    cor- 
ruption and  bribery  in,  125  ; 
Walpole*s  administration  and 
policy    of     peace,    126-128 ; 
Townshend's     administration, 
passing     of    the     Septennial 
Bill,    131;      repeal     of     the 
Schism   and   Occasional   Con- 
formity Actp,  ib. ;  resignation 
of      Tow^nshend,     133 ;      the 
Stanhope  ministry,   135;    the 
Peerage  Bill,  ib.  ;    Walpole's 
ministry,    137 ;     his    finance, 
138;    his  policy  of   inaction, 
139;    bill  rendering  the  use 


of  the  English  tongue  com- 
pulsory in  courts   of   justice, 
142;    Walpolo's    Excise    Bill 
and    its     rejection,    142-144 ; 
violence    of    the    "  Patriots," 
144;     their    secession    from, 
145;  Jenkin's   appearance   at 
the  bar  of  the  Commons,  154 ; 
fall   of    Walpole,    156;    Car- 
teret's   foreign    policy,    157; 
fall    of    Carteret,    159;     the 
Pelham   ministry,    160;    Wil- 
liam    Pitt     in     office,     176- 
180;     his  power   over,    182; 
his     greater     struggles     and 
measures,    183 ;    divorce    be- 
tween    Parliament    and    the 
nation,  203 ;   need  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  204;  limita- 
tion,   and    inequality   of    the 
suffrage,   205;  the   "King's*' 
and    the    "close    boroughs,'' 
ib, ;  bribery  and  borough-job- 
bing,    206;     return     of    the 
Tories,  210 ;  the  King's  man- 
agement  of    the     House    of 
Commons  by  means  of  patron- 
age, 212 ;  Pitt,  and  the  Whigs, 
ib. ;     Pitt  resigns,    213 ;    the 
royal    revenue    employed    to 
buy   seats    and    votes,    218 ; 
change  in  the  tone  of,  ib, ;  the 
people's  hatred  and  distnist  of 
Parliament  and  the  Crown,  220; 
corruption   of   the   House   of 
Commons,       ib.  ;        Wilkes's 
defence  of  the  rights  of  con- 
stituencies against  the  despot- 
ism  of    the   Commons,   221 ; 
the  secrecy  of  Parliamentary 
proceedings   put  an    end   to, 
ib. ;    fall   of    Bute,    ib.  ;    the 
Grenville    m.'nistrj*,   222;    to 
enforce  the  supremacy  of  Par- 
liament, Grenville's  one  aim, 
223 ;  the  press  becomes  a  court 
of  appeal  from,  224 ;  assumes 
an  arbitrary  judicial  power  in 
the  case  of  Wilkes,  ib, ;  Pitt 
denounces  the  course  of  the 
Houses     as    unconstitutional, 
ib,;  Grenville  and  the  Colonies, 
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22£;  the  Colonies  and  the 
SOnip  Act.  22<!;  the  Stamp 
Act  passed,  229;  the  Bock- 
inghnui  itiinixtry,  232;  Pitt's 
deniftod  for  the  repeal  of  ibe 
Acts,  233 ;  Burke's  speech  on 
the  renenl,  234 ;  his  Bill  for 
Qvil  Uotrenchmeat,  236  ;  re- 
Bul  of  the  Stamp  Act,  237 ', 
ecUratorr  Act  aasertint;  iho 
iwer  of  rnrlianient  over  Iho 
>>lomeB,  238;  tiiB  Chatham 
ministry,  i'£. ;  Clintham's  with- 
drawal uud  resignatioQ,  Hi, 
243;  Wilkes's  quarrel  with 
the  House  of  Commonp,  243- 
246 ;  moveiDeDt  for  Parlin- 
mentary  refurm  begins,  246 ; 

Soblieation  of  Purliamentary 
ebal«s,  248 ;  reuewed  strife 
witli  America,  249  ;  the  disso- 
lution called  fur  by  the  countrj-, 
2S1 ;  Parliament  steady  to  tiie 
Kln([,252;  cancels  the  Cliarter 
of  MasMiohusett>,  utiil  ihises 
the  port  of  Itiiston,  253 ; 
Cliathain'a  and  Franklin's  Bill 
for  the  repeal  of  these  Ai't", 
254;  Cliuth  urn's  protest  against 
the  surrender  of  America 
ani)  his  death,  261 ;  indepen- 
dence of  the  Irisli  Parlia- 
ment recognized  br  statute, 
267 ;  the  younger  Pitt  in,  2B4 ; 
Beform  Bill,  285 ;  direct 
bribery  of  Tiieml>ers  ceasei*, 
il.  ;  the  Coalition,  286;  Pitt's 
renewed  proposoi  of  Parlia- 
mentary liofomi,  287;  Fox's 
ladia  Bil',  2814;  Fall  of 
the  CoalilioD,  ib. ;  the  Par- 
liament of  1784,  280;  Pitt'., 
speeches,  290 ;  Pitt  nhaniliins 
Partiomentdr)-  Reform,  292; 
Burke's  Bill  of  Ecunotiii.'al 
Kofunn,  294;  PitfB  Hill  in 
favour  of  Irish  Triuli',  295  ; 
Treaty  of  Conimercn  with 
France,  296;  Pitt's  Bill  for 
the  Siipprea*ion  of  the  Sliivo 
Trade  dcfented,  ill.  ;  Fox's 
Libel    Acl,  304;     Piu';i    Bill 


establishine  a  House  of  As- 
sembly and  a  Council  in  the 
Canadas,  305;  party  of  the 
"  Old  Whigs,"  814 ;  Bill 
against  sedilJouB  uHsomblieti, 
315,  320 ;  Statute  of  Treasons, 
ib. ;  reaction  aeuinst  all  re- 
form, ib.  ;  Pitt\  free  trade 
Bill  for  Ireland,  323  ;  Act  of 
Union,  337 ;  the  Tory  party 
support  the  Addington  minis- 
try, 350 ;  the  Grenville  niinie- 
try,  363-366 ;  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  ib.  ;  the  PoHknd 
ministry,  367;  the  Perceval 
ministry,  373 

Parliament,  Irish,  its  independ- 
ence acknowledged,  iv.  267 

Parma,  iv.  152,  369 

Parma,  Alexander  Fameae, 
Prince  o^  nephew  to  Philip 
IL  of  Spain,  made  governor 
of  tlie  Xotherlands,  ii.  410; 
driven  from  Cambray  by  An jou, 
428;  his  ii'ork  of  reconquesi, 
435;  hia  capture  of  Antwerp, 
436 1  collects  a  fleet  at  Dunkirk, 
440,  442,  445;  raiace  the  aiego 
of  Puris,  451 :  marches  to  the 
relief  of  Itoiien,  452 ;  his  con- 
summate generalship,  ib.;  his 
death,  453 

Parpuglin, 


lo^ 


rofl' 


i.  327 


Parr,  Catharine,  widow  of  l«rd 
Latimer,  ii.  208  :  sixth  wife  of 
Henry  VIIL,  ib.;  marries  Sir 
Tliomas  Seymour,  Lord  High 
Admiral,  231 

Parsons,  despatdieil  froni  Douny 
to  bead  the  Jesuit  miMion 
in  England,  ii.  414 ;  forced  to 
fly.  416 

Punition  Treaty,  the  first,  iv. 
07 ;  the  second,  68 

PuBsniJ,  Treaty  of,  ii.  336,  218; 
iii.  76,  76 

Paston  Letter^  aa  nn  authority, 
i.  377 ;  describe  the  sociul  stJite 
of  England  in  rlio  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, ii,  16;  tlieir  fluency  Qwl 
grftmifiBticoI  c  ■"" 
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Patereon,  William,  his  plan  of  a 

National  Bank,  iv.  Gi 
Patrick,  the  first  missionary   of 

Ireland,  i.  48 
''Patriots,"  the,  iv.   144;   rein- 
forced by  the  "  Hoys  "  headed 
by  Pitt,  ib.\  secede  from  Par- 
liament,  145;  in  the  Pelham 
Ministry,  160 
Paul  III.,   his   bull    of   excom- 
munication     and     deposition 
against  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  189 ; 
his  jealousy  of  Charles  V.,  ii. 
237 
Paul    IV.    (Caraffa)    denounces 
Charles    V.    as     a    patron   of 
heretics,    ii.    204 ;    tlie   repre- 
sentative    of     the    rally     of 
CathoHcism,    261  ;    result   of 
his     summons     to     £lizabeth 
to   submit  her  claims   to  his 
tribunal,     302 ;      his      wrath 
at  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,   304 ;   his   death, 
305 
Paulet,  created  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester, ii.  238 ;  «ce  Winchester 
Paul  in  us,     one    of    Augustine^s 
followers,    goes   to  Northum- 
bria,  i.  45  ;  converts  Eadwine, 
46  ;  Hies  from  Northumbria,  47 
Pavio,  besieged  by  Francis  I.,  ii. 

120 
Peasant  revolt,  i.  426,  485 ;   re- 
sults of,  486 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  treaty  between 

Edward  III.  and,  i.  449 
Peele,  the  dramatist,  ii.  470,  471 
Pelham,     Henry,    in    Walpole's 
cabinet,  iv.  155  ;  his  ministry, 
and    policy    of     conciliation, 
160;    his      death,    174;     his 
opinion  of  Pitt,  176 
Pembroke,      William     Marshal, 
Earl   of,   stands   by   John,    i. 
242  ;  wisest  and  noblest  of  the 
Barons,    ib.;    counsels   accep- 
tance    of    the   Charter,    243 ; 
governor  of  the  young  King, 
250 ;  his  death,  251 
Pembroke,  Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of, 
ii.  38,  45,  61 


Pembroke,  Sir  William  Herbert, 
created  Earl  of,  ii.  238  ;   mar- 
ries Catharine,  sister  to  Lady 
Jane   Grey,    241 ;    heads   the 
English  forces  at  St.  Quentin, 
268 
Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  his  wars, 
i.    46 ;    his     supremacy,     50 ; 
heathenism  triumphs  with,  ib, ; 
his  fall  ends  the  struggle  be- 
tween heathendom  and  Chris- 
tian it  v,  51 
Peninsular  War,  the,  iv.  371-375 
Penn,  John,  gives  his  name  to 

Pennsylvania,  iii.  450 
Penn,  William,  in  Pennsylvania, 

iv.  167 
Pennsylvania,  settlement  of,  iii. 
450 ;     exports    to,     iv.     139 ; 
a    state    of     Quakers,      167, 
169  ;  opposes  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  257 
Pepys,  iii.  325, 336 
Perceval,  Spencer,  his  ministry, 
iv.  373  ;  his  assassination  and 
the  dissolution,  378 
Percies,  the  rebellion  and  ban- 
ishment of,  under  Richard  II., 
i.  518  ;    their  connection  with 
Mortimer,    529  ;   Henry  IV.'s 
distrust  of,  ib.;  conspiracy  of 
and  overthrow,  529,  630,  533 
Percy,    origin   of  the   name,    i. 

107 
Percy,  Thomas,    cousin  of   the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  his 
part  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
iii.  63 
Perth,  Lord,  iv.  14 
Perrers,  Alice,  her  influence  over 
Edward  HI.,  i.  464,  465,  466, 
467 
Peter    des    Roches,    Bisliop    of 
Winchester,     appointed     jus- 
ticiar, i.  239  ;  his  return  to  the 
royal  councils,  271  ;  dismissed 
from  court,  273 
Peter  Martvr,  at  Oxford,  ii.  228 
Peter  the  Great,  iv.  134 
Peterborough,  Abbey  of,  found- 
ed by  Wulf  here,  i.  60 ;  bum% 
73 


Peterborough,  Lurd,  liU  romantic 
esploit«  in  Siiuiii,  iv.  6'J  ;  re- 
inovoil  fn.iii  Ilia  conimanil,  96 

Polera,  Ilugl),  tinud  of  the  In- 
<]et>eiuleiita,    iii.   236  ;    at  t' 


Uov 


Hid 


of 


I'ride's  puree,  3GI 
Petition  (if  Ri»rht,  ttie,  drawn  up 

by  the  Parliament  oiE  lUliS,  iii. 

134-137 
Petre,  Pallier,  a  Jesuit,  called  to 

the  Piivy  Council  by  JuineBlI., 

Petty,  Sir  Willium,  oconomiat, 
iii.  307  ;  hia  uulitical  pliiloeu< 
I.hy,  iii.  334 

Pevenaey,  formerly  Alideridn,  1. 
U  I  Ihc  Nonnnna  hind  at,  113 

niUoilvlpliiu,  Congreas  al,  iv. 
257 

Philip  II.  of  France,  Iiin  in- 
tritriica  aKoinat  Hi  chard  1., 
t.  164,  IH6i  wioH  Noimnndv 
from  Juhn,  189 ;  ehorged  with 
the  de)K>«ition  of  Juhn  by 
Innocent  lit.,  234;  liia  vic- 
tory over  the  allies  al  Bou- 
vinea,  240 

Philip  the  Fdr,  Kinff  of  France, 
his  Btrii(q;le  with  Edward  1.,  i. 
347,  3M;  hia  truce  witli  Kd- 
wnrd,  3GG ;  liia  dniiirhter  mar- 
ried to  E<lsviinl  11.,  382 

Pliilip  (of  Valiiia)  V.  of  France, 
Etlwanl  III.  dues  homaxo  to, 
i.  399;  hia  wors  with  England, 
402-406;  his  ormy  reinfofved 
by  German  and  Ganueea 
troops,  4IS,  417  ;  defeatcl  at 
Cr^y,  419 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  son  of 
Charles  V.,  his  proposed  tnar- 
riago  with  Hsry  Tudor,  ii  247, 
260;  married  at  Winchester, 
262 ;  his  personal  appeonnce, 
ii.;  his  conciliatory  policy, 
265 ;  leaves  England.  261 ;  his 
fatliec  reiigna  hudouiinionsto 
him,  ib.;  wor  with  France, 
267;  victor  at  a.  Qtientiu,  268; 
his  viewi  witli  regard  to  Elixu- 
belh,      288;      his     uiitos-du- 


Ii,  297;  his  relutiuDB  with 
Elizalmth,  301,  304,  316,  326, 
327,  S28 :  his  relations  with 
Mary  Stuart,  336,  338,  339, 
342,347,  348:  liia  system  of 
guvemiiient  in  the  Netlier- 
lands,  370;  Alva's  cojupaign, 
370-372 ;  his  )>ower  at  Its 
height,  400;  revolt  of  the 
NeUierlunds,  ib.;  laiiglis  fur 
joy  un  heuriug  of  the  MsssocTe 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  402;  hia 
half-hrother,  l>on  John  of  Aus- 
tria, made  governor  of  the 
Netherlauils,  409  ;  Eliiuhetli'a 
all  iuuce  with  the  Netherlands, 
410;  his  nephew,  Priuco  of 
I'arma,  aticceoila  Don  John,  ill.; 
drifts  into  hostility  towards 
England,  411;  ihe  graslness 
of  S[iuin,  419;  liis  bigotry  and 
despotiani,  420;  his  temper 
compared  with  Elixnbettra, 
421 ;  Spain  and  the  New 
World  tiudor  hint,  422;  the 
"  seii-ilogs  "  defy  hia  claims 
to  Amoricn,  423 ;  requests 
Drake's  surrender,  426 ;  effect 
of  AIvu'b  coni|uest  of  I'ortugol 
on  his  position,  427;  ttie 
Netherlands  repu  ditto  bis 
sovereignty,  ik:  gutliering  of 
the  Annoda,  4^12 ;  liia  relations 
with  Scotland,  4.13 ;  Prince  of 
Orange  niurder«d  by  bis  order, 
435;  hi*  attitude  towards 
France,  435, 440;  tou  nnis  Eng- 
land, 438;  the  Amiodo,  441> 
443,  445,  418;  Kiiglish  attack 
on  Spain,  440  ;  recognised  as 
Protector  of  Fnincft  by  the 
Leagiien,  460;  sends  Parma 
tu  (he  relief  of  liouen,  452 ; 
overthrow  of  bis  hopes  in 
Fr;ince,453;  overthrow  of  his 
hopes  at  sen,  496 ;  bin  relations 
with  Ireland,!^.;  liiti  diiughlor's 
ctnima  to  tho  English  crown, 
iii.  37 
Philip  IV.  of  Spoin,  %»tn  sinks 
into  decrppiludo  under,  iii. 
348  ;  Spain  recovered  for  him 
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in  1707,  iv.  95;  Lewis  XIV. 
witliclraws  liis  aid  from,  9G ; 
his  concessions  in  the  Treaty 
of  Utreclit,  101 ;  alliance  of 
France  and  England  against, 
182  ;  renounces  his  claims  on 
the  ^lilanese  and  the  Sicilies, 
133 

Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  i.  452 ; 
France  falls  into  the  hands  of, 
524 ;  his  policy  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  that  of  Hichard, 
ib. 

Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  son 
of  Muxiniilian  and  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  ii.  64 ;  marries 
Juana,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  ii.  76;  his 
Yorkist  sympathies,  ib, 

Philippa  of  Hainault,  wife  of 
Edward  III.,  i.  404,  425,  428 

Phillips,  Sir  Kichard,  iii.  126 

Pichegru,  iv.  318 

Picts,  name  of  the  British  tribes, 
i.  22 ;  scattered  by  the  Jutes, 
23 

Piedmont  and  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  iv.  358;  annexed  to 
France,  359 

Piers  the  Ploughman,  Comj^laint 
of,  as  compared  with  the  Can- 
ierbury  Tales,  i,  440 ;  its  deep 
undertone  of  sadness,  441  ; 
picture  of  John  of  Gaunt  in, 
442 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  sail  in  the  Maij- 
fioicer,  and  settle  in  Massa- 
chusetts, iii.  168 

**  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  ii.  171, 
172 

Pillnitz,  conference  of,  iv.  337 

Pinkie  Cleugh,  Somerset's  vic- 
tory at,  ii.  228 

Pitt,  William,  the  spokesman  of 
the  "Boys,"  iv.  144;  in  the 
Pelham  ministry,  16U ;  presses 
for  a  treaty  with  Prussia, 
opposes  the  treaty  with  liussia 
against  Frederick  II.  and 
dismissed  from   the  ministry, 


175;  his  temper  and  early 
history,  176 ;  secretary  of 
state,  177 ;  his  lofty  spirit,  ih.\ 
his  patriotism,  180;  called  the 
"  great  commoner,"  ib. ;  his 
eloquence,  182  ;  his  statesman- 
ship, 183 ;  his  recognition  of 
the   genius   of  Frederick   II., 

.  183,  185 ;  the  year  of  his 
greatest  triumphs,  186 ;  his 
action  in  America  and  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  187-189  ; 
Fort  Duquesne  called  Pittsburg 
in  his  honour,  188;  his  belief 
in  Englishmen  the  basis  of 
)iis  statesmanship,  195 ;  the 
Whigs  revolt  against  his 
supremacy,  212;  deserted  by 

.  Grenville  and  Townshend, 
213;  his  motion  against  the 
peace,  214;  he  resigns,  215; 
appealed  to  to  form  a 
ministry  and  indignant  rejec- 
tion of  his  terms,  223 ;  de- 
nounces the  course  of  the 
Houses  against  Wilkes  as  un- 
constitutional, 224 ;  absent 
from  the  House  at  the  pa&Mng 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  230;  his  \kiin 
efforts  to  form  a  ministry,  231  ; 
glories  in  the  resistance  of 
America  and  demands  the  re- 
peal of  the  Acts,  233 ;  called 
a  ''trumpet  of  sedition"  by 
the  King,  ib. ;  reason  of  Burke's 
want  of  sympathy  with,  236  ; 
liis  power  due  to  his  popularity, 
237  ;  lays  down  principles  of 
colonial  freedom,  ib. ;  his  fierce 
attack  upon  the  Declaratory 
Bill,  238 ;  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Acts,  xb. 

Pitt,  William,  the  younger,  enters 
Parliament,  iv.284;  advocates 
Parliamentary  Keform,  285, 
292,  293 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 286  ;  Reform  Bill  re- 
jected, 287 ;  prime  minister, 
289  ;  his  temper,  ib,\  his  policy 
of  active  refonn,  290;  liis 
statesmanship,  291 ;  abandons 
Parliamentary'   Keform,    291; 


hia  finance,  ib.;  bill  £ot  freedom 
of  trwlQ  betw«eu  IreUiut  und 
Kugknd,  205 ;  lila  Trenlj  of 
Comnierre  wllh  Frnnra,  296; 
lookfi  on  the  French  Uevo- 
Intion  with  goutlwill,  301 ; 
nleuda  for  friendship  between 
Friince  and  EnelsDd,  302;  sup- 
porw  Foi'g  Libel  Act,  304; 
stniggleB  to  avert  the  wur, 
312,  313,  320;  hia  relotioiiB 
with  the  peerage,  322  ;  with 
Ireland,  322-325;  wiih  the 
Cfltilolic^  323^26;  hia  tcmiB 
of  ijenco  rejected  by  France, 
326;  Uie  income  tax,  337; 
advocBtea  Cutliolic  Emanci]iiv- 
lion,  ■'&.;  resigns  on  the  King's 
rofusal,  3-19;  hie  ntteiiijitit  to 
prevent  the  ruin  uf  Poinnd  and 
check  Itussin'a  iulvunc«  on 
Conatuntinuple,  354;  hia  lust 
public  word*  und  dentil,  3G2 

Pittsburg,  sM  Uufucsne 

ritiH  II.,  JEneiiA  SylviuH,  his  nd- 
mirntion  of  tlie  lo.iruins  of 
John  Tiptoft,  Burl  of  Worces- 


Pii 


ter,  i 

~'    """,  to  Paul  rv., 

hia  policy  of  eonrilintiim,  ii. 
305 ;  hie  vain  endouvoura  to 
avert  a  break  with  Elixubeih, 
326;  forced  a^sin  lu  suiiiinon 
the  Cuuncll  of  Trent,  327;  hia 
invitution  tq  Elizabeth  to  send 
envoys  to  the  counoil  refused, 
328 ;  hia  brief  pronouncing 
joining  in  the  Comniun  Prayer 
schismatic,  and  ita  effect  on 
Elizabeth's  ^atem  of  t«UgiotiH 
conformity,  li.  342 
Pius  V.  greets  Mary  Stuart  as 
champion  of  the  Failh,  iu  350 ; 
hia  early  life,  3G7;  hiawnrfuro 
ogtiinet  heroay,  3G8;  England 
the  special  object  of  hia  attack, 
36'J  [  detenuinea  to  make  a 
deeisLve  attark  on  Elixubelh, 
377;  aenda  Dr.  Morton  to 
England  to  denounce  her  as  a 
ht^retic,  ib,;  encourugna  tho  re- 
volt of  the  Catholic  eutls,  380 ; 
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pnbliahea  the  Bull  of  Deposi- 
tion, 3^1 ;  the  plots  of  hia 
agents  threolen  Elizabeth's 
life,  362;  backa  the  Ridolli 
plot  for  the  mnrriage  uf  Mary 
and  Norfolk,  383 

Pius  VI.  carried  prisoner  to 
Sienn,  iv.  336 

Piznrro,  hia  conquest  of  Peru,  uu 
4:>2 

Plague,  the  Greu^  in  London, 
1666,  iii.  373 

Plnsae^,  with  the  vict^cy  of,  the 
empire  of  Englund  in  the 
East  begins,  iv.  185;  with  it 
the  influc>nce  of  Europe  on  the 
nations  of  the  East  begins,  193 

Plsttsburg  attacked  br  the  Eng- 
lish, iv.  384 

Plauen,  buttle  of,  iv.  1S6 

Pof^gio,  sn  Italian  scholar,  on  the 
intellectual  statu  of  the  clergy, 
ii.  13 ;  on  the  importance  the 
noble  owed  to  hia  weultli,  18 

Poinel,  the  deprived  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  exile,  ii.  275 ; 
his  seditious  writings,  383 

Poitiera,  battle  of,  i.  435 

Poitou,  i.  189,  240,  2G&,  403, 
422,  438 

Poland,  the  contested  clectian  to 
the  tliroue  of,  iv.  152 ;  Austria 
and  France  drawn  into  the 
strife,  ib. ;  ber  iudependence 
tiireatened,  300 ;  new  division 
of,  317;  Napoleon  in,  363 

Pole,  Kr  Richard,  father  of 
Reginald  Pole,  ii.  18'J 

Pole,  Reginald,  hia  opinion  of 
Henry's  nature  at  tlio  begin- 
ning of  hia  reign,  ii.  84 : 
bidden  by  Thomas  Cruiuwell 
to  take  "the  Prince"  for  liia 
manual  in  politics,  161  ;  hia 
purcntngs,  189 ;  rondemua 
Henry's  divorce,  ib.  j  takes 
re^ga  at  Boaie,  ib, ;  his  book, 


attainder  of  his  mother,  190; 
Ilia  IheoloK>cal  svmpatliiea 
witli  Lutheranism,  206 ;  comes 
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as  legate  to  London,  and  ab- 
solves the  realm  from  heresy, 
254;  fails  to  get  Elizabeth 
excluded  from  the  succession, 
255 ;  becomes  chancellor,  261 ; 
suspected  by  the  Pope  of  a 
leaning  to  heresy,  263 ;  th^ 
Pope  demands  a  restoration  of 
all  Church  property,  264; 
deprived  of  his  legatine  power, 
294 

Politian,  see  Linacre 

Poll  tax,  imposition  of  the,  i. 
469,  472,  473,  474 

Polydore,  Vergil,  i.  377 

Poor  Laws,  establishment  of  the, 
ii.  384 

Pope,  his  secluded  life,  iv.  207  ; 
his  high  sense  of  literary 
dignity,  208 ;  his  Dunciad 
and  Rape  of  the  Lock,,  ih. 

Popish  Plot,  the,  iii.  386-451  ; 
Titus  Gates,  421 ;  Shaftesbury 
and  the,  422 ;  Lewis  XIV.  and 
the,  423 

Portland,  Weston,  Earl  of,  iii. 
146  ;  a  Papist  in  heart,  main- 
tains the  system  of  lines  for 
recusancy,  147 ;  his  renewal 
of  monopolies,  148  ;  reduction 
of  the  debt  and  increase  of 
the  Crown  revenue  under, 
149  ;  his  death,  174 

Portland,  Duke  of,  iv.  314  ;  his 
ministry,  367 ;  retires,  373 

Portmannimote,  i.  215,  217 

Port-meadow,  i.  208,  215,  216 

Port-reeve,  or  mayor,  i.  213, 214, 
221 

Portugal,  its  conquest  by  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  ii.  425 ;  English 
alliance  with,  through  the 
marriage  of  Charles  II.,  iii, 
349 ;  its  seizure  by  France 
and  Spain,  iv.  370;  its  de- 
liverance by  Wellington,  375 

Post  Office,  rise  in  the  revenue 
of  the,  after  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick,  iv.  68 

Powell,  Vavasour,  the  apostlo 
of  Wales,  one  of  the  expelled 
Nonconformists,  iii.  371 


Powys,  King  of,  driven  from 
Pengwer n,  his  capital,  by  OfEa, 
i.  69 

Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  deputy 
of  Ireland,  ii.  73 

Poynings*  Act,  ii.  73 ;  its  repeal 
demanded  by  Grattan  and 
Flood,  iv.  266 

Ptxemuniref  Act  of,  settles  the 
relations  of  England  to  the 
Roman  court,  i.  444,  501 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  iv.  141,  142, 
158 

Prague,  taken  by  Frederick  II., 
ii.  159  ;  victory  of  Frederick 
at,  175 

Prayer-book,  replaces  the  Missal 
and  Breviary,  ii.  226 ;  issued 
in  a  revised  form,  233 ;  set 
aside  under  Mary  Tudor,  246 ; 
its  use  allowed  by  Elizabeth, 
299;  restored,  303;  its  en- 
forced introduction  into  the 
Scotch  Church  and  subsequent 
rejection,  iii.  179,  180 

Presbyterian  Church,  establish- 
ment of,  in  Scotland,  iv.  46 

Presbyterianism,  Thomas  Cart- 
wright  and,  ii.  398,  399,  494 ; 
its  establishment^  iii.  49 ; 
James's  stniggle  with,  61 ; 
becomes  identified  with  patriot- 
ism, 70;  a  formidable  force 
among  the  middle  classes, 
199 ;  Calamy  and  Mcrshall 
form  a  committee  for  its  dif- 
fusion, ib. 

Press,  proposed  censorship  of, 
rejected,  iv.  64 ;  becomes  an 
engine  of  political  attack,  98 ; 
liberty  of,  defended  by  Pitt, 
183 ;  the  contest  of  George  III. 
witli,  248 ;  appearance  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  Morning 
Fo8t,  ileraldy  and  Times,  249 ; 

.    prosecution  of  the,  315 

Preston,  Cromwell*  s  victory  over 
the  Scots  at,  iii.  258 

Preston  Pans,  battle  of,  iv.  161 

Pride,  Colonel,  his  "  purge  '*  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  iii. 
260,  266 
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Printing,  introduction  of,  ii.  53  ; 
restricted  to  London  and  the 
Universities,  and  all  applicants 
for  licence  to.  print  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
Company  of  Stationers,  432 ; 
statute  for  the  regulation 
of,  after  the  Kcstoration,  iii. 
428 

Prior,  Matthew,  his  abuse  of 
Marlborough  and  the  war,  iv. 
98 

Privy  Council,  its  origin,  i.  IftO  ; 
a41  public  business  required 
to  be  done  in,  iv.  74 

Protectorate,  iii.  279-322;  ue 
also  Cromwell,  Oliver,  and 
Richard 

Protestant  Union,  the,  iii.  100, 
105,  106 

Protestantism  in  Scotland,  ii. 
273  ;  and  the  Supremacy,  277  ; 
in  Gennany,  iii.  74 ;  the 
Protestant  Union,  76 ;  see 
Kefonnation 

Provisions,  of  Oxford,  i.  291, 
292  ;  of  Westminster,  293 

Pnissia,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
becomes  king  of,  iv.  82  ;  rela- 
tions with  England,  300  :  war 
with  France,  316  ;  cessitfti  of 
the  west  of  the  Hhine  to  France, 
31 9 ;  war  with  Napoleon, 
363 ;  rises  against  Napoleon 
in  1813,  381;  defeated  at 
Liitzen,  382  ;  victorious  at 
Leipzig,  ih. ;  her  army  under 
Blucher  at  Ligny,  386;  at 
Waterloo,  388;  see  also  Fre- 
derick II. 

Pr>nne,  his  HUttriO'm<u(ix,  iii. 
166  ;  Laud's  sentence  against, 
167, 181 ;  recalle<l  from  prison, 
enters  London  in  triumph,  197 

Pultcney,  heads  the  "Patriots," 
iv.  144 ;  his  secession  from 
Parliament,  145 

Puritanism,  possible  origin  of  the 
tenn,  ii.  282  ;  gathers  strength 
in  1571,  396 ;  becomes  a  sup- 
port to  the  Presb\'terians,  494, 
495 ;    in    England,   iii.    5-36 ; 


and  the  people,  14;  in  the 
Church,  15  ;  and  politics,  16  ; 
and  the  Crown,  17 ;  and 
society,  18 ;  and  human  con- 
duct, 19 ;  and  culture,  20 ; 
Milton  the  completest  type  of, 
21 ;  the  narrowness  of,  23 ;  its 
extravagance,  24 ;  belief  in 
witchcraft  a  marked  feature 
of,  25 ;  its  intolerance,  28  ;  the 
doctrinal  bigotry  of,  32 ;  its 
hatred  of  sectaries,  33  ;  its 
wish  for  refonns,  35  ;  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  York- 
shire, 219  ;  under  the'  Pro- 
tectorate, 303;  its  failure, 
304 ;  f  All  of,  321 ;  its  work 
and  history,  322;  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  the  epic  of,  378 

Puritans,  at  Basle  and  Geneva, 
ii.  282  ;  possible  origin  of  their 
name,  tb. ;  their  struggle  with 
the  Crown,  429 ;  James  I. 
and  the,  iii.  58 ;  their  Mille- 
nary Petition  discussed  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference, 
59  ;  final  breach  between  them 
and  the  Crown,  62 ;  their 
persecution  by  Laud,  158; 
their  view  of  the  Lord's  day, 
159 ;  panic  among,  caused  by 
Laud's  policy,  163 ;  Puritan 
fanaticism,  166  ;  the  Puritan 
migration,  167, 169:  expulsion 
of  their  clergy  on  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's day,  361 

Purveyance,  claims  of  the  Crown 
to,  abolished,  iii.  354 

Pym,  John,  one  of  the  great 
figures  that  embo<ly  the  na- 
tional resistance,  iii.  126 ;  his 
words  on  the  Petition  of 
Kight,  135 ;  his  friendship 
with  HamiMlen,  177;  leader  of 
the  Commons  during  the  Long 
Parliament,  192  ;  his  political 
theor}-,  193;  his  political 
genius,  194;  called  "King 
Pvm  "  bv  his  enemies,  195 ; 
carries  Straffonrs  imj>each- 
ment  to  the  Lonls,  196;  de- 
mands the    expulsion  of  the 
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Bishops  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  199  ;  the  Committee  of 
Religion  report  in  favour  of 
the  reforms  proposed  by,  200 ; 
the  anny  plot  becomes  known 
to,  203;  lays  the  Grand  Ite- 
monstranco  before  the  Com- 
mons, 209  ;  accused  of  high- 
treason,  with  four  other  mem- 
bers, 212  ;  his  bold  announce- 
ment of  the  position  taken  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and 
its  effect,  214 ;  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  217; 
his  linnness  and  spirit,  225  ; 
consents  to  the  league  with 
Scotland,  226 ;  his  plan  for 
1644,  228  ;  his  death,  ib. ;  his 
body  torn  from  the  grave  by 
the  Convention  Parliament, 
356 


Q 


Quakers,  find  protection  in  Crom- 
well, iii.  293 ;  special  Act  for 
their  repression,  376:  effect 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence on,  398 ;  their  settle- 
ment in  Pennsylvania,  450,  iv. 
167,  169 

Quarles,  his  gloomy  allegories, 
iii.  164 

Quatre-Bras,  iv.  386 

Quebec,  the  taking  of,  iv.  189 ; 
with  its  capture  the  history 
of  the  United  States  begins, 
193 

Queensberry,  Duke  of,  leader  of 
the  High  Church  Tories  in 
Scotland,  iv.  16 

Querouaille,  Louise  de,  mother 
of  the  first  Duke  of  Kichmond, 
becomes  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, iii.  338,  see  Ports- 
mouth 

Quiberon,  ruin  of  the  French 
fleet  at,  iv.  187 ;  massacre  of 
French  emigrants  at,  320 


K. 


Bacdwald,  King  of  East  Anglia, 

1.42 
Raikes,  Mr.,  of  Gloucester,  hia 
schools  the  beginning  of  popu- 
lar education,  iv.  274 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his  His- 
tory of  the  World,  ii.  456; 
sends  an  expedition  to  Pamlico 
Sound,  ii.  433;  the  country 
they  discover  is  named  Vir- 
ginia, ib. ;  in  prison,  iii.  83 ; 
his  death,  103 ;  the  capital  of 
North  Carolina  named  after 
him,  167 

Ralf  de  Guader,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
i.  132 ;  conspires  against 
William,  ib. ;  thrown  into 
prison,  ib. 

Ralph  Niger,  Chronicle  of,  i. 
121 

Ralph  of  Coggeshall,  i.  121 ; 
his  additions  to  the  chronicle 
of  Ralph  Niger,  ib. 

Ramillies,  battle  of,  iv.  89 

Randolph,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  395, 
399 

Ranke,  iii.  325,  326 

Ranulf  de  Glanvill,  justiciar, 
author  of  the  earliest  work 
on  English  law,  i.  172 ;  Eng- 
land  peaceful  in  his  hands, 
183 

Ranulf,  Earl  of  Cliester,  stands 
by  John,  i.  242 ;  counsels 
acceptance  of  the  Charter, 
243 

Rastadt,  Peace  of,  iv.  100 

Rata?,  the  predecessor  of  our 
Leicester,  i.  26 ;  the  centre  of 
the  Middle-English  settlement, 
ib. 

Ray,  John,  zoologist  and  botan- 
ist, iii.  332 

Refonnation,  Germany  shaken 
by  the  outburst  of,  ii.  123 ; 
divorce  of  the  New  Learning 
from,  124 ;  the  movement 
sheltered  in  England  by 
Wolsey's  indifference  to  all 
but  politics,  131 ;  its  progress 
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in  Germany,  138 ;  the  League 
of  Schmalkald,  179;  tlie 
English  Church  and  the,  180- 
190  ;  Charles  V.  and  the,  204 ; 
conferences  at  Augsburg, 
206;  Henry  VIII.  and  the, 
218  ;  progress  of,  under  Cran- 
mer,  233 ;  Ireland  and  the,  235 ; 
the  Peace  of  Passau  and  the, 
237;  Edward  VI.  and  the, 
239 ;  Queen  Mary  and  the 
religious  persecutions,  245- 
261 ;  its  prostitution  to  politi- 
cal ends,  262;  Scotland  and 
the,  270-274  ;  John  Knox  and 
Goodman,  271,  283,  285; 
Calvin  and  Calvinism,  278- 
281,  310  ;  Elizabeth's  religious 
policy  and  toleration,  287,  297; 
bitterness  of  the  Kefonners 
at  Elizabeth's  compromise, 
306 ;  Calvinistic  Confession 
of  Geneva,  accepted  in  Scot- 
land, 324;  England  defi- 
nitely sides  with,  328  ;  Mary 
Stuart  a  friend  to,  in  her  own 
despite,  331-334 ;  France 
and  the,  under  Catharine  of 
Medicis,  337-403;  Mary  and 
Protestantism  in  Scotland, 
340,  344,  345,  350  ;  Calvinism 
in  the  Netherlands,  348,  371  ; 
progress  of,  366 ;  warfare  of 
Pius  V.  against  Protestantism, 
367  ;  England  the  key  of  the 
Befonned  position,  369 ;  esta- 
blishment of  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  and  its  effect  on, 
343,  430 ;  the  Stuarts  and  the, 
iii.  41 ;  its  work  in  Scotland, 
44 

Reginald,  sub-prior  of  Canter- 
bury, chosen  as  Archbishop 
by  the  convent,  i.  231 

Reliefs,  claims  of  the  Crown  to, 
abolished,  iii.  354 

Requescns,  succeeds  Alva  as 
governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
ii.  402 ;  adopts  a  policy  of 
pacification,  403;  liis  death 
followed  by  a  mutiny  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  409 


Reresby,  iii.  325 

Restoration,  the,  1660-1667,  iii. 
327-385 ;  the  comedy  of  the, 
329 ;  the  new  rationalism, 
330 ;  English  science,  331  ; 
the  latitudinarian  theology, 
332 ;  political  philosophy, 
333  ;  the  period  of  transition, 
335 

Revenue,  fixed  by  the  Conven- 
tion, iii.  353 

Revolution,  the  Protestant,  1540- 
1553,  ii.  197-242 

Revolution,  the,  1660-1760,  iii. 
323,  iv.  3-189;  Lewis  XIV. 
and  the,  35;  Scotland  and 
the,  37 ;  the  Monarchy  and,  43  ; 
Parliament  and  the,  45;  the 
Church  and  the,  47;  place 
assigned  to  England  in  Europe 
by,  106 ;  the  Revolution  the 
crowning  triumph  of  public 
opinion,  115;  the  issue  of,  as 
regards  the  nation,  202 

Reynolds,  Dr.,  a  Puritan,  accepts 
a  bishopric,  iii.  355 

Rheims,  King  Charles  VII.  at,  i. 
556 

Richard  L,  his  accession  and 
coronation,  i.  183;  goes  on 
the  Crusade,  and  entrusts  his 
realm  to  Longcharop,  ib. ; 
hastens  home  at  the  news  of 
Philip's  intrigues  with  John, 
184 ;  taken  captive,  ib. ;  his 
ransom,  185 :  his  homage  to 
Henry  VI.,  ib. ;  his  character, 
ib, ;  his  enmity  with  Philip,  ib. ; 
his  mercenary  soldiers,  186, 
187  ;  his  extortions,  ib. ;  builds 
Chfiteau  Gaillard,  187;  his 
death,  189 

Richard  II.,  doubts  as  to  his 
legitimacy,  i.  466;  acknow- 
ledged heir  of  the  Crown, 
467;  his  accession,  470;  his 
action  in  the  Peasant  rising, 
477,  4  79 ;  religious  reaction 
under,  487  ;  rise  of  Lollardry 
under,  489,  496  ;  his  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Bohemia,  497 ; 
temper    of    his    court,    498; 
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submits  to  the  nomination  of 
a  Continual  Council,  500 ;  his 
rule,  600,  602 ;  his  second 
marriage,  and  renewal  of  the 
truce  with  France,  610 ;  his 
Irisli  campaign,  ib,  ;  his 
tyranny,  612  ;  banislies  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  513  ;  liis  expedi- 
tion to  Ireland,  617-519;  his 
capture,  619 ;  his  resignation 
of  the  Crown  confirmed  bv  an 
Act  of  Deposition,  621  ;  his 
death  in  prison,  52G;  buried 
at  Westminster,  540 

Ricliard  III.  {ae^  Gloucester, 
Duke  of)  shows  his  vigour 
and  ability,  ii.  GO  ;  his  nephew 
supposed  to  have  been  mur- 
dered by  his  orders  in  the 
Tower,  62  ;  Buokinghanrs  con- 
spiracy against  him,  ib.;  causes 
Buckingham  to  be  executed, 
63  ;  convokes  Parliament,  and 
by  his  measures  of  reform 
seeks  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
nation,  ib.;  the  levy  of  bene- 
volences declared  illegal,  ib.; 
his  mercantile  enactment^*,  ib.; 
his  love  of  literature,  ib.;  his 
religious  foundations,  64  ;  re- 
vives the  schemes  of  a  war 
with  France,  ib.;  levies  bene- 
volences, 65 ;  throws  off  the 
pretence  of  a  constitutional 
rule,  ib.;  contemplates  a  mar- 
riage with  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, ib.;  the  Stanleys  con- 
spire against  him  in  ffivour 
of  Henry,  ib.;  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,  66 

Ricliard  the  Fearless,  Duke  of 
the  Normans,  son  of  William 
Longsword,  his  daugliter 
Emma  married  to  i^thelred, 
98  ;  his  long  reign,  108  ;  under 
him  the  Northmen  pirates 
become  French  Christians  and 
feudal  at  lieart,  ib. 

Richard  of  Clare,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Striguil,  nicknamed 
Strongbow,  i.  177;  lands  in 
Ireland,   ib,;  becomes  master 


of  Leinster,  ib. ;  does  homage 
for  it  to  Henrv,  178 

Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  stands 
with  Simon  at  the  head  of  the 
Barons,  i.  276;  allied  with 
Gloucester  against  Simon, 
302 ;  owes  his  life  to  the 
younger  Simon,  305 ;  wel- 
comes the  younger  Sunon  at 
Court,  309 

Richanl  of  Devizes,  Chronicle  of, 
i.  122 

Richard  Fitz-Neal,  his  Dialogue 
on  the  Exchequer  J  i.  122 ; 
treasurer  of  Henrv  II.,  author 
of  the  earliest  work  on  English 
government,  172 

Richard,  Bishop  of  London,  car- 
ries on  the  re-building  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  i.  157 

Richanl,  Earl  Mareschal,  de- 
mands the  expulsion  of  the 
aliens,  i.  273 

Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bur}^,  8ee  Salisbury 

Richardson, iv. 210 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  iii.  133  ;  his 
negotiations  with  Charles  I. 
and  with  the  Scots,  188;  his 
centralizing  administration, 
294 

Richmond,  Henry  Tudor,  Earl 
of,  his  pedigree,  ii.  61 ;  his 
troubled  childhood,  ib. ;  con- 
spiracy in  his  favour  against 
Richard  III.,  62;  marriage 
agreed  upon  between  him 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
ib. ;  failure  of  his  first  expedi- 
tion, ib, ;  encouraged  by  Anne 
of  Beaujeu  to  renew  the  attack, 
and  lands  at  Milford  Haven, 
65 ;  Stanley's  treason  in  his 
favour,  66;  his  victory  at 
Bosworth,  ib. ;  see  Henrj'  VII. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  iv.  261 

Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  ex- 
pelled from  his  see,  244;  burnt 
at  Oxford,  ii.  256 

Ridolfi,  agent  of  the  Catholic 
earls  .  in  their  plot  against 
Elizabeth,  ii.  382 
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Rishanger,  chronicler  of  St. 
Alban*s,  i.  193 

Rivers,  Earl,  see  Woodville,  Sir 
Richard 

Rizzio,  David,  ii.  347,  351 

Robert,  Duke  of  the  Normans, 
father  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, i.  109  ;  inter^'ene8  on 
behalf  of  ^thel red's  children, 
ib. ;  his  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  invade  England,  ib, 

Robert,  Duke  of  the  Normans, 
eldest  son  of  William,  out- 
break of  the  Norman  baronage 
under,  i.  133 ;  Nonnandy  be- 
queathed to  him  by  William's 
will,  135 ;  pledges  Nonnandy 
to  William  the  Red,  139; 
joins  the  Crusade,  ib.;  con- 
spiracy in  his  favour  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  I.,  140; 
invades  England,  141  ;  his 
treaty  with  Henry  I.,  142 

Robert  of  Avesbur}-,  i.  375 

Robert  of  Belcsme,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury-,  story  of,  i.  142 

Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  lands  ih 
Ireland,  i.  177 

Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  son 
of  Henrj'  I.,  i.  162 ;  joins 
Stephen,  ib.;  his  revolt,  153, 
154;  his  descent  from  Flan- 
ders and  defeat  near  St.  Ed- 
mundsburv,  179 

Robert  Redn*ian,  i.  376 

Robert  de  Vere,  his  favour  with 
Richard  II.,  i.  4e8;  Duke  of 
Ireland,  517 

Robert  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  i. 
525  ;  capture  of  his  son  Jamcsi, 
531  ;  dies  of  grief,  ib. 

Roberts,  Lord,  representative  of 
the  Presbyterian  party,  enters 
the  ministry-,  iii.  425 

Robespierre,  iv.  308 

Rochelle,  the  Spanish  fleet  de- 
feats an  English  convoy  at,  i. 
453  ;  costly  attempt  to  relieve, 
456 ;  siege  and  fall  of,  iii.  133, 
138 

Rochester,  starved  into  submis- 
sion by  John,  i.  249 


Rochester,  Fisher,  Bishop  of, 
patronizes  the  New  Learning, 
ii.  87 ;  entertains  Erasmus  at 
his  house,  97;  charged  with 
treason,  108;  beheaded,  170 

Rochester,  Hilsey,  Bishop  of,  ii. 
180 ;  his  sympathy  with  Luther- 
anism,  ib. 

Rocliester,  Viscount  (see  Carr), 
Ins   rapid   rise  to  honour,  iii. 

.  .  86  ;  his  intrigues  with  Frances 
Howard,  Lady  Essex,  ib. ; 
aided  by  the  councils  of  Sir 
Thomiis  Overbury,  87 ;  his 
supposed  share  in  the  murder 
of  OverburA',  i^. ;  union  with 
Frances  Howard,  88;  a 
fashionable  poet,  329 ;  his 
epigram  on  Charles  II.,  337; 
raised  to  the  Earldom  of 
Somerset,  see  Somerset 

Rochester,  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl 
of,  made  Lord  Treasurer  by 
James  II.,  iv.  16;  refiwes  to 
become  Catholic,  and  deprived 
of  his  oflice,  ib. ;  comes  in 
with  the  Tory  ministry,  70 

Rochfonl,  Lord,  see  Boleyn,  Sir 
Thomas 

Rockingliam,  Marquis  of,  his 
ministry,  iv.  232;  guided  by 
his  secretary-,  Ihirke,  234 ;  his 
resignation,  239  ;  draws  away 
from  Giatham,  251  ;  again 
prime  minister,  267;  his  death, 
286 

Rodney,  Admiral,  victory-  at 
Cape  St.  Vinctfiit,  iv.  268; 
dereatw  Dc  Grasse,  ib. 

Roger  Bacon  witnesses  to  the 
obstacles  against  which  science 
won  its  way,  i.  206 

Roger  Bigod,  see  Norfolk,  Earl 
of 

Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbur}',  sup- 
ports Stephen,  i.  152  ;  justiciar, 
153;  regarded  with  jealousy 
and  ill-will,  154 

Roger  the  Chancellor,  i.  153, 
154 

Roger  of  Howden,  his  record, 
i.  121 ;  his  position  at  court 
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and  its  effect  on  his  writings, 
171 ;  his  purely  political 
temper,  172 

Roger  Mortimer,  i.  294,  303, 
310,  311 

Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
his  influence  over  Isahello,  i. 
391,  396 ;  arrested  and  exe- 
cuted as  a  traitor,  397 ; 
his  great-grandson  marries 
the  daughter  of  Edward  III/s 
second  son,  521 

Roger  Walden,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury',  i.  612 

Roger  of  Wendover,  chronicler 
of  St.  Albans,  i.  193 

Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's, 
burnt  at  the  stake,  ii.  256  ;  a 
fellow-worker  with  Tvndale 
in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
259 ;  his  courage  at  the  stake, 
ib. 

Rohese,  mother  of  Thomas  of 
London,  i.  158 

Rolf,  forms  of  his  name,  i.  107 ; 
wrests  Normandy  from  Charles 
the  Simple,  ib. ;  treaty  with, 
at  Clair-on-Epte,  ib, ;  baptized, 
108 ;  marries  the  king's 
daughter,  and  becomes  his 
vassal,  ib. 

Roman  de  Bov,the,  i.  5 

Roman  wall,  i.  22 

Rome,  relations  of,  with  Old 
England,  i.  14 

Rome,  the  French  enter,  in  1798, 
iv.  33G 

Romilly,  iv.  315 

Roper,  his  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  ii.  3 

Rosbecque,  battle  of,  i.  497 

Roses,  Wars  of  the,  begin,  i. 
574 ;  origin  of  the  name,  ib.; 
results  of,  ii.  6 

RosSj  General,  captures  Washing- 
ton, iv.  384 

Rossbach,  victory  of,  creates  the 
unity  of  Gennuny,  iv.  185 

Rostopchin,  Russian  minister,  iv. 
354 

Roucoux,  battle  of,  iv.  163 

Rouen,  William's  death  in,  L  133; 


Henry  V.  lays  siege  to,  543, 
544 ;  Jeanne  Dare  burned  at, 
558;  court  of  Henry VI.  at,  t6, 

Roundlieods,  origin  of  the  name, 
iii.  210 

Rousseau,  iv.  298 

Royal  Council,  i.  327,  328 

Royal  Society,  the,  iii.  306,  325, 
331 

Rudolf  Emperor  of  Austria,  his 
an ti- Protestant  policy,  iii.  76 

"Rump,''  origia  of  the  term, 
iii.  261 ;  designs  of  the,  266 

Runnymede,  the  Great  Cliarter 
sealed  at,  i.  244 

Rupert,  Prince,  nephew  of  Charles 
1.,  his  success  at  Edgehill,  iii. 
218 ;  his  raid  on  the  army  of 
Essex,  222  ;  Bristol  surrenders 
to,  225 ;  sent  to  gather 
forces  on  the  Welsh  border, 
229 ;  his  troopers  beaten  at 
Marston  Moor  by  Cromwell's 
"Ironsides,"  230;  at  Naseby, 
242  ;  part  of  tlie  English  sails 
under  his  command  from  the 
Hague,  264;  anchors  at  Kin- 
sale,  268 ;  Prince  Rupert's 
drops,  331 ;  supports  the  Dutch 
embassy,  398;  his  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  clear  the  way 
for  a  descent  on  Holland, 
409;  welcomed  back  to  the 
royal  council  by  Shaftesbury, 
ib. 

Rusliworth,  iii.  3 

Russell,  Lord,  head  of  tlie  Country 
party  in  the  Conuuons,  iii. 
405  ;  money  entrusted  to  him 
by  Barillon  for  the  bribery  of 
members,  424 ;  enters  the  new 
ministry,  425 ;  follows  Shaftes- 
bury in  his  plan  of  exclusion, 
430 ;  supports  Shaftesbury 
in  his  project  in  favour 
of  Monmouth,  433 ;  resigns, 
436;  convicted  on  a  charge 
of  sharing  in  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  and  beheaded,  451;  his 
attainder  reversed,  iv.  48 

Russell,  (afterwards  Lord)  Ed- 
ward,  cousin    to    the  above^ 
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invites  William  to  England, 
iv.  27;  goes  to  the  Ungue, 
28 ;  succeeds  Torrington  as 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  takes 
part  in  Jacobite  plots,  66 ; 
defeats  Tourville  at  La  Hogue, 
f  6. ;  becomes  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  63 ;  William  forced 
to  call  for  his  resignation,  70 ; 
impeached,  75 

Russells,  the,  ii.  220 

Russia,  alliance  with  Sweden, 
iv.  134;  hostile  to  England 
through  the  quarrel  with 
Hanover,  141 ;  alliance  with 
Maria  Theresa,  169,  174; 
under  Catharine  XL,  300 ; 
under  the  Czar  Paul,  the  enemy 
of  France,  337 ;  designs  on 
Poland  and  Turkey,  353; 
seconds  France  in  forming 
the  Confederacy  of  the  North, 
354 ;  declares  war  against 
England,  355 ;  murder  of  Paul, 
and  convention  between  Eng- 
land and,  366 ;  under  Alex- 
ander, i6.,  357,  380;  at 
Austerlitz,  362  ;  at  Eylau  and 
Friedland,  363 ;  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit,  ib. ;  invude<l  by  Buona- 
parte, 380;  retreat  of  the 
Grand  Army  from,  381 ;  de- 
feated at  Liitzen,  882;  vic- 
torious at  Leipzig,  ib. ;  leagues 
with  Prussia,  and  claims  to 
annex  Poland,  385;  com- 
bines with  the  other  powers 
to  crush  Napoleon,  386 

Ruthven,  Lord,  uncle  to  Dam- 
ley,  one  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  ii.  360 ; 
deserts  Murray,  t^. ;  his 
share  in  Rizzio's  murder, 
352 ;  flies  over  the  border, 
363 

Rutland,  Duke  of,  son  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  i.  512  ;  killed 
at  St.  Albans,  674 

Ruyter,  I>e,  Admiral,  iii.  276; 
reorganizes  the  Dutch  fleet, 
38 ;  his  engagements  with 
the  English  under  the  Duke 


of     Albemarle,     295,      382; 
holds    the  ■  English    fleet    at 
bay  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk, 
402 
Rye  House  Plot,  the,  iii.  450 
Rygge,    Robert,    chancellor    of 

Oxford,  i.  491 
Rymer,  his  Fcedera,  i.  194,  375 
Rymer,  the  critic  of  the  Restora- 
tion, iii.  443 
Ryswick,  Peace  of,  iv.  65 


Sacheverell,  Dr.,  his  sermon  at 
St.  Paul's  on  non-resistance, 
iv.  97;  impeached  by  the 
Whigs,  ib,  ;  his  acquittal 
welcomed  as  a  Tory  triumph, 
98 

Sackville,  Lord  John,  at  the 
battle  of  Minden,  iv.  187 

Saeberht,  King  of  the  East 
Saxons,  i.  42  ;  suffers  a  Chris- 
tian church  to  be  built  in 
London,  ib, 

St.  Albans,  abbey  of,  scene  at, 
during  the  Peasant  rising,  i. 
484,  486 ;  the  Chroniclers  of, 
122;  first  battle  at,  between 
the  Yorkists  and  the  Lancas- 
trians, 571 :  second  battle  at, 
675 

St.  Albans,  Viscount,  see  Bacon, 
Sir  Francis 

St.  Bartholomew,  beside  Smith- 
field,  priory  of,  raised  by 
Rahere,  i.  167 

St.  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of, 
in  Paris,  ii.  401 

St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  expul- 
sion of  the  Nonconformists 
on,  iii.  361 ;  its  religious 
results,  362;  its  political  re- 
sults, 363 

St.  David's,  Barlow,  Binhop  of, 
ii.  180;  his  symputhy  v/itli 
Lutheranism,  ib, 

St.  David's,  Ferrar,  Bishop  of, 
burnt  at  Caermarthen,  ii.  256 
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St.  Edmundsbury,  history  of,  i. 
218,  2iy  ;  under  the  three 
Edwards,  480;  under  Prior 
John  of  Cambridge,  482,  483 

St.  Frideswide,  the  priory  of,  i. 

200,  214 

St.Gervais,  convent  of,  William's 
death  at,  i.  133 

St.  Giles*  at  Cripplegute  built  by 
Alfune,  i.  157 

St.  Helena,  iv.  389 

St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  Life  of,  i. 
121 

St.  John,  Henry,  in  Marlborough's 
Coalition  ministry,  iv.  88  ;  in- 
trigues against  tlie  Whigs,  94  ; 
dismissed  from  office,  96 ;  his 
abuse  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
war  through  the  press,  98 ;  at 
the  head  of  the  Tory  ministry, 
99 ;  becomes  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  100  ;  see  Bolingbroke, 
Lord 

St.   John,   Oliver,   iii.  177,  190, 

201,  272 

St.  Leger,  Sir  Anthony,  deputy 

of  Ireland  under  Edward  VI., 

ii.  235 
St.  Paul's,  London,  rebuilding  of, 

i.  157 
St.  Paul's,   the    grammar-school 

of,  foundation  of,  by  Colet,  ii. 

85 ;    the   grammar-schools  of 

Edward  VJ.  and  Elizabeth,  the 

outcome  of,  86 
St.  Ruth,  Marshal,  in  Ireland,  iv. 

53;    killed   in    the   battle   of 

Aughrim,  ib, 
St.  Vincent,  Cape,  battle  off,  iv. 

329,  353 
Saladin  tithe,  decreed  by  Henry 

II.,  i.  181  ;  tax  on  personalty 

dates  from,  470 
Salamanca,  battle,  iv.  372 
Salisbur}',  cathedral  church   of, 

completed,  i.  323 
Salisbur}',  Shaxton,    Bishop   of, 

ii.   180 ;    his    sympathy   with 

Lutheranism,  ib. ;  imprisoned, 

188 
Salisbury,     William,     Earl     of, 

stands  by  John,  i.  242 


Salisbury,  Earl  of,  his  death 
transfers  the  leadership  of  the 
Limcastrian  party  to  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  i.  534  ;  at  the  siege 
of  Orleans,  552 

Salisbury,  liichard  Neville,  Earl 
of,  son  of  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, his  power,  i.  571  ; 
created  Chancellor,  ib, ;  be- 
headed, 574 ;  his  son  Hichard, 
see  Warwick,  Earl  of ;  his 
sister  Cecily  Neville  married 
to  Duke  of  York,  571 ;  his 
sons.  Lord  Montague  and 
George  Neville,  ii.  25 

Salisbury,  Margaret,  Countess  of, 
her  descent  and  marriage,  and 
the  opposition  of  her  house 
to  the  system  of  Thomas 
Cromwell,  ii.  189 ;  attainted 
in  Parliament  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  190 

Sancroft,  Archbishop,  heads  the 
protest  of  the  bishops  against 
James  II.'s  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence, iv,  23;  becomes  a 
nonjuror,  47 

Sandwich,  Lord,  proposes  sur- 
render of  Dunkirk,  iii.  365 

Sandys,  Archbishop,  one  of  the 
Protestant  exiles,  ii.  275 

San  Graal,  poem  of  the,  i.  122, 
174 

Saratoga,  iv.  258 

Sardinia,  ceded  to  Cliarles  of 
Austria  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  iv.  101 ;  recovered  by 
Spain,  132;  gives  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  the  title  of  King, 
133 

Sarsfiold,  Patrick,  insists  on 
defending  Limerick,  and  sur- 
prises the  English  artillery,  iv. 
52;  commands  at  Aughrim, 
53 ;  forced  to  surrender,  and 
retires  to  France,  ib.;  destined 
to  take  part  in  the  French  in- 
vasion of  England,  56 

Sautre,  William,  first  victim  of 
the  Statute  of  Heresy,  i.  523, 
524 

**  Savoy,"  the,  origin  of  the  name, 
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i.  272,  tlie  palace  o^  burnt,  i. 
477 

Savoy,  joins  the  Grand  Alliance, 
iv.  85 ;  Sicily  ceded  to,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  101 

Savoy,  Duke  of,  takes  from 
Sardinia  the  title  of  King,  iv. 
133 

Saxe,  Marshal,  iv.  160,  163 

Saxons,  the  Westphalian  and 
Eostphalion,  i.  7 ;  their  con- 
nection with  the  English  and 
Jutes,  7,  8 ;  first  of  the  three 
English  tribes  to  land  in 
Britain,  20,  22 

Saxony,  joins  the  league  of  the 
four  powers  against  Prussia, 
iv.  174 

Saxony,  Elector  of,  shelters 
Luther,  ii.  123;  taken  prisoner 
at  Miihlberg  by  the  Emperor, 
ib. 

Saxony,  Elector  of,  ii.  217 

Saxony,  Maurice,  Duke  of, 
secedes  from  the  League  of 
Schmalkald,  ii.  227  ;  concludes 
a  secret  treaty  with  France, 
237  ;  turns  his  forces  against 
the  Emperor,  ib. 

Saye  and  Sele,  Lord,  iii.  175, 
199 ;  made  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
350 

Scales,  Anthony  Woodville, 
Lord,  brother  of  Edward  IV.'s 
Queen,  ii.  37,  38 

Scandinavian  realms,  rise  of  tho 
three,  i.  89 

Schmalkald,  the  League  of,  ii. 
180;  secession  of  Duke 
Maurice  of  Saxony  from,  227 

Schomberg,  Duke  of,  in  Ireland, 
iv.  50 ;  falls  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  51 

Scone,  the  sacred  stone  removed 
from,  i.  362 

Scotland,  bridled  by  the  erection 
of  a  fortress  at  Newcastle,  i. 
133 ;  lield  in  friendship  by 
Henry  I.,  144  ;  materials  for 
the  historv  of,  194  ;  relations 
of  Edward  I.  with,  345,  349  ; 
his  conquests  of,  360, 362, 367^ 


369;  wars  of  Edward  ILwith, 
386,  387,  388,  390,  395  ;  the 
independence  of,  recognized 
by  the  Treaty  of  Northampton, 
396;  civil  strife  in,  399; 
freedom  of,  secured,  402  ;  its 
connection  with  France  in  its 
refusal  to  acknowledge  Henry 
IV.,  625 ;  supports  Owen 
Glyndwr,  528 ;  story  of,  after 
the  capture  of  David  II.  on 
the  lield  of  Neville's  Cross,  ii. 
73;  effect  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Lords  of  tho 
Border  on  the  internal  develop- 
ment of,  74;  James  I.  tho 
ablest  of  her  rulers,  ib. ;  the 
Scotch  Parliament  organized, 
ib. ;  Perkin  Warbeck  received 
by  James  IV.,  75 ;  treaty  with 
Henry  \ll.,  ib.  ;  James  IV. 
marries  Margaret  Tudor,  ib.; 
war  with  Henry  VIIF.,  James 
slain  at  Flodden,  92  ;  his 
widow  marries  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  108;  tho  Duke  of 
Albany  made  regent,  i^. ;  the 
Scots  encouraged  by  Francis 
I.  threaten  to  invade  England, 
1 19  ;  Albany's  final  withdrawal 
to  France  and  Margaret's 
resumption  of  power,  ib.  ; 
years  of  strife  between  Mar- 
garet and  her  husband,  207; 
James  V.'s  reign  secures  rest 
to  the  country'  («€f  James  V.); 
Henry  VIII.'s  project  of  u 
union  of  the  two  realms  and 
the  answer  of  the  Scotch 
Parliament,  210 ;  the  influ- 
ence of  France  in,  211;  the 
English  invasion  under  Lord 
Hertford  and  the  burning 
of  Edinburgh,  212;  peace 
with  England  after  the  mur- 
der of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
215;  Somerset's  unsuccessful 
policy  in,  228  ;  the  union  with 
France  by  the  marriage  of 
Mary  Stuart  with  the  son  of 
Henry  II.,  229  ;  religious  and 
political  effect  of  Mary's  reign 
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on  the  fortunes  of,  270 ;  the 
Gospellers,  271 ;  John  Knox, 
271,  273;  the  tirst  Covenant 
of  tlie  Scotch  nobles,  273; 
Scotch  Calvinism,  310;  jea- 
lousy of  French  conquest, 
311 ;  the  Lords  ask  help  from 
Elizabeth,  312;  Elizabeth's 
action  with  regard  to,  313; 
the  two  treaties  of  Edinburgh, 
315, 316 ;  its  dependence  upon 
France  broken,  323 ;  perpetual 
peace  between  England  and 
the  Scots  sworn,  ib. ;  the 
Genevan  Confession  accepted 
by  Parliament  as  the  religion 
of,  324 ;  James  Stuart  is  pro- 
claimed as  Elizabeth's  succes- 
sor, iii.  38 ;  work  of  the 
Stuarts  in,  40  ;  the  Stuarts  and 
the  Refonnation,  41 ;  James 
and  the  nobles,  42  ;  the  Scotch 
people,  43 ;  the  Kirk  and  the 
people,  45 ;  the  Kirk  and  the 
King,  46 ;  Presbyterianism  es- 
tablished, 49 ;  James  I.  and 
the  Kirk,  50 ;  James  and  Pres- 
byterianism, 51 ;  the  struggle 
with  the  Church,  52 ;  natural- 
ization of  the  Post-nati,  66  ; 
James  asserts  the  right  to 
convene  and  prorogue  the 
General  Assembly,  67 ;  sub- 
mission of  the  Kirk,  68  ; 
restoration  of  Scotch  Episco- 
pacy, 69 ;  Charles's  policy 
in,  178;  enforcement  of  the 
new  Liturgy  in,  179 ;  its  re- 
jection, 180;  establishment  of 
"the  Tables,"  183  ;  renewal  of 
the  Covenant,  184  ;  the  Scotch 
Revolution,  185  ;  Presby- 
terianism re-established,  186; 
the  Scotch  war,  ib. ;  applies  to 
France  for  aid,  187  ;  effect  of 
her  attitude  in  the  struggle 
against  tyranny,  on  the  Pres- 
byterian party,  199 ;  jealousies 
between  the  nobles,  202 ;  paci- 
fication between  the  two  coun- 
tries, 205 ;  Charles  in,  ib. ; 
league     of     the     Parliament 


with,  226 ;  England  swears 
to  the  Covenant,  227;  the 
Scottish  army,  under  Lord 
Leven,  crosses  the  border, 
228  ;  MarstoQ  Moor,  229  ; 
Montrose's  successes  over  the 
Covenanters,  231,  241,  243; 
his  irretrievable  defeat  at 
Philiphaugh,  243;  Scotland 
presses  for  religious  uniform- 
ity, 246 ;  Charles  in  the  Scotch 
camp,  247  ;  the  Scottish  anny 
surrenders  him  to  tlie  Parlia- 
ment and  returns  to  Scotland, 
249 ;  the  arm^  under  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  invades  England, 
257 ;  insists  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  Covenant  by  Charles 
IL,  265 ;  Charles  H/s  negotia- 
tions with,  269  ;  Cromwell  in, 
270-273 ;  Charles  lands  m,  ib. ; 
power  of  Argyle  and  his  party 
comes  to  an  end,  272 ;  Charles 
is  crowned  at  Scone,  273 ;  in- 
testine feuds,  ib. ;  members 
from  Scotland  sit  for  the  first 
time  in  the  English  Parliament, 
285 ;  union  of  Scotland  with 
England  completed,  287 ;  set- 
tlement of  Scotland  by  the 
Protector,  290 ;  Charles  ^  II. 
refuses  to  recognize  the  Union, 
341 ;  the  Covenant  abolished, 
ib. ;  the  Drunken  Parliament 
annuls  the  proceedings  of 
its  predecessors  for  twenty- 
eight  years  past,  ib. ;  Argyle's 
trial  and  execution,  ib.; 
bishops  restored,  ib.;  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Lau- 
derdale, 342;  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Cabal  ministry  the 
direction  of  affairs  left  to 
Lauderdale,  387 ;  rising  of  the 
Covenanters  called,  and  the 
Whig*  s  defeat  at  Bothwell  Brig 
by  Monmouth,  432;  James 
II/s  despotism  in,  iv.  13 ;  puts 
Catholics  in  command,  14; 
Scotch  troops  in  the  service  of 
the  States,  27,  30;  Scotland 
and  the  Revolutioo^  37 ;  Killie- 
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crankie,  38 ;  the  Massacre  of 
Glencoe,  39;  final  union  of 
England  with,  and  its  results, 
90-93;  given  in  charge  to 
the  Jacobite  Earl  of  Mar  by 
Bolingbroke,  103 ;  rising  of 
the  Highland  clans  in  favour 
of  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
161 ;  conquest  of  the  High- 
lands, 162 

Scots,  once  the  name  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland,  i.  22 

Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York,  i. 
533 

Scutage,  or  shield-money,  a  de- 
vice of  Henry  II.  to  disarm 
the  baronage,  164  ;  a  substitu- 
tion for  military  service,  180 ; 
provision  of  the  Great  Charter 
relative  to,  246 

«'Sea-dog8,*'the,  ii.  423 

Securities,  Bill  of,  iii.  429 ;  op- 
posed by  the  Commons,  439 

Sedgemoor,  James  II.'s  victory 
at,  iv.  9 

Sedley,  Sir  Cliarles,  a  fashionable 
wit,  iii.  329 

Selden,  iii.  166,  177 

"  Self-renouncing  Ordinance,*' 
its  nature  and  introduction, 
iii.  238 

Senlac,  description  of  the  place, 
i.  113 ;  battle  of,  ib. ;  the 
Norman  bowmen  at,  114,  421 

Septennial  Bill,  iv.  131 

Settle,  his  tragedies,  iii.  446 

Settlement,  Act  of,  its  provisions, 
iv,  73-75 

Seven  Years'  War,  its  disastrous 
beginning,  iv.  175,  185,  186  ; 
imrivalled  in  the  importance 
of  its  triumphs,  193 ;  tlie  Peace 
of  Paris,  216 

Seymour,  Edward,  see  Hertford, 
Lord 

Seymour,  Jane,  married  to  Henry 
VIII.,  ii.  173;  dies  in  giving 
birth  to  her  son  (Edward  VI.), 
ik 

Seymour,  Sir  Tliomas,  brother  to 
the  above  and  the  Pro- 
tector, Lord  High  Admiral,  ii. 


224  ;  his  secret  marriage  with 
the  Queen-Dowager,  Catharine 
Parr,  231 ;  attainted  for  trea- 
son, and  executed,  ib. 
Shaftesbury,  Ashley  Cooper, 
Earl  of,  iii.  405 ;  his  fiery 
address  in  favour  of  the  war, 
406 ;  effect  of  the  discovery 
of  the  King's  perfidy  on,  407 ; 
his  change  of  policy,  408 ;  his 
dismissal,  409 ;  fans  the  public 
panic  to  carry  out  his  plans, 
410 ;  heads  the  Country  party, 
and  presses  the  Protestant 
Securities  Bill,  411  ;  intrigues 
in  the  city,  and  corresponds 
with  William  of  Orange,  ib. ; 
committed  to  tlie  Tower  for 
contempt  of  the  House,  416; 
takes  the  lead  in  investigating 
the  charges  of  Oates,  422 ;  his 
bill  excluding  Catholics  from 
Parliament,  423 ;  attains  his 
end,  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, 425;  President  of  the 
Council,  ib. ;  advocates  the 
Exclusion,  430 ;  his  project  in 
favour  of  Monmouth,  431  ;  his 
second  dismissal,  432  ;  his 
struggle,  433 ;  heads  the  "pe- 
titioners "  or  Whigs,  435 ;  m- 
dicts  the  Duke  of  York  and 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
436 ;  brings  on  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Strafford,  439  ; 
appeals  to  Charles  to  recognize 
Monmouth   as   his    successor, 

441  ;  arrested  for  suborning 
false  witnesses    to  the    plot, 

442  ;  Dryden's  portrait  of  him 
as  Ahitophel,  447  ;  discharged 
from  the  Tower,  449;  his 
flight  to  Holland,  and  death, 
450 

Shakspere,  little  known  of  his 
life,  ii.  472 ;  his  actor's  life, 
473 ;  his  early  work,  474 ;  his 
first  plays,  475 ;  his  earlier 
comedies,  476 ;  his  historical 
plays,  477 ;  his  religious 
sympathies,  478  ;  his  political 
sympathies,    480;    his    pros- 
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perity,  482 ;  his  gloom,  483 ; 
his  passion  plays,  484 ;  sale  of 
his  works  ia  the  18th  century, 
iv.  206 
Shelbiirne,  Lord,  in  the  Gren- 
ville  ministry,  iv.  222 ;  his 
protest  against  the  prosecution 
of  Wilkes,  224;  his  attack 
upon    the    Declaratory    Bill, 

238  ;  in  the  Chatham  ministry, 

239  ;  prime  minister,  286  ;  see 
Lansdowne,  Marquis  of 

Sheldon,  Archbishop,  iii.  328 

Sheriffs,  or  shire-reeves,  royal 
officers  who  curtail  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ealdormen,  i.  91  ; 
royal  nomination  of,  130  ; 
under  William,  130;  their 
office,  ib, 

SherifEmuir,  battle  of,  iv.  130 

Ship-money,  Noy's  plan  for 
raising,  iii.  173;  its  levy 
declared  legal,  174;  resisted  by 
Hampden,  176-178  ;  the  jmlg- 
ment  on,  182 ;  declared  illegal, 
197 

Shire,  courts,  i.  353 ;  knights  of 
the,  354 

Shire-reeves,  see  Sheriffs 

Shirley,  iii.  164 

Shrewsbury,  Pengwem  the  Welsh 
name  of,  i.  69 ;  conquered  by 
Offa,  t6. 

Shrewsbury,  battle  of,  i.  530 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  ii.  379, 
380;  signs  the  invitation  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  land 
in  England,  iv.  26 ;  contributes 
to  the  expenses  of  the  expedi- 
tion, 28  ;  secretary  of  state, 
48 ;  takes  part  in  Jacobite  plote, 
55  ;  in  the  Whig  ministry,  63 

Shrewsbury,  Duke  of,  adherent 
of  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
Lord  Treasurer,  iv.  104 

Sicily,  i.  290,  293,  294,  iv.  133 

Sidmouth,  Lord  (Addington), 
heads  the  Tories,  iv.  363 ;  his 
opinion  of  America,  369 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  ii.  361 ;  Elizabeth's 
general  in  the  North,  380 


Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  ii.  457,  461 

Sidney,  Algernon,  iii.  247,  375, 
424,  451,  iv.  48 

Sidney,  Henry,  brother  of  the 
above,  invites  William  of 
Orange  to  England,  iv.  27 

Sigismund,  Duke  of  Austria,  ii. 
47,49 

Silesia,  iv.  158 

Siix\eon  of  Durham,  i.  5,  121, 
170 

Simnel,  Lambert,  personates  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  ii.  69;  his 
supporters,  ib, ;  his  defeat  at 
Stoke,  ib, 

Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  his  foreign  blood 
and  marriage  causes  of 
jealousy,  i.  274 ;  his  early 
action,  275;  his  rule  in  Gas- 
cony,  276;  his  temper,  277; 
his  measures  with  regard  to 
the  Charter,  291 ;  his  breach 
with  the  baronage ;  293 ; 
foiled  by  a  counter-revolution, 
294 ;  his  rising,  295 ;  at  the 
head  of  the  state,  297 ;  his 
rule,  299 ;  his  summons  of  the 
Commons,  300 ;  his  difficulties, 
301 ;  his  fall  at  Evesham,  303, 
304  ;  his  house  banished,  307 ; 
miracles  at  his  tomb,  ib. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  the  vounger, 
i.  298,  302,  303,  305, 306,  308, 
309 

Siward,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  i. 
104 

Sixtus  V.  offers  to  aid  Philip  II. 
in  his  invasion  of  England,  ii. 
439 

Skeffington,  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland  in  1535,  ii.  175 

Skelton,  poet  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing, the  bitter  assailant  of 
Wolsey,  ii.  137;  his  rough 
doggrei,  222 

Slave,  his  position  due  to  debt 
or  crime,  i.  12 ;  nothing  to  do 
with  the  public  life  of  the 
village,  ib. 

Slave-trade,    its    prevalence    at 
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Bristol,  i.  127 ;  William's  edict 
against,  ib, ;  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  and  the,  iv.  136 ; 
abolished,  150,  276,  366 

Sleswick,  its  relation  with  Old 
England,  i.  7 ;  Roman  remains 
in,  15 

Sluys,  naval  victory  of,  i.  412 

Smith,  Adam,  iv.  273,  292 

Smollett,  iv.  210 

Solway,  defeat  at  tlie,  ii.  208 

Somers,  Lord,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  iii.  331 

Somers,  John  (afterwards  Lord), 
counsel  for  the  Bishops, 
frames  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  iv.  34 ;  Lord  Keeper 
in  the  V/hig  ministry,  63 ; 
withdraws,  70 ;  impeached, 
75  ;  brings  the  question  of  the 
Union  of  Scotland  to  an  issue, 
91 ;  President  of  the  Council, 
95  ;  his  death,  129 

Somerset,  Edmund  Beaufort, 
Duke  of,  loss  of  Normandy 
laid  to  his  charge,  i.  563 ;  at 
the  head  of  the  Royal  Council, 
567 ;  his  strife  with  the  Duke 
of  York,  567-572 ;  fafls  at  St. 
Albans,  572 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  flies  after  the 
battle  of  Towton  Field,  i.  576 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  head  of  the 
Lancastrian  party,  ii.  43,  45  ; 
his  full  at  Tewkesbury  ex- 
tinguished the  male  branch  of 
the  House  of  Beaufort,  47 

Somerset,  Duke  of  (Hertford), 
made  Protector,  ii.  224; 
creates  new  peers,  225 ; 
overturns  Henry  VIIL's 
will,  ib,  ;  invades  Scotland, 
228 ;  victor  at  Pinkie  Cleugh, 
ib. ;  his  policy  unsuccessful 
abroad  and  at  home,  229; 
agrarian  discontent  under, 
230 ;  sends  Gardiner  to  the 
Tower,  ib, ;  revolts  of  the 
people  against  his  measures, 
ib,  ;  rise  of  prices  and  debase- 
ment of  the  coinage,  231 ; 
sends  his  brother,   the   Lord 


High  Admiral,   to  the  block, 
ib,  ;  executed,  238 

Somerset,  Earl  {see  Rochester, 
Viscount),  his  union  with 
Frances  Howard,  iii.  88  ;  Lord 
Chamberlain,  95 ;  his  in- 
trigues with  Spain,  ib, ;  his 
fall,  96 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  refuses  to 
introduce  the  Papal  nuncio 
into  the  presence  chamber  of 
James  II.,  iv.  17;  takes  his 
place  in  the  council  chamber 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
104 

Sophia,  Princess  (granddaughter 
of  James  I.),  wife  of  tho 
Elector  of  Hanover,  iv.  74 ; 
the  Crown  vested  in  her  by  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  ib, ;  Queen 
Anne's  letter  to,  relative  to  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  102 ;  her 
death,  ib, 

Soranzo,  ii.  195 

Soult,  Slarshal,  in  Portugal,  iv. 
372,  373,  382 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  expelled 
from  the  Chancellorship  by 
Somerset,  ii.  225 

Southampton,  Lord,  in  Charles 
I.'s  first  ministry,  iii.  350 

South-Engle,  see  Englbh 

Southev,  iii.  326,  iv.  315 

South  Sea  Bubble,  iv.  136 

Spain,  her  contest  with  England, 
position  in  Europe  in  Eliza- 
betli's  reign,  ii.  418-453;  her 
empire  in  tho  New  World, 
422  ;  conquers  Portugal,  425  ; 
James  I.'s  relations  with,  iii. 
100-102,  110-116;  Charles  L 
and,  122,  125,  145  ;  war  with, 
under  Cromwell,  294-296 ; 
Charles  II.'s  attempted  alliance 
with,  346;  sinks  into  decrepitude 
under  Philip  IV.,  348 ;  Lewis 
X1V.*8  policy  with  regard  to, 
348,  389  ;  joins  the  Grand  Al- 
liance, iv.  36 ;  question  of  the 
succession,  64,  66 ;  the  Parti- 
tion Treaties,  07, 68  ;  accession 
of  the  Duke   of  Anjou,   70 ; 
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Lord  Peterborough  in,  89 ; 
alliance  of  France  and  Eng- 
land against.  131 ;  her  secret 
alliance  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  VL,  141  ;  signs  the 
Treaty  of  Seville,  142;  the 
Family  Compact,  152 ;  war 
with  England,  153,  154;  al- 
liance with  Maria  Theresa, 
174;  terms  of  the  Peace  of 
Paris  with  regard  to,  216 ;  war 
with  England,  327;  Buona- 
parte^s  alliance  with,  360,  361, 
362  ;  invaded  by  Buonaparte, 
370;  rising  against  Buona- 
parte, 371  ;  Wellesley's  cam- 
paign in,  374,  380 

Spenser,  Edmund,  his  life  and 
early  works,  ii.  461,462;  his 
Faerie  Queen,  462-467 ;  Eliza- 
beth's delight  in,  287 

Spenser,  Earl,  iv.  314,  350 

Spinola,  the  Spanish  general,  iii. 
106 

Spires,  Diet  of,  ii.  205,  274 

Spitaltields,  silk  trade  established 
in,  iv.  12 

^rat.  Bishop,  first  historian  of 
the  Koyal  Society,  iii.  306 

^rigge,  his  Anglia  Rediviva^ 
iii.  3 

Stafford,  fortified  by  ^thelflsed, 
i.  82 

Stafford,  Lord,  leader  of  the 
Catholic  party,  iii.  439 ;  his 
trial  and  execution,  440 

Stair,  Lord,  iv.  162 

Stamford  Bridge,  overthrow  of 
the  Norwegians  at,  i.  112 

Stamp  Act,  the,  originates  with 
Lord  Liverpool,  iv.  219;  the 
colonies  and  tlie,  226 ;  passed, 
229 ;  considered  inexpedient 
by  Rockingham,  232  ;  the  re- 
peal of,  demanded  by  Pitt,  233  ; 
Burke's  speech  on  the  repeal 
of,  234 ;  repeal  of,  237 

Standard,  Battle  of  the,  i.  153 

Standard,  Harold's,  at  Senlac,  L 
113,  114 

Stanhope,  Lord,  iii.  326 

Stanhope,  Lord,  member  of  Lord 


Townshend's  ministry,  iv.  129  ; 
his  ministry,  135 ;  the  crash  of 
the  South  Sea  Company  brings 
him  to  the  grave,  136 

Stanley,  Lord,  foremost  amongst 
Eichard  IIL*8  adherents,  ii. 
65  ;  made  Constable,  ih. ;  mar- 
ries Margaret  Beaufort,  ih.  ; 
conspires  against  Richard  in 
favour  of  Henry  Tudor,  t6.  ; 
betrays  him  at  Bos  worth,  66 

Star  Chamber,  Court  of  the,  an 
offshoot  of  Henry  II. 's  Court 
of  Appeal,  i.  180;  systema- 
tized by  Henry  VIL,  ii.  70 ;  its 
process  under  Charles  I.,  iii. 
147 ;  its  civil  and  judicial  juris- 
diction abolished  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  205 

Statutes,  the  first  Statute  of 
Westminster,  i.  321 ;  of  Mort- 
main, 332 ;  of  Apparel,  565  ; 
of  Heresy,  522-524;  of  Kil- 
kenny, 517  ;  of  Labourers,  431, 
443, 454, 455,  463,  487,  ii.  21  ; 
of  Liveries,  16,  17,  28,  70;  of 
Maintenance,  i.  501  ;  of  Proj- 
munirey  i.  444,  501 ;  of  Provi- 
sors,  443,  501  ;  of  Staples, 
456,  463 ;  of  Treason,  456 ;  of 
Uses,  501 ;  Libel  Act,  iv.  304 

Steam-engines,  iv.  281 

Steele,  Richard,  iv.  113 

Steelyard,  German  traders  of  the, 
ii.  128  ;  import  Luther's  bitter 
invectives  and  Tyndale's  Bible, 
ih.\  submit  to  a  penance  in 
St.  Paul's,  ih,)  its  extinction, 
389 

Steinkirk,  battle  of,  iv.  57 

Stephen,  king,  son  of  Stephen, 
Count  of  Blois  and  Adela,  i. 
151  ;  married  to  Matilda  of 
Boulogne,  f6.;  his  popularity, 
\h,\  his  welcome  at  London 
and  Winchester,  t6.,  152;  his 
coronation,  152 ;  his  charter, 
ih.;  secures  Normandy  against 
Anjou,  ih.;  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter's revolt  against  him  and 
its  consequences,  153;  his 
cession    of    Carlisle    to    the 


King  of  Scots,  ib.-f  bis  wars 
Willi  Dip  K'ng  of  SroW,  H'.; 
Bjilt'e  of  tlie  StiLDdanl,  ib.; 
his  coniliii't  towards  the 
DisliopH  o£  Salisbury  and  Lin- 
coln, IM;  tu ken  prisoner,  155; 
EngUnii  Riven  np  to  civil 
wnr,  154-15G  ;  the  roynl  power 
rotnes  to  an  end,  1S5;  the 
Treaty  of  Wdlinrfonl,  160; 
BeliKious  fleTivol,  156 ;  re- 
cogniiied  AB  king,  nnd  ret^o^- 
nir.oH  fluniT  of  Anjou  us  his 
heiT,  160;  his  death,  ib. 

Stephen  of  Albemarle,  conspi- 
racy of  Robert  Mowbray  on 
behalf  of,  i,  136 

Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterburv,  his  election,  i. 
281 ;  banished  bv  John.  232  j 
his  return  to  England,  237; 
John's  proniiites  tu  htm,  il/.; 
culls  a  council  at  St.  Puul's, 
230;  suspended  by  Innocent 
Iir.,  248;  returni  forgiven 
from  Itume,  261 ;  wins  a  con- 
firmation of  tlie  Qreut  Char- 
ter, 263 

Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, i.  112;  the  Norman 
ConqueHt  indirectly  connected 
with  his  appuintmenl,  ib.- 
receives  the  niilliura  from  iin 
uncannnical  Pope,  ib.;  deposed, 
132 

Stillingfleef,  the  divine,  iii.  392, 

iv.  16 
StrsSonI,  Thomas  Wentworth, 
Earl  of  (iH«Wenlworth),niade 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
iii.  ISi) ;  counsels  the  siini- 
muns    of    ParlianMnt,     ib. ; 

?rocure«  subsidies  from  tlie 
rish  Parliament  for  the  attack 
on  the  Scots,  ib.;  takes  coin- 
niand  of  tlie  royal  army,  190 ; 
his  warlike  bluster  breaks 
down,  191  ;  his  impeach nient, 
196 ;  his  trial,  200 ;  ids  death, 
203 ;  his  letters,  iii.  3 
Strosshurg,  its  seizure  by  Lewis 
XI\'.,  iii.  449 

Vol.  it.— 33 


Strathclyde,   extent  of, 


42; 


coniuered  by  Kadniund,  t 

Streonesbalh,  original  name  of 
Whitby,  i.  54 

Strode,  one  of  the  Five  Mcuibors, 
iii.  212,  221 

Str7,pe,  ii.  4,  195,  196 

Stuart,  Lord  Jaines,  bnstnrd  son 
of  James  V.,  ii.  272  ;  prior  of 
St.  Andrew's,  ib.\  leader  of 
the  I'rotentant  lords,  332 ; 
crcNted  Eoil  of  Hurmy,  m« 
Miurny 

Stuurt,  Esme,  cousin  to  Jumes 
VI.  of  Scotland,  iii.  39;  »« 
Lennox,  Duke  of 

Stuart,  Lady  Ambellfl,  her  de- 
scent and  claims  to  the  English 

Btuutta.  the  claims  of  the,  iii. 
37,  38  ;  tli«  work  of  tl>e,  40 ; 
the  Stuarts  and  the  lieforma- 
tion,  41  ;  their  rule  a  foreign 
one,  56;  the  fall  of  tlie, 
1683-1714,  iv.  3-104 

Stubbs,  a  Puritan  lawyer,  author 
of  The  Oiteovery  o/  a  Gaping 
Gulf,  ii.  428 

Stukoly,  an  Irish  refugee,  ii.  412 

Siichet,  General,  iv.  376 

Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, beheoaled  in  the  Peasant 
Rising,  i.  476,  477,  478 

Builolk,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Eari 
of,  ChoDcellur  under  Richanl 


les  to  France,  £00 

Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pole,  Earl 
of,  Ida  descent,  L  561 ;  Ills 
conduct  in  tlie  niarriaK^  treaty, 
fiG2,  563;  hatred  against  and 
itii  causes  ib.;  impeached  and 
beheaded,  &(H 

Suffolk,  Dubs  of,  niurries  a 
sister  of  Eiiwnrd  IV.,  ii.  R9 

Suffolk,  Ihike  of,  hcnils  the 
EngUah  forrrs  in  tlio  wur 
with  Francis  1.,  ii.  118; 
supports  the  cutnto  uC  Anno 
Doleyn,  134  ;  his  ivriitb  against 
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the  legates,  139  ;  president  of 
the  Council,  146 

Suffolk,  Cimrles  Brandon,  Duke 
of,  his  marriage  with  Mary, 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  224  ; 
his  daughters  named  as  next 
in  the  succession  to  Elizabeth, 
ib, 

Suffolk,  Lord  Dorset  (father  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey),  made  Duke 
of,  ii.  238 ;  endeavours  to 
excite  a  rebellion  at  Leicester, 
250 ;  imprisoned,  ib. ;  he  and 
his  brother  executed,  262 

Suffolk,  Duke  of,  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  father-in-law  of  Somerset, 
iii.  96 

Suffolk,  Duchess  of,  gathers 
fugitive  Protestants  round  her 
at  VVesel,  ii.  276 

Sunderland,  Lord,  in  Sir  William 
Temple's  council,  iii.  426; 
resists  the  Exclusion,  430; 
opposed  to  Shaftesbury's  pro- 
ject in  favour  of  Monmouth, 
432  ;  public  affairs  left  in  his 
ban(lF,436;  Charles's  confidence 
in,  iv.  4  ;  the  favourite  minis- 
ter of  James  II.,  11 ;  detects 
William's  preparations  for 
landing,  28 ;  counsels  the 
calling  of  Parliament,  29; 
dismissed  from  office,  30; 
his  political  character,  69 ; 
advises  the  choice  of  ministers 
from  the  majority  in  the  Com- 
mons, GO ;  his  Whig  ministry, 
members  of  the  Junto,  61 ; 
counsels  the  dismissal  of  the 
Whig  ministry,  70 ;  sent  as 
envoy  to  Vienna,  89;  the 
Queen  forced  to  admit  him 
to  office,  93 ;  his  conceptions 
of  party  government,  94 ; 
triumph  of  the  Whigs  under 
him,  95  ;  becomes  the  son-in- 
law  of  Marlborough,  99 ;  his 
dismissal,  ib.  ;  his  Peerage 
Bill,  136 

Surajah  Dowlah,  iv.  184,  185 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  defeats  the 
Scots  at  Flodden,  ii.  92 ;  re- 


stored to  the  Earldom  of  Nor- 
folk, 146  ;  see  Norfolk 

Surrey,  Henry,  Earl  of,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ii.  221  ; 
his  name  illustrious  in  the 
history  of  English  poetry,  ib,; 
his  Italian  retinement,  poetic 
taste,  and  wild  and  reckless 
energ}',  222  ;  his  foreign  cam- 
paigns, 223 ;  Hertford  com- 
passes his  fall  by  awakening 
Henrj'^s  jealousy  of  him,  ib.; 
committed  to  the  Tower  and 
beheaded,  224 

Sussex,  Kingdom  of  the  South- 
Saxons,  i.  24;  established  by 
the  fall  of  Anderida,  ib. 

Sussex,  Lord,  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland  under  Queen  Mar}-,  ii. 
270,  361 

Sutton,  Thomas,  founds  the 
Charter  House,  iii.  6 

Sweden,  growth  of  the  kingdom 
of,  under  King  Eric,  i.  89 ; 
Cromwell's  treaty  with,  iii. 
295  ;  joins  the  Triple  Alliance, 
389 ;  Swedes  in  the  army 
with  which  William  of  Orange 
lands  in  England,  iv.  30; 
recognizes  the  French  re- 
public, 319 ;  renounces  her 
alliance   with  England,  367 

Swegen,  King  of  the  Danes, 
anchors  off  London,  i.  97; 
comes  to  avenge  the  massacre 
of  St.  Brice,  98 ;  dies  at  Gains* 
borough,  99 

Swegen,  son  of  Godwine,  secures 
an  earldom  in  the  south-west, 
i.  104;  his  lawlessness,  106; 
seduces  the  abbess  of  Leo- 
minster, ib.;  flies  from  England, 
ib.;  returns  and  slays  Beom, 
ib. ;  branded  as  nithing  by  the 
Witan,  ib.;  his  outlawry  re- 
versed, ib. 

Swegen,  King  of  Denmark, 
enters  the  Humber  with  his 
fleet  in  106«,  i.  116 

Swift,  iii.  326 ;  his  abuse  of 
Marlborough  and  the  war,  iv. 
98 
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Swiss  Confederation,  abolished, 
iv.  335 

Switzerland,  the  Protestant 
cantons  recognize  the  French 
Republic,  iv.  319;  and  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  358 ;  a 
French  army  occupies,  359 

Sydenham,  his  studies  in  medi- 
cine, iii.  331 

Sydney,  Algernon,  beheaded,  iii. 
451 


"Tables,** establishment  of  the, 
iii.  183,  184 

Taillefer,  the  minstrel,  his  ex- 
ploits and  death  at  Senloc,  i. 
113 

Talavera,  battle,  iv.  373 

Talbot,  Lord,  i.  559;  Earl  of 
Shrewsburv,  conniiands  the 
English  forces,  and  falls  in 
Guienne,  569 

Tallanl,  Marshal,  iv.  85,  86 

TallejTand,  iv.  385 

Tangiers,  dowry  of  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  iii.  349;  English 
garrison  in,  iv.  5,  9 

Tasman,  iv.  196 

Taunton,  founded  by  Ine,  i.  63 

Taxation,  direct  and  indirect, 
under  Edward  I.,  i.  322  ;  Par- 
liamentary' consent  made  neces- 
sary to,  iii.  198;  absolute 
power  over,  restored  to  Parlia- 
ment, iv.  44 ;  reduction  of 
the  land-tax  under  Walpole, 
142;  unpopularity  of  the  ex- 
cise, 143;  Walpole' 8  Excise 
Bill,  ib.;  income-tax  iirst  im- 
posed, 337 

Taylor,  Dr.  TJowlnml,  of  Ha<l- 
leigh,  story  of  his  execution, 
ii.  256 

Taylor,  Jeremv,  iii.  308,  309, 
333 

Teignmouth,  destroyed  by  the 
French,  iv.  55 

Telliain,  height  opposite  to 
Scnlac,  i.  113 


Temple,  Sir  Peter,  of  Stave,  iii. 
177 

Temple,  Sir  William,  his  me- 
moirs, iii.  325 ;  ambassador  at 
Brussels  negotiates  the  Triple 
Alliance,  iii.  374, 389  ;  counsels 
the  marriage  of  William  and 
Mary,  418 ;  becomes  secretary 
of  state,  426 ;  his  council,  ib,; 
resists  the  Exclusion,  430 ; 
forced  to  accept  it,  438 

Temple,  Lord,  comes  into  office 
with  Pitt,  iv.  177;  backs  Pitt 
in  his  struggle  with  the  Whigs, 
212 ;  refuses  to  join  Pitt's 
ministry,  231 

Tenchebray,  battle  of,  i.  143 

Test  Act,  passed  in  the  Parlia- 
ment 01  1661,  iii.  360;  as- 
sented to  by  Charles  II.,  405- 
407;  its  stiirtling  results,  t6.; 
set  aside,  iv.  13 

Tewkesbury,  artillery  turned  the 
day  at,  ii.  15,  45,  46 

Thanet,  settlement  of  the  Jutes 
in,  i.  23 

Thegns,  origin  of  the  order,  i. 
35  ;  supplant  tlie  old  eorls,  ib., 
81 ;  ottices  of,  about  the  king, 
36 ;  made  a  local  nobility  by 
grants  of  public  land,  ib, ; 
thegnhood  the  germ  of 
feudalism,  37,  81 ;  become 
officers  of  state,  91 ;  take  the 
place  of  the  ealdormen  in  the 
royal  councils,  98 ;  their 
cniarrels  with  them,  99 ;  in 
Althelstan's  dav,  all  London 
merchants  who  had  made  three 
long  voyages  ranked  as,  211 

Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, source  of  his  influence, 
i.  157;  the  nation  finds  amoral 
leader  in,  158  ;  Gilbert  Beket 
his  agent  ond  adviser,  ib,; 
counsels  and  aids  Henry  II., 
163 ;  retires  from  the  post  of 
minister,  i6. 

Theow,  use  of  the  word,  i.  226 

Thirty  Years'  War,  outbreak  of 
the,  iii.  105 ;  its  end,  293, 346, 
348 
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Tliomas  de  la  More,  i.  375 

Tliomas  of  Lancaster,  liis  descent, 
i.  383 ;  supreme  at  the  head 
of  the  Ordainers,  388;  his 
character,  ib.)  executed,  389 

Thomas  of  London,  see  Beket 

Thurlow,  his  State  Papers,  iii. 
3 

Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York, 
i.  153 

Ticonderoga,  tlie  French  fort  of, 
iv.  173,  187,  188 

Tillotson,  the  divine,  iii.  333, 
392,  iv.  15;  becomes  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  48 

Tilly,  Count,  commands  the  anny 
of  the  Catholic  League,  iii. 
115 

Tilsit,  Peace  of,  iv.  362,  3G3 

Tippoo,  iv.  332,  334,  339 

Tithes,  date  of  the  system,  i. 
59 

Titus  Livius,  a  wandering  scholar 
from  Forli,  i.  376,  549 

Toleration  Act,  passing  of,  in 
1689,  iv.  46 

Tone,  Wolfe,  leader  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  iv.  325 

Toovey,  his  Anglia  Judaica,  i. 
122 

Torbay,  iv.  30 

Tories,  spring  into  organized  ex- 
istence in  the  contest  between 
the  army  and  the  Parliament, 
iii.  245;  origin  of  the  name,  fas- 
tened on  the  loyalist  adherents 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  435; 
their  struggle  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution,  iv. 
32,  34,  47,  48,  63,  70,  72,  73, 
75,  79,  81,  87,  96,  99,  102; 
their  intrigues  with  the  Pro- 
tender,  55, 101 ;  their  helpless- 
ness on  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  1 18 ;  their 
withdrawal  from  government, 
119 

Torres  Vedras,  battle,  iv.  374 

Torrington,  Earl  of  (Admiral 
Herbert),  his  maladministra- 
tion of  the  navy,  iv.49  ;  attacks 
the  French  fleet  in  Bantry  Bay, 


ib. ;  his  cowardice  or  treason 
in  command  of  the  English 
and  Dutch  fleets  off  Beacliy 
Head,  54 

Tostig,  son  of  Godwine,  appoint- 
ed Earl  of  the  Northumbrians, 
i.  107 ;  driven  to  Flanders  by 
a  revolt  of  the  Northumbrians, 
111 ;  takes  refuge  in  Norwav. 

.  and  secures  the  aid  of  Harola 
Hardrada,  112;  lands  on  tho 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  ib,;  re- 
pulsed at  Stamford  Bridge,  ib. 

Toulon,  siege  of,  iv.  317 

Toulouse,  claimed  by  Henry  II., 
i.  163 

Toumay,  besieged  by  Edward 
IIL,  i.  411,  412;  surrenders 
to  Henry  VIIL,  ii.  92  ;  Wolsey 
made  bishop  of,  107 ;  sold  to 
France,  110 

Tours,  Council  of,  i.  165 

Tour\ille,  Admiral,  his  victory 
off  Beachy  Head,  iv.  54 ;  bums 
Teignmouth,  55;  defeated  oflE 
La  Hogue,  57 

Towns,  English,  their  origin  and 
their  progress  as  compared 
with  that  of  those  of  the 
Western  worid,  i.  206-208; 
their  common  lands,  208  ;  their 
lords  and  reeves,  208,  209 ; 
the  merchant-gild,  209-211  ; 
emancipation  of,  211,  212; 
justice  and  the,  219, 220  ;  elect 
their  own  port-reeve  or  mayor, 
221  ;  division  of  labour  in, 
221,  222 ;  formation  of  trade- 
gilds,  222,  223;  stniggle  of 
the  "greater"  against  the 
"  lesser  folk,"  223,  225;  cor- 
porations of ,  Whig  hi  sympathy, 
iv.  4;  enforced  surrender  of 
their  charters  to  Charles  IL, 
ib.]  his  new  charters  to,  ib,; 
their  franchises  restored  by 
James  IL,  29 ;  become  moro 
prominent  as  elements  of 
national  life,  112;  literature 
becomes  an  expression  of  the 
life  of,  ib. ;  the  urbanity  of 
literature,  114 


Townshend,  honi,  Socrotnry  of 
State  under  George  J.,  iiis 
ministry,  iv.  128;  Fiis  Burrier 
Treaty  with  Holluiiij,  129; 
reaignation,  133;  reaJinittrii 
to  tlie  ministry,  136;  tumcil 
outbythe  jealousy  of  Wnlpolf, 
144 

Townshend,  ChnrleB,  comes  into 
office  with  Pitt,  iv.  177;  deserts 
Pitt  and  attaches  liiniself  to 
Bute,  213;  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  his  policy 
of  taxation  and  restraint  in 
the  co1c>nieB,2t9 ;  ua  Cliuocellor 
of  tho  Kxcliequer,  reopens  the 
queHlJuu  uf  colonial  taxation, 
242 

Towton  Field,  battle  of,  i.  676,  ii.  5 

Trnfnlgnr,  hnttle  of.  iv.  -JGI,  362 

Treaty  of  Westphulia,  iiL  2D3, 
346,348 

Trent,  Council  of,  ii.  214,  216, 
217,218;  fresh  aasombly  of, 
237;  again  summoned  by  Pius 
IV.,  327;  Eliitabeth  joins  the 
Lutheran  states  in  rejecting 
it,  328 

Treshain,  FrttnoiB,  iii.  64 

TrevisB,  John  of,  i.  502 

Trichinopoly,  iv,  166 

Triennial  Bill,  passing  of,  iii. 
198 ;  negatived  by  William 
III.,  iv.  46;  passed,  63 

Triers,  Boarrt  of,  to  examine  tho 
fitness  of  ministers,  iii.  292 

Triple  Alliance,  the  liret  wort  of 
the  Calml  ministrj;,  iii.  388  ; 
its  nature,  369 ;  it«  importance 
to  England's  reputation,  390 

Triploe  Heath,  iii.  261 

Trokelciwe,  his  Annuls,  i.  375 

Troyes,  Treaty  of,  L  545  ;  aub- 
iniu  to  Joanne  Dare,  566 

Tudor,  Owen,  o  Welsh  soture, 
gran-ifather  of  Henry  Vll., 
gives  his  name  tu  tlie  Tudor 
Fine,  ii.  61 

Tunstull,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  ii. 
1'24 

Turenne,  Marshal,  Marll>orough 
serves  under,  iv.  77,  811 


Turgot,  prior  of  Dtiriiora,  liia 
literary  work,  i.  170 

Turgot,  French  Btutesmon,  his 
lovu  of  mankind,  iv.  291,  297 

Turkey,  besieges  Vienna,  iii. 
346 ;  threatened  by  Hussiu, 
iv.  300 ;  alliance  of  England, 
Prussia,  and  Holland  for  the 
presen-ution  of,  j'6. 

Tuscany,  iv.  152 

Twysden,  ii.  466 

Tyemion,  iii.32S 

Tyler,  Walter,  beads  the  Peasant 
Rising,  L  476-479 

Tynedole,  William,  his  birth 
and  education  and  «arly  re- 
Bulve,  ii.  126  ;  stirred  by  the 
news  of  Lotber'a  ProtMt,  ih. ; 
visits  Wittenberg,  127;  his 
tninslatioo  of  tlie  Bible  printed 
nt  Kuin,  and  reaches  England, 
ib.  ;  is  denounced  as  heretical 
by  More  and  Warham,  128 ; 
rapid  diffusion  of  his  works,  ib. 

Tyrconnell,  Lord,  at  tho  head  of 
the  army  in  Ireland,  iv.  14 
a  check  on  Oruond,  16. 
made  Lord -Lieutenant,  40 
heads  the  Catholic  rising,  41 

Tyrone,  Sb.me  O'Noil,  Earl  of, 
ii.  aeo,  361 


Ulster,  the  colonization  of,  iii. 
]&4  ;  the  linen  manufacture  uf, 
166 ;  Sir  I'helini  O'KbuI'b  con- 
spiracy in,  206 

Unifonnity,  Act  of,  iii.  361 

United  Statoif,  histon'  of,  begins 
with  the  taking  of  Quebec,  iv, 
193  ;  UeclaiaUon  uf  their  In- 
dependence, 266 ;  Philadelphia 
the  tempuraiy  capital  of,  267 
(lee  America,  the  Coloniejt  of) ; 
call  on  France  for  aid, 
260;  England  acknowledges 
their  independence,  269 

Universities,  muieriala  for  the 
history  of,  i.  194;  Ihoir  up- 
growtli,   198 ;  their  spirit  op- 
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posed  to  that  of  the  Church, 
203  ;  their  democratic  spirit 
threatens  feudalism,  ib,  204 ; 
a  state  absolutely  self-go- 
verned, 205 ;  their  spirit  of 
intellectual  inquiry  threatens 
the  Church,  ib.;  the  Friars 
settle  in,  257,  260 ;  decline  of, 
both  in  the  numbers  and  learn- 
ing of  their  students  after  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  ii.  13  ;  in- 
fluence of  the  New  Learning 
on,  86 ;  Bibles  find  their  way  to, 
and  are  secretly  read  and  dis- 
cussed, 129;  the  teaching  of 
divinity  ceases  at,  the  libraries 
scattered  and  burned,  235; 
sullen  opposition  of  Oxford  to 
the  Act  of  Supremacy,  305 ; 
change  in  their  tone  during 
Elizabeth's  reign,  405 ;  Oxford 
protests  against  the  Puritans' 
Millenary  Petition,  iii.  59  ;  loy- 
alty of  Oxford  to  Charles  II., 
iv.  3  ;  James  II.'s  attack  on, 
19  ;  Jacobitism  in,  131 

Urban  V.,  Pope,  claims  tribute 
from  England,  i.  444 

Uriconium,  burning  of,  i.  27 

Usher,  Archbishop,  object  of 
Wentworth's  insult  and  op- 
pression, iii.  155 ;  his  plan  of 
Church  government,  354 

Utophy  the  Elizabethan  transla- 
tion o^  ii.  3 

Utrecht,  Union  of,  ii.  410 ; 
Treaty  of,  iv.  100;  general 
temper  of  Europe  after  the,  109 

Uxbridge,  negotiations  at,  iii, 
241 


Vacarius,  lectures  on  civil  law  at 

Oxfonl,  i.  199 
Val-cs-Dunes,  battle  of,  i.  110 
Van  Arteveldt,    Jacques,  i.  411, 

415 ;  his  son  Philip,  497 
Van  Diemen,  iv.  196 
Vane,  Sir  Harry  (the  elder),  in 

Cromweirs    first    Parliament, 

iii.  285 


Vane,  Sir  Harry,  the  younger, 
represents  the  Independents  of 
the  future,  iii.  199 ;  sent  to 
negotiate  A^-ith  Scotland,  226, 
227 ;  with  Cromwell  introduces 
the  Self-renouncing  Ordinance, 
238;  fills  the  places  of  the 
royalists  with  new  members, 
246 ;  Cliarles  intrigues  with, 
247;  the  bulk  of  his  party 
fly  to  the  anny,  254  ;  opposes 
tlje  Ordinance  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Blasphemies  and  Here- 
sies, 257;  his  energy  in  re- 
creating a  navy,  269 ;  spurs  the 
Parliament  to  activity,  274; 
his  aim  with  regard  to  the 
navy,  275;  presses  on  the 
Bill  for  a  new  Representative, 
277 ;  his  fearless  answer  to 
Cromwell,  278 ;  refuses  a  seat 
in  the  Council  of  State,  280 ; 
instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  imion  of  Scotland  with 
England,  290;  opposes  Rich- 
ard Cromwell,  317,  318  ;  ex- 
empted from  the  general  par- 
don, 352  ;  his  trial  and  execu- 
tion, 358 
Van  Tromp,   Admiral,  iii.    275, 

276,  277,  295,  409 
Varangians,  the  body-guard   of 
the     Eastern     Emperors,      i. 
116;   Englishmen  form    part 
of,  t6. 
Varaville,  battle  of,  i.  110 
Vassy,  massacre  at,  ii.  342 
VendCme,  Duke  of,  defeated  at 

Oudenarde,  iv.  95 
Verden,  iv.  134 

Vere,  Sir  Horace,  t^kes  English 
troops  to    the  Palatinate,  iii. 
106,  113 
Vemey,  Sir  Ralph,  iii.  3 
Vernon,  Admiral,  155,  157 
Venilam,  Baron,  see  Bacon,  Sir 

Francis 
Verv'ins,  Treaty  of,  ii.  496 
Villars,  Marshal,  iv.  84,  95 
Villeins,  probably  the  same  as 
the  dependent  ceorls  under  the 
later  kings    of  tlie  House  of 
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Alfred,  i.  225 ;  status  of , during 
the  Nonnan  epoch,  225,  226 ; 
their  services  and  rightis,  ib., 
227 ;  origin  of  their  later  name 
of  "  copy-holder,"  ib, ;  enfran- 
chisement of,  by  payment,  ib., 
228 ;     resist    the    reactionary 
efforts    of    the    lords   of  the 
manor    to  bring  back   labour 
services,  439 
Villeneuve,' Admiral,  at  Trafal- 
gar, iv.  362 
Viileroy,  Duke  of,  iv.  89,  90 
Villiers,  George,  ««c  Buckingham, 

Duke  of 
Vinegar  Hill,  battle  of,  iv.  331 
Virginia,  foundation   of,  by   Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  ii.  433,    iii. 
103  ;  John  Smithes  settlement 
in,  167 ;  its  capital,  Jamestoxm, 
168  ;  its  progress  and  wealth, 
iv.  167 ;  system  of  entails  in- 
troduced in,  168;  clings  to  the 
mother-country,  254;    Wash- 
ington's weight  in,  255 
Vitoria,  battle  of,  iv.  382 
Voltaire,  importance  of  his  visit 
to  England,  iv.  109 


W 

Wace,  the  romances  of,  i.  5. 122 ; 
his    French    version    or    the 
writings  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, 173 
Wages  of  agricultural  labourers, 
as    fixed    by    the   Statute   of 
Labourers,  i.  431 ;  rise  of,  472. 
486 
Wagram,  battle  of,  iv.  373 
Walcheren  Expedition,  iv.  373 
Wal court,  battle  of,  iv.  37 
Wales,  materials  for  the  history 
of,  i.   5 ;  history  of,  after  the 
victories     of     Deorham    and 
Chester,  280  ;  its  struggle  with 
the  Nonnans,  282  ;  revival  of 
283  ;  language,    284  ;  poetry, 
285;    bards,   286-290;    under 
Llewelyn    ap    Jorwerth,   287, 
288;  the  Welsh  hopes,   290; 


conquest  of,  by  Edward  L,  324, 
325;  revolt  of,  under  Owen 
Glyndwr,  526-528,  530-533, 
535  ;  zeal  for  the  Lancastrian 

m  cause  in,  573 ;  the  Court  of, 
under  James,  iii.  71,  79  ;  rising 
in  favour  of  Charles  I.,  256, 
258 

Wallace,  William,  i.  366,  367, 
368 

Wallenstein,  general  of  the  Im- 
perial forces,  iii.  145 

Waller,  Sir  William,  Parliament- 
ary general,  iii.  220,  225,  229, 
230,  239 

Wallingford,  Treaty  of,  ends  the 
civil  war,  i.  159,  160 

Wallington,  Nehemiah,  iii.  3,  18 

Wallis,  Dr.,  iii.  307 

Wallis,  Captain,  his  voyages,  iv. 
196 

Walloons,  driven  by  persecution 
from  the  Low  Countries,  re- 
ceived at  London  and  Canter- 
bury, ii.  228,  233 

Walpole,  Horace,  iii  326 

Walpole,  Robert,  member  of  the 
Whig  ministry  in  1708,  iv.  95 ; 
his  country  breeding,  126 ;  his 
doggedness  and  self-confi- 
dence, 127  ;  his  policy,  ib.  ;  in 
the  Townshend  ministry,  128 ; 
forced  to  resign  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Hanoverian  policy 
of  the  King,  135 ;  success  of 
his  opposition  to  the  Peerage 
Bill,  ib,  ;  readmitted  to  office, 
136;  his  ministry,  137;  the 
first  of  our  peace  ministers,  t^. ; 
his  finance,  138 ;  his  policy  of 
inaction,  139  ;  his  moderation 
averts  a  European  war,  141  ; 
fatal  shock  to  his  power  from 
the  death  of  George  L,  142; 
returns  to  office,  ib. ;  his  Excise 
Bill  and  its  withdrawal,  ib,, 
144  ;  his  jealousy  and  greed  of 
power,  ib. ;  his  contempt  for 
the  "Patriots,''  145;  battles 
against  the  cry  for  war  against 
Spain,  152-154;  forced  to  give 
way,   155;  his  hopes   of  res- 
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cuing  Austria  from  dismember- 
ment defeateil^  157 ;  his  fall, 
ib. 

Walsinghamy  Sir  Francis,  bis 
H'utoria  AnglicanOy  L  19-|» 
375,  376 ;  one  of  the  Protes- 
tant exiles  in  Mark's  reign, 
275 ;  Elizabetli's  ingratitude 
towards,  ii.  319 ;  backs  the 
Puritan  pressure,  397 ;  his 
death,  497 

Walter  of  Coventry,  his  Memo- 
rial f,  i.  193 

Walter  of  Hemingford,  i.  375 

Walter  de  Map,  his  Trijle$ 
and  Satires,  i.  122 ;  variety 
and  fertility  of  his  genius, 
174  ;  his  ill-will  towards  the 
Church,  ib. ;  his  intellectual 
contempt,  ib. 

Walters,  Lucy,  mother  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  iii.  338 

W^alworth,  Sir  William,  Mayor 
of  London,  kills  Tyler,  i.  479 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  lands  in  Ire- 
land, calling  himself  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  iL  72 ;  acknow- 
ledged in  France,  received  by 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgun- 
dy, recognized  by  the  House 
of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Scots,  ib.  ;  his  failure  in  Ire- 
land, 73  ;  wedded  to  the  cousin 
of  the  King  of  Scots,  75  ; 
forced  to  quit  Scotland  and 
surrenders  on  promise  of  life, 
ib.  ;  put  to  death  on  a  charge 
of  conspiracy,  77 

Wcrd,  Dr.,  mathematician,  iir. 
307 

Wardships,  nature  and  further 
account  of,  iii.  353  ;  abolished 
by  the  Convention,  354 

Warham,  see  Canterbury,  Arch- 
bishop of 

Wan^'ick,  Earl  of,  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  by 
Richanl  II.,  i.  512;  the  judg- 
ment reversed  by  Henry  IV.. 
525  ^  J        * 

Warwick,  Richard  Neville,  Earl 
of  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Salis- 


bury), takes  Henry  VL  pri- 
soner at  St.  Albans,  L  571 ; 
'v^ithdraws  to  Calais,  572 ;  lands 
in  Kent,  and  beaids  a  rising 
against  the  King,  ib.  ;  de- 
feated by  the  Queen  al  St. 
Albans,  575 ;  victor  at  Towton, 
576 ;  styled  '<  Last  of  the 
Barons,''  iL  15  ;  his  train  of 
artillery,  ib. ;  becomes  Eari  of 
Salisbury,  24 ;  head  of  the 
Yorkists,  ib. ;  his  temper,  25 ; 
moral  disorganization  of  the 
time  expressed  in  his  character, 
26 ;  his  power  and  popularity, 
28 ;  his  policy  ^nth  regard  to 
France  and  Burgundy,  29, 
31;  Edward  strikes  a  blow 
at  his  sway,  32 ;  checked  by 
the  Woodvilles'  influence,  34 ; 
his  mission  to  Rouen,  36 ;  dis- 
avowed by  Edward,  and  with- 
draws from  court,  ib, ;  becomes 
the  French  king's  pensioner,  37; 
reconciled  to  Edward  and  the 
Woodvilles,  ib. ;  his  daughter 
marries  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
39 ;  instigates  a  new  rising, 
40  ;  flies  to  France,  ib.  ; 
measures  taken  to  support  his 
fleet,  and  their  result,  ib.,  41 ; 
turns  to  the  House  of  Lancas- 
ter, ib. ;  his  daughter  Anne 
married  to  Prince  Edward,  son 
of  Henry  VI.,  ib. ;  lands  with 
Clarence  at  Dartmouth,  42 ; 
restores  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster, ib. ;  alone  in  the  hour 
of  his  triumph,  43 ;  his  fall  at 
Bamet,  45 

Warwick,  Edward,  Earl  o^  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  ii.  69  ; 
personated  by  Lambert  Sim- 
nel,  ib. :  put  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy,  77 

Warwick,  John  Dudley,  Viscount 
Lisle,  created  Earl  of,  ii.  225 ; 

Suts  down  the  revolt  of  the 
forfolk  men,  231 ;  is  made 
Protector  on  the  fall  of  Somer- 
set,   232 ;     his    misrule    and 


(leapotinin,  i6. ;  becomcB  Duke 
of  Nvrfhumberliind,  238  ;  «m 
North  umberlitnd 

Warwick,  Sir  Plilip,  iii.  3 

Warwick,  Iiord,  heaiia  the  rcaist- 
«nce  of  the  peers  to  the  forcpj 
loan,  iii.  131 ;  secures  llie  pru- 
prietorahip  of  the  C»nnecticut 
VBlIey,  ITo ;  commander  o£  the 
Parliamentary  Bert,  216 

WaahingtOD,  its  capture,  iv.  884 

Washington,  George,  attncki 
the  fort  of  Dnquoane,  and 
obliged  to  withdraw,  iv.  172 ; 
takea  Dmiuesiie,  188;  hia  in- 
fluence in  Virginiu  with  regard 
to  the  leo  duty,  260;  pre- 
pared to  eupport  tlie  Engliah 
government  in  the  Boston  tea 
riots,  253 ;  cottiiuander-in-ciiicf 
of  the  American  arniy,  254, 
255,  257,  262 

Waterford,  founded  by  the 
Danes,  i.  176 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  ir.  388 

Watling  Street,  i.  75 

Watt,  Jamefs  his  eteani  -  engine, - 
iv,  273,  281,  376 

Weldon,  iii.  3 

Wcilea,  Sir  Robert,  heads  a  rising 
in  Lincolnahire  in  favour  of 
Clarence,  ti.  40 

Welleaiey,  Arthur,  Lord,  bis 
devotion  to  Pill,  iv.  290; 
Govemor-Qeneral  of  Britiah 
India,  333 ;  invailes  My- 
sore, 339  :  his  words  on  Pitl'a 
death,  363  :  in  Portugal,  372  ; 
raised  to  the  peerage  after 
Talnvero,  374;  Me  Wellington, 

Wellesley,  Uarauis  of  (Lord 
Momington),  brother  of  tlie 
above,  foreign  ecerHtury,  iv. 
373 

Wellington,  Lord  {Arthur  Wel- 
leaiey), at  Torres  Veilrue,  iv. 


Madrid  and   besitrges  Burgos, 
881  ;  'Irivee  the  French  ntiny 

froni  ^Miin,  382  ;  bis  victory 
on  the   Bidassoa,    ib.  ;   ciiteK 


France,  ih. ;  at  Qiiatre-Braa, 
SmO ;  ot  Waterloo,  387 ;  enters 
Pnria  with  tlie  Allied  Armies, 

Welwood,  iii.  325 
Wentfforth,     Sir    Tlioinas,    bia 
words  in  the  Commons  on  tlie 


ments,  150;  hia  capacity  for 
rule,  ib. ;  liis  political  ability 
and  eloquence  rouae  Bucking- 
Iiom's  jealousy,  151 ;  his  aim 
in  urging  the  Petition  of  Bi^bt, 
ilf, ;  becomes  minister,  is  raised 
to  the  poerage,  152;  bia 
policy  of  "Thorough,'"  ib.  ; 
Lord  D^Hity  of  Ireland,  155  ; 
bia  tyranny  and  scorn  of  law, 
ib. :  liis  vtewa  on  the  levy 
of  "ebip-Tiipncy,"  174;r.res8es 
for  war  with  Scotlaml,  186; 
Bumtnon^  from  Ireland  by 
Cliarlee,  187  ;  raised  to  the 
earldom  of  Strafford,  sw  Straf- 
ford, Lord 

Wentworth,  Sir  Peter,  in  the 
Kiimp,  iii.  278 

Wenzel,  King  of  Bobemiii,  i. 
497 

Wesley,  Charles,  the  "sweet 
singer"  of  Ihe  religious  re- 
vival, iv.  147 

Wesley,  John,  brother  of  the 
pr^eding,  bead  of  the  Metiio- 
diets  and  the  embodiment  of 
the  religious  revival,  iv.  147 ; 
bis  organization  of  Methodism, 
148 ;  reaults  of  the  movement, 
149 

Wessex,  its  overlord  ship  and 
fall,  i.  39,  40  ;  ila  power  oud 
exteut  under  Itie,63;  becomes 
subject  to  Merda,  64 ;  its 
supremscy  under  Kcgbertit, 
71 :  attacked  by  the  North- 
men, 71-86 

Westem-Englinh  or  Mercians, 
■M  English  and  Mercians 

WeKtminstcr,  abbev-chnrcb  of, 
built  by  Henry  'lU.,  i.  266 ; 
completed,  323  ;  the  abbey  of. 
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re-e8tab]isLed  bv  Qiieen  Mar}% 
ii.  267 

Westmoreland.  Ralpli  Neville, 
Earl  o^  L  630, 533  ;  hU  second 
son  becomes  Earl  of  Salisbury 
and  Baron  of  Monthemer,  ii.  24 

Westmoreland,  Lord,  enlists  in 
the  **  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  iL 
171 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  one  of 
the  Catholic  earls  who  revolt 
against  Elizabeth,  ii.  380 

Weston,  succeeds  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  as  Lord  Treasurer, 
iii.  138  ;  denounced  by  Eliot  in 
the  House,  141 ;  his  economy, 
146  ;  becomes  Lord  Portland, 
see  Portland,  Earl  of 

Westphalia,  Treaty  of,  iii.  293, 
346,348 

West-Saxons,  conquest  of  the,  i. 
26,27 

*'Wey land's  Smithy,"  origin  of 
the  legend  of,  i.  17 

Wharton,  Thomas,  Lord,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  iv.  05  ; 
his  death,  129 

Whiggamore  raid,  iii.  258 

Whigs,  spring  into  organized  ex- 
istence in  the  contest  between 
the  army  and  the  Parliament, 
iii.  245  ;  possible  origin  of  the 
appellation,  258 ;  name  origin- 
ally given  to  the  Covenanters, 
435 ;  Shaftesbury's  country 
party  of  "petitioners,"  so 
called  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
ib, ;  their  triumph  in  1708,  iv. 
94 ;  their  impeachment  of 
Sacheverell  anci  dismissal  by 
Anne,  98  ;  the  Whigs  and  the 
Church,  120;  the  Whigs  and 
the  Cro^^^l,  123 ;  the  Whigs 
and  Parliament,  124 ;  the  noble 
qualities  to  which  they  owed 
their  long  rule,  126  ;  Pitt  and 
the,  212 ;  George  III.  breaks 
witli  the,  215  ;  views  of  Burke, 
their  one  philosophical  thinker, 
on  Parliamentary  Ref  onn,  247 ; 
their  timid  peacefulness,  259  ; 
their  leader's^  Fox's,  opinion  of 


the  younger  Pitt,  284;  their 
opposition  to  Pitt's  scheme  of 
Reform,  285;  the  Coalition, 
286  ;  defeated  by  Pitt,  289 ; 
Burke's  "Appeal  mm  the  New 
to  the  Old  Whigs,"  305 ;  dis- 
ruption of  tlieir  party  through 
the  French  Revolution,  314 ; 
again  become  a  powerfiil  ele- 
ment in  politics,  350;  join 
Tories  against  Buonaparte, 
366 

Whitby,  its  monastery  founded 
by  liUd,  i.  54  ;  Synod  of,  56, 57 

Whitelock,  iii  3,  166,  177,  178, 
213 

Whitfield,  the  preacher  of  the 
religious  revival,  iv.  146 ; 
Horace  Walpole's  admiration 
for,  ib.  ;  his  Calvinism,  148 

Whitgift,  Archbishop.  his 
spiritual  tyranny  and  his  per- 
sonal character,  ii.  430;  the 
Puritans  demand  the  adoption 
of  his  Lambeth  Articles,  iiL  33 

Whittingham,  afterwards  Dean 
of  Durham,  in  exile  at  Frank- 
fort, ii.  281 ;  with  his  ad- 
herents finds  refuge  at  Basle 
and  Geneva,  282 ;  their  met- 
rical translation  of  the  Psalms, 
ib, 

Wilberforce,  William,  iv.  274 

Wilfrid  of  York,  liis  visit  to 
Rome,  i.  56  ;  his  contest  with 
Colman  at  the  Synod  of 
Whitby,  ib, 

Wilkes,  John,  his  attack  on  the 
Bute  ministry,  iv.  220;  the 
organ  of  the  general  excitement 
and  discontent,  221 ;  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  journal- 
ism in  the  North-Briton^  ib,, 
224  ;  his  struggle  with  Gren- 
ville  and  expulsion  from  Par- 
liament, 223 ;  his  renewed 
quarrel  witli  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 243-247 ;  imprisoned, 
ib. 

Wilkins,  Dr.,  promoter  of  the 
Royal  Society,  iii.  307,  331 

William   Longsword,    Duke   of 
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the  Normans,  son  of  Rolf, 
i.l08 
William  the  Conqueror,  his 
parentage,  character,  and  sur- 
names, i.  109 ;  anarchy  of  his 
minority,  ib, ;  his  victory  at 
Val-es-Dunes,  ib. ;  his  reign  in 
Normandy,  ib. ;  visits  England 
and  receives  from  his  cousin 
Eadwurd  a  promise  of  succes- 
sion to  his  throne,  110 ;  Maine 
and  Bnttuny  submit  to  his 
rule,  ib. ;  marries  Matilda,  ib. ; 
his  quarrel  and  reconciliation 
with  Lanfranc,  ib.  ;  his  deal- 
ings as  to  llarold's  release 
and  oath,  111;  receives  the 
news  of  Edward's  death  and 
Harold's  election,  ib. ;  his  con- 
stitutional claim,  ib. ;  his 
voyage  to  England,  112;  lands 
at  Pcvonsey,  ib, ;  pitches  his 
camp  at  Scniac,  113;  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  113, 
114;  his  personal  exploits, 
ib. ;  kills  Gyrth,  ib. ;  se- 
cures lionmey  and  Dover, 
115  ;  Eadgyth  surrenders 
Winchester  to,  ib.  ;  crosses 
the  Thames  at  Wullingford, 
ib. ;  London  gives  way  to, 
ib. ;  begins  the  Tower  of 
London,  ib.  ;  crowned  at 
Westminster,  ib. ;  exacts  fines 
from  the  greater  landov^Tiers, 
ib. ;  recognizes  the  privileges  of 
London  by  royal  writ,  116; 
leaves  Odo  and  Fitz-Osbem 
his  lieutenants,  ib. ;  takes  his 
place  as  an  English  King,  ib,  ; 
reduces  Eadwine  and  Morkero 
to  submission,  t^. ;  employs 
English  troops,  ib. ;  trans- 
fonned  into  a  conqueror  by 
the  national  revolt  of  10C8, 
1^. ;  his  wrath  and  cool 
statesmanship,  117;  his  march 
from  the  Tees  to  Chester, 
ib. ;  fresh  rising  of  Eadwine 
ami  Morkore,  118;  final  esta- 
b  jslinient  of  his  power,  ib. ; 
Malcolm  swears  fealty  to,  ib. ; 


his  daring  and  pitilessness,  125 ; 
his  rule  12G,  127;  his  checks 
upon  feudalism,  127-133;  his 
organization  of  the  Church, 
131 ;  his  death,  133, 134 

William  the  Red,  second  son  of 
the  above,  i.  135;  his  accession, 
ib.;  revolt  of  Norman  nobles 
under  Odo,  ib.  ;  suppresses  the 
revolt  of  Robert  Mowbray, 
136;  his  oppression  of  the 
baronage,  ib, ;  development  of 
feudal  ideas  under,  ib. ;  his  pro- 
fiigacy  and  extravagance,  ib, ; 
his  abuse  of  the  roval^  su- 
premacy  over  the  Cluirch,  ib.  ; 
his  occupation  of  vacant  sees, 
ib, ;  falls  sick,  and  is  frightened 
into  appointing  Anselm  arch- 
bishop, 138 ;  his  recovery  and 
dispute  with  Anselm,  ib,; 
his  ambition  abroad,  139 ;  takes 
Le  Mans,  ib.  ;  Malcolm  nioes 
homage  to,  ib, ;  establishes 
Edgar  as  an  English  feudatory 
on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  ib. ; 
his  campaign  in  Wales,  ib. ; 
his  death,  140 

William  of  Orange,  driven  by 
Alva  from  the  Netherlands, 
ii.  372 ;  enthusiasm  of  the 
English  people  for,  402;  the 
London  traders  sent  him 
half  a  million  from  their  own 
purses,  418 ;  his  niiinier  by 
an  assassin  in  the  pay  of  Philip, 
435 

William  of  Orange,  afterwards 
William  III.,  succee<l8  to  tlie 
goveniment  of  Holland,  iiL 
403;  his  early  life,  his  cold 
and  sickly  presence,  his  fiery 
temper  and  political  ability, 
ib. ;  his  heroic  resistance  to 
the  French,  404  ;  brings  about 
a  union  with  Austria,  409 ; 
peace  with  England,  411; 
Charles  offers  him  the  liand  of 
the  Duke's  daughter,  413  ;  his 
marriage,  417  ;  his  project  of  a 
Grand  Alliance,  437;  takes 
steps  to  reconcile  Charles  and 
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the  Parliament,  ib, ;  prompts 
Halifax  with  regard  to  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  438;  visits 
England  to  win  Charles  to  the 
Grand  Alliance,  449 ;  called 
on  by  James  to  declare  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  the 
penal  laws  and  the  Test,  iv.  21 ; 
his  refusal  dictated  by  let- 
ters from  leading  nobles,  22  ; 
invited  to  intervene  in  arms 
in  England,  26;  accepts,  27; 
his  landing,  29 ;  national  rising 
in  his  favour,  31 ;  entrusted 
with  provisional  authority  by 
tlie  Convention,  33  ;  declines 
to  be  regent,  34  ;  w^ith  Mary, 
accepts  the  Crown  accompanied 
by  the  Declaration  of  Kights, 
35 ;  the  Grand  Alliance  he 
had  designed  against  France 
is  completed,  36;  Scotland 
rises  again  him,  37 ;  Killie- 
crankie,  38  ;  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  39 ;  the  Irish  rising 
against  him,  40;  siege  of 
Londonderry,  41 ;  James  and 
Ireland,  42;  the  Revolution 
and  the  Monarchy,  43;  taxation 
and  the  army,  44 ;  Parliament 
and  the  Revolution,  45;  the 
Toleration  Act,  46  ;  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  Church,  47 ;  his 
difficulties  with  the  Parliament, 
48 ;  the  Jacobites,  49  ;  dis- 
solves the  Parliament,  and 
issues  an  Act  of  Grace,  50 ; 
sends  Schomberg  to  Ireland, 
ib, ;  battle  of  the  Boyne,  51  ; 
Irish  war,  52;  Ireland  con- 
quered, 53 ;  the  French  descent 
on  England    strengthens    his 

Eosition,  54  ;  intrigues  against 
im ;  55 ;  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
56 ;  the  turn  of  the  war,  57  ; 
the  Revolution  transfers  the 
sovereignty  of  the  King  to 
the  Commons,  58  ;  counselled 
by  Sunderland  to  recognize 
the  power  of  the  Commons, 
59;  the  new  ministerial  sys- 
tem,  60;   shows  his  political 


genius  in  understanding  and 
adopting  Sunderland's  plan, 
61 ;  the  Junto,  ib, ;  Bans  of 
England  and  effect  of  the 
evidence  of  the  public  credit 
on  his  position,  62  ;  the  Whig 
ministry,  63 ;  death  of  the 
Queen,  ib. ;  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, 64;  his  aims  in  con- 
cluding the  Peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  65,  66 ;  the  First  Parti- 
tion Treaty,  67 ;  the  Second 
Partition  Treaty,  68  ;  dismisses 
the  Junto  by  Sunderland's 
advice,  69  ;  effect  of  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
upon  him,  70 ;  seizure  of  the 
Dutch  barrier  by  Lewis,  72; 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  73  ;  the 
country  and  the  war,  75  ;  con- 
cludes a  new  Grand  Alliance, 
76 ;  entrusts  the  war  to  Marl- 
borough, 77;  Clmrchill's  ser- 
vices to  him,  78 ;  his  death 
and  its  effect  on  the  Alliance, 
80 

William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scots, 
crosses  the  border  with  his 
army,  i.  179 ;  falls  into  the 
hands  of  Ranulf  de  Glanville, 
ib, ;  buys  his  release,  ib,,  183 

William  of  Coutances,  Arch-, 
bishop  of  Rouen,  sent  ns 
justiciar  to  England,  i.  184 

William  Fitz-Osbem,  appointed 
viceroy  in  England,  i.  116 

William  Longchamp,  Bishop  of 
Ely, '  justiciar  and  Papal  le- 
gate, 1.  183 ;  Richard  entrusts 
the  realm  to  him,  ib,  ;  his  scorn 
of  Englishmen,  ib, ;  conspires 
against  John,  184 ;  arrests 
Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  York, 
ib. ;  his  exile,  ib, ;  Richard's 
envoy  in  Gennany,  187 

William  of  the  Long-Beard, 
called  the  "saviour  of  the 
poor,"  i.  224,  225 

William  Longland,  i.  376 

William  of  Malmesbury,  as  an 
authority,  i.  4, 5,  121 ;  collects 
the    ballads    embodying    the 


Hi 


njular  traditions  of  the  Eag- 
._ih  kings,  171;  morkB  tbe 
fuBion  of  conquerors  and  con- 
quered, ib, ;  cliaracter  of  liia 
luatoric  spirit,  ib. 

William  Morabal,  Earl  of  Pem- 
bruke,  oppuses  Jolui,  i.  231 

Willimii  of  Newborougli,  liistoiy 
of,  i.  121 

Williiim  of  Poitiers,  i.  5 

■Williniu  of  Valence,  Eur!  uf 
Pembroke,  i.  272 

Willinm  of  Worcester,  i.  375 

WtlliDDi  of  Wykehoni,  Uisliop 
of  Wintlicstcr,  resigns  tliu 
chiincclIucBhiti,  i.  46a ;  at- 
tacked by  Jolin  of  Gaunt, 
466,  467,  501 

WtlliiHus,  Boger.'liispreocliing  in 
New  Engliind,  iii.  170 

Willie,  physiulogiBt,  iii.  331 

WiUoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  ii,  390 

Wiltshire,  Earl  of,  mg  Bolej-n, 
SirThomu 

Wineeby,  Cromwell's  Ironsides 
at,  iii.  238 

Winchelsey,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, his  refusal  to  uiako  & 
gmnt  to  Edward  I.,  i.  363; 
offers  to  mediate  with  the 
364;    hend    of    the 


Ordi.il 


,    384; 


cuti^B  tiiLveston,  385 

Winchester,  abbev  nt,  founded 
by  £l£ied,  i.  79  ;  submiu  to 
William,  U6 

Winchester,  Henry,  Bishop  of 
(brother  of  Stephen),  i.  15H,  159 

Winchester,  Langton,  Itisbopof, 
the  patron  of  learning,  ii.  83 

Winchester,  Fox,  Bishop  of, 
ntablishes  ibe  first  Greek  lec- 
ture at  Oxford,  ii.  87 ;  his 
•pprobution  of  the  N»w  Tes- 
tament of  Erssmufi,  97 

Winchester,  Puulet,  Mnrquis  of, 
ii.238 

Winchester,  HarquiH  of,  his 
loyally  to  Charles  I.,  iii.  243 

Windebank,  secretary  of  state 
under  Cliurles  1,,  clinrged  with 
comiption,  iii.  197 


Winthrop,  John,  iii.  169, 170, 171 

Wishart,  diffuses  Lutheran  opin- 
ions in  Scotland,  ii.  270 ;  his 
follower  Knox,  272 

Witenagcmot^  or  meeting  of 
wise  men,  i.  14 ;  tbegna  and 
prelates  constitute  a  l&rge  psrt 
of,  92;  represents  tlie  whole 
English  ]ieople,  93 ;  its  powers, 
ib.  i  nttcndunce  nt,  restricted  to 
tlie  greater  nohks,  360 ;  shire 
courts  the  lineal  descendants 
of,  364 

Wither,  George,  Im  poetic  satire, 
iii.  164 

Witt,  De,  John,  Dutch  Admiral, 
iii.  362  ;  Pensionary  of  Hol- 
land, forced  to  conclude  the 
Triple  Alliance,  389;  his 
refusal  to  join  England  in  an 
attack  on  France,  403;  mur- 
dered in  a  popular  tumult,  (6. 

Woden,  the  common  god  of  the 
English,  i.  16 

Woodville,  Sir  Richard,  marries 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  ii. 
32 ;  his  daughter  becomes  wif  o 
of  Edward  IV.,  tb.  ;  is  made 
Lord  llivers,  -  treksurer  and 
constable,  34  ;  distinctions  and 
honours  conferred  on  his  kins- 
men, ib, ;  taken  and  beheaded 
at  Edgecute,  39 ;  his  kinsmen 
sent  to  llie  block  by  liichard 
III.,  60 

Woodward,  mineralogist,  iii.  331 

Wolfe,  General,  his  genius  and 
heroJBni  recognized  liy  Pitt,  iv. 
1(1^;  takes  (Quebec,  189;  bis 
death,  ih. 

Wulsey,  Cardinal,  bis  foundation 
of  Ciinlina!  College,  Oxford,  il. 
87,  131 ;  hia  rise,  lOG ;  his  mind 
and  temper,  1 6. :  his  policy,  ib, ; 
his  efforts  to  cliccfc  the  power 
of  Franco,  109 ;  hie  infiiioDce 
abroud  and  liia  princely  osten- 
tation and  pomp.  111;  tiuilda 
Bauiplon     Court     and     York 
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House,  ib. ;  his  ceaseless  toil, 
ib.;  Ilia  greatness  as  chancel- 
lor, 112  ;  appointed  legate, 
1*6. ;  concentration  of  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  p^wer  in  his 
hand,  ib. ;  raises  money  by 
forced  loans  or  "Benevo- 
lences,'* 116;  his  struggle  with 
Parliament,  117;  opposed  by 
the  clergy,  f  6. ;  his  vast 
schemes  of  foreign  conquest, 
118  ;  his  hopes  of  the  Papacy 
foiled  by  the  treachery  of 
Charles,  120  ;  roughly  checked 
by  laity  and  clergy  in  his  re- 
newed attempts  to  raise  money, 
121 ;  his  power  shaken  by  the 
failure  of  his  French  schemes 
and  the  end  of  the  Austrian 
Alliance,  122;  regains  his  influ- 
ence over  the  King  by  his  gift  to 
him  of  Hampton  Court,  ib.]  his 
action  witli  regard  to  Lutheran- 
ism,  128  ;  his  indifference  to 
all  but  political  matters  shelters 
the  reforming  movement,  131  ; 
his  intervention  in  the  matter 
of  Henry's  divorce,  134 ;  his 
embassy  to  Francis,  135; 
joined  with  Cardinal  Campeg- 
gio  in  a  Icgatine  commission, 
ib.;  decline  of  his  power,  136  ; 
blamed  by  Clement  for  having 
hindered  Henry  from  judging 
the  matter  in  his  own  realm, 
138 ;  the  legates  open  their 
court,  ib, ;  adjournment  of 
the  court  and  citation  of  the 
King  to  Rome,  139,  140 ;  his 
fall,  140 ;  his  connection  with 
Cromwell,  143  ;  first  result  of 
his  full,  145 ;  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high-treason,  150; 
dies  at  the  Abbey  of  Leicester, 
ib. 

Wool- tax,  under  Edward  I.,  i. 
324,  363,  364,  365, 470  ;  under 
Edward  IIL,  410;  the  wool- 
trade  turned  into  a  royal  mono- 
Eoly,  412 ;  enactment  obtained 
y  theCommons  relative  to,  461 

Worcester,     Hartliacnut's     hus- 


carles  killed  at,  i.  103  ;  burning 
of,  ib, 

Worcester,  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of, 
the  friend  of  Caxton,  il  58 

Wordsworth,  iv.  335 

Wriothesley,  Chancellor,  ii.  224  ; 
created  Earl  of  Southampton, 
see  Southampton 

Wriothesley s,  tlie,  ii.  221 

Wulfhere,  son  of  Penda,  i.  55  ; 
his  rule,  59,  60 ;  founds  the 
abbey  of  Peterborough,  60 

Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
defeats  the  barons  in  the  West, 
i.  135 

Wurmser,  General,  iv.  327 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  his  verse,  ii. 
222 ;  heads  the  Kentish  rising 
against  Queen  Mary,  249 ; 
failure  of  the  revolt,  250; 
sent  to  the  Tower,  251 

Wycherley,  iii.  325,  329 

Wyclif,  John,  obscurity  of  his 
earlier  life,  i.  445 ;  liis  scho- 
lastic teaching,  ib.  ;  his  efforts 
at  church  reform,  ib,  ;  his 
treatise  De  Dominio  Divino^ 
446  ;  takes  part  as  royal  com- 
missioner in  the  negotiations 
with  the  Pope  at  Bruges,  464  ; 
summoned  to  answer  for  he- 
retical propositions  before 
Bishop  Courtenay  and  sup- 
ported by  John  of  Gaunt,  467, 
468, 469 ;  his  "  Simple  Priests, " 
474 ;  the  Peasant  Revolt  de- 
prives him  of  the  support  of 
the  aristocratic  party,  488; 
denies  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation,  ib,  ;  his  acade- 
mical condenmation,  489 ;  his 
appeal  to  England  at  large 
the  first  of  the  kind,  ib, ;  the 
father  of  our  later  English 
prose,  ib.  ;  rise  of  Lollardry 
under,  489-491;  last  of  the 
great  schoolmen,  492 ;  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  492, 
493,  495;  his  reply  to  the 
Papal  summons,  493;  bis 
death,  494  ;  his  doctrines  con- 
demned at  Constance,   546 
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Wykes,  the  royal  chronicle  of,  i. 

193 
Wvndham,  Sir  William,  Jacobite 

leader,  iv.  119;  his  arrest,  130 
W>Tidham,  Mr.,  iv.  314,  350 


Yeomen,  the,  i.  419 ;  the  bow 
their  weapon,  421 

York^  the  capital  of  Roman 
Britain,  i.  26;  occupied  by 
William,  116;  stormed  by 
Eadgar  the  ^:tlieling,  117 

York,  Scrope,  Archbishop  of,  see 
Scrope 

York,  Duke  of,  uncle  of  Richard 
II.,  i.  512  ;  made  Regent,  518 ; 
submits  to  Uenry  of  Lancaster, 
ib, 

York,  Richard,  Duke  of,  his  de- 
scent, i.  541,  559;  his  wide 
possessions,  560 ;  Regent  of 
France,  ib. ;  the  Beauforts' 
jealousy  of,  562 ;  his  claims  to 
the  Crown,  i6. ;  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  564;  his  exclusion 
from  tlie  royal  councils  de- 
nounced by  the  Commons, 
566 ;  his  strife  with  the  lieau- 
forts,  567-572;  his  failure, 
568 ;  his  alliance  with  the 
Nevilles  and  joint  revolt  with 
them,  571  ;  his  claims  as  re- 
presentative of  Lionel  of  Cla- 
rence, 573;  pleads  his  here- 
ditary claim  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  574 ;  defeated  and 
slain  at  Wakefield,  i6. 

York,  Edwanl,  Duke  of  (Ed- 
ward IV.),  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, J.  572;  routs  the  Lancas- 
trians at  Mortimer's  Cross, 
575;  hailed  as  King  in  London, 
ib, ;  with  the  victory  of  Tow- 
ton  the  Crown  passes  to,  576 ; 
see  Edward  IV. 


York,  the  House  of,  1461-1485, 
ii.  5-66 

York,  George  Neville,  Arch- 
bishop of,  ii.  25 ;  seals  taken 
from  him,  36  ;  Edward  reckons 
on  his  loyalty,  40,  41 ;  his 
perfidy,  45 

York,  James,  Duke  of,  son  of 
Charles  I.,  Lonl  Admiral,  iii. 
350 ;  marries  Clarendon's 
daughter,  370;  his  victory 
over  the  Dutch  off  Lowestoft, 
373 ;  his  conversion,  393 ;  his 
share  in  the  Treaty  of  Dover, 
394  ;  his  engagement  with  De 
Ruyter  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk, 
402 ;  owns  himself  a  Catholic, 
and  resigns  his  office  as  Lord 
High  Admiral,  407 ;  his  mar- 
riage with  Mary  of  Modena 
opposed  by  Shaftesbury,  409  ; 
his  daughter  married  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  417;  sent 
to  Brussels,  425 ;  recalle<l  on 
the  King's  illness  and  with- 
draws to  Scotland  on  his  re- 
covery, 432  ;  recalled  to  court, 
436;  his  indictment  bvShaftes- 
bur}',  ib, ;  urges  on  Charles  an 
alliance  with  Lewis,  440; 
called  back  to  court,  450 ;  his 
accession,  iv.  6 ;  see  James  II. 

York,  Frederick,  Duke  of,  in  tlie 
Netherlands,  iv.  318 ;  in  Hol- 
land, 339 

Yvry,  victory  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  at,  over  the  Leaguers, 
ii.  450 


Zaragoza,  battle  of,  iv.  372 
Zealand,  New,  discovery  of,  iv. 

196 
Zomdorf,  battle  of,  iv.  186 
Zutphen,  skinnish  of  Leicester's 

forces  at,  ii.  436 
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